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*THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH* 

THE DAWN OF THE NEW DAY 

HOW CHRISTIANITY CHANGED THE WORLD* 


C .FSAR AUGUSTUS organised, on the 
ioumlations laid by his adoptive lather, 
the mightiest pohtir.il power that thewoild 
had known. And m Ins days there went 
lorth a “ decree that all the world should 
lie taxed.” and so it befell that the Child 
Jesus was born and laid in a manger in 
Bethlehem ol Judiea. Incarnate m the 
Babe was the spiritual torn*, mightier 
than that ol Rome itself, which conquered 
the west, penetrating those peoples in 
whose hands lay the destinies of man 
kind from that time forth. Of high lineage 
hut low estate. tlie^C'hild grew up " in the 
lavour ot God and man.” Only one story 
ol His boyhood is preseived ; until 
suddenly, being nearly thirty years old, 
lie was hailed by John the Baptist, tin- 
last prophet ot the Hebrews, as the Messiah, 
the fure-ordained Saviour ot the race. 


For tlnee years He moved among men. 
revealing the new doctrine ot salvation, 
of tiie Kingdom ol God realised through the 
Christ. To the learned classes of the’Jews 
and to the priesthood the new doctrines 
were anathema, for they brushed aside* the 
formula? of scholastic pedantry and the 


authority of those who claimed to be the 
_ . , interpreters of the law ; it 

rl * * . was easy to condemn them 

3s monstrous hlasphem.es. 

’ ”**'* To the populace they were 
confused, by a material literalism, with 
dreams of a restored Jewish monarchy. 
The personality of the Teacher inspired on 
the one side bitter animosity, on the other 


intense devotion. To the devotees, the 


wfiolc world seemed to reel whei^She 
Saviour sent by God was crucified bJBie 
order of the* Roman procurator. Again, 


1 H 


in a moment all was changed ; the rumour 
flew among His iollowers that the crucified 
Christ was risen from the dead. He had 
been seen by and bad spoken with those 
who could not be mistaken : not two or 
three only, but hundreds could bear their 
testimony. As joy took the place of 
mourning, the nnsn torpretod riddle of 
_ .. . Christ’s teaching found a new, a - 
to Move* 0 * f rt ‘tucnd°us. a triumphant mean- 
Woi-nu 1M K- Material misconceptions 
were overwhelmed in a spiritual 
illumination. Faith in flu* Christ became 
a religion, momentous, to move worlds ; 
a religion resting on a uewly-diseovere<l 
personal relation between the believer 
and the God who made him, whose name 
is Lov * ; awful, mysterious, but un- 
speakably blessed. , 

The religion ol Christ came into a world 
where then* was no religion, hut countless 
cults. Religion as a vital moving force 
had no existence. The wise tournl their 
consolations lor the troubles of life in 
philosoph.es which satisfied their intellec- 
tual ( ravings ; vulgar intelligences could 
pick and choose among innumerable 
superstitions ; the state could deify itself 
and imjjose upon the world the formal 
recognition ot an authorised pantheon. 
In none of these was there the renovating 
spiritual lorcc which could do battle with 
an enervating materialism, the more 
enervating because of its unconsciousness 
ol its own needs. The necessary idealism, 
though it might take perverted and dis- 
torted forms, was to find its source in the 
faith of the crucified Clrfist. 

Without entering upon the labyifnths 
of theological controversy, or offering a 
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harmsworth history of the world 

condensed substitute for the narratives of the race of Abraham, which made it 
of the evangelists, there are aspects of possible to be excluded from eternal 
the ministry and teaching of Jesus which salvation. If such errors were refuted, it 
cannot be passed over in a historical was only to clear away obstacles to the 
survey which includes Christianity in its reception of the absolutely new teaching 
purview as a world-force. For three given by Him. 

years Jesus preached through- “ No man cometh to the Father, but 
. out the land of Judaea that by Me.” That is the claim which He 
** “ the kingdom of Heaven was asserts. He will not adduce new ideas. ' 

itc p •* come » He devoted special He wishes rather to place men in such 
instruction to those Jews who had a position towards the God who is objec- 
resolved never to leave Him again. These tively present that they may hold Him 
“ twelve ” were some day to continue his actually as a father. That which every 
work. What new thing did He intend to religious craving, however unconscious, 
teach ? What did He mean by saying strives for at bottom, and by which it can 
that with Him the kingdom of God was lie completely satisfied. He wishes to 


THE CHILD JESUS IN THE HOUSE OF JOSEPH AND MARY AT BETHLEHEM 
Prom the painting 1 by Sir John Everett Millais, P.R. A. 


present on earth ? In order to settle this 
point nghtly, we must not overlook the 
fact that very much ot that which He 
taught was intended to be, one may say, 
elementary instruction, and was only 
spoken on account of the special needs of 
His chance hearers. Thus many of His 
sayings are directed against a distortion 
or disregard oj such truths as were already 
to be found in the sacred writings of the 
Jews, against the Pharisaical transformation 
of the law as the will of God into a number 
ot separate ordinances, the outward ob- 
servance of whichuwas effectual in gaining 
the approbation or God. He spoke against 
pride in the mere outward membership 
2838 


give, and this He says He can give. 
"Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest.” 
Does anyone seek rest from the accusa- 
tions of his conscience ? “I am the way ” 
to this. Docs anyone seek certainty oi 
_ belief ? “I ?m the truth.” 

Bg Does anyone seek a real life, 
ck»u* raised above all that is miser- 
able and transitory ? “I am 
the life.” He thus intensifies the idea of 
the “ kingdom of God,” which, according 
to the national hope of his people, the 
pFMoised King, the Messiah, was to found, 
a^flkeclares Himself to be the Mediator 
Kingdom of God. 







HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


But to have God as father and thus to 
stand in the kingdom of heaven is for 
man a thing important beyond every- 
thing else. “ What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ? ” Compared with this relation 
to God, the relation to the nearest human 
being must take a secondary place. 
“ He that loveth father or mother,” son 
or daughter, “ more than Me is not 
worthy of Me,” not worthy of that which 
1 alone can give. And whoever has found 
this highest thing, must completely change 
his valuation ot everything else. He would 
lather cut his hand off, pluck out his eye 
than give up that possession : he is ready 
,“ to lose his life for My sake,” in order 
not to lose Me, through whom he has it. 

But it is man as man who shall stand 
in this kingdom of God : " God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever should believe on 
Him should not peush, but have ever- 
lasting life ! ” The distinction between 
Jew and heathen, then, loses its meaning : 

” They shall come f nun the cast and 
fiom the west, from the north and from 
« , the south, and shall sit at meat 
Gift to * n l^ngdom of God.” Thus 
° all who possess m common this 
“ “pearl of great price” aie by 
this most closely bound together : “ One 
fold under one shepheid.” So it cannot 
be immaterial to them that all men have 
not yet lound that which brought peace 
to their own souls. Thev shall “ testify ” 
ol Jesus, let their “ light shine before 
men,” and “ make all nations disciples 
of Jesus.” From the love of God proceeds 
naturally the love of mankind : “ The 
second is like unto the first.” Finally, 
whoever lives in communion with the 
eternal God has thereby the pledge of 
eternal life. " For God is not a God of 
the dead, but of the living.” And if 
the actual state of things in this world 
seems to contradict the claim which 
Jesus maintains, as well as the high honour 
promised to His disciples, yet the “ king- 
dom of God will ” one day “ come in 
majesty.” Jesus will separate the “ god- 
less ” from then ” just.” and the latter, 
clothed with a new body, will ” inherit 
the kingdom prepared lor them since the 
foundation of the world.” 

From that community between God 
and man which Jesus desired to establish 
there sprang, therefore, thoughts which 
at that time- had already taken- life in • 
-2840 


the heathen world, the conceptions of the 
011c God, of humanity, of the importance 
of the individual, of the justification for 
the desire alter haj>j>iness, of the better 
world to come, ol sin, and of purification. 
Jesus did not announce these as mere 
ideas, but as realities, which partly exist, 
even if they are not acknowledged, partly 
will exist, even il they are not desired ; 



A GREAT ITALIAN'S PICTURE OF CHRIST 


When the art of Venice was flourishing, none excelled 
Giovanni Bellini in the tender grace and spintnal beauty 
of his pictures of Christ, as in this fine conception. 

and as an actual fact, which “ beliei ” — that 
is, the trustful surrender to Him. proves 
to be real : “ My teaching is from Him 
Who sent me. If anyone will do His will, 
he will know if this teaching lie from 
Godjfc” Whoever believes on Me, he hath 
eternw life.” Religion, consequently, is 
raised above human choice- and-human- 


CHRISTIANITY— THE DAWN OF THE NEW DAY 


ordinance. State religion is a denial of 
the true religion ; and this is the meaning 
.of the saying, “Render unto C*sar the 
things which are Qesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” Religion is a 
matter of the conscience. It is the imme- 
diate relation of the individual towards 
God ; yet such a relation that its goal, 
• the communion with God, is, in fact, only 



"THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD" 

Among modern conception* of Christ none is better known 
than Holman Hunt’s. It has been the subject of great 
controversy, and is gfeen hero purely as a work of art 

reached through Jesus. The assertion of 
this claim by Him, who bore no signs 
of external rank, tended to rouse many to 
sharp contradiction. As He said of Him- 
self He was “ come to stir up men against 
each other,” so He foretold to those who 
vrere ready to labour for Him that jJ^ey 
would be hated and persecuted, because 

i i 


many had known neither Him nor His 
Father , but that no hostility would be 
able to check the growth of the kingdom 
of Heaven brought by Him. The small 
grain of seed was to become a mighty 
tree. The little leaven was to penetrate 
all, the whole world and all conditions of 
things. 

Those Jews who surrendered themselves 
to his influence found in Him that 
which they had sought. “ Master, Thou 
hast the words of eternal life, and we 
have liejieved and known that Thou art 
Christ, the son of the living God." But 
the more distinctly Jesus let it appear 
that He wished to be recognised as the 
Messiah, and the laiger the number of 
those who, f-ill of confidence, hailed Him . 
with joy, the higher rose the hostility m 
those m ] tower among the people. This 
hostility reached its culminating point 
when Jesus on the first day of the week 
in which the Easter feast began made a 
striking and solemn entry into the capital. 
He thought that He had preached long 
enough, and that by word and deed He 
had fully corrected JLhat misunderstanding 
of the claim raised by Him, as if 
e En ry w i f> p le d for earthly honour ; 
“ °* . now He might bring matters 

eru»* em tf) a { j ec j s j on Whoever was not 
with Him was against Him. What must 
be, was now to hapjien. The leaders of 
the people resolved on His destruction. 

He did not withdraw from the gathering 
storm. He gave Himself into the hands of 
His enemies. Both by silence and by 
speech He brought on the end. The 
Sanhedrin pronounced sentence of death 
on Him, because He “ blasphemed God ” 
by the profane declaration that He was 
“ Christ, the Son of the living God.” The 
Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate, re- 
cognised that the accusation that Jesus 
had given himself ouf as a king was based 
on a misinterpretation of His words. 
But at the piessing persistence of the Jews 
he allowed at last the death sentence to 
be cai ried out, m order to be secure against 
the slanderous report at Rome that he had 
not sufficiently guarded the sovereign 
rights of the emperor. Jesus, hanging on 
the cross, prayed God t» forgive His 
murderers, and assured the criminal 
crucified at His side, who in consciousness 
of his debt of sin turned in trust to Christ, 
that he would enter into everlasting bliss. 
And when he had overcome the deepest 
spiritual pang, the feeling of being forsaken 
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by God, He declared when dying that not remained in the grave, and demon- 
His work was “ done,” and commended strated to them the necessity of His death 

His spirit into His Father’s hands. and of His resurrection,' assuring them at 

In vain had Jesus tried to prepare His the same time that even in the future He 

disciples for His death, and had repre- would “ be with them even unto the end 

sented it as His free act and as necessary of the world.” This conviction determines 

for the "reconciliation of many.” The henceforth their whole life, 

hopes which they placed in Him were still By preaching to the people they achieve^ 
_ so deeply tinged with national important results. In a short time the 

u *“ h expectations that they had come number of those men only who let them- 

" . to understand such statements selves be “ baptised in Christ for the 

™ figuratively. His death thus per- remission of sins ” reached some 5,000. 

plexed them in every way. He had The feeling of the people was so favourable 

so completely identified their religious to this new religious community that the 

belief with His own jierson that this belief Sanhedrin did not yet venture to do more 

could no longer exist when He, on whom than to threaten and scourge some of the 

they trusted, was given up to death. One preachers. Men agreed with the counsel 

feeling only mastered them, fear — fear lest of th£ much-respected teacher, Gamaliel, 

the same fate might be brought on them to wait quietly for further developments, 

by their enemies. What a picture is presented by this 

Seven weeks later, when the Jewish first Christian community when we re- 
feast of Pentecost is being celebrated, we member how Jesus had exalted the value 

see them completely transformed. Not a of belief tn Him. Incontestably an un- 
faint trace ot human fear, nothing of doubt shaken certainty of religious trust filled 

or uncertainty. The belief whith Jesus’ those Christians. Neither the harsh con- 

death had destroyed* lives again in them tradiction of those who from education and 

with a certain inner conviction until now „ position in life might have 

unknown, and with an almost alarming _** *“ been the first to learn the 

recklessness, that finds expression in the chrU»U»»* trut ^ was a ^ e to ma ke them 

bold confession of their faith. In that " '“** waver, nor could the threats 
same Jerusalem which had shouted round and the punishments, announcing still 

Jesus, " Away with Him, crucify Him ! ” heavier penalties, on the part of the San- 

they were now able publicly to preach before liedrin, reduce them even to silence. Hard 

thousands " Jesus of Nazareth, the Man though it was for them to resist the dis- 

of God, you have with wicked hands nailed tinct command ot the leaders of their 

to the Cross and slain. Him hath God nation, yet they could only put the 

raised up. Of this we all are witnesses, question to them : “ Judge yourselves it 

So now let the whole people of Israel it he right before God that we hearken 

know certainly that God hath made this unto you more than unto God ! ” 

Jesus Lord and Messiah.” For them religion had become a direct 

The possibility of doubt in Christ’s intercourse ot the individual with God, into 

resurrection is so entirely excluded from which no other man might intrude. They 

their thoughts that even before the no longer recognised a religion of state or 

Sanhedrin, and after they had lieon forced nation. Independent personal belief took 

to suffer imprisonment and scourging the place of state belief ; but the basis 

for this declaration, they unflinchingly of their religious conviction is the con- 

hold fast to their beliei, “ We cannot but sciousness of that which they possess in 

Re*«rr«etion s P ea * c w ^ at we ^ ave ^ ea - r ^ and faith, the certainty that they have re- 

,OB seen.” The four Gospels and ceived “forgiveness of, sins and the gift 

Atcension Apostle Paul (1 Corinth- of the Holy Ghost " ; and, therefore, also 

jans, 15) suggest to us what that one day they should be refreshed by 
effected this tremendous revulsion in the the vision of the face of God. They feel 
feelings of the disciples when they tell us themselves so happy in this possession 

that Jesus during the first weeks after that “joy” is mentioned as the keynote 

Eastertide appeared constantly, some- of their spirit, which, on the one side, 

times to his disciples singly, sometimes to expresses itself in a continually ,new 

many together, and, as it were, forced “ lauding and praising of God ” ; on the 

them, who expected anything rather than other side, makes it impossible for them 

His resurrection, to the belief that He had to conceal the great gift they have 
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acquired. And in their joy at that which their circle. Jews by birth, they still feel 

they all possess in common they feel themselves members of their nation. They 

themselves as “ one heart and one soul,” continue to live according to the forms oi 

and that so sincerely that no one of them their ancestral law, take part still, as 

regards his material possessions as his own. liefore, in the religious meetings in the 

Not, indeed, that those who enter into Temple and in the synagogues. We notice 

their community are required or expected no trace here of that overstrained piety 

to renounce personal possessions, but the which is intended to conceal from the 



THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 
From the painting by Ruben*. 


brotherly love which animates all makes man’s own consciousness the want ot a 
them devote their goods for others also real fund of piety m the soul. There is, 
“ so far as there was need,” in order that indeed, joyful enthusiasm but no religious 
“ no man might want." extravagance or fanaticism. They can- 

And yet this intimate union and close not refrain from boldly confessing their 
co-operation of the early Christians among belief, but as yet they are far removed 
tHfenselves did not lead them to erect from the enthusiastic desjre of conquering, 
barriers against those who stood outside the world. 
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THE ENTRY OF CHRIST INTO JERUSALEM 

This pointing:, by H. C. Scions, gives o carefully studied restoration of the general aspect of the city at the time of Christ, 
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THE APOSTOLIC ERA 

THE TEACHING OF THE DISCIPLES 

AND THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE APOSTLE PAUL 


as an 
Christ as 


'T’HE acceptance of Christianity a 
* evangel for Jews alone — of Chri 
the Messiah, tno Redeemer of the “ Chosen 
People ” according to the flesh— would 
have left the world undisturbed. The 
Gospel of Christ, the Redeemer of man- 
kind, gradually assumed the supreme 
position as an influence modifying every 
political and social conception in the 
development of European civilisation. 
It is in this light, and not as a theology, 
that we have to treat of it in these pages. 

The merit, however, of having definitely 
conceived and preached Christianity as a 
world-religion belongs primarily to. Saul, 
of Tarsus in Cilicia ; otherwise, St. Paul 
the apostle. He had been introduced to a 
profound study of the Jewish law by the 
renowned rabbi, Gamaliel, and had given 
himself up to it with the lullest enthusiasm. 
Nevertheless, he was not without sonic 
tincture of Greek culture. A man cast in 

Pm 1 tkc %one mou ^- nothing false, 
r ?" - nothing incomplete in him, he 
p‘” . had been kindled by that which 
he had learnt of Jesus and 
His followers into flaming zeal for the 
maintenance of the sacred ancestral law 
as the only path to salvation. 

Stephen’s death and the flight of the 
Christians from Jerusalem did not content 
him. Armed with letters of introduction 
from the Sanhedrin, he started for Da- 
mascus, in order to track out the Chris- 
tians who had escaped thither and to lead 
them, fettered, to Jerusalem. But the 
Christians in Damascus learnt the incred- 
ible news that Jie had caused himself to 
be received into their community through 
baptism in the name of Christ. What had 
so completely transformed him on the way 
he often told in the words : “ The Lord 
Jesus appeared to me." This marvellous 
experience had forged and stamped his 
*fw religious conceptions. He was then 
convinced that He whom he had hated 
and opposed^bftterly was not reje.ted of 


God, but was exalted to eternal glory. 
In what blindness had he then lived, 
what a burden of sin was on him ! Not- 
withstanding his perfect observance of 
the law, nothing else but condemnation 
would have lighted on him. He was called ' 
_ « back from his path of error and 

of Christ'" savef ^> ow i n g to Him whom he 
to Pool* had persecuted. Jesus met 
him, not with avenging wrath, 
but with mercy. From that time he 
praised the majesty of Jesus as the Saviour. 
Thus the doctrines of sin and of grace 
become the cardinal points of his preaching. 
And as all men are sinners, the grace of 
God in Christ extends over all mankind, 
over the Gentiles as much as over the 
Jews. . . f 

Paul devoted several years to' gathering 
and assimilating the elements of his new 
religious conviction. For it is necessary 
for him to put before himself in all its 
logical consequences that which has be- 
come certain to him directly by faith, in 
order that he may recognise it as “ divine 
wisdom.” Then begins his incomparably 
great activity, in the extension of the 
belief in which he has found salvation. 
With unspeakable toil he lays in ten years 
the foundations of the Church in Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Greece. He 
seeks to strengthen by epistles the com- 
munities founded by him and to shield 
them from errors. On his second mis- 
sionary journey, which Igads him over Asia 
Minor, through Macedonia, into Greece, 
he sends from Corinth his two epistles 
r . to the community recently 

to^thc established in Thessalonica ; 

ThetialoaUnt 0n . the , thi tf he 

makes a longer stay in cosmo- 
politan Ephesus, and from there writes to 
the Christians assembled in Galatia and 
his first epistle to Corinth; writing a 
second also when, on his way to Corinth, 
he lias reached Macedonia. From Greece 
his glance is directed further towards, the 
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west. At Rome a Christian community Philemon, the Colossians, Philippians, 
has already arisen, we do not know in and Ephesians. Recently there has been 
what way. In the hope of preaching his a tendency to accept the view that he oncer 
-1 of salvation at Rome, in the centre more obtained his freedom and was able 


of the “ world,” he addresses an epistle to 
the Christians, in order to prepare them 
for his arrival. He is to go there, but in 
fetters. In Jerusalem he is recognised 
by Jews from Asia Minor. They rouse the 
mass of the people by their cry that 


to carry out his wish to bear testimony 
to Christ as far as the Atlantic and Spain. 
If this is really the case, the journeys 
of which the two epistles to Timothy and 
to Titus speak would have to be assigned 1 
to that date. It may be considered as 
fairly well established 
that by the orders of 
Nero at Rome his noble 
head fell beneath the 
sword of the executioner. 

The hardest struggle of 
his life was concerned 
with setting Christianity 
free from the leading 
strings of Judaism. How 
could Christians who were 
Jews by birth imme- 
diately assent to his de- 
mand, so clearly and em- 
phatically asserted, that 
in the presence of Chris- 
tianity the wall between 
Jew and Gentile must be 
destroyed ? For them it 
was a natural thing that 
even after their baptism 
they should continue to 
observe the law of their 
fathers. But that law 
prescribed the strictest 
separation from all Gen- 
tiles. It was only a pre- 
liminary and insufficient 
concession when Paul — 
at the so-called apostolic 
council at Jerusalem- 
succeeded in inducing the 
leaders and the majority 
of the community there 
to admit that the Gentile 

ol . PAUL Christians were not bound 

fo P^VL\*n C C K h i iatiinity “ 1 ‘P lenilidl 5’ conceived world- {° thc observance of the 

Jewish law All Christians 

' ' were not one fold under 



CONVERSION 


this IS the fellow who instructs men 
everywhere against the law and the 
Temple. Th: Roman tribune saves him 
from the fanaticism of the mob by 'arrest- 
ing him and sending him to Caesarea. 
Rept a prisoner without reason, he avails 
himself of the right of a Roman citizen 
to appeal to Ca;sar, and he is taken <o 
Rome. From that period of his mild 
imprisonment are dated his epistles to 
2818 
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one shepherd ” until the Jewish Christians 
also abandoned their law. 

This was a principle so bold that even the 
energy of a Paul could establish it only in 
the communities which he himself had 
founded, and there only after the greatest 
waverings and the most bitter struggles. 
For the Jewish Christians once more triS*d 
to persuade the Gentile ^Christians that 
without circumcision and the observance 





" Then Paul blood in the midst of Man’ hill and said, Ye men Qf Athens, I perceive that in all tbit gs ye art too superstitious 
F >r is l passed by and beheld your devotions 1 found an altar with this inscription, 4 To the Unknown God Whom therefoie 
\e nnoranth worn up dHUm declare T unto you — Ailsxvil 22 2** 





^When Paul and Bamal>as were at l,ystrn a cripple was healed through faith in their teaching, whereupon the people were ready 
believe the apostles gods come to earth, and the pnest of Jupiter brought forth an ox to offer a sacrifice , but Paid and 
Barnabas rent their clothes, crying out, “ Sirs, why do ye these things * We also are men of like passions with you "—Acts wv« , 


SOtNES FROM THE GREAT MISSIONARY VISITS OF ST PAUL 

After paintings bj Raphael 
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of the Mosaic law they could not be saved. 
These disputes caused Paul to Ast his 
“ Gosj>el ” into a form which excluded 
every distinctively Jewish feature. In 
contrast to those who, through observance 
of the Jewish law, thought to please God, 
_* he defended with all his energy 

Tfc* ud»p«1 p ro po s ition that no obser- 
vance of the law in itself — in 
° ‘ ** fact, no outward act of man 
at all — had any value in God’s sight ; that 
before God the attitude of children, 
childlike trust, and “ faith,” were far more 
necessary, and that tiom this relation of 
man to God true morality followed 
necessarily : “ By faith, without works 
of the law, we arc righteous.” 

The separation irom Judaism, which 
Paul had demanded, 
was greatly helped 
by two e\onts. The 
Christians of Jeru- 
salem rouhl not but 
sec thaf even the 
striete'-t obedience to 
the lu.v on their side 
could not cure their 
countrymen of their 
haired ot Christ. 

The head of the com- 
munity. James, the 
brother of Jesus, bore 
the surname of the 
” Just,” because his 
stri< tness m observ- 
ing the law and his 
asceticism were uni- 
versally admired. 

The epistle in the 
New I r stamen t 
which hears his name 
is lull of exhoi tations 
of obedience towaids 
the law , and yet his countrymen 
hurled lum down from the pinnacle of 
the Temple lierau.se he had praised Jesus. 
How could the ( hristians any longer hold 


mained behind to share the fortunes of 
their nation, they were the elements which 
had ever hindered an amalgamation with 
the Gentile Christians. The burning of 
Jerusalem and its Temple must have 
given the death-blow to national restric- 
tion on Christianity. 

This catastrophe drove the apostles 
at the same time from the centre of their 
present activity into far distant lands. 
One, Andrew, is said to have turned 
towards the north-east and to have spread 
the Christian faith in Scythia, north-east 
of fhe Black Sea, and the Caspian. A 
second, Thomas, selected, as it is said, 
the countries between the Euphrates and 
the Indus for his sphere of work ; at 
the present day a Christian society in 
India call themselves 
“ Christians of St. 
Thomas ” after him. 
We are likewise told 
of a third, Bartholo- 
mew, who preached 
in India. Others . 
turned their steps to 
the interior of Asia 
Minor or to North 
Africa. The Chris- 
tian community in 
Alexandria traced its 
foundation to John 
Mark, the companion 
of Paul and Peter, 
and the writer of 
the second Gospel. 
Peter seems to have 
laboured in Syria 
and Asia Minor (we 
have an epistle from 
him to the Christians 
of Asia Minor) and 
finally to have turned 
his steps to Rome, where he suffered 
martyrdom. 

Only one figure rises in sharp relief 

,. lcf tIl , . tl v -" out ,flC! mists °* tradition, that of the 

, V \ u ‘,> wlsh P e0 P le apostle John. After the imprisonment of 

How mnrh !w! , M .' i W l Vf ,n J esu : s! Paul the communities founded by him 

leoaratinn Wr . was Si Jat>» ’ n ^ s ‘ a Mincp were left deso- 

* now tliiit the terrible stru?sle * latp Ari T)a«Vn 



SAINT MATTHEW 
From the painting: by Rubens. 


,, . - terrible struggle 

V t “ c ‘ ,r nation against the Romans 
biased up ! Should they take up arms for 
national treedom, in order to be per- 
secured m return by their own people ? 
me tmistian community abandoned the 
uty when it was threatened with com- 
1‘lete investment by the Romans. If— 
■- ^ conjectured— some Christians re- 

j8=o 


the Ooipel 
of Love 


late. John entered on Paul’s 
-v.. work, labouring in wide circles 
from Ephesus. The spirit 
which animated him is characterised by 
the tradition that when brought in extrenie 
old age into the Christian assembly, 
he contented himself with the admqjB- 
tion, “ Little children, love one another! ” 
Yet this love of his was Anything but 
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effeminate, as later tradition represented was not because they hpped, at any rate 
it. On the contrary, he was mre that in the early days, to win their whole 
fervent love among the Christians was nation to their faith, in which case an 
possible only so long as *the truth was independent, permanent organisation 
not distorted among 


them. Once — so the 
story runs — as he 
entered a hath he 
learnt that the false 
teacher Ccnnthus 
was there. “ Away 
from here,” he cried 
to his companions, 

“ that the hath may 
not fall in on us, 
since C 'rmthus, the 
foe of truth, is thete.” 

The feeling of hitter 
indignation a t the 
" spirit ol Iving,” 
which was then 
creeping into Cluis- 
tian communities, 
speaks in his epistles. 

His Gosik 1 ! also iol- 
lows the line of con- 
futing nussfaft inenls 
and proving that 
"Jesus is the ! 
Christ." who is come 
into the world, and 
that ‘ tlnough faith in 
His name we have 
life.” The Apocalypse, 
which he is said to 
have written while an 
►’file on the island of 
Fatmos in the Asge.m 
Sea, vigorously attacks 
all mdilk icnce to false 
dot trines. Thus, quite 
at the dose of the 
apostolic cm we meet 
those tendencies to- 
watds the distortion 
"I original Chnstianity 
which were destined 
in the ensuing period 
to jeopardise its ex- 
istence. 

What was the con- 
stitution cal the 
original community 5 
We find, on the one 
hand, no eagerness tor 
organisation ; on the 
othei hand, fundamental 
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THE APOSTLE PAUL 
Fiom the painting by Ruben* 



SAINT MARK 

From the painting fcy Fra Bartolomeo. 

aversion to it. over this 


seemed unnecessary, 
or because they 
expected the imme- 
diate end of the 
world, and thus * 
thought it unneces- 
sary to secure the 
permanence of their 
society by the intro- 
duction of legal 
forms ; but chiefly 
because the fulness 
of life and a strong 
social spirit fjlled 
them all, and because 
they knew that their 
continued existence 
was guaranteed by 
their Lord, who, 
though invisible, was 
ever near. Naturally 
the apostles took a 
leading position, but 
this “ office ” was 
regarded as a “ ser- 
vice.” And when* 
more rights, or, pro- 
perly speaking, more 
opportunities for ren- 
dering service, were 
given them than they 
could exercise usefully, 
they caused certain 
men to be chosen out 
of the community, 
who relieved them of 
the care ot the poor; 
the “ Seven,” as they 
were first called in 
contradistinction to the 
“ Twelve ” apostles, 
the “ Elders ” (pres- 
byters), as they seem 
to have been desig- 
nated later, when their 
number became 
greater with the grow- 
ing community. But 
it did not occur to 
the apostles to 
reserve to themselves 
the superint e n d e n c e » 
society, as if its pow/fiS 


cy,,,. , — 11. over mis sociery, as 11 its d owrTs 

removed" clearl y [ ar emanated from their supreme authority, 

unovui irom these Christians. This nor did the community cfhim a right 
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of electing its officers, nor do we even intended sense of the word by which the 
notice anywhere any aversion from the importance of the chief office was expressed 
* creation of a new office. New conditions — " episcopus.” As the Christians called 
and apparent needs caused new offices Jesus “ghe shepherd and bishop of their 
to be formed, and no extravagant feeling, souls,” so also they called the men who, 
which would wish to leave everything to like Him, cared for the flock. The meaning 
freedom and to the impulse of the spirit, to be conveyed was not that of 

opposed this better arrangement. But 0 * . . overseers, but of guardians. 
’ when the apostles had no longer any per- | “Not as those who lule the 

manent abode in Jerusalem, we see an- p people” were they called shep- 

other man at the head of the community : herds, but because they fed the flock, pro- 
the brother of Jesus, already mentioned, vided it with nourishment, and guarded it 
James. Yet we cannot ascertain how from wolves. We soon come across still 
far his authonty was limited ; evidently another office, that of the “ servants,” 
it was not closely limited, being a service deacons. They performed special com- 
of love shown to the community. Alter missions or services, which the bishops 
his death it is another kinsman of Je-us, pointed out to them. 

Simeon by name, who stands serving at This, then, was the organisation — if »c 
their head. Together with the one may speak of it as such— of the separate 



SAINT MARK PREACHING AT ALEXANDRIA, WHERE HE FOUNDED A CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 
A famous painting: by Giovanni Bellini, now in the Brera Gallery at Milan 


“ leader,” the elders seem to have attended communities; m the original community 
to the external affairs of the community. a leadei and with him a number ot 
The development was somewhat dif- presbyters entrusted with separate iasks ; 
ferent in the communities composed in the Gentile Christian communities a 
principally of Gentdea. Here Paul insti- college ot presbyteis, or “ bishops,” at the 
tuted elders. Not, however, at once, as head, with the deacons to aid them, 
if such an office were necessary in itself ; it What, then, was the relation of these 
was only on the return journey from dififei ent communities to each other ? 
his first missionary tour that he deter- Did they gtand independently side by side, 
p Ml mined’to do so. The need for or did they legally form a united whole ? 
hiUtiU i some single administrative body Neither one nor the other. The separate 
th« Elder* ^ad soon s h° wn itself. It is communities neither soughf anxiously to 
* not told us whether he himself preserve their absolute independence, nor 
nominated these men or whether he left did they wish to compel a united organisa- 
the election of them to the community, tion. They felt themselves to be a u*ity, 
Such questions of jealousy and distrust and, therefore, tried to create and to pre- 
still lay far from those Christians. They serve ties among themselves, to smooth or 
recognised ogiy duties in the service of the abolish distinctions. As soon as coin- 
brethren, but no rights. This was the mumtics were formed outside Jerusalem, 

* ?8s* 
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tbc apostles felt that they had obligations 
towards them. Two of them went to 
Samaria, in order to minister to the 
Christians there. Barnabas was*sent to 
Antioch, in order to “ strengthen ” those 
who had been baptised into Christianity. 
In every imaginable way Paul tried to estab- 
lish the fact that all Christians formed a 


The Oumu 
of the CkriltilD 
Cnaanltf 


single aggregate. He greeted 
the one community from 
the other, sent salutations 
from individuals to indi- 


viduals at a distance. He made the com- 
munities exchange among themselves the 
letters they had received horn him. One 
community sent support to him while he 
• laboured in another. He organised a 
fund among the Christians converted by 
him on bolmli of the distressed Christians 
of Palestine. Even in outward relations 


he tried to establish equality among all 
lx'lievers, and based such arrangements 
on the argument that otlrar communities 
observed them. But the violent dispute 
over the necessity ot observing the law 
established the fact that all baptised in 
Jesus were one. The different attitudes 
with regard to this question would destroy 
this unity, lienee the struggles to find a 
compromise. But there was not yet 
any need to represent this unity in any 
systematic foiin. As long as apostles 
lived, they were the outward bond of the 
Church. 


The common religious life in this first 
period bore the same character. Here, 
again, there was nothing ot legal precept 
and fixed ordinance. The Christians of 


Jerusalem still look a zealous part in the 
teligious life* ol their nation. But withal 
tlu re was the need to emphasise and to 
promote that which was common to them, 
and which differentiated them from those 
who did not believe in Jesus. They 
assembled in the houses, in order “ to 
remain in the teaching of the apostles,” 
to pray in common, to testify to the 
The bonds of union between 

Holy themselves by partaking of 
£ueh»riit comm °n meals, and to cele- 
brat? the Eucharist in remem- 
brance of Him. 


In the communities composed princi- 
pally of Gentiles two sorts of religious 
services were soon distinguishable. The 
one class, intended only lor the brethren, 
comprised the agape, or love-feast, and 
tht* celt’ httit ion of the Lord’s Supper j 
the othv, to which those also who had not 
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yet received baptism were admitted, 
served for the preaching of their faith. 

If Paul was the leader of the assembly, he r 
naturally was the speaker. If he was not 
there, an extract from the Old Testament 
or from letters written by Paul was read, 
or some other person stepped forward who 
felt moved to speak. One spoke as , 
“ prophet ” on the strength of a revelation ; 
another, as " teacher,” explained what the 
present or former revelation connoted ; 
a third “ exhorted,” while he applied the 
word of God to individuals by name. 

Not only in comparison with the apostles, 
who were equipped with this threefold 
gift, but also in comparison with the 
members of the community to whom one 
of these gifts was granted the elders (or 
bishops) at first were quite subordinated 
in the religious service. But soon, in 
certain places at least, were seen the 
dangers of a procedure so exposed to 
caprice. The excitable Greek spirit 
allowed religious enthusiasm to express 
itself in forms, which did not tend towards 


the 11 edification ” of the meeting, and 
vanity and self-complacency could easily 
lead to intemperance of speech. To meet 
. such a state of affairs in the 

* Corinthian Church, Paul had to 

Good mm ° B la y down the P rinci P le that .aH 
* gifts are bestowed for the ‘ ‘com- 

mon good,” and that all speech, therefore, 
which did not seem to edify those present, 
must be discontinued. There appeared, 


then, quite soon, in the celebration of the 
divine service a limitation on the rightful 
liberty of the individual. 

As the number of the Christians in- 


creased and the expectation of the ap- 
proaching end of the world lessened, the 
religious zeal of the earliest period yielded 
to a more restrained calmness, and the 
gift of prophecy was more rarely seen. 
Therefore, in the choice of new bishops 
the condition was laid down that they 
must possess the gift of teaching, in order 
that the communities might not, when 
none of the old apostles „were any longer 
among them, be dependent in their 
religious meetings merely upon "prophets” 
ana “ teachers.” Thus, it also happened 
that while at first the Christians assem- 
bled daily, if possible, gradually a definite 
day of the week was reserved for meeting 
for divine worship. Even in apostobt. 
times this was the " Lord’s Day,” the 
first day of the week, on which tne Lord 
rose from the dead. 
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In order to form a correct conception 
of the .moral conditions prevalent in the 
Gentile Christian communities, we must 
not fail to notice that the high demands 
which fhe writings of Jesus’ disciples, so 
well known to us, make upon their readers 
do not at all reflect the opinions of 
Christianity at that date, but only the 
ideas of those who had grown up in the 
purer atmosphere of Judaism. On the 
contrary, not only do we come upon 
instances of gross offences against morality, 
but especially the warnings and admoni- 
tions given by Paul in his epistles as to 
what was necessary for “ salvation ” 
show how completely the moral bias of 
tue Christians was as yet under the in- 
fluence of the conditions and ideas which 
prevailed in the Gentile world. 

That there must be another standard of 
morality than custom, and that every 
Christian with regard to this question 
must acquire a completely independent 
judgment and maintain it and follow it in 
opposition to a world which judges quite 
otherwise — to inculcate this and to ac- 
custom the Christians to the permanent 
realisation of these new moral notions, 
. must have required tens, if not 

of the*oi<i hundreds, of years. A man 
p “ announced the desire forregene- 
1,1,1 rated life only by his request to 
be received into the community. Only 
gradually were people forced to learn what 
this new life comprised, to learn somehow 
that the relation of the sexes was not a 
matter of moral indifference ; that even 
the nourishment of the body required 
rules, and that man was not the free lord 
over his own words. 

On the other hand, there now arose the 
danger of z miscomprehension ol the 
new and great ideas which Christianity 
had brought forth. They were, accord- 
ing to the word of their Founder, to work 
gradually, like leaven, in the world, 
inwardly first, then outwardly ; they were- 
little by little to change the universal 
ideas, so as to make the outward form of 
life more and mortf different. The danger 
rested in the fact that Christians would 
come to regard existing institutions and 
conditions as abolished by Christianity, 
since they were influenced by the spirit 
of paganism, instead of adapting them- 
selves to them until they were changed 
by The new spirit. It might be thought 
that the high^position and the freedom 
which fitting tp the Chrjstiap as a 


" child of God and heir of eternal life ” 
did not allow any subordination to other 
men, especially to non-Christians — any 
subordination of the wife to the husband, 
of the slave to his master, of subjects to 
heathen magistrates. The apostle Paul 
is obliged to prove that the Christian, 
through his new i elation towards God, 
_ , is in no way exempted from the 

? , *. . laws of the community ; that he 
t should show his faith in God. 
* who has wi’led or permitted 
these regulations, by willing self-sub- 
mission to them. He is compelled to 
warn them not to make “ freedom a 
cloak toi wickedness.” Not without 
reason the apostle Paul looked at the 
future of the Christian communities with 
gloomy forebodings when he thought 
himself at the end of his ministry. John, 
too. cries warningly: “Believe not eVfery 
spirit, but try the spirits whether they 
are of God.” ' 

One thing the Church took with her to 
meet the approarhing storms : the writ- 
ings of her founders, a substitute for their 
oral preaching and a means through 
which they could be moved by the spirit 
of the founder. Attempts were made 
to keep alive the form, the life, the teach- 
ing ot Jesus. Collections of His sayings 
(logia) must soon have been made, with 
the addition, more or less, oi the historical 
events connected with them. 

The Gosj>el, the good tidings, is the 
name given io these attempts to recall 
the facts on which the Christian belief 
rests. ( )f those Gospels which are extant, 
the three with which the New Testament 
opens are the oldest. There are no cogent 
reasons for refusing to ascribe the first to 
the apostle Matthew or to doubt the old 
account that he wrote his book, in the 
first place, for the Jewish Christians in 
Palestine, and, therefore, in the Aramaic 
language. The Greek version, which we 
know, may also be attributed to him, since 
such a bilingual publication of a 
v^ork is familiar to us from other 
writers of the time. The correct- 
ness of the tradition that the 
second Gospel is the work of*the already 
mentioned John Mark, the companio&f.W 
Peter, is vouched for by some peculiarities 
of the book. The authorship of the third 
is attributed to Luke the Physician, who, 
on many occasions accompanied Paul. 
He wished to produce a treatise on the 
sacred story for the Gentile Theophihtt, 
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THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 

FOLLOWERS OF THE APOSTLES AND THEIR WORK 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 

AS the coral reefs rise higher and higher decimated.’’ A synod which was held 
** from the bottom of the sea, until a there united no fewer than seventy African 
storm discloses to those who sail over them and Numidian bishops. The commer- 
the secret growth of long ages, thus Chris- cial relations between Asia Minor and 
tianity expands in the calm, and the Southern Gaul facilitated the sowing here 
great world knows nothing oi it, until of the seed of the new faith. About the 
suddenly through the storm of nersecu- _ . year 177 Christian communities 

tion a Christian community becomes _* r,ee, l ““ flourished there, at Lugdunum 
visible to all. There are records of mar- chrUtUaity (Lyons), at Vienne, 

tyrs from which we learn that in the as wc learn from the account 

country of Garamasa, east of the Tigris, of the cruel persecution endured by them, 
south of the Little Zab, Christians dwelt which these communities sent to the 
even before 170 a.d. The kingdom of churches in Asia and Phrygia. 

Osroene, having Edessa as its capital, It is only by chance that we hear anything 

extended along the eastern bank of the of new Christian communities. Where- 
Euphrates. There were Christians here ever in the Roman empire or beyond jits 
at so early a period that the legend could boundaries Christians came, they .spoke 
arise of the Agbar, or prince, of this land of that which was the highest to them, 
deriding letters to Jesus. Celsus, the enemy of the Christians, 

Towards the end of the second century reports in 178 : “ Weavers, tanners, shoe- 
Agbar Bar Manu stamped the sign of makers, the most uneducated and roughest 
tlie cross on his coins, men, are the most zealous preachers.” 
m k T A The governor of Bithynia At the same time, many Christians made 
N rC Q° i* announced to the emperor, it their life’s work to spread their faith. 

ew otpe j ra j an (98-117), that not only These missionaries were called apostles, 
the towns, but also the villages and the The “ Teaching of the Apostles," which 
plains were full of Christians, the heathen appeared about iio, required that they 
temples were almost deserted, the duty of should restrict themselves to labouring 
sacrificing to the gods almost forgotten. among the heathen, and permitted them 
From Egyptian Alexandria, Christianity to remain two days, at the longest, 
pushed on towards the south. Not only in places where Christian communities 
Jewish and Greek circles were opened to already existed. In what circles did this 
it, but in the next tew years a Coptic new belief find adherents ? With the 
translation of the writings of the New conviction that Christianity was the true 
Testament was able to find circulation, wisdom, Paul had complained: “Not many 
and Christian (communities appear in wise, not many mighty, not many noble ! ’ 
theThebais. In the same way the Gospel _ _ With the view that only 

spread towards the cast in Arabia and those learned in philo- 

towards the west in the district of A.te«nHhe Gomel s °phy could judge of such 
Cyrene. From Rome the Christian p transcendent questions, 

faith was borne over the sea to Africa, and Celsus scoffed at the uneducated Christians. 
Carthage became a new colony. At But we hear also of philosophers who 
th«, beginning of the following period found in Christianity that which they 
(about 200) Tertuliian could declare that sought for vainly in the different schools 
if a persecution of the Christians were of heathen wisdom. We know of near 
to be carried out, “ Carthage must be relations of the emperqf who became 
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the Gospel and Revelation of Peter, our 
knowledge of which' has been greatly, 
enriched by the latest discoveries in the 
monk’s grave at Achmin. The former* so 
depicts the story of Jesus’ passion that 
I’ilate, the representative of the heathen 
world, appears in a more favourable light. 
The latter regards the present Christians 
as degenerate, and attempts t6 bring them 
back to their senses by describing hell and 
and its unspeakable torments. An Asiatic 
presbyter is said to have composed 
the “ Stories of Paul and Thecla.” When 
railed to account for his boldness, he 
declared lie had so treated the subject 
only out oi love for Paul. But this 
motive could not shield him from deposi- 
tion. The Church did not wish, like the 
heretics, that pious lrauds should prevail. 

A second group ot writers of our period 
is comprised under the title of " Apostolic 
Fathers.” A schism had arisen in the 
Corinthian community and had led to the 


i auiaivihi uj'j/v au-o, min n v *1 

prophecies in the mouths of 
Jacob’s sons, to which are joined 
moral warnings and references to 
the fulfilment of the hopes of 
Christians. Consequently some, 
thiough the wish to picture to 
themselves the beginnings of 
Christianity in a more clear and 
thorough manner than the writ- 
ings preserved hom primitive 
times afforded — others, through 
the need to lend authority to 
new but divergent views through 
ostensibly old records — let them- 
selves be led awav into creating 
new Gospels. Arts ot the Apostles* 
Kpistles, or Revelations. We arc 
acquainted merely with the names 
or with scanty fragments of most 
ot such wor ks : and, as a rule, 
there are no data by which to 
determine the period of their 
production and to decide the 
The question whether they 
Religion* 8,,, ? u . w reckoned as 
Writer* 1 < ‘' , R' 0Us romances or as 
records from ancient 
times. Early in the post-apostolic 
period must have been composed 
the " Protevangelium of James 
the lounger,” which depicts the 
infancy of Jesus from the birth of 
Ills mother, Mary, to the Massacre 
ot the Innocents at Bethlehem. To 
the same period roughly belong 
2856 
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biahop ot Antioch, wu taken to Rome in the nu 
zjln in the u-en* of the Colouetun, he was given over to 

Thfn^nil* - * “ id that hl » P r *T er wm», HMiy 1,0 God, u 
1 ™??. C i° ra ’ be . DOW *0 eronnd between the teeth of thate wild 
next* that I may become white bread for ray Heavenly M arter. 11 


Christians. Certainly in the meetings of 
the Christians there were far more poor 
men and slaves than noble and learned 
men. But if we take into consideration 
how small the number of educated men 
was at that time in comparison with 
tiie mass of uneducated — only one-half 
per cent, of the inhabitants of Rome 
belonged to the upper classes 
“ ,rly — there is absolutely no reason 
Chriatlan j Qr j| |(1 assum pti<m that Cliris- 
Literaturc t | an ; t y attracted principally 
only the uneducated. The Christian 
literature of this period contradicts such 
an assumption. Comparatively little x>t 
it has been preserved. But in it we find 
such writings as in no way betray a low 
standard of education in their authors. 

Above all, the wish to possess material 
for Christian teaching induced persons 
to alter Jewish writing* according to 
Christian notions. At the end of the first 
century the “ Testament of the Twelve 

Pufriur/’lK annnornf( urliirh Itl'jf'PC 
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that there is yet time for repent* 
ance. This writing at first enjoyed 
such high esteem m the Church 
that it was almost placed on a level 
with the Holy Scriptures of primi- 
tive times, and reckoned at any 
rate worthy of being read aloud in 
divine service. This fact should be 
evidence that it appeared at an 
early date, somewhere at the begin- 
ning of the second century. The 
so-called “ Epistle of Barnabas.’’ 
which may belong to the same 
time, stood in high esteem, in Alex- 
andria. although the author carries 
his opposition to Judaism to such 
a pitch as to declare the observance 
of the Mosaic laws by the Jews to 
be a diabolic error, and although 
he puts a new interpretation on 
the Old Testament by means of 
almost incredibly bold allegories. 

A peculiar interest is presented 
by the seven letters which the 
bishop Ignatius of Antioch wrote 
in ii2, on his way to martyrdom 
at Rome, to different communities 
in Asia Minor and to the bishop 
Polycarp in order to exhort them 
to steadfastness and concord. He 
begs the Christians at Rome not to 
make another attempt to liberate 
»Au? e ?iW him, tor he is absolutely convinced 

»*• }» »“ * ,k * d t0 deny chriit, but it «aid to that death will lead him to life, and 

that by anything which he might 
still say or do in life he would not be 
able to testify so forcibly to his faith as 
through steadfast endurance of death by 
the teeth of the wild beasts in the arena, 
at Rome. 

Soon after his death we find the letter of 
Polycarp from Smyrna to the community in 


POLYCARP-S TESTIMONY FOR CHRIST 
Polycarp, the firafc bishop of Smyrna, loni 
there, but In the reto 

before the proconsul , _ w 

bare refused, saying, “Hear my free Confession— I am a Christian. 

removal of certain presbyters from office. 

Then— probably in the year 97 — the 
presbyter Clemens sent thither from 
pome a letter exhorting them to humility 
|nd love. Clemens did not call himself 
Jishop of Rome, and did not even men- 
Dn his own name — “ The Church ot 
od on pilgrimage at Rome, to the 
hurch of God abiding at Corinth in a 
range land.” A second letter, known 
Jder the name of the " Second Letter of 
emens,” certainly did not emanate 
om that presbyter. It was probably 
ritten about i^p, and is not a letter 
at the oldest Christian sermon of 
lich we know, an exhortation to the 
[trial and conflict in this life, that we 
ay be crowned in the life to come." 
iThe famous Her mas was a layman ; his 
firings bore the title of “ Shepherd,” 

|use the angel of repentance, in whose 
xth most of the exhortations are placed, 
itroduced by him as a shepherd. In 
form of visions the point is impressed 


utyi 

Philippi, which had asked him to send all 
the writings of the martyc that were in his 
hands. This letter contains so many quotas 
tions from the New Testament Scriptures 
that it is at the same time of importance as 
an eloquent testimony of their antiquity. 
While the Christian literature of tiffs 
_. period which we have so far 
_ * ”, mentioned was iptended for 

WriHoxi Christians, the third series of 
writings was directed to th% 
heathen. It was called forth by the new 
position which the pagan world, especially 
the state authorities, assumed towards 
Christianity. Up to the beginning of 
the post-apostolic era the Christians ha4 
certainly suffered from the hatred of the 
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Jews. The Roman state, on the contrary, 
as a rule, laid no obstacles in their way, 
holding as yet no regard (or them. Sprung 
from Judaism, they were reckoned as a 
Jewish sect. When they were suddenly, 
in the year 64, recognised at Rome as an 
independent body, and were persecuted by 
the state, the disregard which was again 
m shown them during the next 

war N«ro decades, proves that such cx- 
*7*“*”* ceptional procedure requires 

e r * a S j K . c j a i explanation. The 

motive of the massacre of the Christians by 
Nero was merely the need of the emperor 
lo shift upon others the suspicion that he 
had set fire to the capital of the world for 
his own pleasure. Who should these 
others be but the Jews, especially those 
who had their stalls where the fire broke 
out ? And how could these escape the 
danger threatening them more simply 
and safely than by diverting the suspicion 
from themselves to the hated Christians ? 
Tlius the state authorities learnt to 
make a difference 1 x*twoen the Jews and 
the Christians of the town, but only for 
the immediate occasion. The authorities 
never believed in the real guilt of these 
Christians, and the previous state of 
indifference towards them continued. 


The position must have become quite 
different when the outbreak and failure 
of the Jewish rising not only entirely 
separated the Christians from the Jews 
in internal relations, hut compelled them 
to take precautions no longer to be mis- 
taken lor a Jewish party. And now, when 
the distinction between them and the 
Jews was universally known, it was per- 
ceived that their numlier had become 
unsuspectedly large, and was increasing 
every day on a scale which had never 
been noticed in any sect. It had become 
imjKissihle to disregard them. 

I he tact that the Christians wished to he 
regal ded as different lrom all others, that 
they did not attend the popular festivals, 
How th« Pagans dosel y connected with the 
Misrepresented cite cult, and the licen- 
Christianity hous or brutalspectacles in 
, * which the people expressed 
their national self-consciousness, that they 
defined the task of life so differently from 
the rest of the world, and staked their all on 
something other and presumably higher 
than wealth, honour, or enjoyment-this 
irritated the heathen world. It invented, 
spread and believed only too gladly in- 
credible crimes of this weird sect which 
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could not be measured by any traditional 
standard. At their secret meals they were 
said to slaughter and eat children — perhaps 
a listener had once heard the words, “ Take 
and drink all of this ; this cup is the New 
Testament in my Blood,” Or they were 
reported to indulge in the grossest im- 
morality — perhaps a spy had once seen 
the Christians before the celebration of the 
sacred feast giving each other the kiss of 
brotherhood, but had not reported that 
only men with men and women with 
women thus showed their close bonds of 
union. Men felt themselves the more 
entitled to attribute these crimes to them 
since they were indignant at their secret 
proceedings. It is quite comprehensible 
that under such circumstances the persecu- 
tions of the Christians were on many 
occasions due to the wishes of the mass of 
the people. 

The courts, however? needed the sup- 
port of the law before they could accede to 
such demands. Three laws of the empire 
could be brought to bear on the question. 
The law of the Twelve Tables forbade 


men to have other gods than those publicly 
re c°gnised. The Julian law as 
at Treaion to lreason declared everything 
to the State to hc a crime a g ain sf the state 
. which bore in itsel f the character 

of secret discontent with the government — 
for example, secret nightly meetings. The 
law as to sacrilege, finally, was directed 
against the refusal to sacrifice to the gods 
or to the genius of the emperor. It is clear 
that all these laws rest on the same con- 
ception. Everything, even religion, must 
be subordinate to the state. Not that 
which is true must be believed ; not that 
which is moral must be clone ; the welfare 
of the state stands above truth and 
morality. It is a crime against the state 
to doubt the religion adopted by the 
state and not to submit to it. Would the 
Christians admit this theory ? In so doing 
they would give up their Christianity. For, 
according to Christianity, religion is the 
personal bond betwee* man and God 
which has to precede all other relations. 

Therefore, there was nothing left to the 
state but to compel these Christians by its 
own power to adopt its religion. But if 
they could not be forced to do so, if their 
fellowship with God was worth more to 
them than life itself, then the quest ion^Ous 
hound to arise whether t^e state could 
maintain its position against such unex- 
ampled constancy and slay until not one of 
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these heroes was left on earth, or whether, as no longer Christians 1 What love for 
finally, vanquished by the supernatural, it truthfulness must this Christian faith have 
would abandon its claim and bow before inculcated ! It was the name which was 
the God of these Christians. A tremendous punished, and yet not only a name, but a 
spectacle, this struggle for life and death deed. 

between the Roman state, equipped with No one can say how far this persecution, 
the united strength of this world, and this which we hear of through Pliny, extended, 
band of Christians, with no other power The head of the community at Jerusalem, 
at their disposal than' the power to die. „ _ _ Simeon, fell. One of the last 

As early as the reign of Domitian the * OM victims was Ignatius, bishop 

blood of Christians flowed in Rome. Where *h«Ck i f .. of Antioch, who was dragged 
after that they were brought to trial no one r * ** B * to Rome to be thrown before 

can say. As the younger Pliny, governor the wild beasts. But up to the end of the 
of Bithynia, in the year 112 inquired from post- apostolic time the hatred against the 
the emperor Trajan how he was to deal Christians kept breaking out, now here, 
with the Christians, persecutions must now there, into violent eruptions. The 
already have taken place. Pliny excused notion that Christians were punishable as 
his inquiry on the plea that he had nt ver such was so, universal that the heathen 
yet been piesent at the trials of Christians, people regarded a iormal judicial inquiry 
He begged lor information on the question as unnecessary punctiliousness, and wished 
wlict hot those Christians also who had the Christians to be punished without it. 
committed no offences were to be con- In public disasters men thought they 
demned ; whether, that is to say, the mere could trace the wrath of the gods. "If 
fact ot being a Christian was punishable, the Tiber rises to the houses, if the Nile 
and whether lie was authorised to discharge does not rise over the fields, if the earth 
those Who, by invocation of the gods and shakes, if famine or pestilence breaks out, 
hy sacrifices before the statue of the straightway the people cry out, * To the 
emperor, proved their loyalty lions with the Christians ! ’ ” Antoninus 
p * h d to l ' lu s ^ ate cven ^ previously Pius (i ’8 1G1) was compelled to issue 
roien c they had been Christians. The edicts which enforced strict observance of 
emperor answered both ques- legal methods with regard to such violent 
tions iii the affirmative, but forbade officials proceedings. Yet the state never doubted 
to spy out the Christians or to give credit its ability to annihilate completely this 
to anonymous suspicious. Christianity was preposterous movement so soon as it 
evidently to him only an extravagance, seemed necessary. To be obliged to fear it 
innocent in itself, but also unlawful, and was pure absurdity ! 
one which could not be declared permis- This new situation, that both the bulk 
sible. This correspondence was published of the population and the authorities 
a few years after. Accordingly, a definite considered Christianity worthy of notice 
precedent for the treatment oi the Chris- and of opposition, produced a new class of 
tians was established for the officials, literature, the apologetic. Experience 
which was observed up to the middle of taught that neither the self-vindication 
the third century. What a peculiar posi- of the Christians when placed before the 
tion was created by that edict ! “ When couits, nor the fact of their moral purity 
dealing with the Christians,” complains were sufficient to move their opponents 
Tertullian, " they punish not deeds, but from their hatred. The attempt had, 
the name.” And yet they did not punisli therefore, to be made .to obtain another 
the use of the name Christian as an illegal ... verdict, through writings in- 
let, which is punished, even if it is not , " 1 tended to prove all hostile 

ikely to be repealed. On the contrary, a ^ p -a reproaches to be meaningless 
nan could win complete exemption from and "Christianity to be the fulfil- 

penalty if he relinquished the name tern- ment of that for which the Nobler heathen 
porarily — a man might be a Christian before also craved. Soon there were Christian 
and after the judicial proceeding. philosophers and rhetoricians, heads of 

What real strength must Christianity committees, who addressed such writings 
have had in itself if, despite this easy means sometimes to the heathen generally, some- 
if defence, Christians never thought to make times directly to the emperor, 
ise of it, and regarded those members of Born in Samaria of Hellenic parents, 
heir community who did make use of it Justin had sought for certainty of reS^Sfes 

mi" 
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conviction in one school of philosophy 
after another, and had found it at last in 
Christianity. This, therefore, was reck- 
oned by him as the true philosophy, in 
the sense that it actually performed that 
which philosophy only promised to give. 
He did not for this reason doff his philo- 
sopher’s cloak, but tried by lectures and 
disputations to win adherents 
k t0 Christianity. About the year 
jV 150 he addressed an apology 
* ,r to Antoninus Pius, and soon 
afterwards, moved by a specially out- 
rageous case of an unjust sentence against 
Christians, he published a second and 
shorter apology. As he had risen through 
philosophy to Christianity, so he now 
gladly pointed to the fact that among the 
nobler philosophers traces 'of the same 
divine wisdom appeal which manifested 
itself perfectly in Jesus. But there speaks 
in his writings not only a lover of wisdom, 
who has to do with mere knowledge, but 
a manly character glad to die for the truth. 

“ You can kill, but you cannot harm 
as ! ” He. indeed, suffered scourging and 
death at Romd in the year 165, together 
with a numhei of his scholars, “ because 
they would not sacrifice to the gods.” 

The same road to Christianity led his 
pupil latian, who was of Assyrian stock, 
to another coiueptimi of what previously 
had been deal to him. He, too, found at 
last among the Christians that which he 
in vain looked tor among the Greeks. But 
he was comerned, above all, with the 
question ot moial legeneration. He 
therefore saw now only t lie dark side in 
Greek philosophy and art, and in his 
" Speech to the Greeks” praised Chris- 
tianity as the truth, accessible even to 
the uneducated, which morally recreated 
mankind. 

Quite contrary is the method of the 
Representations on Behalf of the Chris- 
tians ’’—the ordinary translation, " Peti- 
tion (Suppliratio) for the Christians,” 

Philosopher. 1S , h i irdl y a rorrect rendering 
Defend °* ulff meaning of vparptla iripl 
Christianity the somewhat diffi- 

cult Greek title — which the 
otherwise unknown “ Athenian philo- 
sopher, Athenagoras, addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus. He not onlv 
answered the taunts and charges of crime 
flung at the Christians, but tried also to 
prove that precisely those views which 
were condemned in Christians were to 
be found in a similar form in heathen 
2862 


philosophers. In a second writing on the 
Resurrection he sought to represent this 
single doctrine as in no way unreasonable, 
The classical treatise of the Roman 
advocate, Minucius Felix, may have been 
written about 180. In form it followed 
Cicero’s “ De Natura Deorum " as a 
model. 1 1 is entitled ‘ ‘ Octavius,” because 
its contents are in the form of a conversa- 
tion which Octavius, the friend of the 
author, holds on the seashore near Ostia 
with the heathen Csecilius about the' 
Christian and heathen religions. The 
latter, a sceptic, is disgusted at the posi- 
tiveness with which uneducated Christians 
judge of God and God’s attributes. Simply 
because nothing is certain, he maintains 
men ought to adhere to the traditional 
belief in the gods. All that the average 
pagan education of that time could adduce 
against Christianity could be freely ex- 
pressed in this discussion. Octavius makes 
a friendly answer, but with such clearness 
and "emphasis that his opponent finally 
declares himself vanquished. “ We then 
went joyous and glad on our way. Caecilius 
rejoiced that he had become a believer, 
t . Octavius that he had con- 
of the r * 1 Uerecl > an( I I that my Caecilius 
, or Goa had become a believer and that 
my Octavius had conquered.” 
While the above-mentioned and similar 
writings were only intended for such 
heathens as despised Christianity or hated 
and persecuted it, and, therefore, were 
meant only to demonstrate to them the 
baselessness of their hostility, and selected 
isolated points against which to direct 
their attack, passing over in silence the 
deepest truths of Christianity, another 
treatise of this class was able to work more 
freely, since it was meant for a man who 
already faced Christianity with some 
interest and goodwill. 

The unknown author of the “ Letter to 
Diognetus,” a man who was capable, 
through classical acquirements, of writing 
in a pure style, had no need to shrink from 
describing to such a man the great truth of 
Christianity, which might seem to the 
genuine pagan a degradation of the 
Divinity, the truth that “ God is love.” To 
this love, he explained, a man must sur- 
render himself. In joyful gratitude he can- 
not but love God in return, and from this 
springs also brotherly love. Thus Chris- 
tianity is the religion of the spirit and of 
truth, which can surmount all incidental, 
individual, and national distinctions, and is 
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able to create new men. *’ Its adherent^ 
are not differentiated from other men by 
country, speech, or any external qualities ; 

*they take part in everything as citizens, 
and are satisfied with everything as 
strangers. They live in the world, and 
yet are not of the world. They obey the 
existing laws, but by their life transcend 
the requirements of the law. They love all 
and* are persecuted by all. They are not 
known, and yet they are condemne 1. They 
are put to death, and by this led to life." 

E\en in these few words a breath of 
that peculiar spirit is wafted towards 
us vi'hich inspiied these early Christians, 
and is apparent in all the extant literature 
of that time. Everything is sustained by 
the consciousness that the Christian has 
found something inexpicssibly great : that 
his life has gained a glorious importance, 
an exalted purpose ; that the ; 
discord in it is abolished ; that 
uifity and harmony has en- 
tered into its thoughts, will, 
and deed. Ignatius calls the 
Christians “ Berners of God, 
bearers of Christ, bearers ol 
the Holy One, adorned on all 
sides by the commands ot 
Jesus Christ." He terms 
Christianity “something co- 
lossal.” The Christians are 
not- perplexed because the 
heatlien do not understand 
it. That which faith gives 
remains concealed to profane 
eyes. But they know them- 
selves to be so rich that the 
keynote of their life is ioy. *<>P her ' but became a Christian 
Even Hernias, the earnest ‘ nd wrote in d ' r ' nce of the ,aitb - 
preacher of repentance, can write : 

“Banish all sorrow. It is worst than 
all evil spirits. The spirit oi God which 
is granted you endures no sorrow and 
no complaining. Put on the joyous mood, 
which is ever well pleasing to God. Let 
it be well to thee in Him. For all live 
in God who cast away sorrow and 
clothe themselves in pure joyousness.” 

.Conscious that in truth they need not 
Vail t ** Earned of their faith and 
far ikatp fife, and that no power 

Faith of the world could take from 
them their unseen kingdom, 
the Christians scorned to beg for mercy. 

Even in the apologies which were laid 
down at the throne of thje rulers 
of the world no cringing or flattery is 
found. “Not with flattery nor begging 
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A FATHER OF THE CHURCH 
Born of Greek parentage, Justin, 
the martyr, was a Platonic philo- 


for forgiveness do we come before you," 
writes Justin. Rightly has it been said 
that there was here no trace to be found 
of a submissive, sorrowful, apologetic tone. 
The consciousness of fighting for the 
truth, and of being able to die 
for it, gave them a dignified 
bearing, and they did not shrink 
from any attempt to make the 
murderous opponent feel his own grievous 
injustice. The Caesars thus came to 
hear a sirain hitherto unknown to them. 
In their meetings for divine worship 
the Christians prayed fervently for their 
emperor, whom their God had appointed. 
How could they, speaking before this 
emperor, in order merely to obtain 
indulgence, deny that Christianity was 
something hitherto unknown ? While the 
Christians were thus fighting against the 
annihilation which threatened 
them from the heathen world, 
that current in their midst, 
of which we have already 
noticed the first traces in the 
apostolic age, grew stronger. 
The storms from without 
coincide with a process of 
disintegration within. 

The more the old religions 
lost in estimation, the greater 
was the tendency to put new 
philosophic interpretations 
on the old myths, to find in 
them popular descriptions of 
profound ideas, and then to 
blend the ideas won from 
various religions into one 
speculative system. Thus a 
distinction was made between 
the religion to be conceded to the un- 
educated and the Gnosis, a knowledge 
which was to be accessible only to a 
select band. This was to solve the riddle 
of the universe; above all, to give a 
clear evidence as to the origin, meaning, 
and object of the dualism which per- 
vades everything, ot the contrast between 
idea and sensible manifestation, between 
good and evil, between light and darkness. 
This movement of the times affected the 
Christian communities al^>. Primitive 
Christianity wished to give fellowship with 
God ; but he who found that fellowship 
extolled also “ the wealth in wisdom and 
knowledge ” which had become his. 

And, without doubt, Christianity an- 
nounced many thoughts quite new to the 
heathen world ; so those men turned to it 
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who looked to it for an actual solution ol received. Who was to decide what was 
speculative problems and for a means of truth ? The order of independent pro- 
satisfying their eagerness for knowledge, phets was still esteemed. The offices in. 
Soon the numbers of the Christians had the Church were still appointed without 
become too great to be completely free regard to unity. The connection between 
from such elements. They drew other the communities was as loose as ever. 
Christians to themselves, promising to Only one thing was left which could 
them knowledge higher than the common teach them to recognise and avoid the 
belief which the Church troubled waters that were surging in — 
M tagling of could give. A society of the that was the Christian spirit. Would it be 
P»«aaiim and j n | t j ate< i was formed. The clear and strong enough to repel this self- 
Chmtinnity ma gj c system of mysteries conscious, insinuating Gnosis ? The Church 
with its symbolic actions and secret conse- recognised this enemy, presenting itself as 
crations was borrowed from the heathen a friend. It did not rest until he was over- 
world, in older (hat not merely the under- come. Rut the ensuing period will show 
standing but also the spirit might be con- that the Church itself in the course of these 
tented. Essentially all this was paganism, hard struggles assumed another form. 

But it accepted Christian thoughts, above We notice' the first tendencies in this 
all, the idea of redemption, and in this pro- direction early in the post-apostolic 
cess of evolution assigned a place to Him period. A college of elders or bishops had 
from whomChristians take their name. Yet formerly stood at the head of the com- 
they do not mean by this that redemption munities. We now find in the lette^ of 
from sin and its consequences which Chris- Ignatius mention ol a single bishop, though 
tianity desires, but a redemption Irom the his epistle to the Romans does not mention 
world, a liberation of the spiritual from the the supremacy ol the bishop of that rrnn- 
inaterial, ol the light from the darkness munity. The letter of Polvcaip shows 
Endless is the variety of these different the same thing regarding the community 
Gnostic systems, strange, weird, bizarre . at Philippi. But the corn- 

phantoms m the pale moonlight; a * e * . munities in Asia Minor were 

mixture of the most opposite cults, of Or\nU»tion a ' rea( *y un dcr one bishop, with 
Greek and Jewish philosophy, Syro- r . ,OB piesbvters and deacons below 

Phoenician theories as to the creation of him. Was it, perhaps, the apostle John 
the world, the astrology and magic of the who in these communities, where he had 
East : all hardly to lie grasped by modern gone to minister after Paul’s death, 
conceptions. Some required strict aseeti- introduced the arrangement, which he 
cism and won over many by their con- had learnt to value at Jerusalem, in 
spumous sanctity. Others declared that order to have a responsible representative 
they were raised above the lower laws of in those places where he could not be 
conventional morality, and did not wish to present personally ? This is suggested by 
resist the all-powerful impulses of Nature, the circumstance that each of the seven 
They all offered the hand ot friendship to “ circular letters " in his Apocalypse is 
Christianity if it would only adapt itself to addressed to one “angel” of the com- 
the new and brightly glittering fabric. munity in Asia Minor. In any case, the 
A serious menace to the Church ! new feature soon gained increasing ground 
Fiv-d standards were still wanting by for itself. The greater the dangers which 
which to test what doctrines were author- threatened the communities lrom without 
ised in the ( hnreh. There were, indeed, and from within, the more was the wish 
Th« Gnostic* ho] y writings from the priini- ielt for a central administration. 

Agkinmt ^ ve t™ 68 of Christianity ; The need of episcopacy and of a definite 
the Church Gnostics also ap- centre for Christianity, made the choice' 

pealed to these in support of Rome, where both St. Peter and St. 
of their views” putting arbitrary interpre- Paul had been martyred, inevitable. From 
tations on them by means of the system of the fear that divisions might arise in the 
figurative explanation prevalent among communities, Ignatius on his way to death 
the Christians. At the same time $iey warned them urgently to hold fast to 
themselves fabricated professedly apostolic their connection with the bishop. Yet he 
writings, and prided themselves on being did not thereby set forth a theory that 
in possession of a secret tradition which men should subject themselves blindlv 
only the chosen apostles could have to bishops as such. On the contrary 
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since he knew that these bishops, to whose 
communities he addressed himself, were 
true “overseers,” bishops after God’s heajt, 
he writes : “ Whoever does not follow the 
will of his bishops opposes the will of God.” 
But later the views as to the importance 
of the office were changed, for it was only 
too easy to understand such utterances to 
mean that all bishops were* representatives 
of (rod by virtue of their office. The later 
extension of meaning taught this. 

A second point arose in post-apostolic 
times. What was more natural than 
that the man who desired baptism should 
pronounce in some way or other his 
assent to the Christian faith ? At first 
this rust have been done in the shortest 
form, some addition to the lormula 
adopted by the baptiser: “ 1 baptise thee 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost,” which is also prescribed 
in the “ Teaching of the Apostles.” If. 
then, heresies had to be rejected, short 
explanatory sentences were certainly added 
to that brief expression. Thus a rule of 
iaith was formed which served to dis- 
tinguish, as it were, the universal faith 
. . from perversions ol it. The 
Beginning s jg n if ]canco 0 f this countersign 
“ was bound to increase as the 

Dogma number oi those who desired to 
be received into the Church grew greater, 
and as, therefore, it became more desirable 
to possess a short epitome of that which 
constituted the Christian faith. 

Such epitomes were at first, as might he 
expected, different in the different countries. 
But the increase of intercourse between 
the various communities made it necessary 
to adjust such differences by accepting 
sentences that appeared important 
and were cus ternary elsewhere, and 
by excluding what was too compre- 
hensive. In the conviction that they were 
expressing nothing else in such sentences 
than what the lounders of the Church, the 
apostles, had taught, this rule of faith was 
called “ the. apostolic confession oi Iaith.” 
In any case, before the middle of the second 
century some sueff “ creed ” was in use, 
almost exactly like that in use at the present 
time. Whether this earliest creed was 
composed in Rome, or based on a confes- 
sion originating in the East is uncertain. 

We notice the beginnings of a third 
action of the Church. The sacred Scrip- 
tures* of the Jews were accepted by the 
Christians as inspired by the spirit of God. 
Extracts from them were read aloud in 


the services. Together with these came 
letters of the apostle Paul and other Works 
of Christian authors. In order to multiply 
the available materials for the edification 
of the public, the communities exchanged 
such writings among themselves. When 
the original apostles were dead and the 
“ prophets ” became fewer, these writings 
. replaced what was lost. At the 
Selecting same time also the need arose 
the Apostolic Q f not p erm itting all and every 
writings Christian writing to be read 
aloud at divine service, but of examining * 
whether by age and contents it was suitable 
for the purpose. This question became 
still more weighty when the Gnostics 
attempted to secure the recognition of 
their heresies by means of edited'or forged 
writings ; and when Marcion, a Christian 
enthusiastic for Paul, about 150, wished to 
find distortions of the true Christianity 
in a series of writings which up till then 
had been reckoned apostolic, and rejected 
some and mutilated others. 

The important point now was that every- 
thing which, as dating from the foundation 
of the Church, must count as apostolic, 
whether composed by an apostle himself 
or by another witness of the earliest 
times, should be definitely separated from 
other literature ; and it was material 
whether the contents of such literature 
were orthodox or tainted with heresy. The 
problem was to construct a “ canon.” 
The first list of this kind which is extant — 
unfortunately, in mutilated form, and, 
therefore, not to be certainly defined as 
to its extent — called after its discoverer, 
I.udovico Antonio Muratori, the “ Mura- 
torian canon " — contained twenty-two out 
of the twenty-seven writings collected in 
the present New Testament, and is said to 
have been made in Rome about 180. Some 
130 years later w e learn, through the Church 
historian, Eusebius, that not even then 
were all the writings in our present New 
Testament popularly recognised ; the de- 
cision was still wavering over 
I, , ( orch the Epistle of St. James, the two 
*** 1 * Epistles of Peter, the second 

StpiuUrd. and third EpistIes<pf gt j ohn> 

and the Epistle of I ude. In 360 Athanasius 
put forth a tract, in which these writings 
also were reckoned canonical 
The Church thus sought to win a firmer 
position and fixed standards, that it might 
not lose its course and be wrecked in the 
overpowering fury of the waves. It has, 
in fact, become the Catholic Church. 
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ITS EARLY TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS 

STRUGGLE BETWEEN HEATHENISM & CHRISTIANITY 

l LTHOUGH during the previous period taken away. The heathen pre&ed in 
- the Christians had been an oppressed masses into the Church. Once it had 


A 

and cruelly persecuted body, they were 
not exterminated. ” The blood ol the 
martrys had been the seed ot the Church.” 
The iage of the storm was spent. It 
would seem that men had grown weary 
of murder as an ineffective measure. I 
is true that the existing law made t 
trial of Christians possible, and tl: 
bloody persecutions still occurred, but' 
period of comparative rest had begun. ' 

Men, moreover, ascended the iniperi. 
throne who lacked the moral power to' 
hate a religion. The Roman bishop, 
Victor, was able to acquire influence 
over the profligate Commodus (180-192). 
Septimius Severus (211) took a Christian 
slave, to whom he owed his cure, into 
his palace and protected the Christians 
who held high posts round him ; and he is 
said to have given a Christian nurse to 
his son, Caracalla. The Christian author, 
Hippolytus, carried on a correspondence 
with the second wife of Elagabalus. 
Alexander Severus placed the pictures of 
Abraham and Jesus among his household 
gods in the LaraTium. “ The maxims 
of the Master came readily to his lips.” 
Over a room in his palace he had the 
saying of Christ written up : “ Do unto 
others what you would that they should 
do unto you ! ” The empress-mother was 
on intimate terms with tne famous 
„ v . teacher of the Church, Origen. 

Chruiian piijj ip the Arabian (244-249) 

* r* RC * is sa >d actually to have been 
tfc« Emperor. Chris ^ an . £ nd even i{ j t 

were only a legend, yet What a change it 
implies that such a story could have been 
told and believed ! 

The sword of Damocles hanging over 
the Christian name, which had formerly 
kept so many back from Christianity, 
and wnich had served closely to sift the 
communities, now seemed to have been 



been the aim ol the Christians to rescue 
individuals from the ” world which lay 
in wickedness ” for the approaching day. 
of judg ment, and not to bow before the 
enemy, but to regard the 
n as 1 he noblest ornament. - 
|W they ventured to think, 
Origen writes, that all 
|lier religions would perish 
cl that the divine truth 
woulcKin tift end rule alone on earth. 

mew aspect appear the chiefs, 
espwwny of the Christian communities ! 
How greatly has the importance of these 
pastors increased through the growth of 
tl;e flock, through the increase of the 
burden of work laid on them, especially 
as these large communities, constantly 
leeling less inclination to act themselves, 
entrusted all church work to the bishops ! 
The presbyters and deacons proved soon 
insufficient to manage everything. Thus 
in the second quarter of the third century 
new officials were created for the jier- 
formance ol the inferior services, such 
as subdeacons, readers, exorcists, and 
arolytes. 

But in order that the single guidance 
might lie secured, the offices formed 
a graduated -svstein, at the head of 
which stood the one bishop. Formerly 
this office had been regarded as a hard* 
test of loving service towards the com- 
munity, and the only privilege of the 
leader had been to die first in the fight. 
Now, it might be reckoned an honour, 
flattering to pride, <0 stand at the head of 
these great communities, recruiting them- 
selves from the highest ranks in the 
empire. The rights of the office now 
became a prerogative. Rivalry between 
the priests and the laymen became possible. 
Tertullian, who wished to check this 
development, could exclaim wrathfully 
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and prove by the manner of his 
protest that the new movement had 
touched him already, “ Are not laymen 
priests ? Where, three SLre, there is the 
Church, even though they be laymen.” 

But how could the tendency be checked ? 
If these masses were to be 
held together by the Church, 
submission to the bishops 
must be exacted. And in order 
to justify this unwonted claim 
the bishops were clothed with 
the same honour which men 
had been accustomed to show 
to the apostles, the founders of 
the Chun h. A second cause 
hastened this development. 

Men appealed to the Holy 
Scriptures in order to retute 
the heietirs. But how was 
it to piove to them that 
t ucli standards really dated 
trom the first origin ot 


were in possession of historical truth 
valuable in the struggle against the 
heretics. As an instance, “ since it would 
take too long to. relate the succession in 
office of all churches,” he mentions the 
“ greatest, oldest, and best-known” com- 
. munity, that of the Church of 
Rome. An inquiry made of 
them . alone would certainly 
he sufficient, since naturally all 
other communities in which 
the apostolic tradition was 
preserved would agree with 
its answer. Such significant 
phrases could not be mis- 
understood or misinterpreted 
when the inroad of the 
masses and the rush of 
different ideas into the Church 
rendered desirable some 
governing body with authority 
ALEXANDRIA 10 decide _ disputed ques- 



ORIGEN OF ALEXANDRIA 7 YV V • 7 n 7, 

” w ‘“ *•**'' ■•**** ' M Among the early father* of the tlOHS . Quite plainly COUld 

Hinstiaiiily ? No one was church he was the most ootaWe these words be read to mean 
alive whose nienioiv i cached for his immense literary services, that the bishop's office was 
back to that age. Was there, * G "* k of he ,T the hearer of the truth ! 

brought up in the Christian faith. \ • 

ttien, no substitute tor such Another sentence of Irenaeus 


The 

Apostolic 

Succession 


then, no substitute tor such 
witnesses ? Tejtullian writes : “ Make in 
quiry among the apostolic churches, 
among those especially where the chairs 
ft oin which the apostles tauglii still 
stand m their place, where the 
originals ot their letters are 
still read aloud.” But wh.it 
poisons in these communities 
could give the most certain inlormation ‘ 
Kvidcntlj the bishops. The apostles had 
placed such men as pastors in the com- 
munities founded by them, ami the latter 
had again appointed as their successors 
the men who had absorbed most accu- 
ntely the original doctrine. 

1 hie unbroken succession ol these officials 
guaranteed in tile eailiest times certain 
informal inn on points about which men 
could, uniortunately, no longer inquire from 
the apostles themselves. Irenaius, bishop 
ol I.jons, was a pupil of Polycarp, who had 
sat at the teet of the apostle John. As, in 
consequence of this, he himsell was able 
to say what the original faith was, he 
declared it* s a general rule, about 180, that 
tae heads of the apostolic communities 
were qualified, by virtue of their suc- 
cession in office, to state the truth. He 

T'iv, r , 10 * s P° a king of any power oi in- 
talhhility handed down to them from 
the apostles ; he meant only that such 
communities, and especially their heads 
a &>8 


could then be distorted : “ Where the 

Church is, there is the spirit of God. To 
be outside the Church is to be outside the 
truth.” Thus he writes after he has 
demonstrated that the “ preaching of the 
Church is unitormly the truth as testified 
by the apostles, and the teaching ot that 
which is outside the Church is ‘ perverted ’ 
truth.” He adds, howevei : “ And where 
the spirit of God is, there is the Church ; 
but the spirit is the truth.” 

He declares only the clearly proven fact 
that truth is to be found in the Church, and 
not among the heretics. But that sentence, 
torn away from the context, carried a great 
thesis in itself, since by the “ Church ” 
was understood the external corporation 
ot the Church to which the bishops guaran- 
teed the apostolic truth. It was but a 
short steji to the next proposition, that the 
C hurrh was formed by the bishops, and 
truth and salvation were to be found only 
in connection with them. At this time, 
too, the desire for a visible unity of all 
communities became continu- 
ally stronger. How, then, was 
order to be maintained in these 
great communities which were 
m perpetual flux if identical doctrines and 
identical procedure did not link .them 
together ? The name “ Catholic Church ’’ 
is found, indeed, in Ignatius ; but he 


Unity 
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Church 
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meant by it the ideal aggregate com- 
munity, scattered throughout the whole 
world (Ka#* t\ij! -ri)! olKovnfrrn), in contra- 
distinction to the individual community. 
But now it was desired to mould the aggre- 
gate into a comprehensible, definite unity, 
in order that each individual might know 
to what to hold fast, and not be led astray. 
What else could represent this unity except 
the office of bishop ? 

Hippolytus, the pupil of Ircnaeus, al- 
ready declares the bishops to be the • 
diadoihi, or successors, of the apostles, par- 
ticipating in the same grace of the high 
priesthood and of teaching as they did. 
In the middle of the third century Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage (248-258), elaborates 


Dutiei 
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THE MARTYRDOM OP ORIGEN 
It wu under the decree of Declus in the year 254 a.d., that Origen 
met the fate be bad coveted even a« a youth. HU warders are 
here seen taunting him with the fiery torment he goes forth to face. 

the thoughts of his time as to the existence 
of a Church into a self-contained system. 

That is true of the bishops which Christ 
said to the apostles filled with the spirit of 
God, *“ Whoever hears you, hears Me.” 

Only through the bishops are the divine 
mercies communicated to us. They have 


also to decide to whom the divine gifts 
belong. They are not merely administra- 
tors, but judges in the Church. They are 
thus in the fullest sense what the priests 
were among the Jews. 

Now, the duties incumbent on the 
bishops were considered priestly, and the 
bishops were regarded as priests. 
Only they might administer 
the mysteries (sacraments) of 
baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
Their offering at the Lord’s Supper was a 
sacrifice. Formerly the gift of the bread 
and wine for this holy meal, brought by the 
community, was called the sacrifice of the 
community. In the same way the prayers 
of the Christians, in particular the prayer 
at the Holy Eucharist, were t 
designated a sacrifice. But the * 
priest offers the body and blood 
of Christ as a sacrifice to God. 

“ The priest imitates what Christ 
has done when He offered Himself 
to the Father.” The bishops are 
regarded as holding their high office 
from God Himself, although the 
community may have co-operated 
m their election. It is, therefore, 
presumption to assume that a 
bishop is not worthy of his office. 
He acts, therefore, from the ‘‘ in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost.” 

Thus believers are bound to the 
bishops. The unity of the Church 
is represented in them. The old 
conception is forgotten, according 
to which the “ number of believers ” 
is the Church, and “one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism,” makes a man 
member of this Church. Not 
everyone who, by virtue of the 
iaith and the baptism, has the 
one Lord belongs to the Church ; 
but “ whosoever has not the 
Church as mother cannot have 
God as father.” " Outside the 
Church is no salvation.” And this 
Church is the outward community, 
represented by the bishops. Only 
he who submits to the episcopacy 
stands in the Church. . 

To sustain this claim it wah 
necessary that all bishops should desire 
and command one and the same thing. 
As early as 180-200 the representatives 
of the communities here and there felt 
the need of counsel as to their official 
action in difficult questions. They held 
synods. It was naturally the political 
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capital of a province where assemblies 
were held, and it was the bishop of this 
town who made pupaiations for it and 
assumed thi presidency It thus followed, 
as a matte t of i oui st that the 
How the metropolitan giadually came 
Metropolitans t() , H |ef ,, ir dcd i s thl unifying 
Originated j 0|u nt t j lt t piscojiac y ot the 
provinte ()l the i ipit ils some had 
peculiar impoitaiut in the cyis of 
the (hi ist nns Komi was not onlv the 
(apitil ot the « 01 Id but it held the 
boms ol J’etn and Paul the ipnstohc 
pi im ( s Alt \andi 1 1, tin si i ond uty of the 
(input was h now uni as tin si .it oi C In is- 

I I in It dining Antioeh tin thud uty of 
tin impirt hul long had the apostli Paul 
tin its tiailur hpliisus numlxncd a 
spindly lugi ( hi ist i in ((immunity and 
Paul as will is John 
lnd long lx in it its 
lu id J he (mint ms 
lound (aitlngi u 
( u\i cl tin (iiispi 1 hum 
it Assuitdh in any 
disputed qinstions it 
was moit \ tlu ibh to 
lnvi till bish'iiiol suili 
i (omnnmity on om's 
snk th in tin hishoji of 
souk unknown pint 

Ihuew is mdud at 
hist no (him ot pie - 
logatiu s but tin in ban 
bishops dn idy i lijoyul 
i bight l ( st m it ion It 
w is tin In ginning ot 
ilu pitmulntt s\-,(em 

III till \ isihli unit v ot 
si w ill pun mu s Sofm 
thin would hi tin soli 
pioblim that ot h\iiig 
l e t nl I il point im tin 


The 

Chair of 
Peter 


'hi 


ill o I 


BISHOP 


I him In s Oni bishop 
alii id\ isst i (i d i claim 
to sin h i position — the 
bishop ot Rome 
M ho knows win thu 
( \ j i Mil if in hail been 
bishop of Honn , would 
not hm crowned the 
(dim ot his Cluin h 
with the elaun that the Roman bishop was 
tin high pi list plaiedoui all priests > But 
In was bishop of Carthage, and had not 
iluiys agieed with the decisions of the 
lushop of. Rome and, therefore most 
'ilnmcntly opposed the claim of Rome 
2870 



This carefully detailed portrait of a bishop of the early 
Church is reproduced from a very ancient mosaic 
in the churcn of St Sophia at Constantinople 

coerced, 


to the primacy over all other Churches. 
Yet Cyprian’s longing not merely to im- 
agine the episcopacy as a unity, but 
actually to see it, was so great that he at 
least put forward the proposition that 
Christ intended the episcopacy to be one 
in investing Peter with all the powers 
enjoyed by the other apostles. Thus the 
successor of Peter, the bishop of Rome, 
represents the unity ot the bishops and 
with it that of tlu Church This Roman 
community, the community of 
Peter, was mdted that “from 
which the unity of the 
bishops took its origin,” 
which mon than all otheis strove for unity 
among the bishops What men dreaded, 
then, was, nevertheless, greatly desired 
Doubtless, tlu de-lie would prevail 
over the diead It 
would i ost hard 
struggles, because now 
office m the Church was 
regarded as a privilege 
and was valued as the 
highest calling and 
earned highest honour 
But the whole couise 
of events set irre- 
sistibly towards the 
establishment of a 
primacy. 

As a firmly com- 
pai ted unity the Churili 
might better hope to 
keep together, to lead 
and to educate the 
masses that were 
pressing into it, even 
such as were as yet 
little moved by the 
Chintian spirit. It is 
not stiangc that now 
the whole iule of faith, 
which was originally a 
mere declaration of the 
existing creed, was 
fixed more and more 
as a law ot faith, to 
which all must submit 
who wished to belong 
to the Church. But 
personal belief could 
and no one wished 
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not be 

to bar unnecessarily admission into 
the Church What was left, then, 
except to 6e content with the alienee of 
spoken opposition to the Church ? And 
what was more natural than to regard 
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the submission to the law of faith estab- 
lished by the Church as the badge of Chris- 
tianity ? Many pagans, especially the 
educated men among them, could not yet 
reconcile themselves to this rule of faith. 

But men were already hopeful that 
the whole ' world would 
become Christian ; and an 
attempt was, therefore, made 
to bring the belief of the 
Church as near as possible 
to the educated among its 
disparagers and to force i( 
on their convictions. It was 
necessary to reduce Christian 
doctrine to a complete 
system which could be com- 
pared with the systems ot 
the heathen plulosophcis. 

Where could this need have 
been more keenly felt than 

in Alexandria that most cypR1AW OF CARTHA ge 
prominent abode ol Hellenic Though bora la the 

learning? No one, unless early Church had no moro austere 
familiar with this, and able *- nd devoted member than Cyprian, 


the predominant place which Jesus and 
Paul had assignee! to it- In its room a 



code ot morals had entered which might 
be termed a mixture of Jewish and 
heathen ethics. Thus one fundamental 
difference between paganism and Chris- 
tianity was no longer recog- 
nised, and conceptions and 
ideas common in the heathen 
philosophy were unhesitat- 
ingly employed to expound 
Christianity. The result 
would have been a complete 
change in Christianity if at 
the same time the conviction 
had not been firm that the 
Holy Scriptures of the early 
period were based on divine 
revelation, and, therefore, 
must be maintained as the 
foundation. Their decisive 
utterances would, no doubt, 
have been completely mis- 
interpreted by means of the 
favourite allegorical explana- 


to reconcile philosophy, could •!»«*"«« t ion had not the short 


hope to influence wider circles. There was 
a second incentive. Gnosticism dazzled 
many men, for it promised a deep know- 
ledge, .not accessible to all. If it was to be 
defeated, it must be shown that pure 
Christianity granted wisdom and know- 
ledge. 

What a task was sot by this ! It was 
desired to give a scientific form to the 
Christian doctrine, and vet the only 
available method of scientific thought was 
that of Hellenic philosophy. It was 
necessary to try how far this was adapted 
to the statement of Christianity, and 
everything had to be excluded which 
originated in the heathen conceptions 
of the world. This required not merely 
extraordinary acuteness ol thought, but 
also an absolutely pure knowledge of 
Christianity. Those who first set about 
the gigantic work could pride themselves 
on the former qualification, but not on 
the latter, for everywhere in fhe Church 
_, . , there Vtas now present a dim- 

** c “* ness of conception regarding 

‘ the nature of Christianity 
* “ Precisely those doctrines 

which the apostle Paul had expressed in 
so clear a manner, forming as they did 
the kernel of what was essentially Chris- 
tianity, were all forgotten.#- 

It might seem the conception of “ faith" 
was so changed that it no longer could take 


sentences of the rule of faith, universally 
handed down as unassailable, raised too 
loud a protest. The creed of the Church 
saved the Church from complete degenera- 
tion. Pantfenus, Clcinens, Origen, worked 
in this line in the school ah Alexandria. 

Thev made the conception ol 
Bridge from thp a Logo ^.. which ^ borrowed, 

-?*?*!* 1 *.. 0 according to its contents, 
h* iaai y f rom ^ ree | c philosophy, the 

central point of (heir theology. This it 
the absolute reason, the principle which 
binds God to the world. It was also 
operative in the heathen world. The 
Platonic philosophy derived truth from 
the " Logos.” In Christianity, again, the 
"Logos” lias become man, and, there- 
fore. the full and pure truth is present 
in it. Thus a saving bridge was con- 
structed from paganism to Christianity. 
It did not need a leap to go from the 
wisdom of the world to the faith of the 
Christian, only one step, a step forward. 

The Catholic Church is organised. 
Christk nity has defined its faith, and has 
gained unity of organisation. The church 
system has interposed itself as mediator 
of salvation between God and man, but, 
on the other hand, has attained the possi- 
bility of communicating to the great mass 
some of the benefits of salvation. The 
danger is lest communion with the Church 
take the place of communion with God ; 
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but as admission into the communion of 
the Church is made easier, the way is 
afforded to those who are dissatisfied with 
the world of pressing on to communion 
with God. But before this new position is 
completely attained a raging tempesf 
bursts rendering everything doubtful. 
The last seventy years had taught incon- 
_ testably that to Jet Christianity 

. Jf*** 1 * alone was merely to further its 
° . _* supremacy. It had been seen 
** '* as well that partial persecu- 

tions were useless, and, indeed, merely 
afforded the Christians the opportunity to 
prove the constancy of their faith and to 
make new conquests. It had been made 
clear that the struggle between paganism 
and Christianity was one of life and death. 
And perhaps it was already too late for the 
former to conquer. But was the world still 
capable of enthusiasm for the heathen 
faith ? Had not the old belief in the gods 
long since been shaken and now shattered 
by the ridicule of the Christian writers ? 
Yet religion was more necessary now than 
ever. Warmed by the brightly glowing 
fire of Christian faith, the yearning for the 
Invisible had flared up again in the hearts 
of many who had felt themselves contented 
by none of the religions known to them, and 
had turned their backs on metaphysics. 

Numbers, however, thus awakened from 
religious indifference, did not wish to tmn 
to Christianity, for they hated it. Yet 
they could no longer despise it. The 
Christians had many advantages over 
them- -joyous enthusiasm, consciousness 
of their communion with (rod. the sense ot 
elevation above the world. If men wished 
to raise up enthusiastic opponents to 
v hnstianity they must purify the old faith 
from the. notions which have brought it 
into contempt, and give it the advantages 
of Christianity. Thus arose the last form 
of the Greek philosophy, the first philoso- 
phy formed in opposition to Christianity, 
Neo- Platonism, iounded by Ammonius 
Tke Lott Sacras . who died in 241, and 
Philotophy ^wated by his scholai, 
of Greece * Minus, who died in 270. Much 
•surprise has been caused by the 
hostility between Nco- Platonism and Chris- 
tianity. As if anything but a struggle for 
life and death could prevail between the 
real faith and a substitute, pursuing the 
object oi driving out the former ! All 
religions, barbarian as well as the Jewish, 
are justified in so far as they strive towards 
the true religion. Christianity alone makes 
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no •defence of this kind, for it proclaims 
itself the only true religion and denies the 
right of all others to exist. Thus all reli- 
gions of the world might unite in Neo- 
Platonism, and unite in a struggle against 
Christianity. 

Porphyry, who died in 304, the pupil of 
Plotinus, makes a further attempt to jpe 
if the Christians will not allow themselves 
to be drawn into the porticoes of the Neo- 
Platonists. He wrote fiiteen books, the 
title of which is variously translated, 
“ about the Christians ” or “ against the 
Christians.” 'I hey might confidently con- 
tinue, said Porphyry, to reverence their 
Founder, from whom they take Iheir name, 
for He was a wise and holy man. But His 
disciples have altered the truths preached 
by Him and have made him a God against 
His will. The Christians must place no 
belief in their holy writings, for these 
contain contradictions and improbabilities. 

The ill-success of such attempts at 
proselytism resulted merely in determining 
men not to shrink from quite other 
weapons in order to wipe Christianity from 
off the earth. The emperors after Philip 
the Arabian were filled with pain and 
_ . anger at the decay of the em- 

PcneeatioM P irc - Their object was to testore 
Begin ,ts power and splendour, 

and tor this unity in worship 
was essential. In 249 Decius mounted 
the throne. He first formed the plan 
of systematically extirpating Christianity. 
The system of espionage on the Christians 
set up by order of the state and iorbidden 
by Trajan was now reinstated. 

The decree ot the year 250 ordered 
that throughout the empire the Christians 
were to be forced to take part in the 
state religion. The priests were to be 
immediately put to death as presumably 
incorrigible, the others to be made humble 
by continually increasing penalties. 
Heavy punishment would fall on the 
prefect who did not bring back the Chris- 
tians of his district to the old religion. 
What a thunderbolt for the Christians ! 
And it burst, too, on "a community grown 
effeminate and full of half-Christians, 
owing to the entry of masses of the people. 
When, therefore, torture and death sud- 
denly threatened, many acted as if they 
could not purify themselves quickly enough 
of the suspicion of being Chrjstians. 
Others, with bleeding heart, consented to 
offer incense to the gods. Others, again, 
tried to extenuate their backsliding to 
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themselves by bribing the officials, in order 
■ to get a certificate that they had satisfied 
the imperial orders. 

1 But, strange to say, many of those who 
; separated themselves from the Christians 
’ by a definite renunciation were not yet in 
i a position to return to the pagans. They 
j wished themselves hack in the community 
__ from which fear had driven 

„ them. They implored to be 

, _ **r* f taken back. ” They knew that 
’ r * r ** in that case they were again 
threatened by what only now they had been 
’ too weak to endure. They knew that they 
must undergo an ordeal of repentance, 
lasting, perhaps, many years in shame and 
privation, before they were again received 
into the Church, and enabled to suffer 
torture or death for their faith. And yet 
they could not do otherwise : they could 
not live without that which once had 
inspired them. 

And by the side of the weak ones what 
proofs of heroism ! The victims in Alex- 
andria were not less numerous than in 
Rome. The constancy of the boy Dios- 
curus under all his torments was so great 
1 that even the governor, full ol wonder and 
I pity, set him free. In the Thebais a 
Christian and his wife hung tor days on 
the cross, speaking words of encouragement 
to each other. In Jerusalem and Antioch 
the bishops died after enduring tortures 
manfully. At Carthage flic prison was 
filled with Christians, whom the officials 
wished to force to renunciation through 
hunger and thirst. They were no longer 
content with the ordinary tortures, but 
devised new and ingenious torments. 

It was the heroic endurance of the 
constant tint exasperated them most. 
Formerly they thought they had con- 
quered when they had shown their power 
over the life ol the Christians. They now 
lelt that i here could he no talk of victory 
unless the Chrislians were brought to 
renounce their faith. The martyr who died 
The Martyrs bravely triumphed over agony, 
i ra death and his murderers; 

IK* Victor* ,mi -V he who drew back irom 
the instruments ot torture or 
irom death was a conquered man. This 
led to the new sort of warfare — to kill 
only those who could not be conquered 
themselves and encouraged others, hut 
to compel the rest, by unwearying persis- 
tence and perpetually renewed torments 
to abandon the castle of their faith.’ 
As if the enlightenment and humanity 
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of the age were ashamed of this brutality, 
a short period of tranquillity began 
with the death of Decius, in 251. And 
although Valerian (253-260), with the 
greatest resolution, planned the annihila- 
tion of the Christians, he first tried to 
attain his purpose by less ferocious means. 
The Christian communities were to be, as 
it were, spiritually starved out, in order 
that they might break up from internal 
weakness. The bishops were removed 
and all assemblies of Christians forbidden. 
Thus the law of 258 ordered that all 
bishops, presbyters and deacons, as well 
as senators and knights, should be 
executed if after confiscation of their 
property they did not give up their faith. 
Noble women were to be banished, 
Christians in the imperial service were to 
work in chains on the emperor’s estates. 

In this persecution Cyprian suffered death 
at Carthage. But though very many 
bishops and presbyters were slain, the 
desired object was not reached. When 
Valerian was taken captive by the 
Persians, his successor, Gallienus, gave up 
the profitless contest. For some forty 
years the Christians had rest. Their 
Fo numbers once more grew 
Yelra of mi S hti] y- There was no longer 
Real ne(; d to search for Christians — 
they were met everywhere. In 
the army there were Christian officers, 
among the servants of the state there were 
Christians up to the governors themselves ; 
there were. Christian courtiers round the 
emperor. Finally there was even a 
rumour that the wife, and daughter of the 
emperor, Diocletian, wished to be baptised. 

After 284, Diocletian was on the throne. 
He succeeded where his predecessors had 
failed in restoring strength and unity to 
the shattered empire. He was able* to 
form the unwieldy Roman empire into- an 
organised structure. A Neo-Platonic state 
Church was now the goal of the friends of 
unity. The Bithynian governor, Hierocles, 
especially sought to propagate this idea. 
He addressed two books of “ truth-loving 
words to the Chrislians.” The use of 
other means than words and truth, the 
exercise of rude force, to overcome the 
Christians, accorded but little with the 
lofty morality of the Neo-Platonist and his 
conception of the man’s union with God. 
But what of the present time, when it 
appeared that words were in vain ? If 
this noble virtue of Neo-Platonism could 
prevail universally only after annihilation 
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of Christianity, were other weapons then 
to be shunned ? 

Hierocles found an enthusiastic helper in 
the emperor, Galerius. The emperor, it is 
true, was not ready for such a step ; he 
was the son of a Dalmatian bond-woman 
and subject to the superstition of his race. 
To the question whether action should be 
taken against the Christians the oracle of 
Apollo at Miletus gave the answer that the 
Christians made it impossible to declare 
the truth. The emperor gave way to the 
pressure, insist- 
ing only that no 
blood should be 
shed. Galerius 
ventured to have 
the Christian 
church at Nico- 
media stormed 
and destroyed by 
ilis praetorians in 
February, 303. 

On the next 
day a decree was 
publicly posted 
up. All Christian 
churches were to 
be demolished, all 
Christian books 
burnt, every 
Christian meeting 
prohibited. All 
who persisted in 
the Christian 
faith were to lose 
their offices, and 
the free to be- 
come slaves. A 
Christian, carried 
away by indigna- 
tion, tore down 
the decree. He 
was cruelly 
tortuied and 
executed. Fire 
twice broke out 
m the impeual 
palace, and the blame was laid upon the 
Christians. Insurrections occurred in 
Armenia and Syria, and the Christians 
were supposed to have instigated them. 

Thus the opposition of the emperor 
was overcome. The Christian officials 
of the court were required to abandon 
their faith. Their steadfastness irri- 
tated the emperor, so that his disin- 
clination to shed blood soon disappeared. 
One decree followed another until the final 


order that all Christians should be forced 
by every means to sacrifice. " If I had a 
hundred tongues, and every tongue of 
metal,’' writes a Christian author of those 
days, “ they would not suffice to describe 
all the cruelties, to name all the tortures 
which were inflicted by the judges on the 
righteous and the unrighteous.” The 
different methods of death, which men did 
not shrink to employ, cannot be recorded. 
The empire was drenched with streams of 
Christian blood. At times the arm of the 
murderer ap- 
peared weary ; 
but when in times 
of rest it was 
seen that all the 
previous fury had 
not led to any 
result, the ene- 
mies of Chris- 
tianity gathered 
their strength 
again in order 
to end the war 
ot annihilation. 
Their blind rage 
at their want of 
success led men 
to have recourse 
to the expedient 
of pouring the 
wine or water 
used at sacrifices 
over the articles 
of food in the 
market, so that 
the Christians 
who could not 
be compelled to 
sacrifice still 
tasted something 
of the sacrifice. 
The persecution 
lasted eight 
years. 

Galerius, a t - 
tackedbyadread 
disease, issued shortly before his death, in 
311, a decree for the east of the empire, 
ordering the toleration of the Christian 
religion. He does not recognise.them as 
privileged ; his wish still is that the Chris- 
tians should willingly return to the faith of 
their fathers. But he has seen that nothing 
is able to force them to it, and that the result 
of his efforts has been the reverse of that 
which he wished to attain. The Christians 
now show no reverence to any god ; to his 
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BLANDINA, THE SLAVE GIRL 


Her story is on* of the most Interesting among those of the early 
martyrs. Converted to Christianity by her mistress, she suffered a 
terrible ordeal by fire ; and later, Then exposed to the wild beasts, it 
is said they would not attack her ; so she was hung in a net to be gored 
by a wild bull, but finally had to be despatched by the executioner. 
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gods because they do not choose, to their 
God because they do not dare. The 
interest of the state requires the prayers 
of all for the state. It is thus to be 
arranged that “ they become Christians 
again, and again hold their meetings for 
divine service,” in order that they may 
pray to their God for the emperor and 
_ the empire. A toleration 

The state reluctantly conceded out of 

“ ' a feeling of personal im- 

* * *” y " potence Indore this incom- 
prehensible resistance of faith — that was 
what the dying man gave. The prisons were 
opened, the crowds of the tortured prisoners 
returned to their homes, welcomed even 
by the heathen “with pity and rejoicing.” 

In the west of the empire the emperor, 
Constantius Chlorus, had “ contented 
himself with the destruction of the temple, 
but had spared the temple made of 
men.” The victorious progress of his 
son Constantine caused the persecution 
gradually to cease throughout the whole 
west, and, in 313, gave to the Christian 
Church the edict of Milan, which surpassed 
all expectations. What made Con- 
stantine the liberator and patron of the 
Church ? When he started from Gaul 
lor the smith his religion was probably 
nothing else than the vague monotheism 
ot his era, which had kept his lather from 
hating the Christians and venting his 
tury on them, hater it became a warm 
interest in Christianity, an unmistakable 
conviction oi its truth. The dark stains 
in his moral life do not give us the right 
to consider him a conscious hypocrite. 

For even the actual conviction of the 
truth of Christianity does not make it 
at all impossible that morality lagged 
behind knowledge, especially in a Remap 
emperor accustomed to Ixiundless licence. 
That Constantine was baptised only on his 
death-bed was nothing unusual at a time 
when Christians thought to gain by baptism 
forgiveness only for their past sins, and the 

CoaaUntine * or lh « «* ml g ht 

Baptised o« Hi. have teen brought home the 
Death-bed m0re to the em P eror Ml that 
he was well aware of his 
moral deficiencies. The fact that, although 
long considered a Christian even by Chris- 
tians, he did not wish to die without receiv- 
ing baptism might be adduced as proof that 
he expected something from the Church 
for the next world ; that he was concerned 
about the remission of his sins, and that, 
t lierefore. not mere political considerations 
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determined his attitude towards the 
Church. 

When did Constantine first turn with 
interest to Christianity ? Judging by 
the difference between the edict of 312 
and that at the beginning of 313, his 
opinion must have altered during that 
interval. He bases his “ intervention 
for the Christian Community ” in the 
decree at Milan on the hope that in return 
“ the divine favour, which he has ex- 
jierienced in such great things, will at all 
times bring him success and safety.” 
He must, therefore, have already experi- 
enced God’s help in such a way that it 
was clear to him God was for the Christians. 

In support of this view we first find the 
cross as the badge under which Con- 
stantine fights and conquers in the war 
against Maxentius. And after his victory 
over his opponent he causes to be erected 
in Rome the slatue of himself holding 
in his hand the cross as “ the salvation- 
bringing badge under which he freed the 
city from the yoke of the tyrant.” He 
could hardly have made this declaration 
merely out of political considerations, 
for he no longer needed to win the Christian 
for himseli, and could only 

* ‘ r * estrange the heathen by the act . 

* “ r “ But if the conviction had been 
the Cro.. f<)rced Qn him bcfore thc battle 

with Maxentius that God was lor the 
Christians, and that their cross was a 
salvation-bringing badge, we shall not 
have to relegate to the realm of legends 
what Eusebius is said to have learnt from 
the emperor himself on the subject. 
As he stood confronting his powerful 
opponent and meditated as to what god 
he should summon to help him, he received 
the order to conquer in the sign of the cross. 
Therefore, he looked with superstitious 
reverence on this symbol, and thought 
to gain God’s favour for himself by show- 
ing favour to the Christians. His vic- 
tories under the new banner strengthened 
hiqj in this belief, so that in inward con- 
viction also he approaches nearer and 
nearer to Christianity. 

If we reflect how vastly predominant 
the pagans of thc empire were at the 
accession of Constantine, and how the 
last terrible persecution had driven 
the Christians from all higher posts ; 
if we reflect further how little he actu- 
ally did for the repression ot heathendom 
and foT the supremacy of Christen- 
dom, his conviction that the future 
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belonged to Christianity cannot be thus 
explained merely as a stioke of genius, 
but must rest on a firm belief of the superior 
strength of the Christian faith. And then 
also his hope that the religious unity in 
the empire to be obtained by Christianity 
would bring with it a civic unity would 
not seem a misuse of the Church for polit- 
. . ical ends. In reality, he never 
™ wished to do more than to 
t j . * °"* render it possible for the Church 
tT y to develop all her forces abso- 
lutely untetteied, in the expectation that 
then paganism would decay and the 
state flourish. 

This was the state ot his mind when he 
issued the edict of Milan in 313. In con- 
cert with I.icinius he conceded by it 
religious freedom tor the entire Roman 
empire, and that not reluctantly, but 
rather considering his action as the only 
|ust course. The Roman state abandoned 
its former view that religion was an affair 
of state. Constantine relegated it to the 
sphere to which it belongs, according to 
Christian notions, the conscience. In 
acting in this manner he acted in the 
“ interests of public peace.” He recog- 
nised that the state can never be quiet 
if there is a living religious spirit present. 
Yet religion is, nevertheless, to lie con- 
trolled by the state. For the sake ol 
the public jieace men had often and 
terribly wreaked their fury on Christianity, 
lieeause it roused the conscience, arid 
thereby treated a spirit of intolerable 
independence. On the same grounds con- 
science was now declared to lie free. 

How had Christianity transformed the 
ideas of the old world ! The emperors 
proclaim the principle laid down by 
Christ : " Render unto Caesar the tilings 
that are Cesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” But if no one was to 
suffer from the fact that he was a Christian, 
the Christian Church must also be granted 
the same privileges which the previous 
The Church ^ ate religion had enjoyed. 
Under state Constantine issued — first for his 
Protection own dominions and then, after 
the conquest of his last oppo- 
nent , Licinius in 234, for the whole empire 
—a series of laws, by which the Church 
became a protected and a favoured estate. 

That which lately was hated as the deadly 
enemy of the state was now formed into 
a most important element in the organism 
of the public life. The priests were freed 
from public burdens, especially from the 
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oppressive services and payments in kind 
and from the liability of filling the muni- 
cipal offices. The property of the Church 
was secured by the grant of corporate 
rights to the Church, and was increased 
not merely by donations from the emperor 
but also by the legal decision that legacies 
in favour of the Church were valid. The 
law recognised the right of the bishops to 
act as judges over members of their com- 
munities in civil matters and fully to 
exercise the power of punishing their 
priests. The privilege of sanctuary was 
also conceded to Christian churches. 

Sunday was recognised as a holy day, on 
which public state affairs — for instance, law 
suits— were to be suspended. The state 
gave the force of law to resolutions passed 
by the Church and lent its authority to 
aid in carrying them out. Something of 
the Christian spirit already entered into the 
secular legislature. The face of man, 
created in the image of God, was no more 
to be branded. The criminal who had 


lorieitea ms 111c was no longer to be 
despatched in a cruel fashion by cruci- 
fixion or by being torn in pieces by the teeth 
of wild beasts. Children might no longer 
•n.. bc sold - How g™* 1 a change ! 

Band * Therehadbeentimeswhenthe 
of Unit. Christians would have feared 
y such rich gifts as a gift of the 
Panai. Now the Church was confessedly 
Catholic. Just now it had been prostrate 
under the headman's axe. Men could 


only rejoice. We must pardon the Chris- 
tians who lived to see this change if Con- 
stantine seemed to them “ as a heavenly 
messenger sent by God,” and if they 
could not see his stains because the glory 
which the Church had gained through 
him dazzled their eyes. 

Constantine also gave the Church that 
which up till now it had lacked sadly, 
a formal bond of unity. The cardinal 
point of the Church’s rule of faith was 
the acknowledgment of “ Jesus Christ, 
begotten Son of God, our Lord.” Granted 
that at first men« assented to this pro- 
fession as taken from the writings of 
primitive times in the Church, and as 
corresponding to the Chrisfen conscious- 
ness of the incomparable majesty of the 
Saviour, yet as decades of peace came 
(since about 180) and the number of 
educated men in the Church increased, the 
necessity must have been felt of deter- 
mining definitely what was expressed 
and what excluded by those phrases. 


Sw 
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Say that Christians exulted because they 
had vanquished polytheism and had found 
the one God ; would not this conquest be 
endangered by the other proposition that 
Christ, Son of . God, was God ? Some 
thought that the unity of God could only 
be maintained by the assumption that 
the' one God had taken human form iq 
Christ, and as such was called “-Son of 
God.” Others did not wish Christ to be 
taken as God himself. The latter view 
especially was contested and rejected. 
But when the Church finally obtained 
peace under Constantine, the presbyter 
Arius in Alexandria renewed this false 
doctrine in a form which somewhat more 
closely approached the view of the Chiuch. 
Christ, lie said, was not a mere man, but 
the manifestation ot a higher spiritual 
Being, created by God, and, therefore, in 
its nature unlike ( ivinoiot ) to God. 

The flames of this dispute blazed bright ly. 
Constantine saw it with deep sorrow. He 
had hoped that in the future the one 
religion which he thought the best would 
prevail in the entire Roman empire, and 
that through it the unity of the empire 
would be firmly established. Now, the 
adherents of this religion which 

* ,r \ , was to heal all divisions were 
<Ec«m«a»e»l djvided , He implored the 

Council Church at Alexandria, in a 

letter, to desist from such disputes over 

secondary points, but in vain. How was 

this concord to be restored ? Only a 

general conference of all the bishops could 

load to the desired end. The emperor 

resolved to make this possible and to 

summon an imperial synod. Thus, he 

invited attendance at the meeting and 

defrayed the expenses of the delegates 

out of the public treasury. 

From June to August, 325, this first 
“ (Ecumenical Council ” sat at Nicaea in 
Bithynia. Among the three hundred and 
eighteen members, some of whom were 
present only for a part of the time, there 
were a Persian and a Gothic bishop : 
from the west, which was less agitated by 
this dispute, naturally few (six) appeared. 
At the opening, and more than once 
during the conferences, Constantine him- 
self spoke, in order to urge peace. And 
after the terrible storms of tlie persecutions 
— many of those present still bore con- 
spicuous traces on their bodies of the 
toriflents they had endured — the sunshine 
of imperial favour was too sweet to allow 
all present to maintain their independence. 


Constantin^ , was not to blame if "for 
the sake of peace and out of regard for 
the imperial will ” even those who did not 
find their own conviction expressed in the 
final confession of faith (Christ is con- 
substantial with the Father : inoatyo,) 
declared themselves satisfied with it. 
Only two bishops supported Arius in 

, . opposition. The emperor gave 
Ananum resolutions of the synod 

1 ? . the force of law. The opposite 

Baaae v j ew was> therefore, illegal, and 
banishment was inflicted on those who 
refused to abandon it. 

In this manner the Church arrived at 
an outward expression of the? unity of 
the episcopacy, so long desired. The 
community which had formerly been held 
together only by the bond of the same 
faith, the same love, the same hope, had 
now become the imperial Church, possess- 
ing a uniform outward government. Thus 
the question whether one bishop should be 
regarded as first among all was put for 
the moment into the background. The 
matter was not pressing. 

In this first general council neither 
the bishop of Rome— his advanced age 
prevented him from taking part — nor 
the presbyters representing him presided. 
It is true that the bishop of Rome 
had been granted the primacy over 
the churches of the political diocese 
of Rome— that is, over the greatest part 
of Central Italy and all Lower Italy, with 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, but nothing 
more. Would this state of things con- 
tinue ? Would the successors of Con- 
stantine refrain as much as he did from 
direct interference in the internal affairs 
of the Church ? Would not a Church 
which had already so thoroughly carried 
out the principle of rank and subordination 
be in the end forced to declare above all 
others one bishop, who should maintain 
himself absolutely independent in the face 
of worldly potentates ? But Rome had 
already found a rival. The 
T~* emperor had removed his court 
Rival or tQ town in the east bearing 
oac his name. If the Roman com- 
munity acquired its high reputation, as 
there is no doubt, chiefly because it lay 
in the centre of the empire, would not the 
bishop of the new capital be still more 
highly exalted by the splendour of the 
Christian emperor ? Or perhaps, on the 
contrary, the very proximity of the emperor 
will prevent him from soaring so high. ' ' 





THE CHURCH ESTABLISHED 

ROME’S LONG FIGHT FOR THE PRIMACY 

AND THE SPLIT BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 

O WING to Constantine, the Church had Such views were able to mislead persons 
become the favoured religious body, to exhibit fanciful displays of self-denial. 
Nothing now deterred men from enteiing Ascetic maidens ventured to live with 
it ; much attracted men strongly towards men of like feeling on such intimate terms 
it. lucre was some difficulty in keeping that their virginity, preserved in spite of 
aloof from it. The dykes, as it were, that great temptations, revealed a laudable 
protected it were broken through, and, Aie4tl ; victory ot the spirit over the 
unhindered, the turbid floods of those of*^,***™ flesh. Originally, indeed, such 
who were strange to the true religious Devotee* restraint was valued only as 
spirit poured in. This, indeed, did not an exercise, which was in- 

make the Church really poorer in Christian tended to strengthen the will power for 
spirit, but immeasurably richer in un- the battle against sin. But because such 
worthy members. To govern them so that acts were a proof of the earnestness of 
they might all lead a life worthy of the the feeling it might only too easily be 
Christian name was completely impossible, thought that they were also m themselves 
The unholy “ world ” spread within meritorious practices ; that the greatest 
the “ Holy Church.” The more earnest possible subjection of natural desire and 
spirits were roused to protest all the more absence of passion was true Christianity, 
energetically against this unchristian life In quiet years between periods of perse- 
by the impressive eloquence of acts. The cution there came to the Church many 
hour struck for the birth of monasticism. members ofwhom such self-denial could not 
H Christianity required self-re- be expected, and whom the Church did not 

Monaateriea nunc ' a ^ on am l the subdual ot wish to reject. A twofold code of morality 
Benin * r ** s * n ^ u ' desires. The more was then formulated. Under the complete 
8> thorough the abhorrence felt code men abstained from marriage and 

by a Christian snatched from pagan immo- abjured earthly possessions in order to 
/alitj' for intemperance and shameless serve God alone. Under the other, men 
licence, the more easily could he bring him- lived the ordinary life of the world, but 
self to keep as far as possible from every- avoided in it what was forbidden by God. 
thing which the pagans boldly misused; It was supposed that this distinction was 
and lie could even find honour in denying to be found in the Holy Scriptures of the 
himself such things as were not exactly early Christian time. The former code of 
forbidden, simply because natural desire morality followed the advice of the 
impelled him to them. By the middle of evangelists ; the latter only the command- 
the second century it could be pronounced ments. But since the masses flowed into 
as a universal Christian view that mar- the Church, and with them came that 
riages were to be ehtered into not out of The Revolt ‘ mlnora flty which formerly 
sexual inclination, but merely for the AgtiBtT was seen on ty * mon g the 
purpose of giving birth to children. WoiMHmm P a S ans > even original form 

To enter into a second marriage after the of the higher code of morality 

death of the husband was regarded by no longer seemed to the more earnest spirits 
many as " respectable adultery,” on the a sufficient protest against the worldly 
ground chiefly that natural desires might feeling. The former ascetics had still rc* 
be excused in youth, but not in riper years, mained in the body of the Church and of 
The highest merit, however, consisted in the state ; but now men wished by open 
total abstention from sexual intercourse, rupture with the worldly life, ruled by 
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natural desires, to proclaim aloud that 
true Christianity despises the world. Flight 
from the world was put forward as the 
ideal. This belief certainly brought a 
blessing with it. 

The enthusiasm for monasticism, which 
was awakened by the growth of immo- 
rality in the Church, was a constant 
protest against corruption, and 
1 Day * prevented it from establishing 
“ . itself in the Church and com- 

ernu t p] i; telv ruining it. For many, 
too. who dreaded a relapse into the pagan 
ways, life in circles permeated with un- 
christian practices must have proved too 
strong a temptation. They had cause to 
fear tor their Christianity if they remained 
in the old, and yet now so new, surround- 
ings. Hence came that longing to with- 
draw into solitude even in those who 


coarseness, but also in the rise of new 
religious errors. Monasticism was hardly 
formed when it threatened to create a 
religious society, standing in opposition 
to the mass of the Church, The fruits of 
the view of “ the worldly,” which pre- 
vailed in the Church, were now reaped. 

The Euchetes in Mesopotamia wished 
only to pray and beg. If it was perfection 
to possess nothing, then the most perfect 
thing was not to call anything one’s own 
even for the briefest moment, and, there- 
fore, not to earn anything by work. If 
praying was something higher than work, 
the highest thing was never to work, 
always to pray ; and if such a monastic 
life was perfection, there was no longer 
any need of the former means of attaining 
perfection, of a divine law, of the Bible, 
ot the Sacraments. In such errors the 


ventured later to lace again the storm of Church found no perfect realisation of her 
hie. But, on the other hand, how greatly teachings, but only a caricature of her 
must the general conception of life have own new ideas. Yet centuries elapsed 
been influenced ii su< h renunciation of the before she quite eradicated them by 
world was praised as the highest ideal, persecution. 

il the highest worth ol Christianity con- Another important movement origin- 
sisled in contempt for the world! Neo- ated with Eustathius of Sebaste — in Little 
Platonism had not been able to conquer Armenia — and spread to the neighbouring 
Christianity, eithei by learned writings or districts of Asia Minor. Ii 

through brute force. But it bad infused * r *“** celibacy was a higher state 

its spirit into its deadly enemy. Fanaticism t,lan marriage with its grati- 

Ai first there were individuals who took fication of the natural impulse, 

reluge m the solitude of the Libyan desert then marriage was emphatically sin. and 
and lived as hermits lor the sake ol con- no married man could be saved. If all 


lemplation only. The example of Egypt 
was soon lollowed by Palestine, Syria. 
Armenia. Pont iis. Cappadocia. Nothing 
was more natural than that the tame of 
some specially holy anchorite — as. lor 
example, Anthony, who died in 356 - should 
India e othci refugees lrom the world to 
M'ltle in his neighbourhood. Thus were 
lormed the monastic villages, the LaurtC. 
l’liey met lor common prayer and singing. 
Hut why should each individual have his 
own hut ? Was it not simpler it a con- 
side! able number lived together in one 
The First t'°iise ? Pachomius first sug- 
of Ihe gested this. About the year 

Brotherhoods - 5 4° * lc f V! inded on Tabcnna:, 
• an island in the Nile, a monas- 
tery which soon obtained great renown. 
Naturally a rule had to lie prescribed for 
such a brotherhood. Pachomius instituted 
a uniform dress, common meals, fixed 
times for prayer, and required a vow of 
obedience to the head. 

Dangerous results 0/ the hermit life soon 
appealed, not only in licentiousness and 
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earthly possessions, all ornaments, all 
comfort, were something impure, then 
those only would he saved who aban- 
doned all that was earthly. Thus women 
were not even permitted to wear the 
natural ornament of their hair or female 
dress, hut had to crop their heads and put 
ot) men’s clothes. A Church which did not 
appreciate all this was a worldly Church. 

The Apostolicans wished to restore the 
apostolic life, declared property, theft, 
and marriage, sin. The Audians in Meso- 
potamia, Palestine, and Arabia blamed 
the Church for falling away from the 
true Christianity, because the monastic 
ideal was not realised by all in it. Even 
the author of the Panarion, the apothe- 
cary’s chest, in which the antidote to 
eighty heresies is to be found, the strictly 
orthodox Epiphanius, who died in 403, 
stands as if lost in admiration at the 
sanctity of these Audians — so uncertain 
was the attitude of the Church towards 
these fanatical exponents of asceticism. 
Indeed, the Church could have admired 
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even the most incredible caricatures if 
this contempt for the earthly had not 
become an attack on itself. The well- 
known Simeon Stylites in Northern Syria 
first established a fame for fasting. He 
abstained from all food so long that he 
was at the point of death. Then he had 
an enclosure prepared and lay therein, 
fastened to a chain. At last they had to 
erect a pillar on this spot, on the summit 


tility to the Church, induced at last tl 
more thoughtful— as .Basilius of Cappt 
docia, who died in 379—10 devote then 
selves to the task of making the anchorite 
conform to a regulated cloister life an 
maintain some connection with the oificis 
Church. They also endeavoured to get th 
monasteries removed from the deserts ini 
the vicinity of the towns, a measure whicl 
led the monks to join in ecclesiastics 

disputes and to carry thei 

own views by the reputa 
tion of their sanctity anc 
occasionally by the use 01 
their fists. 

While some thus con- 
ceived asceticism to be the 
essence of monastitism, 
others emphasised in 
monasticism the oppor- 
tunity for contemplation 
and observation of the 
inner condition of the soul. 
Individuals had withdrawn 
from the world, in order to 
purify more thoroughly the 
inner self and to raise it 
to God. They were obliged 
to think over the ways 
which led to union with 
God. This prepared the 
way tor the monastic 
mysticism winch was after- 
wards zealously practised, 
and which developed into 
an independent movement. 

As the first mystic we 
may mention Macarius, 
who died in 391, founder 
of the monastery in the 
Scetic desert, if he was 
really the author of the 
fifty homilies which pass 

THE HERMIT AT HIS DEVOTIONS { 

When the Church began to flourish u an organiMtloii, Brest aunei of people . , , , , .... 

with no (rename spirituality were swept into it. Many withdrew from it and periOu tUC Holy JNUUS IS 
became hermits : and, later, bodies of such men formed monaetic communitiei, in COnspiCUOUS; he WAS born 
which unchristian qualities speedily developed, until there was little to choose Constantinople gave UD 
between the worldilness of the Church and the extravagance* of the hermita. , , • , _ F * ® , K 

his high post, entrusted 



of which he "spent some thirty years. 
Both the pagan Bedouins and the Chris- 
tians honoured him most highly ; even 
in Rome small statues of him were in 
demand as objects of great value. A 
large number of others imitated his 
hazardous feat. Soon everyone lost the 
courage to blame such conduct. 

But the extravagances of monasticism 
in particular, amounting almost to hos- 


his wife and daughter to an Egyptian 
monastery, and settled wi$i his son as an 
anchorite on Mount Sinai, and died after 
430. We possess some ascetic writings 
of his and some two thousand letters, 
which, in the form of maxims, praise the 
splendour of the monastic life and the 
abandonment of the world as leading to 
the freedom of the soul and to its onion 
with God. 
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Owing to the new position in which 
Constantine placed the Church, the 
Christians had rest, and with it time 
and desire to celebrate feasts. The 
Church wished to make its life attrac- 
tive and impressive to the masses and to 
give them a substitute for the joyous 
and glittering pagan feasts, of which they 
n . . had l>een deprived since 
^ their conversion to Chris- 

rk * . « tianitv. Formerly, besides 
Chareh r«.t. thc Slin(lay only ( he Easter 

feast, in remembrance of Christ’s death 
and resurrection, was celebrated. Then 
in the east the least of the Epiphany on 
January 6th iiad been introduced (first in 
commemoration of Christ’s baptism). 

The west now gave to the whole 
Church a far more beautiful feast. On 
December 24th, the feast of the Sigil- 
laria, the pagans were wont to give 
the children dolls and images of wax or 
earthenware or dough, and the next 
day they kept the “ birthday of the 
invincible sun.” The Church declared 
this day the birthday of Him whom all 
the dark storms of persecution had not 
been able to conquer. This feast, which 
is traceable in the west alter 354, was 
introduced into Constantinople in 370. 
To flic foitieth day after Christmas, 
February 2nd, they assigned the feast of 
” the Purification of Mary,” or “ Candle- 
mas,” since the holy candles were then 
consecrated. Thus a Christian festival 
replaced the February lustrations, in par- 
ticular the Amhnrbalc (procession round 
the city), with its profession of torches. 

Further leasts were created to meet a 
similar spiritual longing. Paganism had 
been proud ot its heroes, had sacrificed 
at their graves, and celebrated theii 
festivals. Their place was taken by the 
leligious martyrs, whose natalitia, or 
birthday feasts, in commemoration of 
their death a-, the entry into the true life, 
became real, popular festivals with the 
Martyr* Replace ^ternary feasting. Then- 

the Heroes uoivtus could boast before 
of Paganism \ h( ‘ fortner pagans : “ The 
Lord has introduced his 
dead, inste.ad of your gods, into the temple.. 
They are, in truth, the leaders, the cham- 
pions, and helpers in need.” Formerly the 
Christians had assembled for divine service 
at the tombs of the martyrs, in order to 
gain strength for the war of faith in 
which all shared. Now these assemblies 
developed into a celebration of the 
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martyred heroes, redounding to the glory 
of the Church. Chapels and churches 
were erected over their graves. Their 
remains were sought out ; their relics were 
taken into the church in solemn proces- 
sion, to be laid beneath the altar. 

If men had formerly prayed for the dead 
with the feeling that those who have 
departed hence are still bound by love with 
those left behind, they began now to pray 
to them as to heavenly agents, who from 
heaven protect mankind below. But if 
these saints were near at hand to help, 
where could they he nearer than where 
their remains were to be seen ? Thus 
all sorts oi wonders were wrought by 
the relics ; and the half-pagan masses 
felt proud and safe, because they be- 
longed to a communion in which such 
exalted patrons were revered. The trade 
in relics became so profitable a business 
that in the year 386 thc emperor Theo- 
dosius was obliged to forbid men by law 
to dig up the bones of the saints and 
carry them away for sale. 

It might be surprising to find that there 
was not yet any talk ot an adoration 
of Mary, the mother oi Jesus ; but at 
. .. . that time the remembrance of 

ofMa *°* 1 * the bloody persecutions was 

the Mother sti11 S ,° '™ d fj 1 * < he ™ rt y rs 

were held by the Church to he 
stars of special glory in heaven. Thc 
mother of the Lord lacked the martyr’s 
crown. But the way wdiich led later to 
the adoration of Mary had long since 
been open. While Tertullian, who died 
about 220, assumed, as certain earlier 
Christians did, that Jesus had had brothers 
of .the flesh, r Epiphanius, who died in 403, 
already opposed the representatives of this 
view as heretics, led astray by the old 
serpent. Mary’s virginity had not been 
injured even by Christ’s birth. While 
Chrysostom, who died in 407, still upheld 
the possibility of blame in her, Augustine, 
w'ho died in 430, thinks that with her 
(though with her alone) there can be no 
question of sin. 

Thus she might co-operate in the work 
of redemption, and was, therefore, exalted, 
like her son, Christ. The Holy Scriptures, 
indeed, mention nothing of this, but that 
was not fatal. “ The Ascension of Mary ” 
was produced and ascribed to the apostle 
John ; in soul and body had she been 
taken up int» heaven, and thc high privi* 
lege of being invoked for help had been 
solemnly assured to her by Christ himself. 
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If she had thus been placed at the side of 
the Son of God as the mother of God, 
then she must have her high festivals, as 
He did. Each of the next centuries 
added a fresh one. They celebrated the 
day of the Annunciation, the day on which 
she came with her Child into the temple for 
“ purification,” her assumption, her birth. 
Even the angels were clothed with divine 
powers for protection. Their aid was 
invoked, and a special day was consecrated 
as a festival to the archangel Michael. 

It was sought to offer a Christian sub- 
stitute for the lading classical educa- 
tion. The quiet in the external world gave 


make a deep impression on the great 
world. It was desired to give the people, 
who delighted in spectacles, some com- 
pensation for the solemn pageants in 
which they had found pleasure at the high 
festivals of Dionysus, Athena, and others 
of their favourites. Thus the Church 
began to unfold her splendour in pro- 
cessions. J oyful events and public disasters 
alike offered an opportunity. The joy and 
sorrow of the people are placed in the 
beneficent hand of the Church. 

The buildings for divine service could 
now be erected and beautified so as 
to inspire those who stood outside with 
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ART IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


As the Church developed into settled communities, and building's were consecrated to worship, the anient pagan 
temples being- chiefly used for this purpose, rude Christian art began, particularly in moiAic. The favourite subject 
was the enthronement of Christ, as here seen in oue of the sixth century mosaics at St. Sophia, Constantinople. 
Christ is in the art of blessing, and the words on the book in His left hand read : “ Peace be with you I t am 
the Light of the world." The emperor bows at His feet, and the medallions contain images of Mary and Michael 


leisure for composition, and the educated 
men, now become Christians, felt the need 
of poetic literature. Apollonius of I.ao- 
dicea, who died in jqo, sang of the sacred 
history as lar as King Saul in an epic ol 
twenty-four books, and imitated with 
Biblical subjects the tragedies of Euri- 
pides, the comedies ol Menander, and the 
lyrics of Pindar. Ephraim the Syrian, 
who died in 378, composed nearly all his 
writings in poetical form in peculiar lines 
oi seven syllables each. 

The Church, which had so long been 
plished aside into a corner, ventured to 
let herself he seen in the open market- 
place of the world, and wished now to 


a sense of the greatness of the Church, 
and those w ho entered with a feeling of 
her power, extended over the world. 
It is characteristic that Constantine 
most eagerly encouraged the exteusion 
and the improvement of the existing 
Church buildings and the erection of 
new ones, because up till’ now they had 
not been suitably restored, from fear of 
persecution. The amelioration in the 
condition of the Church was followed by 
the improvement of the churches. 

Art was called in to aid. At first, indeed, 
the wish to influence the masses by art 
had to contend with the repugnance to 
the pictorial representation of the divine 
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Being— a custom with which paganism had 
been reproached. But were not these 
pictures a silent sermon for the ignorant 
people ? Gradually even those who were 
still biassed by the old ideas became 
accustomed to the innovation. 

About the year 440 men acquired 
courage enough to introduce pictures of 
Christ himself into the 
' churches, not. as before, 

• merely under emblems, such 

® as the lamb, the shepherd, 

or the fish. And it is noteworthy 
that He was no longer represented, as 
was formerly done in the catacombs, as 
a beardless youth, but as the King ol 
Heaven in full majesty and sometimes 
with a halo round his head, as was cus- 
tomary with pagan emperors. How should 
not the still halt-pagan jieople show to 
these pictures the same honour as formerly 
to the statues of their gods ? Men pros- 
trated themselves before them, kissed 
them, offered incense to them, and lighted 
lamps before them. Why should not these 
pictures work wonders also ? Ought the 
Church to prohibit such a prool of reverence 
tor the Holy One ? At a time when men 
must have thought that much had been 
attained, ought they not to have rejoiced 
if all the so-called Christians could only 
be maintained in concord with the Church P 
Since the Church succeeded so splen- 
didly in making her cult pleasant, interest- 
ing, and comfortable to her new members, 
there remained only two reasons that 
caused some still to adhere to the obsolete 
system of paganism and delayed its com- 
plete jhsappoarance. The old Homan 
spirit had been too closely bound up with 
the old gods. In Rome itself the iriends 
ol the mother country thought that the 
glory ol the empire would be destroyed if 
tlie religion under the protection and 
guidance of which (he world had been 
(onquered were to die out. How much 
more quickly did the remnants of pagan- 

ChrUtUni ’ sm disappear in the new' 

. capital, which knew no saneti- 

Powcr fied traditions, but arose under 
the 1 yes ot a C hristian emperor ! 
The second hindrance to the complete 
victory ol Christianity was the anxiety 
lest classical culture should disappear, 
together with the old belief in the gods. 
For this reason the places where this 
culture was fostered held tenaciously to 
the old order of things ; Athens, Miletus, 
hphesus, N’icomedia, \ntioch. The hos- 
2?8b 


tility of these groups to Christianity could 
only increase as the sons of Constantine 
proceeded to violent measures against 
paganism, being spurred on by Christians 
who had only too soon forgotten how 
urgently their fathers or even they them- 
selves had formerly demanded religious 
liberty. What a source of grief it was for 
the enthusiastic friends ot classical times, 
and to what obstinate resistance they must 
have been driven, when vevered temples 
were demolished, works 0/ art annihilated, 
the monuments of a glorious past des- 
troyed, in order to establish the undis- 
puted supremacy of an unenlightened 
religion ! Was no return to the good old 
times still possible ? 

Julian (331-363) ventured to entertain 
this hope. He tried to stay and to over- 
throw the triumphal car of Christianity. 
He had Income acquainted with Chris- 
tianity in a sad form, clothed in the mask 
ot hypocrisy, for at the imperial court 
those who indisputably possessed no trace 
oi Christian faith tried, nevertheless, to 
get the start of each other in exhibiting 
tlicir burning zeal lor the Church. Julian 
was convinced that the number of the 
- .. , _ ... Christians would diminish 
“ * '?** e if the sunshine of imperial 
. ? ** favour no longer smiled on 

them, and if the might of 
the imperial arm no longer stood at the 
disposal of the Church. 

just as lie had too little confidence 
in Christianity, he had too much in 
paganism. He did not doubt it would 
shine out again with its old brilliancy if 
only complete freedom were restored to it. 
In point oi fact he was able to secure many 
converts. A smile of the former em- 
perors had sufficed to convert masses to 
Christianity, and to make these once more 
j lagans did not even require a smile on 
the part of Julian. It was quite enough 
if they knew that he wished it. Now they 
were no longer Christians, but none the 
more pagans. The emperor was in despair 
at their lukewarmness in the service of 
the gods, at their disinclination to visit the 
temples, at their lack of moral rectitude. 

He, therefore, wished to reform pagan- 
ism ; but he could only borrow from Chris- 
tianity the means for so doing. The reli- 
gious meetings of the pagans were to be 
organised similarly to the Christian divine 
services. The priesthood was to tie 
cleansed of unworthy members. The 
charitable character of Christianity was 
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to be imitated, hospitals and almshouses of separation formed by the diversity of 
were to be erected, and the needy were to religion throughout the empire it was 
be supported. He worked with all his necessary to be content- with a merely 
energies, but he found no fellow-workers, formal adhesion to the Christian Church, 
The classic spirit would not revive. He and not to shrink from strong measures, 
had to go further than he had wished. If in order to establish unity. It was in- 
anywhere Christians were oppressed or evitable from this that the old paganism 
killed by pagans, he let it pass unnoticed, continued under the cloak of Christianity, 
When he started on the war against the and that Christianity was more and more 
Persians, he is said to have threatened to strongly tinged with paganism, 
employ other measures against Chris- Men had gone too far away from the 
tianity if he came back safely from the spirit of the first Christians, according to 
campaign. What else was left for him to which the essence of Christianity consisted 
do 5 As he fell, wounded by an arrow, in the communion of the individual with 
while retreating from the enemy on the God. From being a "community of the 



INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. PAUL AT ROME, SHOWING ANCIENT MOSAICS 
The church of St Paul without the Walls is one of the oldest of the basilicas m Rome, though it has been much restored. 
The mosaics over the Altar are among the most ancient Christian work In existence, dating from the fifth century 


battle-field, he is said to have exclaimed : faithful " the Church had become an 
" Nazarene, Thou hast conquered ! ” His educational institution, and had received 
words may not have run thus literally, but into herselt such masses of persons needing 
the phrase expresses the impression which education that, at times, the real goal ot 
his fall made on the contemporary world, this education seemed forgotten, and she 
The last attempt to re-establish paganism professed herself content if she obtained 
had failed; and not from incidental causes, to some extent outward obedience. 
Paganism had shown itself to be dead And because this task was made more 
beyond the possibility of revival by any difficult by the existence of paganism she 
P° wer - was obliged to aim at the complete eradica- 

But it was also impossible to realise the tion of the latter. Theodosius I., eastern 
other ideal — to imbue the entire Roman emperor from 378, ruler of the entire empire 
empife with the Christian spirit and from 392 to 395, worked for this object. He 
through it to cause the still existing pagan- forbade visits to the temples and declared 
ism to disappear. To overthrow the wall every sort of idolatry to be high treason. 
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la 3Q4 the Olympian games were cele- 
brated for the last time. His son con- 
tinued his work. Bishops and numbers 
of monks were sent into the provinces to 
destroy the old shrines. In . 
Alexandria the celebrated 
teacher of philosophy, Hy- 
patia, perished at the hands 
of the Christian mob. Pagans 
were excluded from posts in 
the government and army. 

The last bulwark ol classic 
paganism, the school at 
Athens, was closed by Jus- 
tinian in the year 529. The 
teachers emigrated to Persia. 

About 545, at the emjieror’s 
commission, John, bishop of 
liphesus, went about in 
order to track out the 



ATHANASIUS 


The Council of Nicaea had not really 
quenched the flames of the Arian heresy, 
for the majority of those present had 
voted against their conviction in order 
to please the emperor. When 
they returned home they 
repented and sought to 
convince the emperor that 
Arius was by no means a 
wicked heretic, and that it 
would never be possible to 
restore unity in the Church 
on the basis of the resolutions 
passed at Nicaea. One of the 
ecclesiastics at court was well 
disposed towards Arianism. 
He worked upon the emjieror’s 
sister, and she succeeded in 
changing her brother’s atti- 
tude. Athanasius of Alex- 


pagans “ wherever they were For nearly fifty years bishop of andria, the great opponent 
-till to be found.” He oi Arianism, was banished. 


till to 

prided himself on 
made in Asia 70,000 
tians. How long, however, the worship 
o f the gods, which many loved, defied 
the imjieriul legislation in the provinces 
the temple ot Isis at Philtc in Upper 
p....;... ^YPt show's; it was not 
closed until the middle of tin- 
sixth century. The conviction 
that outside the one visible 
Church there was no salvation had 
become universal. The attempt to make 


in the Sixth 
Century 


having inx devotedly the divinity of But the sudden death of 
Chris- Cffrlst - At h*nasi«x died 373 A. 1>. Ar j us prcvented his bcing 

received hack into the body of the 
Church. When Constantius mounted 
the throne Athanasius was permitted 
to return ; but before -long the Arians 
... . were able to bring about his 
Initialled sc( 0nc * deposition. The imjierial 
byVorce R overnor at Alexandria was 
obliged to emjiloy force to instal 
the successor of Athanasius in office. 
Scourging and imprisonment were the lot of 


ol the Church a firmly articulated organism those discontented with the act. Was there 

!• .,1 I*.*..., . .. f..l n'!_ _ .1 _ a 1 .1 t . ... . . - . . 


had been successful. The state had lent 
its arm to uphold the single 
will ot the Church against 
pet serial independence. But, 
stiangely enough, the result 
was not only the defection of 
large groups from the Church, 
but also its division into two 
parts, which, iTi sjiite of 
repeated attempts, could not 
be leunited. Tilts develoj)- 
ment was due chiefly, first, 
to the wish to see the unity 
of the visible Church con- 
firmed by (he creation of a 
peimanent head. raised 
above all other members, 


no one now in the whole of Christendom 
to take under his protection 
the persecuted representa- 
tive of orthodoxy ? For a 
long time the community at 
Rome had possessed special 
repute among Christians, for, 
indeed, all the world had been 
accustomed to look with 
reverence to the ancient 
capital of the world as the 
source of all imperial laws 
and ordinances and as the 
ultimate court of appqpd in 
all civil questions. In dis- 

puted questions men could 

augustin of hippo not help considering what 



J . AAtip WIIJHUCI UIK W l la. 1. 

wmionTl * f , inter ‘ the community at Rome 

\ tntion Ol tllti powerful arm and intimate with it*- j_i._a.-j 


r . , , ■ — , ”r t P ft s an P„ hlU> - thought on the debated 

of the state, which had been point b Q ues ti 0 ns had been 

rh.!" r, * > [ otecl the unit y of tlic submitted. Men did not always follow the 
lurch. I he former cause was especially answer they "received ; but, nevertheless, 
j. n le the latter grievance they had not ceased to inquire, in the 

J '-‘i-ally prevalent in the East. hope that Rome would be on their side. 


especially prevalent in the East 
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The bishop of Rome had the courage to 
take up the cause of the banished Atha- 
nasius ; Julius I. and a Roman council 
definitely accepted his doctrine. The 
East held a rival council at 
Antioch— 'the first beginning 
of the schism. Men wished 
rather to settle the contro- 
versy. A general council met 
at Sardica in 343, but the 
members could not agree. 

The supporters of Arianism 
left the town. Those who 
remained behind wished to 
testify their gratitude to the 
Roman bishop, Julius, and 
to express the confidence 
which they reposed in him. 

They therelore passed the 
resolution that bishops de- 
posed by provincial synods 
might appeal to him. This 
concession was made to him 



personally, and only in that 
jieriod of immediate distress was a har- 
bour of refuge sought. The world soon 
forgot the resolution, Rome has never 
forgotten it, and has interpreted it to mean 
w . „ that the Roman throne is the 
highest court of appeal m all 
F .. ecclesiastical questions. In 
* addition, there was the lortu- 

nate incident that the resolutions of the 
Council of Sardica were confused in 
western assemblies with the rules laid 
down by the Council of Nicaxi. Rome 
applied them, therefore, as 
resolutions of that famous 
first oecumenical council. The 
Arians who had seceded 
from the Council of Sardica 
expelled the Roman bishop 
from the body ol the Church. 

Athanasius himself was 
forced more than once to go 
into exile. 

The emperor, Valens (364- 
378), proceeded to measures 
of unexampled severity 
against all who would not 
become strict Arians. All 
this could have no other con- 
sequence but to enhance the 
importance of the Roman 
throne, until at last the view 
represented by it and maintained in 
defiance of all emperors gained the victory 
at the second oecumenical council at Con- 
stantinoplmn38i. The fact that the eastern 
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Church and the bishop of the new imperial 
capital had not been able to act freely, but 
were guided by the caprice of the emperor, 
made it more easy for the Roman bishop 
. to press on unchecked to his 
goal, the primacy. If in any 
question bishops turned to 
Rome for historical informa- 
tion on the subject, the 
Roman bishop did not deliver 
an opinion, but rendered a 
decision, as if he had been 
appealed to as judge. He 
issued a “ decretal.” Or if 
he held a synod on some 
question he communicated 
to other Churches the resolu- 
tion passed in a form as if 
they also had to comply with 
it. Such communications 
were, perhaps, not always 
treated with due respect. But 
there they were, and could 
be employed by later bishops 
of Rome as proof that for a very long 
time the " apostolic throne ” had been 
accustomed to issue regulations for other 
Churches. Innocent 1. (402 417) followed 
this line of policy with signal 
success. In Constantinople 
By/.antinism was flourishing 
once more. The great orator 
and austere preacher of morality, whom 
the people highly honoured, John Chryso- 
stom, was obnoxious to the imperial court, 
and especially to the empress herself. He 
was sent into exile in 404. 

Innocent dared to intervene 
for him and to demand his 
recall. The answer, indeed, 
was an imperial order to send 
the exile still further into the 
desert, and the noble Chrj- 
sostom sank beneath the ex- 
ertions of this journey. But 
thirty years later it was 
recognised what injustice 
had been done him. The 
emperor, Theodosius II., had 
his bones brought to Con- 
stantinople. When the colfin 
was brought to Mand the 
emperor tell on his knees 
before it and implored par- 
don for the sins his deceased 
parents had committed against the inno- 
cent man. The beloved remains were laid 
in the imperial vault. What a triumph 
for the bishop of Rome ! He was the 
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champion of innocence when no one dared 
to speak, and God in the end justified 
him before the whole world. 

A new doctrinal dispute was kindled 
over the question as to how far salvation 
depended on a man’s own exertions. Pela- 
gius advanced the proposition that man, 
being free, can choose the good and fight 
. his way through to holiness, and 
_ that the grace of God only ren- 

, dered it more easy for him to 
r ** realise his high destiny. Against 
him rose up the greatest and most influ- 
ential of all the fathers of the Church, 
Aurelius Augustinus, bishop oi Hippo 
Regius in Numidia, who died in 430. 
According to him, true freedom consists 
in the ability to attain one's destined 
development. The sinful man no longer 
possesses this liberty, and only the grace 
of God can redeem him and make him 
holy. Pelagius turned to the east. There 
the view prevailed that the divine grace 
and human treedom co-operated in the 
conversion of any man. 

Two synods in Palestine declaied them- 
selves tor Pelagius, but Innocent of Rome 
decided against him. Augustine held this 
up in triumph betore his opponent, “ Roma 
locuta, causa finita " (Rome has spoken, 
the dispute is decided). He may only have 
meant by this that if the “ apostolic 
throne ” had declared the teaching of Pela- 
gius to be an innovation, it could nol 
belong to the teachings of the old Church, 
but still Rome could henceforth make good 
use ot this saying as evidence coming 
from the greatest of all churchmen, that 
Rome had the right to s|ieak the last 
word in all ecclesiastical disputes. 

Nevertheless, though the Church had 
laid this splendid foundation for the estab- 
lishment oj the primacy, certain of its 
members disputed the supremacy of Rome. 
This was seen again in this very dispute. 
Zosimus, the successor of Innocent, was 
firmly convinced that Pelagius was no 
Vr . heretic. He blamed the 

ofHer African bishops for having 

Wettcrn Rivii attacked a man of so perfect 
• faith. But these, under the 
guidance of Augustine at a council at 
Carthage in 418, openly declared their 
opposition to this decision of the bishop ot 
Rome and gained the victory, so that in the 
end even Zosimus condemned Pelagius. 
The victors, however, were soon made 
harmless. In 428 the Vandals crossed 
over to Africa, and not only ravaged the 
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beautiful land, but also rendered the 
Church powerless. Rome was freed of its 
most powerful rival in the west. 

In the east at that time the attempt 
was being made to reduce to fixed formulas 
the doctrine concerning the person of 
Christ and of the union of the divine and 
the human in Him. Two theological 
schools had tried their ingenuity on the 
question. The Alexandrians set out to 
establish the redemption as a divine act, 
and, therefore, emphasised the divine 
nature in Christ ; their war-cry became 
the designation of the mother of Jesus 
as “ Parent of God ” (theotokos). Their 
opponents of the school of Antioch taunted 
them with the denial of the true humanity 
of the Redeemer. 

The main thought by which they were 
led was a moral one. The Redeemer is 
for us the type of moral union with God. 
But He can be that only if a free moral 
development of His humanity remains 
possible. Thus they laid every stress 
on His humanity. The union of the 
divine and the human in Him is only 
a moral one — in the same way that 
God dwells in other pious men. Their 
. opponents retorted that they 
. *' °” U1 did not observe the essential 

pp«» * difference between the Re- 
0 ome deemcr and the redeemed. 
Ncstorius, the patriarch of Constantinople, 
had come from this school of Antioch. In 
sermons he fought against the sTribboleth, 
“ Parent of God.” Against him rose Cyril 
of Alexandria. In order to win a powerful 
ally, he turned to the bishop of Rome with 
the declaration that, “ according to ancient 
custom in the Church inquiry must be made 
at Koine in the case of disputed questions.” 
Celestine I. listened gladly and demanded 
a recantation from Nestorius. 

The emperor, Theodosius II., there- 
upon called the third oecumenical council 
at Ephesus in 431. Cyril and his 
supporters declared Nestorius deposed, 
and the Roman envoys confirmed the 
sentence. The opposite party replied by 
deposing Cyril and his friends. Both sides 
turned to the emperor. At last, in 432, 
the majority agreed to a formula which 
attempted to cut away the most irrecon- 
cilable points in the two doctrines. 
Nestorius was given up to the revenge 
of his enemies; and died in misery. The 
result of this dispute was the severance of 
the Nestorians from the imperial Church. 
In the year 440 I.eo 1. became bishop of 
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Rome, and his reign of twenty-one years 
was devoted to the one object of accus- 
toming the world to the belief that the 
successor of Peter was the head of entire 
Chiistendom. Whoever ventured to desert 
the rock, Peter, lost connection with Christ 
and had no part in the kingdom of God. 
The views of the Alexandrians were repre- 
sented in their most c rude and exaggerated 
form by Eutyches, the old archimandrite 
of Constantinople. Christ, he taught, 
after His incarnation had but one nature, 
His humanity having been, as it were, 
‘.wallowed up by His divinity. 

Eutyches was deposed at a synod at 
Constantinople 
held under the 
patriarch Fla- 
vian. He ap- 
pealed lo Rome, 
as did Flauan. 

1 eo I. demanded 
an exact report, 
in order that he 
might deride by 
virtue of the 
apostolic autho- 
rity. He decided 
in his famous 
“ Lettei to Fla- 
vian ” against 
Eutyches, and 
t.hus against 
monophysitisin. 

But the east did 
not wish to allow 
itself to be ruled 
by Rome. The 
emjieror called a 
council at Ephe- 
sus in 440, and 
entrusted the 
post of president 
to the successor 
of Cyril, the 
passionate and unscrupulous Dioscurus of 
Alexandria, the patron of Eutyches. His 
intimidating appearance prevented the 
Roman envoys from securing an audience, 
the doctrine of Eutyches was ratified, and 
all its opponents, even Leo of Rome, were 
declared to be deposed. The emperor 
approved of these resolutions. The party 
which at this “ synod of bandits ” was in 
the minority fell back all the more on the 
support of the bishop of Rome, declaring 
more ahd more strongly that the decision 
lay with him. The end of the burning 
dispute was that at the council at Chalce- 


don in 451, which condemned Mestorius • 
as well as Eutyches, Leo’s "Letter to 
Flavian ” was made the basis of the 
decision. The feeling which this victory 
of the Roman throne produced is shown 
by the rise of the legend that Leo had 
placed his letter on the tomb of St. Peter 
and prayed that he would change any- 
thing wrong that was contained in it, and 
that on the next morning an alteration 
by the apostle’s hand had been actually 
found. 

But the supporters of the condemned 
Alexandrian dogma, the monophysites 
of the east, did not abandon the struggle. 

And again it was 
the emperors 
who, led by poli- 
tical considera- 
tions, undertook 
to dictate their 
own views to the 
Church and to 
impress them by 
force. Leo 1., 
the Thracian, 
banished the 
heads of the 
monophysites ; 
on the other 
hand. Basilisrus 
extolled mono- 
physitism as the 
exclusive state 
religion and con- 
demned the letter 
of Leo. Zeno 
again forbade 
men to touch 
upon these points 
of doctrine which 
had been sc 
hotly disputed 
in the last cen- 
tury, and thus 
annulled once more the resolutions of the 
last General Council of Chalcedon. The 
bishop of Rome broke off all ecclesiastical 
relations with the cast. For thirty-five 
years (484-519) the imperial Church was 
divided. Justinian I. (527-565) at last 
succeeded at the fifth oecumenical council 
at Conslantinople in reconfirming these 
resolutions of Chalcedon. 

The result was that the extreme mono- 
physites severed themselves from the 
Church and formed independent com- 
munities, especially in Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
Armenia, and Abyssinia. The rejection of 
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the resolutions of Chalcedon and the 
recognition of the “ bandit synod ” at 
Ephesus are common to all. 

In Syria, and also in Egypt, the mono- 
physites termed themselves “ Jacobites ” 
after the man who, in the first period after 
the separation from the imjx-rial Church, 
#as the spiritual head of this entire party. 

J acob Barradai for 
thirty years — after 
becoming monophysitic 
bishop of Edessa in 541 
—wandered through the whole of Nearer 
Asia disguised as a beggar, and, sparing 
no exertions, everywhere collected and 
encouraged his scattered fellow-believers, 
organised communities, appointed many 
bishops, and “ fully one hundred thousand 
priests and deacons.” In Asia Minor, it is 
true, the imperial Church prevailed, but 
in the patriarchate of Antioch for a time 
almost the entire population became 
Jacobite. The hope of reconciling the mono- 
physites with the Church would not let 
the question once raised drop, even within 
the imperial Church. How, if a com- 
promise were offered the discontented 
party by the admission that the Redeemer 
had only one will, even if lie had two 
natures ? Thus the monophysitc dispute 
passed into the monothelitic. The same 
aspect of events was presented as before, 
the eastern Church hanging in the most 
complete dependence on the state, and 
the life of the state wasting away in 
ecclesiastical controversies. 

There was the same result as before. At 
the sixth oecumenical council at Constanti- 
nople, in 680. the encyclical letter of Pope 
Agatho was made the basis of the decision, 
and the resolution was sent to him for con- 
firmation. Therc'were two wills in Christ. 
The former pope, Honorius, was solemnly 
and vigorously condemned as an execrable 
heretic, who had assented to an irregular 
imperial formula. Agatho confirmed this 
condemnation of his predecessor, “ who 
by mean treachery had 
tried to overthrow the 
unsullied faith." This, at 
a time when the infalli- 
bility of the pope was not yet declared, 
must have assured to the ‘‘apostolic 
throne ” the reputation of a disinterested 
vindicator of orthodoxy. 

Controversies over dogma were followed 
by disputes as to pictures and images. 
By the beginning of the eighth century 
the worship of images had reached such a 
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pitch in the east that the more thoughtful 
became anxious. Images were invited to 
act as god-parents, and men even scraped 
the colour off them in order to use it 
for purposes of consecration. The 
energetic emperor, Leo III., the Isaurian 
(717-741), ventured on the command to 
hang the pictures so high as to make it 
impossible for worshippers to kiss them. 

His son and successor, Constantine V., 
undertook the systematic persecution of the 
friends of image worship. They were im- 
prisoned, scourged, and their noses and ears 
were cut off. The popes protested. More 
than once they hurled the terrible bolts of 
excommunication at all foes of image 
worship. Bu t for many decades , according 
to the imperial orders, the images were 
repeatedly torn down and raised again. 
In the end the Roman view gained a 
decisive victory : the empress, Theodora, 
in 842 caused the resolutions of the 
seventh council to be reinforced and cele- 
brated the lestival of orthodoxy. 

If, now, it was possible to deprive Rome of 
its glory as champion of immaculate ortho- 
doxy, then its claim to the first rank in the 
Church could be repudiated. Search was 
madeforsomegroundofcomplaint, 
of lc ory and a pretext was found in the 
Rome failure of Rome to respect the 
* ancient faith and customs. Rome 
ordered fasting on Saturday. It permitted 
the use of milk, butter, and cheese during 
the first week of Lent. It did not tolerate 
the marriage of priests. 

When Pope Nicholas I., therefore, 
declared himself for the deposed patriarch 
of Constantinople and against his succes- 
sor, Photius, the latter impeached the 
Roman Church of heresy on account of 
these innovations, and obtained from a 
council in 867 the deposition and banish- 
ment of the jiope. Nicholas pronounced 
excommunication against him and his 
followers. In 1053, the patriarch of 
Constantinople, Michael Caerularius, 
renewed the charges against Rome, adding 
the new heresy that Rome, in the Holy 
Eucharist, used unleavened bread, after the 
manner of the Jews. When negotiations 
for peace proved vain, the papal legates 
laid a letter of excommunication on the 
altar of the church of St. Sophia, and 
Michael, with the other patriarchs of the 
east, put the Roman Church under the 
ban in 1054. 'The Churches of the east and 
west were permanently severed. 

. Wilhelm Walthes 



EUROPE 

SECOND DIVISION 

EASTERN EUROPE 

From the Sundering of Rome to the 

FRENCH REVOLUTION 

With the partition of die " World Empire” of Rome 
into East and tf'cst, the History of Eutope also divides 
into two main streams ; not indeed without their points 
of contact, hut following distinct courses until the shock 
of the French Revolution brings all the nations of 
Europe into closer political relations. 

In our next division, therefore, we trace the course of 
events in Eastern Europe during this period. The West 
is Latin, Keltic, Teutonic ; the East is Greek, Mongolian, 
Slavonic. At first its history is that of the Roman 
Empire as it survived in the East-— the Greek or 
Byzantine Empire. But new peoples appear on the 
scene from the regions beyond the Danube, whither the 
Roman power had not penetrated. 

These are in part of Mongolian or Tai tar origin : Huns, 
Avars, Bulgarians, then Magyars or Hungarians ; in part 
Aryan Slavs; southwards, the Serbs and Croatians ; the 
Western Slavs or Czechs of Bohemia; the Eastern Slavs 
of Poland and Russia Finally come the Mongolian 
Turks, creating the Ottoman Empire, the single 
aggressive Mohammedan element among the Christian 
peoples of the West. 

Tims the nations whose story we here record are 
those of the Balkan peninsula ; of Hungary and Bohemia, 
which form the bulk of the composite Austrian Empire 
of to-day ; of Poland, and of Russia. 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE SECOND DIVISION OF EUROPE 

The above map is at once historical and geographical, showing as it does the principal peoples of Eastern 
Europe in the countries of their origin or occupation, and the different empires, kingdoms, and states thjit arose 
out of the wreckage of the Roman empire, together with the territories of Byzantium throughout the chequered 
career of that great power. Most of the ancient and famous towns that figured in the continually changing 
history of Eastern Europe, from the fall of Rome to the eve of the Naooleonlc era are also indicated. 
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; origin of the states of South-eastern 
Europe must lie sought in the history 
of the East Roman Empire. We have 
long outlived the curious prejudice which 
affected to regard " the Lower Empire,” 
or “ the Byzantine Empire" — both names, 
by the way, are alisolutcly without his- 
torical sanction — as fit only to be relegated 
to the limbo of things best forgotten. 
It is doubtful, even now, if we realise 
adequately the excellence of the immense 
and imposing edifice which Justinian 
founded, and J.eo the Isaurian completed. 
Yet, if stability and vitality, if power of 
cohesion and recuperative virtue, be the 
true tests of political efficiency, then the 
East Roman Empiie must be pronounced 
one of the most marvellous political 
organisms which ever existed. 

The same ethnographical revolution 
which bridged over the gap between 
ancient and mediaival history in the 
west operated in the cast likewise, 
but with this great difference : while 
the old order of things in the west 
vanished at the first touch of the new 
p . . barbarian hordes, in 

SS OB,ty Eastern Europe the 
Brate^ Force ° m pire gradually trans- 

formed and assimilated 
the new elements without suffering irre- 
parable damage to itself for many cen- 
turies. The unique situation of the imperial 
city ; the more pliable and adaptable 
genius of the Greeks (for from Justinian 
onwards the Hellenic element predom- 
inates) ; the intellectual superiority of the 
Constantinopolitan government, which in- 
vented and triumphantly applied the 
science of diplomacy when brute force 
was, everywhere else, the ultima ratio — 


these were the most salient advantages 
which enabled the rulers of New Rome 
not only to weather the earlier and more 
terrible tempests of the transmigration 
period, but also to provide against similai 
perils in the future. 

The first barbarians with whom the 
reconstituted empire had to do were the 
Slavs. As early as 449 one of the numerous 
branches of this great family, possibly 
the Serbs, established themselves along 
the northern banks of the Danube, ex- 
tending as far westwards as 
“* Dalmatia. An ancient and 

o »v» an respectable tradition claims 

b()th Justinian upravda ”) 
and Bclisarius (“ Vehcbar ’’) as members of 
this race. Somewhat later, about the end 
of the sixth century, the Bulgarians,, 
a Finno-Ugrian race, migrated lrom the 
steppes between the Don and the Dnieper, 
settled in Mcesia, and, by the ninth century, 
were completely Slavicised in their new 
surroundings. Both races became the 
nominal subjects of the empire, which 
aimed at making them serve the double 
purpose of buffer- pi ovinccs towards the 
north, and recruiting grounds for tht 
imperial generals, while preserving a local 
autonomy. But the Bulgarians, who re- 
mained heathens for two centuries after 
their inclusion within the confines ol 
the empire, were too martial a race to 
submit to any yoke for long. T*he empire 
was continually at war with them ; 
more than once they besieged Constanti- 
nople itself, and their onslaughts were 
the more perilous as they coincided with 
the interminable attacks of the Arabs from 
the south. During a considerable portion 
of this period the Bulgarian hosts must 
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have included the Servians also as sub- 
ject auxiliaries. Bulgaria and Servia were 
converted to Christianity about the same 
time (about 864-867) by the famous 
orthodox missionaries Cyril and Metho- 
dius and their followers. 

The process was accelerated by political 
considerations, and had important political 
consequences. Two new king- 
doms, for whose alliance east 
and west competed, arose 
within the Balkan peninsula. 
The first independent Servian kingdom - 
founded by Peter in 872— was of compara- 
tively brief duration ; but the Bulgarian 
kingdom of Boris and Simeon lasted for 
two hundred years and overshadowed the 
eastern empire itself. At the period of 
its greatest expansion the Bulgarian 
realm stretched from the Danube and 
Drave to the Rhodope and Pindus ranges, 
embracing the whole valley of the Danube, 
nearly the whole of Thrace, and large parts 
o f Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus. 

In 8f>6 the eastern empire first came 
into contact with another Slavonic race — 
the Russians, who, a few years previously, 
had established themselves under their 
Norse leaders at Kiev on Dnieper, im 
mediately abutting on the vast south 
easterii steppes. It was ail ideal resting 
place and starting-point foi predatory 
barbarians with a taste for adventure. 
In 907 Oleg, prince of Kiev, imposed a 
heavy tribute upon Constantinople ; but 
his successor, Igor, in <145 made a perpetual 
peace with the Greeks and Christianity 
began to permeate “ the land of the Russ.’’ 

In p55 the Russian princess Olga was 
christened at Constantinople, though it 
was not ill that Vladimir the Great, 
who two years previously had been 
baptised at fherson in the Crimea, on 
which occasion he manied the Greek 
princess Arna, forcibly converted the 
Kievlyans to the new faith with the 
assistance of orthodox missionaries. Hence- 
Wk _ . forth the relations between 

. .. y n ** 1 * th_' two states were almost 
££?££ unitormly friendly ; Svya- 
o tislav, prince of Kiev (945- 
972), even aided the Greeks against the 
Bulgarians ; but during the latter part of 
the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh 
century the intercourse between Constan- 
tinople and Kiev was interrupted by the 
interminable Bulgarian wars which en- 
grossed the attention of the emperors of 
the Macedonian dynasty. During the 
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interval the young Russian Church, under 
Yaroslav the Great (1019-1054), became 
virtually autocephalous. 

Hitherto the most potent weapon of 
the imperial city on the Bosphorus, a 
weapon far more effectual than diplomacy, 
regular armies, or Greek fire, because it had 
a moral aim and a supernatural sanction, 
was the orthodox religion. But at the 
beginning of the eighth century the very 
foundations of the orthodox religion 
were undermined by the rationalistic 
movement known as iconoclasm. Ther* 
can be no doubt that a closer acquaint- 
ance with Mohammedanism as a religion 
promoted scepticism as to the central 
verities of Christianity among the more 
speculative Byzantines, especially in the 
eastern provinces of the empire. 

To such theorists a deism like the religion 
of Islam would seem clearer, purer, and 
more natural than the highly-developed 
dogmatic system of Christianity, with 
its intricate, interpretative ritual. The 
emperors of the Isaurian and Armenian 
dynasties, who reigned from 7x7 to 867, 
themselves more (Mental than Hellenic, 
and certainly statesmen lather than 
theologians, imagined that the 

V readiest way to defend ortho- 

Ima’c* <h>xy against the onslaught of 

““*** a deistic philosophy was to 

abolish or at least to curtail as much as 
possible everything symbolical in religion 
as being parasitical, or at best superfluous, 
and therefore more liable to attack from 
outsiders. Hence their open, persistent 
war against the icons, or images. It was 
the same principle, in a less extreme form, 
as that which moves the more destructive 
section of the higher critics of our own 
day to eliminate the miraculous element 
Ircim Scripture. But strong men though 
the iconoclastic emperors were, they were 
not strong enough to reform orthodoxy. 
The sole result of all their efforts in this 
direction was the division of the' empire 
for a century and a half into two fiercely 
antagonistic camps, whose hostility seri- 
ously weakened both the Church and the 
commonwealth. Historically, the ultimate 
victory of the opposing, or icondulist, 
party meant the triumph of the Hellenic 
and Slavonic over the Oriental elements 
in the empire. 

The two following centuries (867-1018) 
were a period 'of recovery and re-expansion 
under the princes of the great Macedonian 
dynasty. Its salient features are the 
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systematic conversion of the southern formidable and so near moved the 
Slavs, and their subsequent life and death Hungarian duke, Geza, to solicit mission- 
struggle with the empire for the hegemony aries from Pihgrim, bishop of Passau. The 
of South-eastern Europe. All the previous question to which branch of the Church 
wars had been, more or less, plundering the Magyars were to belong was settled, 
raids ; these later wars were for political once for all, when Saint Stephen accepted 
ascendancy. Finally, at a terrible cost, the kingly crown from the hands of the 
the empire prevailed, and Basil II. (976- Pope, Sylvester II., in 1001. Christianity 
1025) once more extended its limits to . was not, however, definitely 

the Danube. . y established in Hungary till the 

Within the same period occurred an . JJ " beginning of the twelfth cen- 
event of capital importance to the Slavonic ,B un * ary tury, and even then a large 
race generally, which, roughly- speaking, pagan population, constantly reinforced 
at that time occupied the whole of Central from the outer barbarians — notably the 
Europe from- the Baltic to the Danube. Cumanians, or Huns, who were planted in 
That event was the intrusion of the large colonies beyond the Theiss — had to 
Magyars, or Hungarians. The Magyars, be tolerated. 

presumably an Ugro-Finnic race, though Fortunately, the immediate successors 
the real origin of this interesting people is of St. Stephen were men of valour 
still a riddle, are first heard of on the right and genius, quite equal to the double 
bank of the Don, the Lebedia or Livadia task, difficult as it was, of preserving 
of Greek chronicles. Expelled thence domestic order and, at the same time, of 
by the more numerous Pechenegs, they asserting the independence oi the young 
took refuge in “ Etclcum,” as the contem- central kingdom alike against the eastern 
porary Greeks called the districts roughly and the western empires, both of which 
corresponding to Podolia and Moldavia, repeatedly endeavoured to reduce it to the 
and were immediately, 81)3 or 894, condition of a vassal state. One of t fuse 
enlisted in the service of the emperor early princes, St. Ladislaus (1077-1095) 
. Leo VI., against the Bulgarians, conquered and Christianised Cioatia. His 
h “*“* In 895 their chieftain, Arpad, successor, Coloman, went still further, and 
0 f*Europe ^ em through the Vereczke extended the boundaries of Hungary to 
0 * e pass into what is now the the sea, successfully contesting the posses - 

“ Alfold,” or great Hungarian plain, but sion of Dalmatia and its islands with the 
which then formed the eastern portion of rising young Venetian republic. This was 
the vast, shadowy empire of Moravia, the beginning of the struggle, centuries 
extending from Prague to the Di ave and long, between Hungary and Venice for the 
the Vistula. By 905 the Magyars had command of the Adriatic, which ultimately 
occupied the whole of this plain, separating resulted in the triumph of the latter, 
permanently the northern and western The most dangerous period for Hungary' 
Slavs from their southern and eastern was when the Comnenian dynasty re- 
brethren, and thus changing the face of stored for the last time the supremacy of 
Central Europe. the eastern empire. During the glonous 

For nearly a century after the “ honfog- reign of Manuel (1x43-1180), himsell a 
lalas,” or “occupation,” as Hungarian semi-Magyar - he was the grandson of 
historians call it, the Magyars continued St. Ladislaus — this danger became acute, 
to be pagan and predatory, ravaging cast Manuel treated the Hungarian throne as 
and west impartially. Tamed at last by if it were a family possession ; but he was 
the disasters of Augsburg in 955 and too much occupied elsewhere 

Adrianople in 970, they set about putting c ’ IB * ary . B to attempt to conquer the 
their house in order. For some time it was p BB ^ u *" B * country, and on the collapse 
doubtful whether they would accept of his dynasty, shortly after 

Christianity from Pope or Patriarch, his death, Hungary once more became a 
Proximity favoured the eastern Church, conquering power. This (1173-1196) is 
and the first Hungarian prelate, Hierothus, the period of the acquisition of those 
consecrated “ Bishop of Turkia,” came “ banates,” or protective marches, Rama, 
from Constantinople. or North Bosnia, Macso, or North Servia, 

Bift as the Byzantine empire grew and Szoreny, or West Wallachia, which 
stronger and stronger under the Mace- so long protected Hungary from the 
donian dynasty, fear of a neighbour so incursions of her southern neighbours. 
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The thirteenth century, however, was a and the proselytising efforts of the Popes, 
period of dire calamity and complete disin- to whom more than one “ rex Slavonun ” 
tegration. The degeneracy of the Arpad owed his kingly crown — prevented any* 
dynasty, the consequent domination of a thing like stability. Another more insidious 
lawless and conscienceless oligarchy, the but none the less powerful solvent was 
Tartar cataclysm (1240-1243), the hap- the Bogomil heresy. This unnatural and 
hazard re-peopling of the ruined kingdom antisocial revival of manichaeism, which 
with semi-pagan elements, like the Cuman- established itself in Bulgaria between 927 
- . - ians, resulting in a general and 968, and by the end of the fourteenth 

ot * lapse into savagery affecting century had permeated all the Slavonic 

(he Slave th* dynasty itself— all these races of the Balkan peninsula, though 

* visitations and their cumula- most virulent and indomitable in Bosnia, 

tiveetfect demonstrated that Hungary must struck at the roots of domestic, social, and 
be regenerated from without if she were to political life, and was one of the most 
remain a member of the Christian common- powerful contributory sources of the corn- 
wealth. The Holy See, therefore, wisely paratively easy triumphs of the Turks over 
intervened ; the last Arpad was hunted the outwardly imposing but inwardly 
down, and the iron discipline of feudalism, rotten Slavonic kingdoms, 
administered by the great princes of the The Turks, on the other hand, when 
Neapolitan branch of the house of Anjou they first appeared above the European 
(1308-1382). raised the fallen kingdom horizon — conquest of Gallipoli, 1356— 

once more from her ashes to an unprece- were uniquely equipped for a career of 
dented degree of power and splendour. conquest. Already they alone of all 

Meanwhile, the Balkan peninsula had nations possessed in the “ Jenicheri,” a 
become predominantly Slavonic. The regular standing army recruited from the 
Greek empire disappeared from Europe, flower of the conquered populations and 
Its supplanter, the feudal empire of bound together by the indissoluble ties 
Romania, withering rapidly in uncongenial of a discipline which was a tenet of their 
soil, had, within a few years of its founda- religion. How could the self- 

Uon, virtually shrunk within the walls of i . * willed, undisciplined hosts of 

Constantinople. It was an easy task for ^ ,alppe< | for South-eastern Europe stand 
Michael Paleologus, in 1261, with the aid ^ onq ' ,e before veterans whose first and 
of the Genoese and the Venetians, to last duty was absolute obedience to their 
cleanse the orthodox capital from the leaders? Five years after the transference 
Latin dein is. But the new empire was but of their capital from Broussa to Adrianople, 
a shadow of the old one. its restoration the forces of the united Slavonic king- 
was mainly a succcsslul commercial specu- doms were annihilated on the field of 
lation on the part of the Italian maritime Kossovo in 1389- The gallant attempt of 
cities. The Greeks were from the outset the feudal chivalry of Hungary and 
too heavily burdened by their obligations Western Europe to stem their progress 
to their allies to profit by their delusive tailed miserably on the field of Nicopolis 
good fortune. They could pay their debts in 1396. By the end of the century their 
only by reducing their armaments, and empire stretched from the Danube to 
collapse was the inevitable if long-post- Thessaly. 

poned insult. Anyhow, from the beginning The destruction of Sultan Bajazet I. by 
ot the thirteenth to the middle of the Tamerlane the Tartar, or more correctly 
fourteenth century Serbs and Bulgars Tatar, at Angora, in 1402, presented 
Serb and triumphed over Greeks and Christendom with the only real opportunity 
Bulger Lathis alike, and divided the it has ever had for expelling the Turks from 
et Ve ri e nce U1 heritancc of Constantine be- Europe at next to no cost. The oppor- 
tween them. Unfortunately for tunity was neglected ; the young Osmanli 
themselves, and for Europe, the great empire was allowed a quarter of a century 
Nemanyjdaj and Asyenidre dynasties, to recover from its wounds, and by that 
which represented Servia and Bulgaria time the fate of the southern Slavonic 
respectively, were constantly at wav with lands was sealed. For the next 500 years 
their neighbours and with each other, and they are simply Turkish ssndjaks, or 
the intermixture of religious with political military districts, with no history of 
quesboiis such, for example, asthe rivalry their own. Constantinople owed its brief 
01 the two young autocephalous Churches respite to the energetic intervention of 
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the Hungarians, who were, routed, indeed, Still more remote from the Turkish 
at Varna in 1444 owing to the undisciplined capital, Transylvania consequently en- 
impetuosity of the feudal chivalry, but, joyed a still larger measure of autonomy 
under Janos Hunyadi and his son than Wallachia and Moldavia, and was 
Matthias, held the balance equal during even strong enough at times to take up 
the critical last half of the fifteenth century, an entirely independent attitude and 
The victories of these extraordinary men, successfully play Turkey off against the 
which so astounded their contemporaries, emperor, who was for long, and not un- 
were due principally to their consummate N justly, regarded as a more 

generalship. They were the first to demon- dangerous enemy than the 

strate that a sjtilfully-handled, regular ^ M sultan himself. Under the Pro- 
army of Europeans was a match for almost ** y r * testant princes of the houses of 

any number of jenicharies (janissaries) Bethlen and Rakoczy in particular (1613- 
and spahis however brave, unless the 1648), Transylvania occupied a command- 
odds were absolutely overwhelming, as at ing position, which enabled her to act as 
Mohacs in 1526. the champion and guarantor of the con- 

The Hunyadis were materially assisted stitutional privileges and the religious 
by a new nationality, the Wallachs — from liberties of the Hungarians generally, 
winch they themselves were descended-- Her political mission was to keep alive 
who founded semi-independent princi- the Magyar nationality during the terrible 
palities in Moldavia (1354-1359), and in Turkish domination and the scarcely less 
Wallachia (1338-1369). It is evident mischievous anti-national Catholic re- 
from the earliest known coins of the action which aimed deliberately at the 
Wallachs that their rulers were Slavs denationalisation of Hungary, 
of the Ruthenian, or Little Russian, stock, The Hungarians as a nation took but 
and originally vassals of the Hungarian a minor part in the final deliverance of 
Crown. The official language of the their country from the Turkish yoke. 
Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia was Indeed, during the sixteen years war 
D Ruthenian for centuries to which was terminated by the Peace of 

ofTlj.*’ * come > th°ugh the people over Karlovic, in 1699, their most brilliant 
Co/oiTista w hich they ruled seem to have national representative, Imre Tokoly. 

* been the descendants of figured conspicuously on the Turkish side. 
Trajan’s Roman colonies and spoke a It is also worthy ot remark that the full 
language in some respects even closer to limits of the ancient kingdom ot Stephen 
Latin than either Italian or Spanish. were never recovered. It is true that by 
The independence of the Hospodars was the Peace of Passarovic, in 17x9, most of the 
necessarily short lived. Their principalities old border banates, comprising Wallachia 
traversed the line of least resistance to the west of the Aluta. and the northern parts 
Turkish advance, and, at the best of times, of Bosnia and Servia, were temporarily 
they were dependent either upon Hungary wrested from the Porte, but the Turks 
or Poland, according to circumstances regained them all by the Peace of Bel- 
and political exigencies. Wallachia paid grade in 1739, even including the fortress 
tribute to the Porte as early as 1396, of Belgrade itself, which had belonged 
Moldavia not till 1513- But their com- from time immemorial to Hungary, but 
parative distance from Stamboul enabled forms part of modern Servia. 
them to maintain some pretence of auton- We now turn from South-eastern to 
omy at the worst periods ot their chequered Central Europe, which, as early as the 
history, and the Turks themselves regarded _ . seventh century, seems to have 

the Danubian principalities as something * *** * been peopled by numerous 
higher than the down-trodden provinces “ p# , e# branches ot the Slavonic family, 
of Servia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Greece. but of these only the two 

In the figurative language of the Divan principal ones, the Czechs and the Poles, 
they were “ the two wings ’’ by means of need here occupy us. In the middle of 
which the Padishah could take further the seventh century we find the former 
flights northwards. » located in the modem Bohemia and owning 

When Hungary also was finally sub- some loose allegiance to Charles the 
mergpd beneath the Turkish deluge in 1543 Great. From Getmany also the Czechs 
a third vassal principality, Transylvania, received their Christianity about 814, the 
was added to the two Danubian “ wings.” traces of the earlier mission of Cyril and 
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Methodius having vanished irretrievably ; 
and till 973, when the bishopric of Prague 
was established, the vast Bohemo- 
Moravian realm, which then extended as 
far as the modern Galicia, was ecclesias- 
tically part of the diocese of Ratisbon. 

Bohemia was never able to found a per- 
manent Slavonic, state in Central Europe. 


Otrau 
Culture In 
Bohemia 


German influences were too 
potent and too close at hand, 
and, besides, as already men- 
tioned, the intrusion of the 


Magyars cut her off from her natural allies, 
the southern and eastern Slavs. German 


proximity was not, indeed, an unmixed 
disadvantage. To it Bohemia owed her 
relatively superior culture —the first Ger- 
man university was actually founded at 
the Bohemian capital, Prague, in 1349 — 
and, more than once, especially during 
the brief but brilliant domination of the 


Piemyslid* (1197-1278), rose, by means of 
it, to an unlooked for degree of grandeur. 
But she was rarely more than one of 
seveial competing states of almost equal 
strength, which were for evei confederat- 
ing against any neighbour which might 
happen, temporarily, to be the stronger. 
Matters were also complicated by dy- 
nastic amalgamations. 

Thus, the Hapsburg dukes were fre- 
quently kings of Bohemia as well as 
emperors of Germany, while Hungary and 
Bohemia were more than once united 


finest mercenaries — the so-called xsebraks. 

We possess no certain historical data 
relating to Poland till the end of the sixth 
century. It would seem that the pro- 
genitors of the Poles, originally established 
on the Danube, were driven thence to the 
still wilder wildernesses of Central Europe, 
settling finally among the forests and 
morasses of the basin of the Upper Oder 
and Vistula, where they dwelt in loosely 
connected communities till the pressure 
of rapacious neighbours compelled them 
to combine for mutual defence under the 
semi-mythical Piast and his successors. 
The Piasts wrested C.hrobacya, a province 
extending from the Carpathians to the 
Bug, from the shadowy Moravian empire 
already mentioned- Under Miszko I. 
(962-992) Poland nominally accepted 
Christianity from the Greek Church, but 
was reconverted by the Roman Church at 
the instigation of Boleslaus I. (992-1025) 
in order to obtain the protection of the 
Holy See against the persistent pressure 
of the Germans from the west . 


Boleslaus was also the first Polish king, 
and he founded an empire which extended 
from the Baltic to Volbynia and from tl e 
_ , Elbe to the Bug. This empire 

“ ““ * persisted in its main outlines 
till the death of Boleslaus III. 


overcigu ( II02 -ii58), whoselast act was 
to subdivide his territories among his 
numerous sons, who re-subdivided them 


under the same sovereign, to the serious 
detriment of both. No wonder, then, if 
the politics of Central Europe, from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century, 
were in a continual state of flux, and 
tieutial intermediate provinces like Mo- 
lavia. Silesia, T.usatia, Styria, and Carin- 
thia, all of them Slavonic lands originally, 
were perpetually changing hands, belong- 
ing by turns to Bohemia, Hungary, and 
Poland, till the German element, as repre- 
sented by the Hapsburg dukes, grew 
strong enough to subordinate the scattered 
_ . . , Slavonic elements everywhere 

Mountain* anc ^ altogether. Bohemia was 
Baatlona saved from actual absorption 
partly by her strong natural 
frontiers, a bastion of mountains protect- 
ing her on three sides, and partly by the 
extraordinary vitality of her Slavonic 
population. This was notably the case 
during the Hussite Wars, when the 
Czechs became a terror to all the 
surrounding states. At a later day 
they supplied Central Europe with its 


among their children. This “ partitional 
period,” as it is called, lasted till 1305, 
during which period Poland ceased to be 
a political entity. By the time that the 
kingdom was reconstituted by Wladislaus 
Lokietek (1306-1339), the, Teutonic Order 
had excluded Poland from the Baltic, and 
a new state, Lithuania, had intervened 
between her and her ancient neighbour in 
the cast — Russia. 

The Lithuanians, an Aryan but not a 
Slavonic race, originally dwelt among 
the impenetrable forests and morasses 
of the Upper Niemen, where they were 
able to preserve their original savagery 
longer than any of their neighbours, 
and foster a tenacious and enterprising 
valour which made them very formidable 
to all the surrounding states. They first 
emerge into the light of history at the time 
of* the settlement of the Teutonic Order in 
the north. Rumours of the war of ex- 
termination Waged against their near 
kinsfolk, the wild Prussians, by the 
Knights, first awoke them to a sense of 
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their own danger. They immediately 
abandoned their loose communal system 
for a monarchical form of government, 
and under a series of exceptionally capable 
princes, notably Mendovg (1240-1263) and 
Gedymin (1315-1341), began an astonish- 
ing career of conquest, so that, at the 
death of Gedymin, the grand-duchy of 
Lithuania, as it was henceforth called, 
extended from Courland to the Carpathians 
and from the Bug to the Dniester, includ- 
ing the old Russian principalities of 
Polock, Kiev, and Chernigov. 

Poland and Lithuania were naturally 
drawn together by their common fear 
and hatred of the Germans, sentiments 
even strong enough to bring about a 
personal union of the two autonomous 
states under the Lithuanian Grand Duke 
Jagiello, or Jagellon, who took the name 
of Wladislaus II. on the occasion of his 
baptism and coronation at Cracow in 1386. 

The cardinal political event of hast 
Central Europe during the next century 
was the duel a outrance between Poland- 
Lithuania and the Teutonic Order. 
Ultimately decided in favour of Poland, it 
was, nevertheless, hut a half-victory, for 
while the Knights were com- 

the Leading , to ri * lin ,<I uish their grip 

Power on *he mo dern Courland, 

'' ' Samogitia, and West Prussia, 

they were permitUd, as the vassals oi 
Poland, to retain posesssion of the modern 


East Prussia, or Ducal Prussia, as it was 
now called, when, in 1525, the last Grand 
Master of the Order became the first 
Duke of Prussia, with his capital at 
Konigsberg. 

This partial triumph was due entirely 
to the foresight and tenacity of the princes 
of the house of Jagiello, who steadily 
recognised that unification, and the 
possession of a seaboard, were the essen- 
tial conditions of the maintenance and 
stability of the Polish commonwealth. 
The last prince of that house, Sigismund 
II. (1548-1572), crowned the work of his 
predecessors by amalgamating Poland 
and Lithuania indissolubly by the Union 
of Lublin in 1569. Poland was now the 
leading power of Central Europe, and 
indisputably the head of the Slavonic 
World. Territorially, she was superior to 
every other contemporary state except 
the Turkish empire. 

Mlanwhile, the existence of another vast 
state in the depths of the Polish hinterland 
was barely suspected in Western Europe 


much before the end of the fifteenth 
century. Muscovy may be said to have 
been discovered, about the same time as 
America, by a German traveller, Ritter 
Niklas von Poppel, who, in i486, brought 
to Vienna the strange tidings that North- 
eastern Russia was not, as generally 
supposed, a part of Poland, but a 
_ , . vast indeticndent state even 
to? w***! larger than Poland. Yet the 
HI?* beginnings of the Russian 
* ” e empire had been far more 

brilliant in promise than the beginnings 
of the Polish kingdom. While the 
progenitors of the Poles were struggling 
in their native swamps, the progenitors 
of the Russians were alternately the 
adversaries and the allies of the Greek 
emperors of the east. As early as the 
tenth century the court of Yaroslav, the 
son of Vladimir the Great, was renowned 
throughout Europe as much for learning 
as for splendour, and the kings of France, 
Hungary and Norway were suitors for 
the daughters of the grand duke of Kiev. 

But after the destruction of Kiev by the 
Tartars evil days fell upon “ the land of 
the Rus." The current of the national life 
was now forced to flow north-eastwards 
instead of following its natural south- 
western course as heretofore. It was in 
the rude climate and among the vast virgin 
forests of the plain of the Upper Volga 
that the Russian princes, cut off from 
western civilisation, began, painfully and 
laboriously, to build up again the Russian 
state. For generations to come they were 
the tributaries and the vassals of the 
Tartar khans. Nor did their own hands 
deliver them. It was the victories of 
the Lithuanian princes which compelled 
the Tartars somewhat to relax their grip 
of South-western and Central Russia, and 
the provinces so released fell, naturally, 
to the victors. 

Thus it came about that by the time 
the northern princes had established a 
_. „ fresh centre of nationality and 
Du * ej r *“ orthodoxy under the leader 
. ship of the patient and strenu 

ous grand dukes pf Moscow : 
at least one-half of the old Russian lands, 
with their orthodox Slavonic population 
had become part of Lithuania, a foreign 
state, and, still worse, the ally and consort 
of Catholic Poland. 

In fact, from the end of the fourteenth to 
the middle of the eighteenth century the 
term “ Russia ” is merely a geographical 
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expression with various significations, diately urgent postponed the final settle- 

As used by the Poles, it invariably means ment. Poland could not give proper 

the woiwody, or palatinate, of Red Russia, attention to the Muscovite . question, 

which extended, roughly speaking, from still of but secondary importance, so long 

the watershed of the Upper Vistula to as the Prussian incubus thwarted and 

the watershed of the Pruth. As used by crippled her nearer home ; while till 

the Muscovites, it meant all those Russian Muscovy had freed herself from the 

lands outside the actual limits of the paralysing Tartar yoke, she could do little 

grand duchy of Moscow, which the more than harrow and vex the Lithuanian 

. grand duke claimed as the borders. The inevitable antagonism 

af ii** descendant of Vladimir ; that between the two peoples was exacerbated 

. is to say, Black Russia, by the determined attempts of Muscovy 

•sums jj uss j a> Little Russia and to gain an adequate seaboard on the 

White Russia, by far the larger portion of Baltic, on the collapse of the Livonian 

which had been incorporated either Order, and the equally determined 

with Lithuania or with Poland. Hence efforts of Poland to prevent her rival from 

the peculiar significance of the coveted becoming wealthier and more civilised 

title, " Sovereign of all the Russias.” by means of maritime commerce and 

The highest encomium which the old free intercourse with the west. 

Muscovite chronicles could bestow upon By this time Muscovy had dealt a mortal 
a prince in those miserable days of anarchy blow at the Tartar domination. The over- 

and dispersion was to describe him as a throw of the khanate of Kazan by Ivan 
“sobiraM," or "gatherer,” of the provinces the Terrible, in 1552, was, perhaps.no 
which, taken together, formed the original very extraordinary exploit from a purely 
heritage of the Russian people. military point of view ; nevertheless, 

All the old Muscovite grand dukes politically, it was an epoch-making event 

and tsars from Ivan I. to Ivan IV. (1328- in the history of Eastern Europe. At 

1584) weie more or less successful Kazan, Mohammedan Asia had fought 

“ gatherers ” of land. They were, generally M behind its last trench against 

speaking, a stealthy, crafty, cowardly ® ,eov y Christian Europe marshalled 
race. Indeed, personally they seem con- T "““ p * over beneath the banner of the 
temptible by the side ol the heroic and * r ,ry Tsar of Muscovy. Nothing 
sagacious lulers of contemporary Poland, could now restrain the natural advance 
The means such men employed to gain of the young Russian state towards the 
their end were almost necessarily base and east and south-east, 
vile in the extreme ; but the end in- For the first time in history the 
variably aimed at— the unification and Volga became a Russian river. The con- 

civilisation ol Russia -was indisputably quest of the Caucasus and of Central Asia 
a high one, and whatever their vices, was now only a matter of time. But the 
patriotism, the highest virtue of a states- superior civilisation of Poland and Sweden 
man. cannot he denied to the worst of them, still barred the progress of Muscovy 
Moreover, they were popular, for they westwards. She had, indeed, taken advan- 
stood between the people and the people’s tage of the embarrassments of the Polish 
secular oppressors, the official classes. Sigismunds (1506-1572) to extend her 
So lar as their arm could reach, the people dominions westwards to the Middle 
were protected, and rough justice was Dnieper, and the capture of the great 
Jtutiia the generally done. Thus, on the fortress of Smolensk in 15x4 was the first 
Work of it i s no hyperbole to serious advantage she had yet gained over 

Aatocrats declare that whatever of glory her rival. But, half a century later, 
and .prosperity she may possess, Poland also had improved her position. 
Russia ow& it almost entirely to the By the middle of the sixteenth century 
initiative of her autocrats. most of her external embarrassments had 

In the very nature of things, the history vanished ; the Union of Lublin had almost 
of Poland and Muscovy was bound sooner doubled her material resources, while in 
01 later to resolve itself into a struggle Stephen Bfithory and Jan Zamoisky she 
for the possession of the alienated orthodox possessed the greatest warrior and 1 ' the 
Russian provinces. At first, however, greatest statesman of the age. It was 
this stiugglo was desultory and inter- in vain that Ivan IV. pitted his innumer- 
mittem. Other questions more imme- able semi-barbarous hordes against such 
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opponents. Victory, with whatever odds, power because they were hereditary 
was impossible. monarchs, and possessed such vast estates 

But the collapse of Muscovy and the in Lithuania as to make them, in ordinary 
triumph of Poland at the end of the circumstances, independent of the subsi- 
sixteenth century were, after all, most dies of the diet. 

delusive phenomena. Muscovy was saved When, however, in 1572, Poland was 
from apparently inevitable dissolution by converted into a purely elective monarchy, 
an outburst of religious enthusiasm, which every safeguard against aristocratic 

demonstrated that the nation, after all, , domination was swept away, 

was sound at the core; and less than fifty , Henceforth the diet was corn- 

years after the humiliating treaty of posed exclusively of the 

Deulino, in 1617, which had flung the * gentry. The kings in time of 

Muscovites back among their steppes and peace were little more than honorary titled 
forests, the scales were reversed, and presidents, with far less of influence 
Poland had already entered upon her than the presidents of the United States 
long agony. exercise in our own day. In time of 

Poland presents the unique example of war, if they happened to be distinguished 
a people which deliberately destroyed soldiers, they were allowed to lead the 
itself, politically, rather than submit to the armies of the republic against its enemies, 
trammels of ordinary government. Abso- generally at their own expense. But it 
lute individual liberty as the exclusive was conceivable that a victorious monarch 
privilege of a single class (the Szlachta, or at the head of a devoted army might chafe 
nobility) was the one ideal of Polish poli- at his humiliating condition of tutelage, 
ticians. The earliest manifestation of this and thus become a dangerous rival to 
arrogant self-will was the claim, con- the diet. To prevent such a contingency, 
stantly made by the aristocracy, to the szlachta deliberately used its power of 
renounce their allegiance whenever they the purse to cut down the national arma- 
__ . differed from the king as to ments and the national defences to 

• tuque na ture and extent of their starvation point — finally abolishing the 
of I*' r 4 obligations — a claim which ulti- regular forces altogether as sui*ei fluous. 
0 0 a “ mately received legal sanction Yet of all the states of Europe, Poland 

by the statute “ De non prsestanda stood most in need of a large, a very large, 
obcedentia ” in 1607. standing army. 

Simultaneously, a movement against With no natural boundaries, constantly 
the middle and lower classes began. The exposed to attack from every quarter, 
burgesses were deprived of their right surrounded by watchful and greedy neigh- 
to send deputies to the local diets. They hours, it should have been the first prihei- 
were forbidden to hold extra-mural pie of the dominant szlachta to be always 
estates, with the view of disqualifying and every where on the alert, well mounted, 
them for military service. Their goods armed cap a pie, and with whole arsenals 
were heavily taxed, so that they should of offensive weapons ready to hand. The 
not compete with the nobles, the produce geographical position of Poland, even more 
of whose estates went toll free. They than the duty of her rulers to their own 
were* excluded from high ecclesiastical people, demanded such precautions. The 
preferment. The peasantry fared even Jagiellos had shown the way. They had 
worse. They were chained to the soil, fused into one homogeneous political 
forbidden to learn trades, and degraded whole a congeries of different nationali- 
into serfs, becoming, at last, as much the . _ ties, more or less akin ethno- 

property of their masters as the oxen logically, but differing im- 

with which they tilled the fields. The DU „ <a mensely in language and 

Jagiellos, indeed, had fought with some ^ religion, and, above all, in 
success against these aristocratic centri- degrees of civilisation. The lawlessness 
fugal tendencies. Five out of seven of and parsimony of the diets had, it is 
these princes were great statesmen who, true, prevented the perfect accomplish- 
on principle, defended the rights of the ment of their patriotic dream of empire, 
middle and lower classes against the Had the diets loyally responded to 
usurpations of the gentry, lest the equi- the just demands of these great monarchs, 
librium of the state should be destroyed. Silesia and Lusatia might not have 
They were able to exercise this balancing been lost, the Prussian provinces would 
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have been incorporated and Polonised, 
Smolensk would never have fallen, the 
dangerous steppes would have been 
fortified and colonised. Nevertheless, de- 
spite every obstacle and impediment, 
beneath the guidance of the Jagiellos 
Poland had gradually ascended to the 
dignity of a great power, and they left 
A _ her the mistress of her 

rutcr«uu 4 o. wi ! destin y- Circumstances, 
Svleide moreover, were most favour- 
able.Transylvaniaseparated 
her from Austria as well as from the 
Turks. The collapse of the Livonian Order 
opened up a prospect of fresh and easy con- 
quests. The German emperors, absorbed 
by their own affairs, had ceastd to be 
dangerous. The tsars had barely emerged 
from the enervating Tartar bondage. 

Thus Poland was at the starting-point 
of an imperial career. Fortune’s ball was 
at her foot, and she had but to kick it. 
She preferred, instead, to destroy her 
executive and her legislature as a first 
step towaids political renunciation, as if 
she were safely isolated in the midst of an 
impassable ocean instead of being cast in 
the midst of a fermentation of ceaselessly 
struggling nationalities in which only the 
fittest tighter could hope to survive. Still 
worse, she deliberately threw away the 
providential gilt of great men so liberally 
bestowed upon her during the latter part 
ot the sixteenth and the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century. No other nation ever 
threw away its chances with such reckless 
bravado. She gave little help and no 
thanks to Stephen Bathory for driving 
hack the Muscovite invasion of Ivan the 
Terrible. She even rejoiced that the 
wounds lie had got in deiending her were 
the cause of his death. She prevented 
Chodkiewie/. horn driving the Swedes out 
of the Baltic provinces, and Sigismund HI. 
from partitioning Muscovy. She sent 
Zolkiewsky, her greatest captain, to certain 
death on the Turkish frontier rather than 

The Cause , rL,in l lbr "‘ adequately, and 
of Poland's broke tiie heart of her most 
Doom popular king, Wladislaus IV., by 
grossing his patriotic endeavour 
to found a navy. She frustrated John 
Casimir's plan of dealing adequately with 
the Cossack peril, thus throwing away her 
last chance of political salvation. And all 
tor what > Simply for this- that half a 
million county magnates and country 
squires might each, in his own province or 
parish, do precisely what he liked. 
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While the high-born, showy Pole, the 
Slavonic Esau, was thus rejecting his 
political birthright, the hegemony of the 
Slavonic races, for the pottage of personal 
comfort the Slavonic Jacob, as we may 
call the Russian, stealthily, craftily, pati- 
ently and laboriously, with an unques- 
tioning belief in the divine mission and 
ultimate triumph of orthodoxy, was 
already entering upon the inheritance 
which his more gifted brother on the 
Vistula had contemptuously thrown away. 
As early as 1667 the secular struggle be- 
tween Poland and Muscovy was concluded 
by the “ Truce ’’ of Andrusovo, a truce 
which proved to be one of the most perma- 
nent peaces of history, for it endured for 
more than a hundred years. Muscovy 
recovered thereby the whole eastern bank 
of the Dnieper, including Kiev, the metro- 
polis of ancient Russia and the source of 
her culture and religion, Chernigov and all 
the land between the Dnieper and the 
affluents of the Don. The thirteen-years 
war, terminated at Andrusovo, was the 
last open contest between the two powers. 
Henceforth, the influence of Russia over 
r Poland was to increase steadily 

of without any struggle at all, the 

lafiaeaee re i )ul)lic being already stricken 
by that creeping paralysis 
which ultimately left her a prey to her 
neighbours. 

Muscovy had done with Poland as an 
adversary, and had no longer any cause 
to fear her ancient enemy. She was now 
tree to devote herself to other and more 
important matters upon which depended 
her historical continuity and existence, 
such as the subjection of the Cossacks, 
the colonisation and the extension of the 
vast Southern Ukraine, internal reforms 
in Church and State, and the recovery of 
the Baltic seaboard. 

Throughout the reigns of the earlier 
Romanovs the great work of reform and 
reconstruction went steadily on. It is 
often too much taken for granted that 
Peter the Great created modem Russia. 
The foundations of modern Russia were 
laid while he was still in his nursery. 
Increased respect abroad was the corol- 
lary of increased efficiency at home. 
The mere fact that Russia, at the end of 
the seventeenth century, was invited to 
participate in the grand league against 
the Turk was' eloquent as to her political 
progress, and although the campaigns of 
Prince Vasily Golitsuin in 1687-8, ended 
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in disaster, yet the very appearance of a 
Russian army at the gates of the Crimea 
was a significant sign that the “ steppe ” 
was no longer a barrier to Russia’s pro- 
gress southwards. The subsequent capture 
of Azov, in 1696, by the youthful Peter 
marks a still further advance. It was the 
first time that Russia had ventured 
openly to cope with the forces of the 
Ottoman empire. 

It is true that this initial success was dis- 
counted by the subsequent reverse on 
the Pruth in 1711 ; nevertheless, by the end 
of his reign Peter could safely challenge 
the Porte to a third contest, which he well 
knew it would never dare to accept. 
A few years before his death Russia was 
already one of the great powers of Europe, 
equally formidable on the Baltic and the 
Caspian. She had obtained, at last, a 
seaboard, and learnt to know her own 
value. Throughout the reigns of Peter’s 
immediate successors (1725-1762) the 
prestige of Russia steadily increased. 
During this period her foreign policy was 
directed by two statesmen of the first 
rank, both of them Peter’s “ fledglings,” 
Andrei Osterman and Alexis Bestuzhev. 

k tk Peter’s own daughter, the 
&n<f Catharine Empress Elizabeth, was also, 
of Rumaia i n sonie respects, anevenmore 
! “* remarkable personage than 

the brilliant and meretricious Catharine II. 
Anyhow, Elizabeth was a greater statesman 
than Catharine, because she always knew 
her own mind, and never allowed herself 
to be diverted from the main issue. At 
the end of her reign Russia was certainly 
the preponderating state in Europe. It 
should also not be forgotten that most 
of the great captains and statesmen who 
made the name of Catharine so illustrious 
were educated in the school of Elizabeth. 

While Russia had thus become a great 
empire with a dominant voice in the 
European concert, Poland had, politically, 
almost ceased to exist. Under the Saxon 
kings (1697-1763) there was no govern- 
ment at all to speak of. The king, who 
resided in Dresden, rarely visited the 
kingdom. The biennial diet continued 
its sessions regularly enough ; but it was 
as regularly ” exploded” by the unscru- 
pulous use of the “ liberum veto," so that 
no work was done and not a single measure 
was passed for two generations. The 
long-seught political utopia of the Polish 
squirearch had, in fact, at last been realised. 
There was no army because he would not 


pay for it. There was no diplomatic 
service because he did not see the use of 
maintaining so expensive an establish- 
ment. There was no administration of 
justice, because nobody dared to enforce 
the laws against offenders. The castles 
and fortresses were in ruins, the arsenals 
were empty, the frontier was defenceless, 

_ . . because the Grand-Hetmans, 

W ia#f or Captains-General, who were 

Potf.h Noble. supposed to provide all these 
things out of the revenues of 
their starosties, set apart for that special 
purpose, simply pocketed the money. 

Poland, in fact, had ceased to be a state, 
and was nothing more than a loose col- 
lection of independent clans. The only 
focuses of whatever social and political 
life had managed to survive were to be 
found in the “ courts ” of two or three 
hundred magnates scattered all over the 
country. Many of these magnates were 
fabulously wealthy. The estates of the 
Potocki extended over thousands of square 
miles. The Radzivills were equally 
opulent. One member alone of that 
princely house was worth thirty millions 
sterling. It would have been a small 
thing to many ol these great nobles to 
have contributed towards the national 
defence by training to the use of arms a 
few thousands of the heydukes, rossacks 
and 11 gentlemen servitors,” who ate 
the bread ol idleness in their palaces and 
country mansions, and never was Poland 
so much in need ol a military police as 
during the last days of her existence. 

That period was for Central Europe a . 
period of almost incessant warfare. 
Poland generally lay in the direct path of 
the belligerents ; and, despite her anxious 
and constant neutrality, her territories 
were systematically traversed, exploited, 
and^ ravaged as if the republic was a 
no man’s land with which everybody 
might make free. But what could be 
expected from private enterprise when 
p p the Grand-Hetman Potocki, the 
Theatre dignitary responsible for the 
of W«*r defence of the country, refused 
to place a small corp,g of obser- 
vation on the Silesian frontier during the 
Seven Years War, “for fear of provoking' 
hostilities,” and when even such a friend of 
reform as Waclaw Rzewuski, who resigned 
a high position in order the better to serve 
his country, could flippantly exclaim : 

“ The republic died long ago, only it 
has forgotten to tumble down.” 
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Since the days of Sobieski, in fact, 
Poland had become utterly incompetent 
to save herself from destruction. The 
demoralisation of her governing classes 
was incurable, their ignorance of affairs 
and events invincible. There was much 
of private virtue and personal excellence 
in the land, but of public spirit or polit- 
B , ical instinct scarce a trace, 
tk r»«t The Poles slumbered on with 
at folded arms in the naive be- 

lief that Europe was so vitally 
interested in the maintenance of their 
anarchic independence and their useless 
territorial integrity that they need not 
stir a finger to help themselves. Warsaw 
was the last place in the world where 
the possibility of a partition was even 
imagined. There was now only one way 
of arresting the otherwise inevitable 
catastrophe, and that was for Poland to 
fling herself unreservedly into the arms of 
Russia, because, strange as it may sound, 
Russia was the enemy from whom she 
had least to fear. 

Even now it is by no means so generally 
recognised as it might be that so late as 
1770 the idea of a regular partition of 
Poland formed no part of the political 
calculations of the court of St. Petersburg. 
Count Nikita Panin, the political mentor 
of Catherine II., who controlled the foreign 
policy of Russia during the first sixteen 
years of her teign, had other views for 
Poland. He could not endure the thought 
of destroying the republic because he 
regarded it as an indispensable member of 
his projected “Northern Accord,” which 
was to counterpoise in the north the 
influence of the Bourbon-Hapsburg League. 
In this “ accord ” Poland was to take 
the place of Austria, especially in the 
case of Oriental complications. 

Panin conscientiously opposed the first 
partition to the very last. In reply to an 
impatient reminder from Potsdam, in 
February, 1771, he informed the Prussian 
Rvuit m Ambassador that the empress 

tkc Protector had so ofteri and so solemnly 
of Poland guaranteed the territorial in- 
, _ tegrity of the republic that the 
open violation of that principle must pro- 
duce everywhere the most unpleasant effect. 
He added that Frederick’s suggestion 
that Russia should compensate herself 
m Poland for losses sustained elsewhere 
was regarded by the empress as “ hard 
and offensive.” The territory of Russia, 
he said, was already so vast that he 
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doubted whether any accretion would 
benefit her. This was perfectly true at 
the time. It was the absolute control 
of an autonomous but submissive Poland 
that Russia originally desiderated. 

None of the contemporaries of the first 
partition seem to have regarded it un- 
favourably either from a political or a 
moral point of view. The general con- 
demnation of it was of a much later date, 
and largely due to Europe’s growing dis- 
like of Catharine’s policy in general 
and Panin’s methods in particular. It 
should be added too that Russia comes 
best out of the miserable business. She 
prevented the partition as long as possible, 
and she won her share of it — which, by 
the way, consisted entirely of old Russian 
lands — at least by right of conquest, 
whereas Austria and Prussia got their 
portions of the spoil by no right at all. 

Even after the first partition it was 
indisputably Poland’s best policy to go 
hand in hand with Russia. It cannot fairly 
be urged that the diminution of the Polish 
state was in any way injurious to the 
T . Polish people. Panin’s conten- 

o I-.*" t t ' on that the wrested provinces 

poi»i wonld benefit h y the transfer 

was perfectly correct, and it 
should not be overlooked that the new 
constitution, adopted by the diet of 1775, 
which Russia invented to meet the new 
conditions of the republic, was, sentiment 
apart, far superior to anything of the kind 
which the Poles had been able to devise. 

It is also a fact that, materially, 
Poland largely benefited by it. During 
the second Turkish war Poland had 
a unique opportunity of cementing the 
Russian alliance permanently, but the 
famous Quadrennial Diet, animated doubt- 
less by the loftiest motives, flung away 
the last chance of an understanding, 
followed blindly the treacherous counsels 
of Prussia, and sacrificed Poland to an 
outburst of patriotic sentiment. The 
result we all know ; Poland disappeared 
from the map of Europe. The methods 
of the Russian empress were, after all, less 
contemptible, less heinous, than those of 
the Prussian king. Catharine openly took 
the risks of a bandit who attacks an enemy 
against whom he has a personal grudge ; 
Frederick William II. came up when the 
fight was over to help to pillage a victim 
whom he had encouraged to fight by 
swearing to defend him. 

R. Nisbet Bain 




RISE OF THE EASTERN POWER 


THE FLOURISHING OF BYZANTIUM 


AND DREAMS OF A NEW WORLD-EMPIRE 


VV 7 HEN the sixth century opened, the 
” emperor at Byzantium was the 
Illyrian Anastasius. At his death, in5i8, the 
captain of the guard was Justinus, a man of 
peasant birth from Tauresium, near Bederi- 
ana in Dardania — near the modern Uskub 
on the borders of Albania. His great reputa- 
tion among the troops and the clergy im- 
pressed upon the eunuch Amantius, who 
administered the imperial treasury, the 
expediency of proposing him as emperor, in 
spite of his being very illiterate and hardly 
able to read or write. The newly-elected 
emperor, now an old man, had sometime 
previously invited his nephew, Flavius 
Petrus Sabatius Justinianus to the capital, 
and had given him a brilliant education. 

The latter became the support, the 
counsellor, and the co-regent of his uncle. 
Accomplished in every subject which could 
win him the love of the clergy, and indeed 
of the Pope himself, the enthusiasm 
of the people, and the reverence of the 
senate, he was orthodox, lavish in provid- 
ing games for the populace, and courteous 
towards the highest classes, although he 
ventured to marry an ex-ballet dancer, 
Theodora, daughter of a 
bear-leader. His influence 
can be traced back to the 
year 518 ; from 520 onwards 
he is actually designated monarch — for ex- 
ample, by Leontius of Byzantium. Vitalian, 
his most dangerous rival, had been put out 
of the way at a banquet on the advice of 
J ustinian. So, too, the completely coherent 
policy in Church and State, which aimed 
at gaining the West, and therefore had 
concluded peace with Pope Hormisdas 


A Dueb| 
Girl Become! 
Empren 


in 519 and reconfirmed the resolutions of 
Chalcedon, bears so clearly the stamp of 
Justinian’s individuality that we must 
certainly term it his doing. Again, the 
provisions of a bilingual edict — issued in 
527 by the two emperors, and found in 
1889 on the borders of Pisidia and the 
Cibyratis — which protects the property 
, of the churches against those 
mperor > enem j cs 0 f a ]J landowners, the 
passing 01 permanently quar- 
tered troops, show the same zeal 
for -order as the “ novels ” which J ustinian 
subsequently issued in his capacity of sole 
monarch. Only in less important depart- 
ments, such as in the barbarous types of 
the coinage, which later were retained by 
Justinian himself until 538, is Justin’s 
complete want of culture observable. 

On August 1st, 527, Justinian took over 
the sole government of the empire, which 
remained under his guidance until Novem- 
ber 14th, 565. The emperor, whose 
mother tongue was Latin, and whose 
family bore a Thracian name, Sabatius, 
has been claimed as a Slav ; it is said that 
his original name was Upravda, which was 
translated into Latin as “ Justinian ” ; 
but there is no adequate foundation for 
the legend. We may with much more 
probability recognise in him % Thraco- 
lllyrian, who, born on the frontiers of the 
decaying Thracian and the expanding 
Illyrian nationalities, bears a Thracian 
name and shows the vigour peculiar to the 
Illyrian, that is, Albanian nationality. 

Gentle and forbearing, but proud of 
these as of other qualities, full of self- 
restraint towards his enemies, simple 
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almost to asceticism in his life, singu- 
larly conscientious in his work, for which 
he rose in the middle of the night, so 1 hat 
he was called the “sleepless monarch,” 
endowed with the highest sens? of his 
imperial dignity, which seemed to give 
him the power of producing legal com- 
mentaries, theological disquisitions, and 
schemes for military operations, a jealous 
_ despot, often vacillating and 

Jr* irresolute, hut always sup- 

, R T TOr ported by the activity of his 
o yxun id mtellect, Justinian towered 
above all his immediate predecessors by 
his peculiar talents. In the graceful head 
with the small mouth and strong lips, the 
straight nose and the soft expression of the 
eyes, which are represented in the mosaics 
of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo and San Vitale 
at Ravenna, we should see a cleric or a 
simple official rather than a great emperor, 
who showed creative genius in the fields 
of juiisprudence and architectuie, who 
worked great 
reforms iii the 
administrative 
sphere, but also 
in military and 
theological mat- 
ters achieved 
ephemeral suc- 
cesses greatly to 
the detriment of 
the empire and 
the army. 


Justinus I. 


Anastasius 

THREE OF THE EARLY BYZANTINE EMPERORS 
Anastasius ruled in Byzantium at the beginning of the sixth century, 
I iictini-in n nr and on his death the uneducated Justinus, captain of the guard, was 
j ubuiiidii r- ei ec ted. His nephew and successor, Justinian, was brilliantly educated, 
and was called the “sleepless monarch," reigning from GUI to 503 , 


formed a perma- 
nent service by his settlement of the prin- 
ciplesof jurisprudence, completing the work 
of Constantine. The latter effected the first 
great reconciliation between the old civi- 
lised world and Christianity ; his New 
Rome with all its creations was the fruit 
of that union. But Christianity, so far as 
its governors the priesthood were con- 
cerned, remained obstinately hostile to the 
legal forms and ideas of the ancient state ; 
the legal ideas of the Mosaic code appealed 
to the clergy more nearly than the Roman 
law, and the masses must have shared this 
feeling. ,In this way religion and the 
judicial system became antagonistic one 
to the other ; the judge who gives sen- 
tence according to “ pagan ” law becomes 
alien to lus people until he prefers to be 
alien to his law, which nobody values. 
Ignorance asserts its dominion every- 
where. But the legal conceptions of in- 
dividual peoples grow dim before the 
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knowledge of Roman law ; if that know- 
ledge is strengthened, these peoples are no 
longer any obstacle to the despotism of 
the Roman law. J ustinian had the deepest 
regard for this “ infallible power ” ; he 
therefore tried by consolidating it to de- 
stroy Oriental influences for good and all. 

Tribonian, a Pamphylian from a 
remote comer of Asia Minor, was the man 
who helped him in this great task. An 
active thinker, the greatest scholar of his 
time, competent to write on the nature of 
fortune and the duties of sovereignty as 
well as on the harmonious system of the 
universe ; as much in his element when 
president of the various committees for 
recording the law as when treading the 
marble pavements of the emperor’s palace 
at Byzantium, complete unscrupulousness 
in pursuing his private aims — these are 
the characteristics of the man who was the 
soul and the most active instrument of 
legislation. The colossal task of collecting 
all imperial ordi- 
nances ( constitu - 
tiones) in one 
new single work 
( Codex Justin- 
ianeus) was car- 
ried through, 
thanks to the 
efficiency of the 
imperial chan- 
cery, in less than 
fourteen months. 
Antiquated ordi- 
nances were 
omitted, whether superseded by new 
laws or merely nullified by the practice 
of the courts. Chronological arrange- 
ment within the separate titles facili- 
tatcdrcferencc. After April 16th, 529, all 
legal procedure throughout the empire 
had to conform to the ordinances of this 
collection. With praiseworthy consistency 
special decisions (the quinquaginta deci- 
_ , . siones), by which the old 

the Book* 1 * law was expounded, were 
given on doubtful cases and 
disputed points. After these 
most difficult questions, and with them 
some useless matters, had been settled, 
Justinian appointed a committee to make 
a collection of the old jurists and a 
book of extracts from them. Tribonian, 
the president of the committee, supplies 
witli pride some hardly credible figures, 
which should give us a clear idea of the 
mere physical labour : 2,000 books with 
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3 ,000,000 lines were compressed into 
50 books with 150,000 lines. Professors 
and practitioners extracted in three large 
divisions the decisions which were before 
them, and in doing so cited the names and 
titles of the works on which they drew. 
Contradictions could not be entirely 
avoided ; professional commentaries were 
to be forbidden, since they encroached on 
the sovereign’s rights. This collection of 
the Digest, or Pandects, was invested with 
the authority of law on December 30th, 533 . 

The next task was to ensure that future 
lawyers should be educated on the lines 
of these new sources of 
jurisprudence ; the insti- 
tutes, which contained 
the prin iples and essen- 
tial elements of prelimi- 
nary legal study, had to 
be brought into harmony 
with the iorm which the 
sources ot jurisprudence 
now assumed. This was 
accomplished by Theo- 
philus, a teacher of law 
m the school at Constan- 
tinople, and Dorotheus 
hom the law school of 
Berytus, oi course under 
the supervision of Tribo- 
man, and with special 
use of the best existing 
text-books, above all to 
the institutes of Gaius. 

Antiquated expressions 
which might deter stu- 
dents were expunged so 
that the "new Justin- 
lans,” as the young 
lawyers were now called, 
might not be discouraged 
The necessity now pre- 



are preserved far more completely than 
the earlier ordinances incorporated in the 
Codex Justinianeus, and are extant in 
private, though not in official, collections. 
The simplification of the professional work 
. of lawyers, the introduction 

n . *! , . into jurisprudence of Chris- 

rioetp e» o t j an p r i nc ipi es instead of 

Jurisprudence Mom £ ^ the establish _ 

ment of complete legal uniformity — with 
which purpose the old law school at Athens 
was closed on account of the attention there 
devoted to Greek law — and special atten- 
tion to the interests of the small citizen, 
were the leading aims of 
J ustinian and his scholars. 
The predominance of the 
rich was broken down by 
the grant of special privi- 
leges to the soldier caste, 
by laws concerning the 
succession to landed pro- 
perty, by giving the wife 
the right to inherit, by 
usury laws (in dealing 
with countrymen only 
four per cent, was al- 
lowed), and by measures 
in favour of debtors 
(thus by the beneficium 
inventarii the liability ot 
the heir was limited by 
making an inventory to 
the amount of property 
left). At the same time 
the Christian duty of 
protecting the poor was 
emphasised, the relaxa- 
tion of the patria polestas, 
the legal authority of the 
father, aimed in the same 


JUSTINIAN AND HIS CODE .. , 

This emperor’s great work was the compilation direction, and the remains 
from the vast existing writings of the "Justin- of the old family State 

. , ., 1 . ■ 1 ■ ian Code," which, inits final anddlgested form , , j ^ r- 

Sente Cl itself Of revising he is here shown presenting to Tribonian, his Were QCStlOyCQ. Con- 
the Constitutions once ereat assistant in the task. From the Vatican, ^deration f 0 r the weak- 

more, for there were many ordinances nesses of inferiors, in imitation of the 


left among them which, owing to the 
legal lore now collected and available, 
must have seemed superfluous or contra- 
dictory. A second edition, the only one 
Justinian’ now extant > was therefore 

Revision. of u>e Prepared in continuation of 
Constitution. * he . Digest. Finally, the 

legislative activity of Jus- 
tinian himself did not cease with the con- 
clusion of the great work ; it continued 
until the death of Tribonian, in 545, and 
found scope in the “Novelise, ’’ which, com- 
posed in Greek or Latin (some bilingually), 


Divine mercy, was laid down as the 
guiding principle of the new jurisprudence, 
and thus as much opposition was shown 
to the old Roman law, with its doctrine 
of “ reward and compulsion ” as to the 
Mosaic code ; a phrase employed in another 
connection, which speaks of the "con- 
temptible and Jewish sort,” is very 
significant of the attitude of the emperor. 

The Nika riots helped Justinian to 
crush the still existing popular organisa- 
tions, and to establish a perfect absolutism. 
Hitherto the parties of the Hippodrome had 
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been organised as Demes in civil and 
military division, received some sort of 
popular representation, and took some 
part in the election of the emperor, even 
of Justinian. Precisely as the Hippo- 
drome in its collection of works of art — 
the bronze horses, and Heracles Trihes- 
perus of Lysippus, the ass of Aktion, the 
_ Wolf and Hyena, Helena, 

Bl“. ° reea * and a number of other 

tto Emperor works of art stood there — 

f had become the successor 

of the Roman forum and the Greek Agora, 
so it resounded with echoes of the political 
importance of the forum. Thecivil divisions 
stood under Demarchs, the military under 
Democrats; the Democrat of the Blues was 
the domesticus scholanm. the Democrat 
of the Greens domesticus excubitorum. 

This military organisation rendered it 
possible to employ the Demes occasion- 
ally to defend the walls. The rule of 
whichever was temporarily the stronger 
party— under Justinian that of the Blues 
— produced an intolerable state of affairs. 
The impartiality of Justinian, who pun- 
ished alike misdemeanants of either colour, 
led, in 532, to the union of the two parties 
(their cry “ Nika ” — victory), to the 
burning and destruction of the imperial 
palace, of the library of Zeuxippus and 
the church of St. Sophia. On the following 
days renewed fires reduced many buildings 
to ashes and street-fighting raged every- 
where. Hipatius, nephew of the emperor 
Anastasius, was proclaimed rival emperor, 
and only the firmness of Theodora pre- 
vented Justinian from taking to flight. 
Negotiations with the Blues and the 
massacre of the Greens by Belisarius in 
the circus, where from thirty thousand to 
fifty thousand victims are said to have 
fallen, ended this last struggle of Byzan- 
tine national freedom. 

Justinian had magnificent schemes of 
foreign policy. He frankly declared at a 
later time (in his “ Novels ”) that he 
cherished confident hopes of 
Dream. of * winnin g ty the grace of God 
World-Empire the sovereignty over those 
, territories which the ancient 
Romanshad once subdued as far as the boun- 
daries of both oceans, but had subsequently 
lost through their carelessness. Hilderic, 
king of the Vandal state in Africa, had sub- 
mitted to the influence of Byzantium, had 
coined money with the head of Justin I., 
but had been deposed on May 19th, 530, 
on account of his unwarlike nature and his 
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Byzantine sympathies. The repeated in- 
tervention of Justinian on behalf of Hil- 
deric was rudely rejected by the newly- 
elected Gelimer ; nevertheless, in view of 
the Persian War, and the want of a naval 
force and adequate supplies, a punitive 
expedition seemed impossible. But hatred 
of Arianism finally forced on the war. 
Belisarius was given the command of the 
fleet, which set sail at the end of June, 533. 
Although the voyage was necessarily pro- 
longed, and laborious efforts were required 
to prevent the dispersion of the vessels, 
Belisarius entered Carthage on September 
15th. By the middle of December, 533, 
the entire Vandal power was overthrown. 
At the end of March or beginning of April, 
Gelimer, the last Vandal king, surrendered. 

The reintroduction of the Roman fiscal 
system and the stern suppression of 
Arianism made the Byzantine rule irksome; 
but it was consolidated by the timely 
repulse of the Mauri, or Berbers, and by 
the prosperity of Carthage, which now, 
with its palaces, churches, and baths of 
Theodora, became one of the most splendid 
cities of the empire. Byzantium now pos- 
1 r sussed a Latin province, for 

hVob-.j.i Latin had remained the diplo- 
L * ‘ e matic language, and the official 

* * language for petitions to the 
Romans, even among the Vandals. The 
province comprised Tripolitana, Byzacena, 
pro-consular Africa (Zeugitana), Numidia, 
Mauretania Sitifensis ; while in Western 
Africa only a few places, such as Casarea 
(Cherchel) and the impregnable Septem, 
were Byzantine. Sardinia, Corsica, and 
the Balearic Islands were annexed. The 
result of the conquest was, however, not 
so lamentable as Procopius represents 
when he depicts in bitter words the 
depopulation, impoverishment, and mis- 
government of Africa. The administra- 
tion of Africa became important in deter- 
mining the primitive form of the Byzan- 
tine military province, since it showed 
the necessity of a union between the civil 
and military authorities, which had been 
separated since the time of Constantine the 
Great. One hundred and fifty towns rose 
from their condition of desolation and ruin. 

Justinian had become in Africa “the 
Avenger of the Church and the Liberator 
of the nations,” and his general, Belisarius, 
the “ glory of the Romans,” as he is styled 
on the commemorative coins, couM dis- 
play in his triumphal procession the costly 
vases and robes, the gorgeous chariots, and 
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the golden ornaments which had found 
their way into the Vandal treasury from 
successful raids. Mosaics on the walls of 
the imperial palace glorified the conquest 
of Africa. 

The conquest and annihilation of the 
East Gothic empire in Italy occupied 
fully eighteen years (536-554). Here 
two religious motives co-operated, at 
least at the outset of the struggle. The 
year 554 saw finally an expansion of 
East Roman power over the Spanish 
peninsula, where a small province was 


panic into Byzantium in 558 ; his tents 
were pitched at Melanthias, or Buyuk 
Chekmadje, eighteen miles from Byzan- 
tium. The treasures from the churches in 
the neighbourhood had already been put 
_ . into places of safety, and fear 

. " filled the trembling spectators 

Victorious on t ^ le wa ^ s - But Belisarius 
was victorious, and the defeated 
Koturgurs were attacked on their retreat 
by their hostile brethren the Urtigurs. 
The fortresses which had been planted 
over the wide Byzantine dominions 





A TYPE OF THE GREAT BYZANTINE FORTRESSES 

As the possessions ot Byeantlum extended vastly In the remoter parts of (Europe, Nearer Asia and North Africa, 
immense fortresses anch as this picture illustrates -were erected in the conquered districts, with the idea of savins 
expenditure in troops ; but this proved impracticable, as the garrisons required increased instead of diminished numbers 
of men. The castle illustrated Is that of Haidra, erected la Tripoli, after Justinian's North African conquest. 

formed, with Cordova as the capital. On proved unpractical ; they required too 
the other hand the Persian wars (531-532, many garrisons, instead of diminish- 
539-562) brought little glory or success ; ing the necessity for troops. To 
the first ended with a treaty, which im- commerce Justinian gave his fullest 
posed annual payments on Byzantium, attention. The wars with Persia were 
_ The second treaty, of 562, certainly to some extent commercial 

r£ r V™* contained the same condition, wars, with the object of ousting Persia 
By** it* rendered less bitter by the from the silk trade. Trading interests and 
aB ** cession of Laristan to Byzan- . religious motives led to an alliance with 
tium. Meanwhile waves of nations the Goths of the Crimea. The alliance with 
surged round the walls of Anastasius. the Axumites must be criticised from this 
Zabengan, the head of the Koturgurs — point of view. A treaty had been made 
a Hunnish tribe which lived between with the emperor Justin which in 525 
the Don and the Dnieper — struck induced Elesbaas, or Caleb, of Axum to 
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JulliiM 
Make* Friend* 
With Some 


make a campaign against the Jewish king 
of the Himyares. The immediate cause 
of the renewal of relations between 
Byzantium and Axum was that the reign- 
ing king of Axum had vowed to become 
a Christian ii he conquered the Himyares, 
and that after his victory he applied to 
Justinian for a bishop. Fin- 
ally the introduction of silk- 
worm brcedingfrom Serinda, 
probably to be identified as 
Khotan, gave a great stimulus to the 
Byzantine silk industry. After that time 
silk-making, which, to the great detriment 
of the Syrian factories, was treated as a 
monopoly, turned to good account the 
traditional methods of Persia and China. 

The ecclesiastical policy of Justinian 
was influenced by his 
ambitions and also by 
his great theological 
talents, which actually 
created new dogmas. 

He wished to gain the 
West, and therefore 
put himself on good 
terms with Rome, a 
policy which incensed 
Syria and Egypt. These 
conciliatory efforts of 
the emperor drove the 
Monophysitcs to leave 
the Church ; and schism 
was further provoked 
by the theological lean- 
ings of Justinian, who 
wished himself 



• , . . l ° MOSAIC PORTRAIT OF JUSTINIAN . , 

Clde questions m the A reproduction on a larger scale of the portrait ot prevented 

..Uh .1. .. 4- A. C« uR.U I. *L. a. 1 A.' 


we have seen, the interference of Rome 
had prevented any abandonment of the 
resolutions of Chalcedon, and violent 
measures taken against the Monophysitcs 
in Alexandria could not be counter- 
balanced by the most subtly devised 
diplomatic revival of the old Henotikon, 
or Confession of Faith. This was Justi- 
nian’s most serious mistake. Provinces 
which were, both in politics and in culture, 
the most important supports of Byzan- 
tium, were compelled to leave the Church ; 
and the overtures which he made to them, 
though sufficient to incense the West, 
were insufficient to appease their dis- 
satisfaction. 

The military energy of Justinian 
attained no definite results, and the 
frittering away of his 
forces in ambitious 
efforts entailed heavy 
loss. But the import- 
ance of Justinian’s reign 
lies in other fields. The 
true function of the 
Byzantine empire, as 
the focus of western 
and eastern intellectual 
powers, was largely his 
creation. The art of 
Asia Minor, Syria and 
Egypt blended on 
Byzantine soil into one 
uniform whole. West- 
ern law, reconciled with 
Christianity, spread 
over the world and 
reactionary 


Church, although at juntHtian from theSt. vJuie mosaic on the opposite legislation. The political 

,• page. It is from this contemporary portrait of the _ .• r 

that pai ticular time emperor that we are able to study with some ap- constitution of Roman 
her struggle to win P roach t0 >>»» personal characteristics, times was extended 

independence was finding loud expres- and improved 
sion. Facundus, bishop of Hermiane, 
preached vehemently : “ It is better to 
remain within the assigned limits ; to 
transgress them may ruin many and 
will help none.” A clear contrast was 
made between the reigning emperor 
and his predecessor, Marcianus: “Never 
has the pious and good emperor be- 
lieved that he, a layman, can repeal with 
impunity that on which the holy fathers 
have decided in matters of faith/’ Gentle 
measures and force were alike unable to 
restore ecclesiastical unity. The clever 
and marvellously far-seeing Empress 
Theodora recognised more clearly than 
J ustinian himself that the roots of Byzan- 
tine strength lay in the East; but, as 


times was extended 
until it embraced all 
spheres of human activity. The splendour 
of an Oriental court shed its brilliancy 
over the throne. The theological disputes 
of the world, in which the last remnant 
of liberty of thought had taken refuge, 
were decided by the secular sovereign 
_ . himself ; but here he encou- 

,. y **“ raged the separation of West 

•uriw! 0 ,y r from East. With Justinian, 
10 r Byzantium attains her posi- 

tion as the home of old traditions and 
the foremost civilised power, a position 
she maintained ior centuries. 

Procopius of Cfesarea (490-563) is not 
only invaluable as the historian of the 
Justinian age, but in his mixture of 
irreconcilable elements is an admirable 
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graphical studies, which 
become indispensable 


illustration of Byzantine degeneracy. A 
native of Greek Syria, he showed a 
thorough receptivity of Greek culture, 
betraying only in his language that he had 
„ been educated on the out- 

T**° ,e *‘ skirts of the Hellenic world. 

au hor or a sceptic towards Christi* 
* T,m * anity, he lived in an artifi- 
cially archaic superstition, chei islnng the 
ideas of Herodotus about dreams and por- 
tents. He was impressed with the grandeur 
of the Roman world and the necessity of 
ruling it by law ; he wished to keep up the 
old ordinances and to place more power in 
the hands of the uppei classes. 

Therefore he, in contrast with the Roman, 
Anastasius, hated the barbarian on the 
throne, J ustinian, who ruled according to 
ms own caprice, subverted old ordinances, 
and in his legislation gave preference to the 
tower strata of the population. Classical 
antiquity lived anew in 
the vigoiousSynan author. 

He far excelled his ancient <lw 

models both m the variety *' 

of the sources which he 
used and in Ins ethno- . 

a 

for the mixed population 
of Byzantium. His “ His- 
tory of the Wars” is based 
on extensive mquiiies and 
the personal expenence 
which he had acquired 
as private sccrctaiy and 
assessor of Belisarius. His 
“ Seciet Histoiy,” com- 
posed m 550, agiees mainly 
with the “Histoiy of the 
Wars,” although he relates 
in it everything which his 
hatred of Justinian and 
Theodora suggests, and all 
that the vulgar gossip of 
ttie court offeis him, on 
the model of Suetonius. 

He disclosed no new facts, 
but insinuated everywhere 
the meanest motives. The 
tieatise on the buildings of 
Justinsan^ written certainly 
by order of the emperor in 
5ho, contains such highly 
cobured piaise of Jus- 
tinian that we may fairly 
suspect the author of an 
ironical intention. The 
book, which caused great 


satisfaction, brought him the prefecture 
of Constantinople. 

Menander, who was intended to study 
jurisprudence, had begun, at an early 
age to lead a desultory existence, and to 
devote his attention to the disputes of the 
factions in the theatre and the dances of 
the pantomimes, such as he describes in 
his splendid preface. It was only on the 
accession of the emperor Mauridus, the 
guardian of his people and the muses, 
that Menander began to realise his own 
powers and to write his history, treating the 
P eriod 558-582 ; he conveys 
Litersr important information, es- 

bitersry pecially aboutthe embassies 

rowers Aw.kso Qf Zem J archus to the Turks. 

Nevertheless, he did not think he could 
afford to challenge comparison with the 
brilliance of Procopius. His descriptions 
are plain and unadorned but excellent : as, 

- it&nsr- , 

- 

' 



FATE OF BELISARIUS, THE GREATEST BYZANTINE GENERAL 
The leg ' ' 

being 




RUINS OF THE TRADITIONAL PALACE OF BELISARIUS, THE GREAT BYZANTINE WARRIOR 
A palace of Constantine the Great, in Constantinople, reputed afterwards to have been the residence of Behsanus 


for instance, of the three tents in which tual movement of the time, m which the 
Zemai chus dined on three successive days : higher intellectual classes still appear 
the walls hung with bright silken tapestry, as patrons and guardians of all classical 
holy i dies m vauous foi ms, golden vessels, treasures, but in which also the 
the Tuikish ruler on a golden couch sup- masses, m the modern sense, with fresh 
ported by four gilded peacocks, silvei life pulsing thiough thur veins, struggle 
hguies of animals on his chariot, in no foi their share in culture, and 

respect inferior to the Byzantine Me- Gr * tk ‘” create their own homely picture 
nandei’s special ments he in his love for tWThrone *he wor ^ in a Greek lan- 
pamting miniatures and his compre- guage which had assimilated 

hension of great events Latin and Onental elements. Thus the 

The poet Agathias of diolis felt himself “ motionless ” Byzantine life must be 
to be, in his historical works (552-558), relegated henceforth to the sphere of his- 
the successor of Procopius as an aitistic torical fable no less than the “unchanging” 
exponent of cunent history and the charactei of Egypt and China, 
ancient historical style Quite diffeient Neither the nt phew of Justinian, Jus- 
was the position of John Malalas, who tmus II (565-578), whom the senators 
addressed the mass of the people in his proclaimed as his successor, nor Tiberius 
“ Univeisal Chronicle,” reaching to 565, (578-582), the captain of the palace guard, 

perhaps to 574, and produced the greatest who at the lecommendation of the 
effect by a popular work of the first rank empress Sophia, was laised to be co-regent 
Liter*! composed in a homely Greek in the lifetime of Justm, could continue 
• B " re dialect. Not merely his Syrian on an equal scale J ustiman’s, dream of 
Byzenttam countr y men but also the Greek empire. Tiberius was the first genuine 
historians, and even Slavs and Greek to mount the Byzantine throne, 
Georgians, made use of this invaluable which, since the overthrow of dynastic 
monument of Byzantine popular wit. hereditary succession — leaving out of 
It is important, not merely from the consideration the Isaunan Zeno I. — had 
cntidal standpoint, to indicate these sources been occupied by Romanised barbarians 
for the history of Justinian’s age ; they of the Balkan peninsula. This is a 
give us a full picture of the intellec- significant event ; it illustrates the 
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growing importance within the empire of caravan intelligence, as the report of 
the Greek nationality. This nationalist Aristeas of Proconnesus shows. The 
movement is traditionally connected with branch of the Turks which then became 
the emphasis laid by Mauricius on the powerful was connected with the Hiung 
use of Greek as the political language. nu ; its home in the sixth century a.d. 

Justin, it is true, refused to pay tribute was the east coast of the Chinese province 
to the Avars, a people who, after entering Kansu, near the southern Golden Moun- 
Upper Hungary through Galicia, had occu- tains. The embassy of a Turkish vassal, 
_ . , pied in Iazygia, between the Maniak, came to Byzantium ; in 568 

Italian Vm * Tlieiss and the Danube, the and 576 Greek envoys stayed at the court 
r * L . homes of the Gepida:, in Pan- of the chief of the northern Turks, Dizabul 
nonia those of the Lombards, (or Silzibul ; Chinese, Ti teu pu li), at the 
and who exercised a suzerainty over foot of the northern Golden Mountains 
Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, and later (the Altai), and concluded a treaty with 
over Moldavia and Wallachia. But after them. Menander furnishes a detailed 
the loss of Sirmium in 581 the northern account of these embassies and of the 


districts were lost for Byzantium. The 
Lombards, in a rapid victorious progress, 
conquered in Italy during the year 568 
Forum Julii, Vicenza, Verona, and all 
Venetia with the exception of the coast. 
The next years saw piece after piece 
of the Byzantine dominion in Italy 
crumble away ; in 569, Liguria and Milan 
(without the coast and Ticinum) and 
Cisalpine Gaul; in 570-57 2, Toscana, 
Spoletum, Beneventum, Ticinum, and 
the future capital Pavia ; in 579, Chassis. 
These Lombards, behaving otherwise than 
the east Goths, broke with the old tra- 
ditions of the empire ; they did not 
recognise the Byzantine suzerainty, and 
founded an entirely Germanic state on 
Roman soil, so that in those years the 
West Roman em] lire was more completely 
destroyed than in the traditional year 
476. On the scene of war in Persia alone 
did the year 581, so disastrous for By- 
zantine power in Europe, bring a victory 
to Constantine, the defeat of the Persians 
under Khosru at Tela d’ Manzalat. 

In the fiist half of the sixth century a 
new and powerful empire had been formed 
in the East, with which Byzantium was 
bound to cultivate good relations — the 
empire of the Turks. The name of the 
Turks first occurs in an inscription of 7 52 
Byzantium's AI \ This inscription was set 

Relation, with “P b y a r Chl " ese , ?™P eror in 
the Turks honour of a Turkish prince; 

. but outlying fragments of the 
Turkish race, as early as the fourth cen- 
tury b.c., at the time of Alexander’s 
Scythian campaign, can be traced on the 
Jaxartes, where the brother of King 
Karthasis simply bears the Turkish de- 
signation kardashi (his brother) ; in fact, 
the main body of the Turks was known to 
the 1 ireeks of the seventh century b.c. by 
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ensuing treaties, which gave the Byzantine 
empire a good base in Central Asia. 

Mauricius (582-602), the victorious 
general of the Persian War, became also 
the successor of Tiberius. He was of 
Gireco-Cappadocian birth, nominally of an 
old Roman stock. A second Persian war 
brought many successes in the field, but 
disappointing terms of peace, in 591. 
Mauricius, who himself had risen to the 
throne by a military career, must have 
seen the difficulties which beset 

jJJ[* the Byzantine provinces of Italy 
Persia anc * Africa through the separa- 

™ “ tion of the military and the civil 
powers. Thus the military governors of 
these two provinces were granted the new 
and magnificent title of exarch, coupled 
with extraordinary powers. The creation 
of exarchs was the starting point for the 
further organisation of the military pro- 
vinces. 

Mauricius, on the other hand, was not 
in a position to protect the northern 
frontier of the Balkan peninsula, which 
Avars and Slavs continually inundated. 
Not only did the North become completely 
Slavonic, but invading Slavonic hordes 
settled even in Greece, where a consider- 
able intermixture of races can be proved. 
The Slavs were undoubtedly the ruling 
power in Greece during the years 588-705. 
Hellenism was still more driven into the 
background in consequence of the plague 
of 746-747 ; as the emperor Constantinus 
VII. Porphyrogennetus says : “ The 

whole country (Hellas) became Slavonic 
and barbarian.” 

The capabilities of the Slavs had been 
already recognised by Justinian in his 
military appointments. Dobrogost " was 
in 555 at the head of the Pontic fleet ; in 
575 Onogost became a patrician. Priscus, 
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the conqueror of the Slavs, who defeated on September 14, 629, the festival of the 
the general Radgost and took captive Elevation of the Cross was celebrated at 
King Muzok in 593, availed himself of the Jerusalem by emperor and people with 
Slav Tatimir in disposing of the prisoners, great solemnity. The conflict raging in the 
A Slav, Nicetas (766-780), mounted the East made it impossible to retain the 
patriarchal throne of Constantinople ; Spanish possessions or the territories lying 
descent from a distinguished Slavonic to the north of the Balkans, but the 
family in the Peloponnese is ascribed to capital itself, in 626, proved the bulwark 
the father-in-law of Christopher, son of the _ . of the empire against Avars 

emperor Romanus I. Lacapenus ; but the and Slavs, and the wise policy 

Slavonic descent of the Armenian emperor CmuLi °* Heraclius raised a dan- 
Basilius, asserted by the Arab Hansa, is ru,a 81 gerous foe against them in 
obviously as untrustworthy as the fable of the shape of the Bulgarians. It was 
the“Slav”JustinianrelatedbyTheophilus. shown, however, that the Persian 
We must see in these expeditions of the danger had become formidable for the 
Avars and Slavs a true national migration reason that isolated sections of the em- 
which flows and ebbs. Capable generals, pire, through their ecclesiastical separatism 
like P-iscus, inflicted heavy reverses on and the formal institution of a Coptic 
both nations ; but on one occasion only and Syrian national Church, no longer 
the outbreak of pestilence in the Avar remained loyal to Byzantium, and saw 
camp saved Constantinople, and the de- welcome allies in the Persians, while in 
mands made on the army increased cnor- Egypt the orthodox were contemptuously 
mously. It mutinied and raised to the styled the “ royalists.” The formula of 
throne the centurion Phocas (602-610), the One Will, or Monotheletism — “ the 
who put Mauricius and his five sons to God-Man consisting of two natures has 
death. But this arrogance of the army led achieved all things by one god-like 
to popular risings, especially in the native operation ” — more closely resembled the 
, country ot the emperor, Ana- doctrine of the One Nature of the 
Justinian s to jj a an j Cilicia, then in Pal- monophysites ; consequently a reconcilia- 
g * “ * estine, Syria, Egypt, and above tion was effected through the diplomacy 
in ur ers a y amon g monophysites. of the king, which extended even to 
The Persians attempted to avenge Mauri- the Armenians. 

cius, and a peace with the Avars had to be The condemnation of this doctrine by 
concluded at any price. But the Byzantine Sophronius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
standard of government had long been too shattered the concord, which was 
high to tolerate permanently on the hardly yet established, as violently as 
imperial throne an incapable officer of the entirely inappropriate attempt at 
low rank who dealt with insurrections in reconciliation made by the emperor in 
the most merciless fashion. Priscus, the his edict. Consequently the Syrians, in 635 
general, allied himself with the exarch and 636, and the Egyptians, in 641-643, fell 
Heraclius of Africa, and the latter became a prey to the invading Arabs as rapidly 
emperor. The age of Justinian had as the Roman citizens in the West yielded 
ended in murders ; the dissolution of to the Germanic invaders, although in 
the empire would soon have followed Egypt the treachery of the governor 
had not the sword rescued it. contributed mainly to the surrender of the 

The attacks of the Persians on the country. Economic reasons may have co- 
Byzantine empire at the time of the operated, since the political and social 
emperor Heraclius (6x0-641) tore from _ . structure of the Arabic em- 

the Byzantines not merely Syria and confutioa Wor*e^' rc S ave power to 

Egypt, but also, in 619, the important confounded conquerors. Constans, 

town of Ancyra in Asia Minor. But the grandson of Heraclius 

it seemed a more terrible blow when, (641-688), whose kinsmen had been cas- 
in 615, the Holy Places and the Holy trated according to the Oriental custom, 
Cross fell into the hands of the in- was able to retain Asia Minor and even 
lidels. Three crusades brought war into to exact tribute from the Arab caliph 
the heart of Persia ; the battle of Nineveh, Muaviya ; his success was due principally 
on December 17th, 627, was decided in to the transformation of the empire into 
favour of the Byzantines, so that the military provinces, which had already 
Roman provinces reverted to them, and been instituted under Heraclius. Great 
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importance attached to the military political, military, and economic mistakes 
governors in Africa and Italy, and the led to the mutiny of one of the generals, 
critical times had compelled Heraclius Leontius (695-698), by which the sove- 
to form the capital and the adjoining reignty of the army was once for all 
provinces into a military district ; the established. 

Thracian province had to carry on the Under the two generals now elevated 
war against the Bulgarians, the Anatolian to the purple, Leontius and 
and Armenian the war with the Arabs, Tiberius III. (698-705), Africa and Cilicia 
and the fleet was soon divided were lost. J ustinian, who had taken 
Tk 1 • into two commands — on the refuge with Isperich’s successor, Tervel, 
Theological sout k coast 0 f Asia Minor, was brought back by a Bulgarian-Slavonic 
Qaarre a the twelve islands. The army ; he wreaked vengeance with an 

regency during the minority of Constans insane fury on his enemies. He fought 
attempted to end the theological contro- without success against Bulgarians,' Arabs, 
versy by the Edict of the Typos in 648, and the revolted town of Kherson. The 
according to which the subjects of the Armenian Philippicus (711-713), who was 
empire “ no longer are permitted to dis- raised to the throne as a rival, and 
pute and quarrel anywhere over one Will Theodosius II. (715-7x7), successor of 
and one Operation, or over two Operations the able Anastasius II. (713-715), proved 
and two Wills.” When Pope Martin I. themselves equally incapable, 
condemned this edict in 649 at the Lateran The voice of literature was dumb in 

Council, and Maximus, formerly imperial that rough age. It produced strong 
private secretary, stirred up Roman Africa natures, and a pious superstition led 
against Cassaro-papism, the emperor ban- them to battle. Andrew the Apostle 
ished the pope to the Crimea, and ordered comes to the help of the citizens of Patras, 
Maximus to be brought to trial. It was borne on his galloping war-horse, and 

then that the bronze statues of the drives the Slavs to flight. St. Demetrius 

Pantheon were carried off from Rome by of Thessalonica is the god of the city, who 
Constans. The island of Sicily, which imitates Christ in every detail. He 
was strongly Grxcised by immigration, . changes the purpose of God 

was intended to become the base for the L . r f “ to deliver over the town to the 

recovery of Africa from the Arabs, who u f* opponents ; he is the guardian 

had taken it in 647. But an expedition m r,B * ot the city, the “ prescient 
from Syracuse, the capital, succeeded only grace ” ; indeed, he aspired to be the 
in capturing Carthage. Third Person with Christ and the Holy 

Under Constantine IV. Pogonatus (668- Ghost. 

685), son of Constans, Constantinople The miracles of St. Demetrius are 
had to defend itself against the Arabs a valuable source of information for 
(April-September, 673), which it did this age, when the Slavs navigated the 
successfully, owing mainly to the Greek Greek waters in their primitive boats, 
fire of the Syrian Callinicus ; and Thes- interrupted trade and communications, 
salonica was attacked by the Slays (675) and, accompanied by their wives and 
and Avars (677). The greatest danger to children, inundated Pannonia, Dacia, 
the empire seemed, however, to be the Dardania, Mysia, Thracia, Achaia, and 
Bulgarian kingdom under Isperich, in the suburbs of Constantinople itself. The 
which the Turkish conquerors gradually country population streams into the towns 
adopted the language of the subjugated or migrates to lonely capes, and founds 
Futile Effort ^ avs - * n v ' ew °f all these isolated settlements. Greeks and Slavs 
to Regain dangers, the ecclesiastical con- grow into a mixed race, which fills the 
North Africa nect i° n Rome, which was depopulated regions, once more colonises 
, effected in 680-681 by the the deserted islands, and even mixes 
sixth (ecumenical council in Constant!- with the Bulgarians in the north. Sword 
nople, was intended at least to secure moral and crosier rule the Greek world, in which 
support. Justinian II. (685-695, 705- old pagan traditions crop up on the sur- 
71 1), had, it is true, concluded a treaty face ; science and art are almost entirely 
on favourable terms with the Arabs and silent in the regions of Europe and of 
had conquered the Slavs ; but serious Asia Minor. 
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a patrician of the empire, as was a 
Persian of the royal house of the Sassanids. 
The Byzantine general, with whose battles 
the shores of the Black Sea echoed, and 
whose glory an epic of the tenth century 
rapturously extols, Basilius Digenis 
Acritus, was son of the Arabian Emir Ali of 
Edessa by a Greek wife. The family of 
the Arabian Emir Anemas 
CoB>t»tinopie j n Q re ^ e was j n ^^e service of 

. j * John Tzimisces, while George 
“**“ Maniaces, who reconquered 
Sicily in 1038, bears a Turkish name. 
In order to obtain an idea of the strange 
mixture of Oriental and Western life, let 
us consider the appearance which Con- 
stantinople itself would present to a 
stranger in the time of the Emperor 
Justinian. 

As we skim over the glittering water of 
the Bosphorus in a Byzantine dromond, 
we see, rising above the gentle slope of the 
Nicomedean hills, the snowy peaks of 
the Bithynian Olympus, a fitting symbol 
of Asia. But on our left hand the mighty 
capital with its palaces and domes enchains 
the eye. From behind the strong ram- 
parts which guard the shores, between 
the long stretch of the hippodrome and 
the various blocks of the palace, the 
Church of Holy Wisdom, “ St. Sophia,” 
towers up, its metal-covered cupolas glit- 
tering like gold in the sunlight. In the 
gulf of the Golden Horn our boat threads 
its course through hundreds of dromonds 
and smaller vessels ; when safely landed, 
we must iorce our way through the motley 
crowd, and reach the church of St. Sophia 
through a seething mass of loose-trousered 
turbaned Bulgarians, yellow and grim- 
faced Huns, and Persians with tall sheep- 
skin caps. Forty windows pour floods of 
light on the interior of the church ; the 
sunbeams irradiate columns 'gorgeous with 
jasper, porphyry, alabaster, and marble ; 
they play over surfaces inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl ; they are reflected from the 
A G rich golden brilliance of the 

PicWreo? 1,000 n } 0SaiCS “ / thousand 
gleams and flashes. The 
„ want of repose in the 
ornamentation, the deficiency of plastic 
feeling, and the prominence which is con- 
sequently given to coloured surfaces are 
emphatically Oriental ; not Jess so are the 
capitals of the pillars, stone cubes overlaid 
with ornament, in which we must see a 
reversion to the traditions of Syro- 
Phcenician art, and the pattern of the 
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mosaics, where the after-effect of a style 
originally Chinese, and later Perso-Syrian, 
is seen in the network of lozenges. 

A walk round Constantinople confirms 
this impression. By the side of the golden 
throne of Theodosius huge Egyptian 
pylons tower up ; we pass by immense 
water-tanks constructed in the Syrian 
fashion, and glance at the columned 
cisterns, which are of Egyptian origin. 
If we enter the house of a noble we find 
the floor, according to the immemorial 
tradition of the East, paved with glazed 
tiles ; the furniture covered, so far as 
possible, with heavy gold-leaf— -a revival 
of Assyrian fashions, which through By- 
zantine influence reached even the court 
of Charles the Great (Charlemagne). 
We notice on the silk tapestries and 

carpets strange designs of animals, whose 
childishly fantastic shapes might be found 
in the Farthest East. 

The products of the goldsmith’s 

craft, pierced and filled with transparent 
enamel, point also to Oriental tradi- 
tions, no less than the extravagant 

splendour of the nobles and their wives 
who inhabit these rooms. Gold, precious 
stones, or transparent 

enamel, glitter on the long 

tunics of the men, on 

their riclily - ornamented 

chlamydes and even on their shoes, while 
their swords are damascened in the primi- 
tive Assyrian fashion. The ample robes of 
the women are thickly covered with em- 
broidery ; broadsashesencirclc their waists, 
while narrow embroidered capes hang down 
from their shoulders. These fashions recur 
at the court of the later Carlovingians, who 
are shown to be Germans only by the 
fashion in which they dress their hair. 

The immense imperial palace is a city in 
itself, a city of marvels. The inhabitants 
of the rustic West who visited the Caesars 
of the East were amazed, as if the fables 
of the East had come to life. The golden 
spear-heads of the bodyguard carry us 
back in thought to the old Persian court, 
the splendid colours of their robes are 
borrowed from the East. A mysterious 
movement announces some great event ; 
the clang of the golden bell and the deep- 
toned chant of the priests herald the entry 
of the Basileus. If an envoy were admitted 
to an audience in the imperial hall, his 
eye would be caught by another relic of 
the Persian court, the golden plane-trees, 
which rose high into the air behind the 
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throne; artificial birds fluttered and summer palace built at the advice of John 
chirruped, golden .lions roared round the Grammaticus, who was well acquainted 
throne ; in the midst of all that bewilder- with the Arabs, on the model of the 
ing splendour sits immovable a figure, caliph’s palace at Bagdad, while in the 
almost lost in costly robes, studded with palace of Hebdomon the decoration of 
gold and jewels, more a picture, a prin- the Arabs was imitated, 
ciple, or an abstraction than a man— the The West faded out of the Byzantine 

emperor. Everyone prostrates himself at range of vision, while the nations of the 
the sovereign’s feet in the tra- East attracted more attention. Procopius 
Wondenof ditional eastern form of adora- of Caesarea relates strange notions as 
Ori ? , **°"* tion. The throne slowly moves to the appearance of Britain. When the 
r ** upwards and seems to float Book of Ceremonies, which treats of the 
in the air. Western sovereignty had never procedure with foreign rulers, mentions 
before attempted so to intoxicate the the princes of Bavaria and Saxony, it 
senses ; the gorgeous colouring and vivid states that the country of the Niemetz 
imagination of the East were enlisted in belongs to them. Little more was known 
the cause of despotism. If we go out into of the Germans in 900 than the name 
the street again we hear a stroller singing a given them by Magyars and Slavs, and 
ballad which the populace has composed the ambassador of the emperor Otto I. 
on the emperor in Oriental fashion. sat at table in the Byzantine court below 

This composite art of Byzantium thus the Bulgarian ambassador, 
represents a decomposition of the Graco- The eastern countries, on the other hand, 
Roman style into its original Asiatic came more and more clearly into view, 
elements, and a fuller development of The historian Theophylactus Simocattes 
these in a congenial soil. The wonderful drew in 620, presumably through the good 
Greek sense of form was gone, and the offices of the Turks — instructed by the 
style of the Roman Empire had disap- letter of the khan of the Turks to the 
peared, if it ever existed ; the conceal- emperor Mauricius, which envoys had 
ment and covering of the surfaces, the „ _ brought to Byzantium in 598 

Oriental style of embroidery and metal ^ " — an able sketch of China, 
plates, had become the Byzantine ideal. r ” r £&il congratulated the Chinese, in 
In other respects also the intellectual reference to the Byzantine 

life shows effeminate and eastern traits, disputes as to the succession, on being 
The authors make their heroes and heroines ignorant of such matters, and spoke 
burst into tears or fall into fainting enthusiastically of Chinese law, praising 
fits with an unpleasing effeminacy and esjjecially the rule which forbade men to 
emotionality, explicable only by Oriental wear gold or silver. The legend that 
influences. Not only the novelists but even Alexander the Great was the founder of 
the historians, with that lavish waste the two largest Chinese cities appears also 
of time peculiar to the Oriental, describe in his writings. 

their personages in the minutest and most Thus the new influences which now 
superfluous detail. This habit of elaborate came into play had long existed in the 
jrersonal descriptions was a tradition of lower strata of Oriental society, or had 
Graeco-Egyptian style, due to the same their origin in Oriental spheres outside 
craving for the peipetuation of the indi- Byzantine national life, 
vidual which pioduced mummy portraits While the southern provinces of the 
on the coffins of the dead, and caused wills Byzantine Empire maintained in general a 
B . to be adorned with the testa- brisk intercourse with the East, the 
TIiiiii ” . tor’s picture. In the domain enthusiastic East Roman patriot Cosmas 
OriMteiUcd °* “belles lettres” the fable Indicopleustes journeyed from Egypt to 
i and the adventurous travel- India, which he described in vivid colours, 
romance of the Indians were interwoven Syria especially offered a jardin d’acclima- 
with late Greek love stories, so that motifs iation for western and eastern suggestions 
which first appear in Indian fables spread and ideas, and continued to do so, even 
thence to the West, where they can be after the Byzantine dominion was 
traced down to Boccaccio’s Decameron, destroyed in 640 and the Arabs took over 
Byzantine architecture shows close de- the country. Graeco-Roman culture had 
pendence on the Arabian models. The been completely victorious there under 
emperor Theophilus (829-842) had his the Roman Empire ; the spund of the old 
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373), beads the list of Syrian dogmatic 
theologians, to whom, among others, 
Anastasius, a native of Palestine by birth, 
belongs as a “ precursor of scholasticism " 
labouring in Sjria. Ecclesiastical interests 
are further represented in the domain of 
exegesis by Procopius of Gaza ; under 
this head are counted the friends of the 
historian Evagrius, Symeon Stylites the 
ascetic, with his glorification of the 
monastic life, and the ecclesiastical orator 


Aramaic national language was heard only 
in isolated villages. Christianity, as a 
genuinely democratic power, had adopted 
the discarded language of the mother 
country and the people, and soon raised 
it to the rank of a universal language. 

The achievements of Greek intellectual 
life were translated into Syrian. 

Syro-Greek writers, whom we can with 
difficulty classify as true Syrians, with 
rights of voting as Byzantines, as Syrians 
of a stock which had long been r 
Graecised, and as Greeks of old 
descent, stand in the forefront , , 
of the intellectual life of 
Byzantium. Romanus the 
Melode (about 500), the most 
celebrated hymn-writer of 
Middle Greek literature, was a 
native of Syria. That country 
produced numerous historians : 

Procopius of Csesarea ; John of 
Epiphanea, who knew Persia 
thoroughly ; Evagrius Scholas- 
ticus (about 600) ; John 
Malaias (Syrian ntalal — rhetor), 
for whom, although Byzantium 

was the political capital, the old byzantine walls of Constantinople 

Gregory, patriarch of Antioch. 
Syria thus played a part in 
early Byzantine literature 
which was altogether dispro- 
portionate to the number of 
her inhabitants. 

Aristotle was introduced into 
the schools and expounded ; 
the philosophy of Pythagoras 
and Plato and the sonorous 
eloquence of pscudo-Isocratean 
speeches were once more sub- 
jects of study ; the physician 
Sergius of Ras‘a-in did especial 
service in this department. 
Later writers also, such as 
Severus of Antioch, John 

_ Philoponus, Porphyrius, Sextus 

RUINS OF JUSTINIAN'S PALACE AT CONSTANTINOPLE Juliu ‘ A fnCanUS, Eusebius, the 




Antioch was always the intellectual 
focus ; and John of Antioch. In the 
domain of grammar, the versatile John 
Philoponus of Csesarea, Sergius of Emesa, 
the zoologist, and Timotheus of Gaza were 
busily occupied. Aotius of Amida, in 
Mesopotamia, subsequently imperial body- 
phvsician, belonged to the same race, 
although he is said to have begun the study 
of the ancient physicians at Alexandria. 
His nearest countryman, Ephraim (306- 


Apology of Aristides, were translated ; 
Persian and Hebrew writings were brought 
within the scope of Syrian studies. 
Legends, such as the Invention? of the 
Cross, the Seven Sleepers, and the Bap- 
tism of Constantine come from this source. 
Some “ Episodes from the Lives of Saintly 
Women ” were written on the pages of a 
gospel in Old Syrian. The last story among 
them contains the temptation of Yasta of 
Antioch by the scholastic Aglaidas, who, 
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lultn Soorce . 
of the 

Fuit Legend 


after his suit had been rejected, applied 
to the magician Cyprianus. The latter is 
bound by a compact signed in blood to a 
demon, who now undertakes to win over 
the maiden, but has to acknowledge him- 
self defeated before the sign of the cross. 
Cyprianus, convinced of the inefficiency 
of self-acquired wisdom, and impelled by 
his thirst for truth, then 
! abjures all magic. This 
legend of Cyprianus, which 
certainly arose on Syrian soil, 
has become important for the west in many 
ways through the effect of the Faust legend 
and of the material which lies at the bottom 
of Pedro Calderon’s “ Magico Prodigioso.” 

Syria again was successful in propa- 
gating her own culture far to the east and 
west. Syrian Christians were settled on 
the coasts of India, on the Himalayas, and 
in Ceylon, and exercised a deeply ielt 
influence on India. Memories of it are 
echoed in the Indian epic Mahabharata ; 
the legends of the birth of the demigod 
Krishna and of his persecution by Kansa, 
the Avataras system, probably an imita- 
tion of the Christian dogma of Christ’s 
descent to earth, and the adoration of 
Krishna’s . mother, Dewaki, are speaking 
proofs of it ; while the appearance of the 
Greek astronomer Ptolemy as Demon 
(Asura) Maya and the numerous technical 
terms in Indian astronomy can be ex- 
plained only from the connection with 
Alexandria. Whether the Syrian Christians 
of India really maintained so close an 
intercourse with ■ 
the west that 
King Alfred ot 
England could 
send them an 
embassy is still a 
moot point. 

Syrian mis- 
sionaries pene- 
trated into the 
mysterious high- 
lands of Central 
Asia. When 
China was ruled 
by the great 
Emperor — 



Tai — — 

Tsurig (627-649), TYPE 0F by ZANTINE church architecture 

before whose command Northern India 
bowed, whose help Persia implored, en- 
thusiastic Syrian missionaries appeared 
there. A tablet, composed in 781 in 
Chinese, but containing some lines of 
Syriac, which was found in 1625 at the 
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famous Singan fu, testifies both to the 
religious zeal of the Syrians and to the 
tolerance of the Chinese emperor, who had 
ordered the translation and circulation of 
the Scriptures, and had commanded a 
church of the pure faith to be built. 
Incidentally, it shows that the supposed 
political embassy of the Byzantine re- 
gents to China during the minority of 
Constans'II. (about 642), was nothing 
more than a mission sent by the Syrian 
Nestorians. 

Syrian sepulchral inscriptions were dis- 
interred in 1885 from the soil of the 
steppes of Turkestan in the vicinity of 
Issik kul. Just as man in the earliest 
times paid reverence to the tombs, in 
order to rescue from oblivion the memory 
of his dear ones, and to form some bond 
between the existence he knew and the 
mysterious world beyond the grave, so 
even the poor Turks of Semirjetchje have 
since the ninth century utilised the Syrian 
language and letters to perpetuate the 
wj . recollection of their departed. 

■ iipre> F rom this influential position 
nTw". of the Syrians, who, being then 
y in full possession of western 
culture, must be claimed also for the west, 
it is plain that the alphabet of the Manchu 
Uigurians and, through the agency of the 
latter, the alphabet of the Mongols, are 
derived from the Syrian script ; the 
circumstances in particular under which 
the Syrian-Nestorian script came to the 
Uigurians are well known to us from the 
monument of 
Kara Balgassun. 

An equally im- 
portant role was 
played by the 
Syrians in the 
west. J erome 
had already said, 

“ Their lust for 
gain drives them 
over the whole 
world ; and their 
frenzy for trade 
goes so far that 
even now, when 
barbarians are 
masters of the 
globe, they seek wealth amid swords 
and corpses, and conquer poverty by 
risking dangers.” As a matter of fact we 
find Syrians scattered far and wide, not 
only before but also after the fall of the 
West Roman empire. Tyre, the metropoiis 
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of Phoenician commerce as far back „„ 
the eleventh century b.c., and now in 
the fifth and sixth centuries a.d, it had 
become the great centre of the silk trade 
— Sidon, and Berytus send their merchants 
especially to Italy. Inscriptions in various 
towns prove their existence in the king- 
dom of the Franks. ° 

We find Syrians in 
Narbonne, Bordeaux, 

Vienna, Lyons, 

Genay, Besamjon, 

Orleans, Tours, La 
Chapelle Saint-Eloy, 

Paris. On German 
soil they appear at 
Strassburg, TrSves, 

Rheir.zabern, and in 
Bavaria ; in England 
at South Shields. 

They were the 
carriers of the wine 
trade and of the 
Egyptian papyrus 
trade; they en- 
couraged horticulture 
and brought plants 
from their own 
country, of which 
only the shallot — so 
called from the name 
of the town Ascalon 
— need be mentioned. They circulated 
the silk stuffs manufactured in their own 
workshops ; these show Persian patterns, 
especially the two horsemen, as a centre, 
but the surfaces are filled up in the Syrian 
fashion — with vine tendrils, vine branches 
with ivy leaves and grapes — or they 
chose genuinely Syrian themes. Syrian 
ideas for pictorial ornamentation accord- 
ingly reached the West. The Gospel-book 
of Godeskalk, painted between 781 and 
783 for Charlemagne, contains a picture, 
m the Syrian style, of the fountain of life, 
with animals, like the Bible of the Syrian 
monk Nabula produced in 586. Syrians 
E*,ter a Legend* transmitted to the West 
Brought the story, originating in 

to the West India, of the king's son who 
takes no pleasure in pomp 
and show, and, chafing at *the nameless 
sorrow with which men’s hearts throb, flies 
into solitude in order to atone for himself 
and mankind by devotion to a new doctrine 
which may redeem the world. In that story 
of Barlaam and J osaphat Europe actually 
possessed a sketch of the life of Buddha be- 
fore it became acquainted with Buddhism. 



SYRIAN CHURCH OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 
This, compared with the picture on page 2981, shows how 
Syrian architecture was affected by that of Byzantium. 


It was, moreover, from Syrian and not 
from Greek tradition that the West 
derived the Alexander legend. Some main 
features of the earliest form of the Faust 
myth may, as already stated, be traced 
back to the Cyprian legends current 
in Antioch. After surveying these rich 
results of Syrian 
brokerage we can- 
not be surprised 
that Syrians were 
employed by 
Charlemagne for the 
revision of the text 
of the gospels, which 
he himself had 
planned. 

The East Roman 
province of Syria still 
performed the func- 
tion of an intermedi- 
ary, even when Syria 
itseif, through the 
Arabic conquest, no 
longer recognised the 
suzerainty of Byzan- 
tium. The Arabs, 
even before this, had 
been subject to the 
influence of the 
Graco-Byzantine 
mode of life, especi- 
ally the Arabs of Khirat and Ghassan. 

Architects who, if not Greeks, were 
schooled in the art traditions of Greece, 
built on the far side of the J ordan in the 
territory of Moab, one and a half days’ 
journey east from Jericho, the palace of 
el-Meschetta for a Sassanid. The division 
of the walls by zigzag lines in high relief is 
Byzantine 33 non -Semitic as the six-sided 
Influence in or ° cta S onal rosettes in the 
Architecture * n S le spaces. So, too, the vine 
branches springing from a 
vase, which rise symmetrically upward and 
display a wealth of leaves, point to the 
Oriental embroidery style which was 
developed in Byzantium. The details 
correspond as much to Old Byzantine 
models— .for example, the drums of the 
pillars in the Tchiniti-kiosk — as to*Middle 
Byzantine motifs — for example, the design 
on the marble panelling of the Panagia 
church at Thebes. But in their strong 

S et delicate technique the reliefs of el- 
leschetta resemble only the Old Byzan- 
tine art, and date certainly from the 
fifth or sixth century. The ruin of el- 
Kastal (Castellum), which lies in the 
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neighbourhood, was, according to a trust- simple imprint of the name of the town, 
worthy tradition, built by the Sassanids ; When they minted money for themselves, if 
and a ruin to the east of Damascus was struck according to the Greek monetary 
(Khyrbet el-Beda) may probably be scale, and occasionally, as in the case of 
assigned to the same period. Into this the so-called Heraclean Dinars, with Latin 
close intercourse, in which the Byzantines inscriptions. They concluded contracts 
appear as the givers, we gain a vivid in- for hire or lease according to the models 
sight from bilingual and trilingual inscrip- which Byzantium gave them, and, accord- 

tions of the period. South- ing to the Roman custom, did not release 

east of Aleppo in the plain of their sons from their guardians until they 

i w*k" Jebbul still stand the ruins of were twenty-five years old. 

* or a basilica, in which we can If a Byzantine, after the conquest of 

recognise the usual ground plan, the great Syria by the Arabs, looked down from the 

central nave, the two side aisles, the apse old caravan road on the Anti-Libanus upon 

to the east, and the main door to the west, the paradise in which Damascus, a vast 

This basilica contains inscriptions in sea of houses, glittered among a green 

Greek, Syrian, and Arabic commemorating circle of gardens, he might, at the sight of 

the foundation in the language and the cupola-crowned mosques, which were 

script of each of the three sections of still occasionally built by Greek architects, 

the community — namely, the ruling official and which always retained the cruciform 

class ; the ordinary population ; and the structure, cherish the belief that this 

northern Arabs, who had already pene- bright land froth the serrated Gebel el- 

trated this region and had been Chris- sheikh to the burning desert was yet 

tianised by the Syrians. The most ancient under the dominion of Greece. All the 

linguistic monument of these Arabs is this more if he went into the plain and saw 

inscription of Zebed. Since the fathers Arab troops, armed after Byzantine 

still bear Semitic names, but their sons fashion, marching past in Byzantine 

actually the name of the martyr Sergius, formation ; if he entered the houses in 

perhaps the work of conversion was then _ . the town and found every- 

proceeding. Another Graeco-Arabic in- j “* where replicas of the Roman 

scription from Harran in Trachonitis “ V'”** on gateway and the open court- 

dates from the year 568. * yard ; and if, finally, he visited 

The Arabs come on to the scene as a a Syrian harbour, and saw the Arab 

completely uncivilised people of the desert, ships built on the model of the Byzantine 

Byzantine trade therefore satisfied their dromond. 

growing needs. For this reason they Greek artists and workmen exerted in 
measured with the Greek pound (litra), many ways this Byzantine influence on 
and when they themselves went among the Arab empire. Thus, as Abd ur-Rahman 
commercial nations they called their ibn Khaldun in 1406 records, the Caliph 
warehouses by the Greek name. Oriental Velid received at his own request from 
fruits were known to them under Greek the Greek emperor in the first decade of the 
names. Finally, the Bedouins called the eighth century architects in order to rebuild 
sheet of paper by the Greek name. When, the church of St. John in Damascus; 
therefore, a great power was formed from Greeks were employed to reconstruct the 
the Arab tribes, there is, notwithstanding mosque of Medina. Christian, and there- 
the propagandist zeal of the Arabs, a fore certainly Greek, architects were pro- 
proof discernible, even in religious rela- bably employed on the Kubbet es-Sakhra 
How the Arab* °f the degree to and on the Jami el-Aksa, which in the 

Acquired * Touch w h* c h the Arabs were con- central portions resemble Justinian’s 
of Greek Culture s ™ us °* this transference church of St. Mary. 

of culture. Omar prays on Most remarkable, however, is the late 
the steps of the church of Constantine in and distant influence of Byzantine culture 
Jerusalem, although he declines the invita- in Spain, where Abd ur-Rahman III. 
tion of the patriarch Sophronius to perform (912-961), according to Makkari, em- 
his devotions in the church. ployed Byzantine workmen. This trans- 

The economic and legal systems of the mitted civilisation is especially evident in 
Arabs were strongly influenced by Byzan- the shrine of the mosque at Cordova. The 
tium. They employed at Damascus, Baal- mosaics of this temple, glittering with gold 
bek, and Tiberias Greek coins with the and bright colours, were, according to 
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Edrisi (1164-1165), executed by Greek 
workmen whom the emperor had sent from 
Byzantium. The iron gates and the foun- 
tains of Cordova, like the bronze fountain 
of Zahra, are emphatically Greek. Byzan- 
tine influence extends even to the smaller 
objects of art ; «n Arabic casket in the 
Louvre, with an inscription which mentions 
Almog ueina (a son of 
AlaxM^ria the Abd ur-Rahman) cer- 

r ! C *“ ,r * tainly shows signs of it. 
of the Empire So, too, the Byzantines 

assisted in transmitting Greek science to 
the Spanish Arabs ; the translation of 
Dioscurides was carried out only by the 
help which the Byzantines afforded to the 
Arab scholars engaged upon it, and by the 
co-operation of a Jewish linguist. 

•Thus the first movement towards influ- 
encing and civilising the Arabs by Greek 
culture came from Syria and the Syrian 
nation, and was perhaps continued from 
Alexandria, the city which down to the 
seventh century may be still regarded as 
the intellectual centre of the Byzantine 
empire. In Egypt, the Arabic art of 
ornamentation had adopted the universal 
elements of the late antique, as is shown 
by the palm lrieze, the waving vine shoots, 
and the acanthus leaf in outline in the Ibn- 
Tulun mosque at Cairo. Here, too, we may 
possibly trace local influences, and the 
effect of the late antique tinged with 
Byzantinism. The central power in Con- 
stantinople had often on its own initiative 
influenced intellectual progress ; for ex- 
ample, by the despatch of Byzantine work- 
men, of whose nationality we are unfortu- 
nately ignorant. In many cases this trans- 
mission of culture was rendered possible 
only through the strong imperial power. 

Just as the influence of Byzantinism 
on the Arabic world came first from Syria, 
so the Syrian transmission of culture 
paved the way for the influence of Byzan- 
tium on Armenia. The main conceptions, 
with their terminology, of western civilisa- 
_ . tion, political imperialism, and 
religious martyrdom, may have 
1 already reached the Armenians 

a a eet jj ruc j-jy f rom the sphere of 

Greek civilisation, proving that there was 
an early intercourse with Greece in the first 
three centuries ; but Syria supplied the 
most essential links in the chain. 

The founder of the Armenian Church, 
Grigor Lusavoric, united it to the Syrian 
ritual, and employed, as Moses of Khorene 
tells us, Syrian letters for the Armenian 
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language, and nominated the Syrian David 
as superintendent of all the bishops. 
Even when we disallow the alleged Syrian 
origin of the Armenian creed, there remains 
sufficient to attest the Syrian religious 
influences, since it is dependent on the 
pseudo- Athanasian creed. Among the 
schools attended by young Armenians, 
Edessa, owing to its accessibility and its 
splendid library, was given the preference 
over Constantinople and Alexandria. 

Monasteries and episcopal palaces were 
founded in Armenia by Syrians ; numerous 
Syrian writings were translated into 
Armenian ; and Syrian patriarchs stand 
at the head of the Armenian Church, even 
though not universally recognised ; Syrian 
bishops are found in Armenia down to the 
sixth century. Art products, Syrian minia-. 
tures, were introduced into Armenia. The 
miniatures in the Etchmiadsin Gospel-book 
in the details of the ornamentation, in 
the employment of plants and of birds 
on the sides of a vase, as well as in the 
representation of scriptural types such as 
the message to Zachariah, the Annuncia- 
tion, and 1 the Baptism of Christ are so 
closely connected with the Syrian Bible 
of the monk Rabula of 586 
Armenian ^at wc mus t assume an older 
Nation* lira gy r j an co py. goth in politics 
Encourage and j n cu it ure Armenia was 
for a long time less closely connected 
with Byzantium than with the Byzantine 
province of Syria. An alliance had cer- 
tainly been concluded in 323 lie tween the 
founder of Constantinople and Khosru II., 
the son of Tiridates the Great. But,Valens 
soon found it more advantageous to make 
common cause with the Persian Shapur II. 
against Armenia in 374. The Armenians, 
who were subject to Byzantine dominion, 
may have no longer required the Syrian 
alphabet. But the national union of the 
Armenian people took place under the 
auspices of Byzantium. A national Arme- 
nian alphabet was designed by the holy 
Mesrob in 441 in Syrian Samosata. Six 
pupils of the Armenian Catholicus came 
in 432-433 to Constantinople, in order to 
master the Greek language. 

It is possibly the case that, when 
the Catholicus Sahak (384-386) wished to 
collect also the Armenians of the west for 
this national propaganda, a refusal was 
received from the Byzantine governors. 
The protest of -the Catholicus, and the 
answer of the emperor, who had coun- 
tenanced the acceptance of the Armenian 
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alp hab et, are preserved in Moses of through which that higher civilisation, 
Khorene, but can hardly be genuine. The as expressed in language, flowed into 
consciousness of the necessity for a trans- Armenia. Greek words crowded first into 
mission of culture triumphed over con- the learned language of Armenia. Mete- 
flicting political and religious interests, orological phenomena were .called by Greek 
The Armenians borrowed from the Greek names ; so, too, were minerals ; mathe- 
alm ost all their written literature and matics, astronomy, chronology, jurispru- 
their church music ; in recognition of dence required to borrow words from 
this intellectual dependence, the emperor _ Greek. Expressions for the 

Theodosius II. and his all-powerful sister " y *“ business of Church and State 
Pulcheria gave these zealous translators were to a large extent first 

both literary and financial help. adopted by the learned class. 

The Armenian patriarchs were educated But soon popular borrowings must have 
in “ Greece,” that is to say, in Byzan- co-operated in that direction, and with the 
tium. Giut, patriarch from 465 to 475, words for man, his qualities and occupa- 
emphasises his intellectual dependence on tions, and for the ideas of nature, town 
Byzantium, whence he obtained his and country, money, weights and mea- 
material requirements, such as clothes, sures, house and home, dress and orna- 
It is recorded of Nerses III. (640-661) ment, arts and games, a strong Greek 
that he had been educated in Greece. At element was introduced into the Armenian 
least two churches and one monastery language. 

had been built by Justinian in Armenia, Armenian influences first brought Byzan- 
and others restored ; and in the post- tine culture nearer to the Caucasian 
Justinian era the chief church of Etch- nations ; the Georgians— -like the Bulga- 
miadsin with its cupolas had been erected, rians, Servians, Russians, Wallachians — 
Nerses III. even later built a church in the adopted the Greek church music, both 
vicinity of the town of Walarchapat, of vocal and instrumental. The princes of 
. which some pillars are still independent tribes were proud of Byzan- 
Mutaal Dislike erect an( j s i 10W pj s mono- tine titles — as, for instance, the prince of 
otByuntiiei g ram . These capitals exhibit the warlike Alani in the Caucasus, on 
and Armenian* ^ cor p e i 0 f Justinian’s age, whom by the favour of Byzantium the 
but Ionic flutings in place of the Byzantine title of Mighty Sovereign was conferred ; 
animals, a renaissance, as it were, of older others were styled Archons. Thus here, 
Greek ideas in a Byzantine setting. too, in the East a wide sphere of Byzantine 

Even towards the middle of the eighth influence was created, which was in many 
century, in a disquisition on the question ways, not all of them superficial, imbued 
of admitting images into the churches, we with a higher civilisation, 
find the emphatic statement that, even Notwithstanding the strong inclination 
in the domain of painting, all productions of individual Persian kings towards 
can be traced to the Greeks, “ from which western civilisation, the effect on Persia 
source we have everything.” It is true of any special Byzantine, as apart from 
that' national hatred prevailed for centu- Greek and Roman, influences, can as yet 
ries between Armenians anfl Greeks, so hardly be demonstrated. It, has, indeed, 
that under the emperor Heraclius the been long observed that the palace of the 
armies would not encamp side by side ; Sassanids at Ctesiphon, which dates from 
and Byzantine proverbs declared that no Khosru I., as far as the construction of 
worse foe existed than an Armenian the fa9ade and the mural decoration are 

friend, while the talented historian Casia _ . _ concerned, displays the same 

drew sen alarming picture of the Armenian , * we round-arched, arcades and 

national character. Yet the influence of Bv , pilasters as Diocletian’s palace, 
Byzantium on Armenian literature and and that the goldsmith’s 

architecture, and the importation of art has remodelled Roman motifs ; thus, 
images from that source, give the keynote a dish shows an Eros, playing the lyre, 
to the relations between the two nations, seated on a lion,* but in Oriental dress. 

Armenian courtiers, Armenian officers, But these influences are in reality so 

Armenians in the administrative and the universal that it is better to speak of a 
legislative departments at Byzantium had, transmission of the late antique. At most, 
by correspondence with their homes and the trapezium-shaped capitals may be 
their relations, opened a hundred channels traced back to Byzantium, while the 
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acanthus decoration on a capital at 
Ispahan still shows the Hellenistic form. 

It seems difficult to investigate the 
early influence of Byzantine culture on 
the West. So long as the belief prevailed 
that Old Roman or “ Old Christian ” art 
alone fructified the West, it was impos- 
sible to submit the monuments to an un- 
h biassed examination. Since 

Influence* we know Graeco-Oriental 
. . w . influences were at work in the 
West, even before they were 
transmitted by Byzantium, the “ Byzan- 
tine ’’ question becomes more complicated. 
Nevertheless, we may consider in this 
connection the influences of individual 
Oriental spheres of the Byzantine empire, 
so far as they have not been already 
discussed in dealing with the importance 
of Syria. 

Byzantium and the states of the West 
bear towards each other in matters of 
culture the same relation as the left to 
the right lobe of the brain, or the right 
to the left half of the body, which are very 
differently provided with blood. On the 
one side, we have states which laboriously 
extricate themselves from the effects of 


emplified all the principal types of religious 
organisation ; a communion in which all 
the struggles for the settlement of Church 
dogmas had been fought out with pas- 
sionate obstinacy. On this side the 
Germanic states ; on that, Byzantium. 

Whether the Frankish coins are stamped 
with the name of Tiberius or Mauricius, 
whether the envoy of the emperor Anas- 
tasius confers on Clovis the consular title, 
and thus promotes him to be the lawful 
ruler over his Roman subjects, or whether 
the negotiations of Tiberius bring treasure 
and revenue to Chilperic and Gundobad, 
or Lombard dukes undertake to assume 
Byzantine dress — Byzantium always ap- 
pears as the old and wealthy civilised 
power face to face with the poor upstart. 

The last will of the emperor Mauricius, 
who divided the East and Italy — with 
Rome as capital — among his sons, may 
have been only a dream of the old world- 
policy ; but assuredly Byzantium was not 
content with idle dreaming. The great 
land-owning families of Italy, from whom 
sprang the commanders of the Byzantine 
castles -rthe Tribunes— saw in Byzantium 
the sun of all civilisation; the severance 


the national migrations and the fall of w of the provinces of Lower 

the West Roman empire ; rustic popula- Q ** er “ . Italy and Sicily, which 

tions with isolated towns and no com- ?? were now more strongly 

merce ; nations which by hard struggles Graecised, and so had 

try to build up their own constitution on entered on a completely divergent develop- 
the ruins of the Roman empire ; ment, met the wishes of their ruling classes, 
monarchies which can alone supply this Naples as the port for Rome, and Ravenna 
want, but cannot make head against as the centre of "Byzantine administra- 
tlie conditions of the age ; aspects of tion, are the great gates by which 
development which cannot yet create any Byzantine influence enters Italy ; in 
advanced culture. this connection Istria may be reckoned 

On the other side is a polity which, as a thoroughly Byzantine region, within 
after the institution of the genuinely which religious ideas, political organisation, 
Germanic empire of the Lombards and art — e.g., the cathedral at Parenso — 
on West Roman soil, appears as the show the closest affinity with Byzantium, 
sole heir of immemorial traditions of Marseilles, on the contrary, retained its old 
world-empire ; an empire which alone Oriental connections and directly trans- 
could follow out an imperial policy as mitted to Western Europe the influences 
distinct from the momentous and yet of Syria and Egypt. So also did Mont- 
Tfce Germiu>le locally restricted conflicts of pellier in a less degree. 
nt.f., the Germanic empires ; a Byzantine administration, the head of 

Byzantium well-organised bureaucracy, which in Italy, the exarch of Ravenna, 

based on the practical ex- received his instructions in Greek, helped 
perience of centuries of political existence ; much to spread Greek influence. Still 
a community which possesses a capital more effective were religious ideas and the 
of unparalleled magnificence, numerous influence of the clergy and the monks, 
flourishing cities, and a well-organised We must realise that, while in Ravenna 
commerce, embracing the whole civilised Syrian bishops are found during the first 
world, which had absorbed all the refine- four centuries only, in Rome there are eight 
ment of Hellenistic Roman and Oriental Greeks and five Syrians among the popes 
culture ; a Church in which were ex- between 606 and 752. Graeco-Oriental 
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monasticism spread first over Central 
and Southern Italy, and conquered further 
regions of the Christian world. The Greek 
Theodore of Tarsus, from 669 onwards, 
reformed the Anglo-Saxon Church, and 
transmitted a rich civilisation to England ; 
and in France, as in Italy, this Greek 
spirit had much effect on the construction 
and the decoration of the churches. The 
Greek bank of the Tiber (Ripa Grasca), the 
Greek school at Santa Maria 
in Schola Graeca (later in 
Cosmedin), and the founding 
of the monastery of San Sil- 
vestro in Capite by Pope Paul 
I. (757-767), where Greek 
church-music flourished, may 
suffice as illustrations of 
Hellenistic influence in eccle- 
siastical and commercial 
spheres. The foreign trade 
of Byzantium also con- 
tributed largely to the spread 
of the Graeco- Byzantine cul- 
ture. In this connection the 
Syrians, who. according to 
Gregory of Tours, mostly 
spoke Greek, may be regarded 
as disseminators of Byzan- 
tine civilisation. 

The fresher vitality of the 
east, which had formerly 
forced Constantine to Orien- 
talise the empire, soon domi- 
nated everything in Rome 
itself. The motifs of Orien- 
tal art are to be seen in the 
mosaics of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore towards the middle of 
the fourth century, and in 
the marvellously carved 
wooden door of the church 
of Santa Sabina, which shows 
the Syrian conception of the 
crucifixion ; finally, also in 
the transept of the basilica of 



The building operations of Narses and 
Belisarius in Italy— the bridgeover the Anio 
on tie Via Salaria Nova, the Xenodocheion 
on the Via Lata, am} the monastery of 
San Juvenale at Orte — were certainly 
carried out by Byzantine workmen. The 
cycle of mosaics of San Vitale at Ravenna, 
begun after 539, was executed under the 
immediate influence of Justinian, in order 
to glorify the dual nature of Christ, and in 
special illustration of a Bibli- 
cal line of thought which was, 
undoubtedly, of Oriental 
oiigin, and found in the West 
its most brilliant representa- 
tive in Ambrosius of Milan. 
The churches of Ravenna 
reveal to us the importance 
of Byzantium as linking East 
and West ; these Chinese 
tessellated patterns, which 
developed from woven fabrics 
into mural decorations, ap- 
pear here just as in the 
St. Sophia in Constantinople 
and in Thessalonica. 

Again, clothing, court 
manners, minor arts, and 
tapestry were affected both 
in the West and at the court 
of Charlemagne by Byzantium 
itself. Byzantine gilding at 
the court of Charles is praised 
in the poem of Angilbert 
addressed to him, while the 
Byzantine custom of guarding 
the women is mentioned by 
Theodulf. The throne of 
Charles at his tomb in Aix-la- 
Chapelle is thoroughly in 
keeping with the Byzantine 
gold-plate style. A four-sided 
wooden platform covered 
with metal and studded with 
jewels, and a portable altar 
(a wooden frame overlaid with 


A BYZANTINE MADONNA 
San Pietro in Vincoli, which P^tes of gilded Vad), “show 

.cAiaoxia commanded to be ij to be seen in the church of this stvle of facine The 

built in 442. The old Byzan- st ' Kuy 0,8 Great at HoTei,ee - - • • - - • - 


tine art had then firmly planted itself 
everywhere, in Italy. The arts and 
crafts of Constantinople enjoyed so ex- 
cellent a reputation that the bishop of 
Siponto, a kinsman of the emperor 
Zeno, sent to Constantinople for artists 
“ especially skilled ” in architecture. 
At Ravenna, Byzantine craftsmen were 
employed as early as the time of Galla 
Placidia. 
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Byzantine origin of the inlaid 
tables mentioned by Einhard cannot be 
asserted with equal certainty. Oriental 
carpets and silk stuffs were exported in 
quantities from Byzantium, which had 
established a monopoly of silks and satins. 
The courtiers of Charlemagne obtained, 
according to the " Monk of St. Gall," their 
silk robes trimmed with purple through 
Venetian traders from the East— certainly 
therefore from the Byzantine empire 
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Quantities of woven goods which imitated 
Persian patterns were sent out from 
Byzantium over the whole of Western and 
Central Europe. Even in the eleventh 
century Byzantium appears as the inter- 
mediary for this art industry. The ivory 
workmanship of Byzantium not only con- 
quered Italy, but its distinctive features 
appear again in the art of the West. Even 
in the diptychs Byzantine realism pre- 
dominates — as, for instance, in the repre- 
sentation of fights between wild beasts 
and of other contests of the arena ; but in 
the upper part 
the solemn cere- 
monial dignity 
of the Old By- 
zantine art pre- 
vails. Even the 
flat treatment of 
the reliefs of that 
epoch points in- 
directly to By- 
zantium. Small 
ornaments of 
daily use must 
have been sent 
out of Byzantium 
in quantities ; in 
Hungary, as well 
as at Reichen- 
hall, are to be 
found those pe- 
culiar rings with 
a drum-shaped 
casket, the lid of 
which is orna- 
mented by a row 
of filigree pearls, 
and a glass bead 
in the centre. 

Byzantine 
jewellery reached 
the Swedish 
island of Oeland and West Gotland. The 
golden diadem from Farjestaden certainly 
dates from the old Byzantine era. 

Byzantine coins came far into the west 
and north, and supply strong evidence ol 
the world commerce of Constantinople ; we 
need instance only the finds in Westphalia, 
Holstein, Usedom, Gotland and Born- 
holm. If the Byzantine monetary system, 
as regards smaller coins, in its recognition 
of the Oriental local coinages as legal 
tender and in its special respect for Egyp- 
tian drachmas, is true to the main prin- 
ciples of Byzantine imperial administration, 
the Byzantine gold currency, which was 


universal in Europe until the appear- 
ance of zechins and florins, testifies to the 
strong position of the world trade and the 
financial power of Constantinople. 

Finally, Byzantium’s influence was far- 
reaching in the domain of military history, 
and certainly affected the empire of the 
Franks. The successes won by the Byzan- 
tines over their enemies, not in great 
battles, but by a clever policy of delay 
must have made a great impression in the 
West. The cavalry had played the most pro- 
minent part in all active operations under 
Leo, Constantine, 
and Irene; in war 
with nations of 
horsemen, the 
cavalry regi- 
ments and not 
the old legion 
came to be the 
backbone of the 
Byzantine army ; 
they were re- 
cruited from Ar- 
menians, Iber- 
ians. and the 
inhabitants of 
Asia Minor. These 
lancers, who were 
clad in iron — 
they wore the 
iron cuirass, the 
gorget of mail, 
iron gloves, 
greaves and boots 
— with their 
short lance, their 
sword, their jave- 
lin, and their 
plumed helmet, 
were the models 
for the cavalry 
of the Frank 
empire. The name also, Cabellarius, the 
armament and the harness (compare the 
Byzantine saddle in the cathedral treasury 
at Troyes), were then introduced. Men 
armed with bows and arrows after the 
style of the Byzantine mail-clad horsemen 
appeared in the levy of the aljbot Fulrad 
in 810. 

Reverence for the culture of Constanti- 
nople pervaded the western world. Church 
and State, arts and crafts, world-wide 
commerce and military science, co-oper- 
ated to guide the rays toward the West. 
Even for that age the saying holds good, 
“ Ex orient? lux.” 



ANCIENT BYZANTINE IVORY CARVING 
Cured Ivory cover for copy of the Gospel, dating from the fifth century 
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DAYS OF THE IMAGE - BREAKERS 


AND THE CLEAVAGE OF CHRISTENDOM 


KTOW that the enemies of Byzantium 
t ’ were pressing on, and Byzantium’s 
share in the commerce of the world was 
shrinking and financial distress widespread, 
the only salvation lay in a strong govern- 
ment. Leo, the Isaurian, who had dis- 
tinguished himself against the Arabs as a 
general and diplomatist, was raised to the 

a le (717-741). He entered Constanti- 
; on March 25th, 717. Maslama, the 
general of Suleiman, appeared before the 
city on August 15th. Leo’s unwearying 
energy, the Greek fire, and a hard winter, 
whose snow covered the ground for one 
hundred days, caused terrible privations 
among the Arabs. While the Byzantines 
could catch fish, the Arabs ate the flesh of 
baggage animals, skins, or the leaves from 
the trees. Greek tradition, not satisfied 
with this account, preserved in Tabari, 
made the Arabs feed on human flesh. 
A severe defeat which the Bulgarians 
_ inflicted on the Arabs finally 

Byx*nti«m cau sed the abandonment of 

of the siege of Constantinople in 
Ckriitiauty Augu> « ?l8 . Byzantium had 

thus proved herself the bulwark of Chris- 
tianity. The year 718 may be compared 
with the year 490 B.c. as an epoch in the 
history of the world ; the withdrawal of 
the Arabs in 718 is a parallel to the 
retreat of the Persians after Marathon. 

The old fiscal system of the caste-state 
of Diocletian and Constantine, in which, 
according to the law of 319, the municipal 
councillors (Decuriones) were responsible 
for the entire land tax of their community, 
had been handed down to the Byzantine 
empire. If, according to this arrange- 
ment, heavy responsibility on the one hand 
weighed down the great landowners, on 
the other hand they had large powers 
and important influence over their col- 
leagues in the towns. It was a masterly 
measure of the emperor Leo III. when 
he took that onerous duty, which had 
increased in the years of insecurity, away 
from the Curiales ; but by so doing he 


also destroyed their importance for a long 
period. Henceforth imperial revenue 
officials were appointed to conduct the 
collection of the land tax. Imperial 
officials henceforward kept the register 
of male births for the poll tax throughout 
_ the empire. The emperor, 

thTcountV. solir / tous ^r social prosperity, 
Proaoerity ameliorated in many ways the 

r p y position of the country popula- 

tion. Every proprietor of a village com- 
munity shared the responsibility for the 
taxes ; a deficiency was made up by an 
additional charge, which was imposed upon 
all. Since all suffered from the bad economy 
of one individual, a right of pre-emption 
was allowed to the neighbouring cultiva- 
tors in the event of plots being sold. 

Distinct from these small landowners 
were the free labourers, the “ adscripti ” 
on the estates of great proprietors ; the 
former were always free as regards their 
persons, but became after thirty years 
bound to the soil. The latter were at once 
bound to the soil, could not inherit any 
property, and differed little from the slave 
save in their marriage being legal. The 
Agricultural Act of Leo III. radically 
altered this state of affairs. The country 
labourers were now divided into those who 
paid a tithe, and ‘‘metayer’’ tenants, 
neither of them bound to the soil. The former 
were required to render the tenth part of 
the produce as ground rent ; the latter, who 
worked the soil with the means provided 
by the owner, shared the produce with 
him. Village communities owned the soil 
in common ; private ownership existed 
only in consequence of a 
ommon* partition of some • property 

tZs held in common ' Abolition 
0 * 0 of compulsory service and the 

concession of the liberty to migrate are the 
great achievements of this legislation. It 
was profoundly affected by eastern models. 
Its resemblance to the Mosaic code as 
regards the nine sheaves and the period 
of seven years was noticed long ago ; it 
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was assumed that the idea was adopted The position of the wife is, with a fine 
from the Bible. The discovery of the code feeling, ameliorated. The patria potestas 
of the Babylonian king Hammurabi has (paternal authority) becomes the authority 
supplied another solution. Not merely do of both parents, since the mother’s consent 
metayer tenants occur in the old Arabic is needed no less than the father’s for the 
and Semitic sphere of civilisation, a fact marriages of the children, and since the 
which by itself would prove nothing, but mother possesses generally the same rights 
there is a surprising similarity in particular over the children as the father, and, on 
regulations. Such are those the death of the father, retains them in 
Ik "*u** ” about the restitution of waste virtue of her position as their guardian. 
8 hi l land in the fourth year, which, The community of property between 

*“ * * w * though divergent, still spring married couples indicates the high con- 
from the same school of thought ; those ception of matrimony as a community of 
as to the cultivation of land and the felling life which may not be degraded by the 
of timber without the knowledge of the contraction of a third marriage, and may 
owner ; and those as to the restitution of not be carelessly dissolved by separation 
land which had been cultivated in the without stringent reasons. A noteworthy 
absence of the owner— a provision in con- idea appears at all events in the “ Ekloge ’’ 
tradiction to the right, conceded by (or Selection of Laws). Marriage is allowed 
Justinian, of acquiring the ownership of only between Christians of orthodox 
a field after two years’ cultivation of it. belief, and is much complicated by the 
Thus the agrarian policy of the emperor extension of the impediment of spiritual 
Leo was in particular points influenced affinities— for instance, the prohibition of 
by Semitic principles of justice, which marriage between the son of the godfather 
had been maintained in a conservative and the godchild. This was an ecclesiastical 
spirit, although the necessity of a reform notion, which constantly gained ground, 
of the system of colonisation was rendered and soon afterwards, even amongst the 
imperative by the numerous new settlers, Germanic nations, made sponsorship an 
especially Slavs. With regard to the free _ impediment to marriage even in 

village community, Slavonic influences are .* * “ the Capitularies of Pepin ( 755 — 
certainly to be assumed. of Mwriut 757)- The necessity of a Chris- 

The Rhodian maritime law, according to tian marriage contract was a 

which the skippers and charterers in those rule certainly borrowed from the Oriental 
times of bad trade shared the risks already regions of the Byzantine empire. It is in 
increased by Slavs and Arabs, recurs in keeping with the idea of the dignity of 
its main principle to the rule of Ham- marriage, and with the new taste for a 
murabi, according to which the skipper solemn and dignified formalism, 
must make everything good to the char- Leo, himself raised to the throne as a 
terer in the event of an accident through general, wished to weld together the 
negligence. Some not yet quite intelligible empire with finks of iron ; but he had to 
references appear finally in the criminal cure the paralysis produced by the exist- 
code, so that even there, in view of the ence of a civil administration which no 
great prominence of the “Lex Talionis,” longer served any useful purpose. In these 
some Semitic influence might be assumed, warlike times the commander in the field 
This victorious increase in the strength of could not be hampered by civil authority, 
Semitic undercurrents is hardly surprising however feeble. Thus the commanders of 
at a time when the Syrian nationality, the military districts, called Themata, 
_ .. from which the emperor Leo received also the full civil power. The 

tkc*Lifeof himself sprang, was drawing importance of the Anatolian command 
the Family ^ast anc ^ West under its spell, necessitated its division into the Ana- 
v The legislation of Leo handled tolian thema of the Bucellarians, and the 
family life in a spirit very different from Thracian, which embraced Asia, Lydia, a 
that of Justinian’s code, which intruded on part of Caria and Phrygia, and got its 
the emotional side of the relations between name from the regiments on garrison duty 
parent and child when it defined the there. To maintain military discipline 
grounds on which parents might cherish and keep up the learning of the past, which 
resentment against their children. We see had led to the actual invention of “ Greek 
everywhere a delicate consideration and fire,” seemed equally imperative. One 
respect for the intimacy of family life, emperor met these needs, as far as possible, 
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bjf publishing the “ Tactica,” a book on a universal habit to scrape off the colour 
military science, in which the author of the pictures and mix it in wine, and to 

treats of military law and of land and honour images with incense, prostrations, 

naval warfare, adhering closely to previous and kisses. 

works ; but since the fresh spirit of the The old paganism, which still continued 
reformer does not breathe in this book, in the festivals of Pan and Bacchus and 
the writer was probably not the great Leo, dominated certain districts of Greece, was 
but a successor, Leo VI. finally prohibited at the council of 692 ; 

It required disciplined valour and know- _ , but the images “ made with- 

ledge to restore the army and the empire 5? p * r “ r * out hands, as the usual 
to their old position ; it was therefore a phrase ran, enjoyed the 

serious danger that in Syria towns and “**“ most profound reverence, 
individuals trusted to images and amulets The old paganism had found its way into 
in time of war. The society in which Leo Eastern Christianity. The emperor Leo 
had grown up at Germaniceia, on the III., a thinker far in advance of his age, 
borders of Cappadocia, Syria, and Ar- waged a bold warfare against image 

menia, must have had close relations with worship, and by so doing stiuck a blow, not 

the Paulicians, whose capital Samosata lay merely at the massof the people, but, above 

so near. Mananalis, near Samosata in all, at monasticism, which influenced the 

Commagene, is the home of that Con- masses by image worship, and lived to 
stantine who, as Silvanus, in 660 revived some extent on the trade in sacred pictures, 
the sect of the Paulicians (presumably an This great controversy has been handed 
Armenian form for Paulians, after Paulus down to us in a distorted form by later 
of Samosata in 'the fourth century), advocates of images, or Iconodules : 
Cibossa in Armenia, Phanaraea in Heleno- such were Nicephorus, patriarch of Con- 
pontus, became the headquarters of these stantinople (806-815), and Theophanes, 
sectaries, who imported the primitive a monk who drew in part from the same 
Aryan dualism of good and evil into the sources, and wrote between 8ti and 815 ; 
Growth Christian doctrine, rejected any he was kept in confinement by Leo V. 
of Imaie ^' st ' nct priesthood, and regarded on Samothrace. The “ Papal Letters ” 
Worship cac b individual as a priest ; to the emperor Leo III. may afford some 
and, finally, in their strict idea of the state of feeling, but that is 
conception of the idea of God, refused all ; they are ascribed to Gregory II. 
the worship of the Virgin as well as that of (7x5-731), but are the forgeries of some 
the saints. The religious attitude of the later writer, who was badly informed in 
emperor Leo III. was probably largely matters of political geography and topo- 
influenced by this sect. graphy. 

How far had men gone in these cen- But even fiom these scanty accounts 
tunes of dispute ? The worship of the the energy and moderation of the em- 
saints had confused the conception of perors shine out conspicuously. Unity 
the Deity. The belief in miracles brought of religion and purity of religion hover as 
its most dangerous offshoot, superstition, twin ideals before the eyes of the man who 
into power. While in some parts of the was influenced neither by Judaism nor 
empire the saints appear like the gods and Islam, but by Paulicianism. The com- 
heroes of antiquity, and, hastily con- mand was issued to Jews and Montanists 
pealing their original form, bring victory that they should change their religion ; 
in battle, in others, attempts are made, the former submitted, the latter preferred 
as in the town of Pergamus, to win to die. Whereas, one of the 

strength by most revolting practices — as, ‘ heads of the Paulicians, Genae- 

for example, by dipping the hand in a ” 8 0 ' ,, sius, after his orthodoxy had 

broth of human flesh. The lifeless " r,ty been tested, obtained’a letter of 

images of Christ, Mary, and the saints are protection ; the zeal in conversion flagged 
more esteemed than the living faith, when this sect came in question. In 
Their importance becomes perfectly clear 726 the struggle for religious purity 
to the traveller in modern Russia, the began : the first edict of Leo ordered that 
heir to the Byzantine empire, where the the images should be destroyed. And the 
eyes are wearied by innumerable icons of schools, the hotbeds of superstition, which 
the Iberian Mother of God, and copies of conducted the education of the young on 
the icon on Mount Athos. It had become the old lines, were fated to fall. Tradition 
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affirms that the school in the Iron Market 
wa9 burnt to the ground, professors, 
books, and all. When, therefore, a cele- 
brated image of the Redeemer was 
bong carried away by imperial officers, 
some fanatical women attacked and killed 
them— an exploit which greatly de- 
lights the author of the pseudo-Gregorian 
_ , , letters. Stronger measures 

' were imperative, not against 

the masses, but againit the 
* ®* p * r educated classes, who sup- 
ported the struggle for superstition. 

The pressure of taxation and enthusiasm 
for image worship drove Greece and 
the islands of the dEgean into a revolt, 
which led to the election of an emperor 
(Cosmas) and to the advance of the in- 
surgents to the gates of Constantinople 
in 727. The movement was soon crushed 
by the Greek fire and the superiority of 
the imperial fleet. At the assembly of the 
year 729 the patriarch Germanus was 
sacrificed. He, the supporter of image 
worship and the monks, retired, and in 
his place was chosen Anastasius, who now 
solemnly ratified the ecclesiastical policy of 
Leo. Anastasius was not, however, recog- 
nised by Pope Gregory II., who entered into 
dangerous relations with Charles Martel. 
Italy turned against the Iconoclasts ; in- 
surrections seemed likely to tear the whole 
peninsula away from Byzantium, and 
the papal authority of Gregory II. and 
Gregory III. partially supported the 
anti-Byzantine agitations. Matters were 
not, however, allowed to go so far as the 
election of a rival emperor. 

An armada was despatched by Leo against 
Italy, but was wrecked in the Adriatic. 
Under these conditions Leo, in 733, set 
about restoring ecclesiastical unity in 
his empire. He separated Sicily and 
Calabria (Rhegium, Severiana, Hydrus- 
Otranto) ecclesiastically from Rome, and 
placed them under the jurisdiction of the 
patriarch of Constantinople. The property 
, , of the Church was confis- 

Pow«rtatL Cated ‘ In this wa y the 

Eastern Church Gr "S , of 

and Sicily, begun under the 
emperor Constans II., was carried a step 
further, and Southern Italy was left in a 
position to develop on her own lines far 
differently from the North. This Grsecising 
process was again extended by the im- 
mense immigration of Greek monks (esti- 
mated at 50,000), who now came over and 
settled, with their images “ not made by 
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men's hands," in the freer atmosphere of 
the western dominions of the empire. 

Equally important appears the re- 
moval of an old obstacle to, development 
which concerned Illyria. When Valen- 
tinian as emperor of the West ruled over 
Illyria also, it was only natural that 
Pope Damasus (366-389) should exercise 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over this region, 
the thoroughfare between West and 
East. But when the Illyrian prefecture 
was attached to the East under Theo- 
dosius in 379, Rome still maintained this 
spiritual jurisdiction, and the metropolitan 
of Thessalonica was appointed the repre- 
sentative of the apostolic chair ; when, 
later, Moesia and Macedonia were trans- 
ferred to the bishop of Ochrida by Jus- 
tinian, even then these two provinces re- 
mained ecclesiastically one with Rome. 
This last relic of the encroachment of 
Roman ecclesiastical sovereignty over the 
dominions of the Byzantine empire was 
now abolished by Leo III., and Illyria 
placed under the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. 

THe severance of Isauria from the 
patriarchate of Antioch, and the subjection 

_ of these ecclesiastical provinces 

,d to the patriarchate of Con- 
E * *“ stantinople, broke down the 
mpcror ], arr iers between political and 
ecclesiastical sovereignty, between the 
boundaries of the Byzantine empire and 
the diocese of the oecumenical patriarch. 
No foreign spiritual jurisdiction was to 
be recognised within the borders of the 
Byzantine empire. 

The emperor Leo comes before us as a 
man in advance of his age. The advocate 
of a free peasantry, a supporter of the 
marriage tie, a stern foe to superstition, 
a champion of the rights of the state 
against the Church, a military reformer — 
his public energy fils us with deep regret 
that we cannot penetrate his real per- 
sonality. Could we do so we should 
doubtless rank him as one of the greatest 
figures of the Byzantine empire. Himself 
his own finance minister, certainly his 
own commander-in-chief, a man whom 
the Church celebrated in her chants as 
her liberator from the Arabs, impelled 
by affectionate recollections of his home 
even in the domain of law, which he wished 
to be administered gratuitously to the 
poor ; finally, in the sphere of religion, a 
firm, clear-headed character, who re- 
presented primitive Christianity enthu- 
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siasticaUy and rejected every compromise 
with paganism — behind the politician in 
significant outlines stands revealed the 
man in all his greatness. 

The son of Leo III., Constantine V. 
(741-775), nicknamed Copronymus, un- 
doubtedly raised the bitterness of the 
image controversy to the highest pitch. 
Perhaps the cheerful strain in his nature — 
for he loved music, dancing and feasting, 
and ordered fruit, flowers and hunting 
scenes to be painted instead of sacred 
subjects — the gentleness which forgave 
his daughter Anthusa for worshipping 
images, the solicitude which procured 
pure drinking-water for the capital by the 
restoration of the aqueduct of Valens, 
weie deeply planted in him and were his 
true characteristics. 

Yet he was harsh, for he confined 
Stephanus and 342 monks in the 
Praetorium ; and cruel, for he ordered 
eyes to be put out, arms, ears, noses 
to be cut off, and men to be executed 
and their dead bodies to be dragged 
through the streets. The treachery of his 
brother-in-law Artavasdus (from Mara'sh 
in Commagene, 743), and the opposition of 
_ _ the monks to the proscription 
™;'7 er ° r of images which the council of 
th* 754 had officially pronounced, 

and therefore to the emperor 
and the Church, had kindled in him a wild 
desire for revenge. The fanaticism of 
the freethinker who no longer tolerates the 
title of “ holy,” and is deeply incensed 
at the exclamation “ Mary, help ! ” im- 
pelled him, after 761, into a savage war 
against the monks, in whom not merely 
image worship but also the ‘‘spiritual 
state ” within the state was most clearly 
personified. The phrase “ The monk, not 
I, is emperor," was wrung from the furious 
Constantine. There was no statutory 
abolition of the monasteries, though this 
has been inferred from the fragment of the 
patriarch Nicephorus in a manuscript of 
Theophanes, but separate enactments of 
Constantine confiscated monasteries and 
bestowed them without documentary re- 
cord on laymen, from whom they could 
again be taken at pleasure. 

It was a time of ferment and of agita- 
tion ; new germs- were developing in a 
rough age of strife ; the terrible plague of 
745. to 746 had almost depopulated the 
capital, and therefore Greek settlers were 
summoned to Byzantium from the islands 
and Hellas ; and Hellas itself and Thrace 


offered new fields not merely to the 
imperial colonists from Syria and Armenia, 
but to the immigrating Slavs themselves. 
Slavs were then settled in Bithynia — to 
the number of 280,000 — and in Cyprus. 
Did the celibacy of the monks incense the 
emperor at this period of depopulation ? 
It is certain that he was deeply indignant 
. _ when his nobles sought monas- 

r * tic retirement. Skilfully con- 
Depopuiition triyed campaigns and breaches 
of faith were the weapons with 
which Constantine fought against the 
Bulgarians. After the sovereigns from 
the family of the Dulo and other Bulga- 
rians — of whom a list down to 765 is 
preserved in a Slavonic text with Old 
Bulgarian phrases — we find rulers whose 
names, Paganus and Sabinus, attest the 
prominence of the part played by the 
Wallacho-Bulgarians. Ceng, or Telerig 
(763-775), in the end outwitted Constan- 
tine and wheedled out of him the names 
of all the Philhellenes in Bulgaria, who 
were then at once put to death. 

Constantine’s son, Leo IV. (775-780), 
surnamed the Khazar after his mother, 
carried on the ecclesiastical policy of his 
father in a milder form. The oath of 
fealty was ordered to be taken to his son 
Constantine not merely by the provincial 
governors, ministers and senators, and all 
the soldiers present, but also by repre- 
sentatives of the artisan guilds, and other 
classes of citizens. Constantine’s mother, 
Irene, an Athenian, did not swear fealty 
to him. In 788, when he was eighteen, she 
annulled his betrothal with Hotrud, the 
daughter of Charles the Great. Finally, 
she put out his eyes in 797. For the next 
five years she ruled herself. A tedious 
contest between her favourites, a lament- 
able attitude towards the Arabs, and 
complete retreat in the question of the 
image controversy form the salient points 
in her reign. The oecumenical council of 
787 enjoined the worship of images 
as a duty, although the state 
0 right of supervision was not 

the ™*t« waived. Hence the image con- 
Worehippere troversy ended i n *f avour Q f 

the image worshippers (Iconodules) and 
of monasticism, and all the results of 
Leo’s efforts were wiped out. None 
more sharply criticised this Church 
council of Nicaea than Charlemagne. 
There is sufficient evidence to recognise 
that Charles held the same views aa 
the Byzantine emperors Leo III. and 
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Constantine V. The objection of Constan- a drinking-cup ; Krum had conquered 
tine to the invocation, “ Mary, help !” and almost all the European possessions of 
such phrases can be paralleled by similar Byzantium, had in particular won Sofia, 
criticisms on the part of Charlemagne, and after some preliminary successes of 
Thus he stigmatises as blasphemous the Nicephorus had defeated the emperor and 
phrases of the Byzantine chancery style, his whole army. 

God rule with them," “ God entreat the This Bulgarian empire comprised at 
Pope to co-operate,” etc. It was, he said, its heart Lower Mcesia (between the 
foolish to light before the Balkans and the Danube), extended 
Charlemagne i ma g es candles which they over the territory of the modem kingdom 
Denounces c o aid not see, or burn of Roumania, absorbed Transylvania, 
Image wore ip j ncense w }ji c h they could the salt of which the Bulgarians exported 
not smell. To the lifeless images, which arc to Moravia, and extended to the Dniester, 
o'nly works of men’s hands, no adoration is possibly to the Dnieper. The princes 
due, such as was shown to living men — a hit lived at Preslav (Marcianopolis) on the 
at the Ciesar-cult of Rome and Byzantium, great Kamcija. Islam seems to have* 

The papacy, unchecked by dogmatic been preached in the ninth century ; but 
variances, threw itself into the arms of the the influence of the subjugated Slavs, who 
Franks. The flight of Pope Leo III. to transmitted their own language and cus- 
Spoleto and the romantic meeting of toms to their rulers, and only assumed 
Charles and the Pope at Paderborn, where their name, was stronger. Greek culture 
the mail-clad horsemen headed by Charles soon began to influence the Bulgarians, 
galloped forward amid the clash of trum- Even in the eighth century a Bulgarian 
pets to meet the Pope, led to the wonderful prince had counsellors who spoke Bul- 
coronationon Christmas Day, 800 A.n., in garian, Slavonic, and Greek. They fought 
St. Peter’s. The legal question of the with Greek siege-machines and with Greek 
precedence of the Byzantine emperor, fire. Inscriptions were composed by them 
which even Alcuin in 799 had acknowledged in Greek, though no longer classical Greek, 
in a letter to Charles, was not settled by „ . Thus, on a pillar of red marble 

this ceremony, but only shelved, for the . * en,e still preserved in Tirnovo, 
view of the Lorscb Annals that the ques- Bul^riVni 0 ^ morta £ (between 820 and 836) 
tion was ended when the imperial title * **"* * explains his plan for construct- 
passed to a female did not appear to have ing a palace and a sepulchral monument 
any legal foundation. after a Greek model. 

The successor of Irene, who was soon After the incapable Michael I. Rhangabe 
dejwsed, was Nicephorus, the treasurer- (811-813) had sustained a decisive defeat 
general (802-810). The Syrian or Isaurian from Krum in the vicinity of Adrianople 
dynasty was overthrown, and a new house in 8x3, the emperor Leo V., the “Chame- 
camc up. The mere fact that a man once leon ” (813-820) was able at last, in 817, 
more filled the imperial throne of Byzan- to conclude peace with Omortag. Leo was 
tium made it impossible to maintain the also successful against the Arabs; less so in 
argument, upon which the coronation of the deposition of the patriarch Nicephorus 
Charles as emperor had been based, that and in the organisation of the synod of 
there was a vacancy in the empire. Nice- 815, which revived the almost buried 
phorus received overtures for peace from image controversy. The agitation which 
Charles, and left them unanswered. It was had once been religious now led to the 
only when Venice, which, having revolted sharpest persecution, and ceased to be a 
_ . . from Byzantium in 806, had movement in favour of liberty. 

Empire*** returned again in 807, was Leo V., the “ Chameleon,” had, in his 
i& Being punished by Pepin for so doing time, when he accepted the crown, been 
in 810 that Nicephorus sent under-estimated by the man who succeeded 
Arsafius his representative to conclude a him, Michael II., the Phrygian (820-829), 
preliminary peace. Charles in his letter who had given the hesitating officer the 
to Nicephorus rejoiced that it had at last choice : “ With this sword I will open the 
become jiossible to realise the wish for gates of Constantinople to you, or I will 
peace. But when the envoys of Charles plunge it into your bosom.” The king- 
reached Byzantium the skull of Nice- maker, showing dissatisfaction with his 
phorus was already serving the great secondary position, had been arrested ; but 
Bulgarian prince Krum (802-814) as now breaking prison he murdered his former 
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prot&d in the royal chapel, into which he 
and ms companions, dressed as priests, had 
forced their way. 

His rival in power, Thomas the Slav, 
was the instigator of the most dangerous 
revolt 'of the subjugated nations against 
the foreign yoke of Greece. Thomas had 
raised the lower strata of populations, 
such as the Arabs, the Slavs of the 
Balkan peninsula, the races of the Cau- 
casus and the Armenians, in rebellion 
against the empire. On the plea of 
hereditary right, since he professed to be 
that Constantine whom Irene had blinded, 
he persuaded the patriarch of Antioch to 


Crete by the Arabs in 823, the revolt of the 
Dalmatian towns from Byzantium, and 
the progress of the Saracen conquest of 
Sicily, indicate the critical state of the 
Byzantine empire under his rule. 

Michael’s moderation in the image con- 
troversy led the head of the ecclesiastical 
.... party of independence, the 
abbot Theodoras of Studion 
uefiet the (752-826), to entertain various 
mperor j 10 p eS) the frustration of which 
drove that fiery spirit into violent anta- 
gonism. An uncompromising enemy of 
Caisaro-papism, who did not endure that 
“ our word should be hidden for one single 




THE COUNCIL OF N1C/EA 
The great relii 
a great I conod 

success, as the 

death, re-established th? worship of images. 

crown him ; and relying on a large army 
and a powerful fleet, this “ pupil of the 
old devil," as Michael styled him, was only 
defeated by the emperor with the aid of 
the Bulgarian prince Omortag, in the 
_ .. vicinity of the capital. The 

hi jI* terrible shock which this revolt 
Helped by caused to thc Byzantine empire 

* * mr a appears clearly from a letter 
sent by Michael in 824 to the emperor 
Louis the Pious, accompanied with costly 
presents, green and yellow silks, Tyrian 
purple, crimson and blue stuffs. 

The emperor Michael showed himself by 
no means capable where Bulgarian help 
was not forthcoming. The capture of 


787, WHICH ESTABLISHED IMAGE-WORSHIP 
es. Thc Emperor Leo III. was 
__ images were without permanent 

„ seven years after the great Leo’s 

Greek Testament of the ninth century. 

hour,” and paid no regard to ecclesiastical 
superiors or synods, he had already claimed 
thc supremacy oi the law and the Gospel 
over the emperor, and had argued that the 
emperor was not mentioned in the Gospels. 
He now pointed to the government of the 
Church, which had to decide the divine 
dogmas, while the emperor and princes 
had to help them and ratify the decisions. 

Thc antagonism of this talented and firm 
prelate would have beer far more damag- 
ing to the Byzantine monarchy had not 
Greek national pride been aggrieved by 
the constant stress laid on the primacy of 
Rome — which was to Theodoras the safe 
harbour of refuge for the whole Church 
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in every storm of heresy ; in fact, he 
smoothed the path for Photius, the leader 
of the Greek party of independence. 
Theodoras extols the peaceful monastic 
world in a biography of the abbot Plato, 
and by epigrams, in which every useful 
member of the community, from sick- 
nurse to abbot, is glorified as an emblem 
_ of duty faithfully fulfilled ; his 

** T addresses contain golden grains 
. , of sincerest philanthropy. From 

* them, as from the biography 
of his mother Theoctiste, and from 
his letters — “ I shall never grow weary 
of writing,” he says, in the last letter of 
the collection — breathes a full and rich 
humanity and an inflexible power of re- 
sistance which could not be broken by 
thrice-inflicted imprisonment and scourg- 
ing. But his lofty conceptions of Church 
and State ran counter to the stream of 
Greek development. The monastery of 
Theodoras remained the seat of varied 
intellectual labours ; and from it the per- 
fected system of minuscules was carried out, 
as the Tetra-Evangclium of Porphyrius 
Uspensky, dating from the year 835, attests. 

Iconoclasm on the lines of Constantine 
V. was continued under Michael’s son 
Theophilus (829-842), who wished to 
ensure the victory of his school by the 
unsparing infliction of imprisonment and 
branding. At the beauty contest before the 
nuptials of Theophilus, who wished to 
award the apple to the fairest, Casia, a 
maiden who pleased him particularly, re- 
torted to his remark, "Sorrow came into the 
world through woman,” with the answer, 
" Yet woman is the source of happiness.” 

For this she was passed over by 
Theophilus. She founded a convent, 
where her jioetic gifts were developed. 
Discarding the old poetic forms, and 
trusting to the popular style, she ventured 
to write verse whose rhythm depends not 
on quantity, like the classical Greek and 
Latin, but on stress, as in English poetry, 
a m ki Reminiscences of Menander 
p 0 * . and echoes of the Bible could 
deprive her of her own 
feelings ; a self-conscious origin- 
ality flashes forth in her songs of hatred, 
“ I hate him who adapts himself to every 
custom.” We can believe that frivolity 
and laziness roused to indignation this 
defiant spirit, and that a laborious life 
among learned men had more attractions 
for it than a pleasant existence in the 
society of fools. Theophilus was consistently 
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pursued by ill-fortune. The Saracenic 
advance was checked in Asia Minor by 
a Persian prince, called, as a Christian, 
Theophobus ; an inroad was even made 
into the Arabian empire. But to balance 
this came the terrible pillage of the town 
of Amorion after a siege from the yth 
to the 15th of August, 838, by the cakph 
Mutasim, or Motassim (833-842). Tne 
martyrdom of the forty-two Greeks 
of Amorion was deeply graven on the 
memory of the Greeks. In the west, 
Palermo fell into the hands of the Arabs. 

The belief in images still flourished in 
spite of violent measures ; the three eastern 
patriarchs repeated in a letter of 839 to 
Theophilus the story of the impression 
of the face of Mary on a pillar at Lydda. 
Theophilus, whose panegyrists extol his 
exertions in the cause of science — for 
instance, by conceding to scholars the 
permission to teach— and for the safety 
and buildings of the capital, rewarded his 
greatest general, his brother-in-law, Theo- 
phobus, with base ingratitude, and his last 
act as monarch was to order the execution 
of th(s meritorious servant and kinsman. 
The regency for the thirteen-year-old 
son of Theophilus, Michael III. 
«£***. . (842-867), was undertaken by 

Restored ^is mother Theodora, his uncle 
Burdas, a strong and unscrupu- 
lous’ character, and the Magister Manuel. 
The connection of the latter with the monks 
of the celebrated monastery of Studion 
seems to explain the order which was 
given for the restoration of image worship. 
The synod of 843, the anniversary of 
which the Greek Church celebrates, ended 
the long controversy. 

All the symptoms of madness appeared in 
the young emperor ; passion for tne circus 
and for low company, infatuated extrava- 
gance, drunkenness, unrestrained lust, and 
mischievous cruelty. That malicious 
delight in turning to ridicule what was 
sacred to other men — by desecrating the 
Sacrament and arranging processions of 
his boon companions attired in episcopal 
vestments — sprang with Michael from that 
same mania for outrage which prompted 
the emperor Caligula to erect his statue 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. He is to be 
compared with Caligula rather than with 
Nero, although the latter is the parallel 
preferred by the Byzantine historians. 

As a terrible warning of the dangers 
which threatened a weak Byzantium 
from the north, the Russians appeared 
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before Constantinople on July 15, 86o, 
according to the anonymous chronicler of 
Brussels. These Scandinavian hordes — 
not Slavs from the Baltic or Goths from 
fhe Crimea — had won great fame early in 
the ninth century. They themselves bore 
northern names and gave Scandinavian 
names to the falls of the Dnieper, which 
M they descended in their boats. 

Northern Even the treaties of the 

Russians with Byzantium in 
w Slav* g XIi and s how 

precisely the same northern military oath as 
the treaty of Charles the Bald with Rcgner, 
in 845, and of Siegfred and Halfdan with 
Lewis the German. Otherwise the traces 
of northern names and designations are 
scanty enough. In the name of the town 
which in Slavonic is called Turow is con- 
cealed the name Tury, which came to 
Russia with Rogvolod = Rag(e)vald ; 
otherwise the Ivor Street in Novgorod 
and the spot in Kiev where the god Thor 
was worshipped are, with the “ knout," 
almost the only memorials of the northern 
home from which the invaders came. 

These northern heroes had been called 
into the country by the Slavs, Tchades, 
Krivichcs, and Wesscs as the superior 
national power. “ Our country is large and 
rich, but there is no order in it ; do you 
come and rule and govern over us,” said 
the Slavs, according to Nestor’s chronicle. 
But the Russians appeared savage and 
boorish, the “ most blood-stained ” jieople, 
to the Byzantines, who, mistrusting their 
own strength, ascribed the retreat of the 
Russians to the dipping of the robe of the 
Mother of God in the waves of the Bos- 


phorus, as Pliotius relates, and claimed 
the credit for the subsequent conversion 
of the Russians to Christianity. 

The Russians then made Novgorod and 
Kiev centres of the empire, and retained 
their Scandinavian character for a long time 
in the former city ; in the latter, notwith- 
standing northern followers (Druschina), 
_ . _ , they became Slavonic by 

1 ? eU the year 1000; but in reality 

From Byzantium th ^ aC _ Ce P te( l. Christianity 
under Byzantine influence 
and drew their learning and culture from 
Byzantium — although not until far later ; 
the peace of 907 was still sworn to by the 
god Perun, in whom we detect features of 
the Scandinavian Thor, and Volus, who is 
certainly not Basilius. Olga, Igor’s wife, was 
the first to receive baptism, and the entire 
nation became Christian under Vladimir 


(980-1015). A section of the crews in 
the fleet, and later a company of the im- 
perial body-guard, celebrated for their 
weapons — axe and pike combined — were 
formed out of the Russians ; the Varagi, 
or with Slav nasal, Varangi, Varengians. 

Byzantium was regarded at that period, 
about 863, as the centre not merely of civil- 
isation, but of Christianity ; and Ratislaw of 
Moravia — then the country on the March, 
comprising a part of Lower Austria as 
far as the Danube, and Northern Hungary 
between the Danube and Gran — requested 
the emperor Michael III. to send him a 
missionary familiar with Slavonic, and in 
this way endeavoured to obtain a Slavonic 
liturgy and a Church of Graeco-Slavonic 
constitution. Through the brothers 
Constantine and Methodius of Thessa- 
lonica not merely did the Slavonic dialect 
of that region (in Moravia slightly blended 
with German words) become the prevailing 
dialect for ecclesiastical purposes, but in 
other respects we can see there the 
beginning of that complex civilisation 
which we may term Slavo-Byzantine. 
Eastern elements are prominent in this 
civilisation, as might be expected from its 

Byzantine origin ; but among 
The Slavo- the £j avs ow i n g to the manner 

of its transmission, it has been 
lvi in on everywhere influenced by the 
national Church. We have not yet sur- 
veyed the extent of the Slavonic debt to 
Byzantinism. Institutions and forms of 
government, law and plastic arts, religious 
conceptions and liturgy, legends and 
myths— all flowed in narrow but numerous 
channels down to the Slavonic nations. 
And there the differentia of the races 
down to the present day has been not' 
Tcutonism and Slavonism, but Teutonism 
and Byzantinised Slavonism. 

We derive our information about the 
life of the brothers Constantine and 
Methodius from their biography, the so- 
called " Pannonian Legends.” They were 
born at Thessalonica as Greeks, certainly 
not of a mixed race, in the midst of 
Slavonic tribes, with whose tongues they 
became at an early age familiar, so that 
Methodius actually administered a 
Slavonic principality in Thessaly, before 
he retired to Olympus in Asia Minor. 
Constantine had close relations in 
Byzantium with Photius, who in 855-856, 
was sent with him to the Arabs, and went 
(860-861) as missionary to the Khazars ; 
he then, at the request of Ratislaw in 
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863, accompanied Methodius to Moravia, 
and certainly took with him some portions 
of the Old Testament already translated 
into Slavonic. The heretical attitude of 
Photius forced the 
brothers to break with 
Byzantium and turn to 
Rome, where Pope 
Hadrian II. consecrated 
them bishops in 868 ; 
the Slavonic liturgy was 
at first sanctioned there 
— by Pope Hadrian II., in 
869, and Pope John VIII. 
in 880 — although it was 
afterwards prohibited in 
the “ Commonitorium ” 
of Pope Stephen VI. and 
in his letter to Svatopluk 
(discovered in the 
monastery of the Holy 
Cross). Constantine, or 
as he was now called, 

Cyril, died 111 869 ; Me- 
thodius laboured on the 
shores of the lake of 
Platten, extended his 
influence to Croatia, and 
died in Moravia in 885. The struggle 
about the Slavonic liturgy was carried 
on with much heat by the clergy ; the 
victory of the liturgy, in spite of the 
restrictions im- 
posed by Pope 
Stephen VI., en- 
abled the Slavs 
to outstrip the 
Germanic nations 
in the work of 
organising a 
national church. 

We may see here 
the effect of the 
spirit of inde- 
pendence charac- 
teristic of the 
Byzantine 
Church. The 
Slavonic national 
(glagolitic) al- 
phabet, invented 
by Cyril and 
closely modelled 
on the Greek 
cursive character 
facilitated the establishment of Chris- 
tianity among the Slavs. The sphere of 
glagolitic monuments extends from 
Moravia and Bohemia to Croatia, Istria 


and Dalmatia. Subsequently we find a 
simplified form of the Cyrillian alphabet 
which was probably composed by Bishop 
Clement of Drenovica under the Tsar 
Symeon on the model of 
Greek uncials. It was 
certainly not directly 
through Methodius and 
the picture of the Last 
Judgment ascribed to 
the Slavonic apostle— by 
an erroneous identifica- 
tion with a painter — but 
indirectly through the 
whole Christianising 
movement and the in- 
fluence of Byzantium, 
that the conversion of 
Boris, prince of the Bul- 
garians and of the Bul- 
garian people, came 
about. The Bulgarians, 
standing on a low plane 
of civilisation, retained 
their barbarous habits 
and were profoundly 
superstitious. The 
Oriental turban was 
worn by the men, while close-fitting 
dresses, long sashes ornamented with 
gold and silver buttons, and veils for 
the face were still retained by the w omen. 

They employed 
oxen and sheep 
as mediums of 
exchange; slaves 
worked for them 
in an oppressive 
serfdom, or were 
even sold to 
Byzantium. 
Wonder- working 
stones were hung 
round the necks 
of the sick, and 
the dead man 
was given his 
slaves and wives 
t o accompany 
him to the grave. 
A deep gulf 
separated ruler 
and subjects, of 
whom even the 
foremost did not 
eat at the same table with the prince. 
The core of the nation was represented 
by the greater and inferior nobility. 
Boris had clearly seen how necessary 
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BYZANTINE SOLDIERS OF THE NINTH CENTURY 

From an illustration m a rare Byzantine manuscript w the Paris National Library 
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it was for his kingdom of Bulgaria to a personal kind. The Pope refused to 
receive Christianity, which he had himself approve the bishop who was presented 
adopted, with an imperial sponsor, under to him, and the alliance was broken off. 
the name of Michael'. The question The discourteous attitude of Rome 
whether to join Rome or Byzantium was towards the Greek envoys in Bulgaria, who 
more obscure. The persecutions of the were simply driven out of the country, 
pagans, which he himself initiated, and the and the rejection of the message communi- 
tnrush of eager missionaries of the most cated by them, supplied Photius, who, 
_ . various sects (for example, of patriarch of Constantinople since 858, had 

0 j **" °“ the Paulicians) into this new been deposed at a Roman synod in 863, 
tk« p MU( domain of Christianity— of lay with the final motive for a rupture with 
Christians who professed to be Rome. The theological basis of the re- 
priests and mixed all the superstition of nunciation of Rome, the encyclical of 867, 
their own homes with Christianity, or of so important in the history of the world, 
Jews who wished to disseminate their was not weighty or burdensome. In the 
creed — did not conduce to make the new West, men had taught that the Holy 
doctrines more popular. To crown all Spirit proceeded from the Father and the 
came the teaching of the highest ecclesi- Son, and by so doing had, according to 
astical party of Byzantium, of the patri- the view of Photius, denied the monar- 
arch Photius, which must have driven the chical constitution of the Trinity. In 
Bulgarian prince out of his senses ; he conformity with the western view the 
received a sketch of the essential nature creed had been altered by the admission 
and features of orthodoxy, a theological of the words “ and from the Son,” against 
treatise on the Trinity, and a history of the _ . which the confessions of faith 

seven oecumenical synods and their most 5, r 1 ■ » « y engraved by Pope Leo III. 

influential personalities, all of which he _ r »®» * rr * 0 on silver plates bore witness, 
must have found hopelessly unintelligible. yIan 1Bm Further, in order most tho- 

This much was clear to him, however, roughly to shatter Rome’s claim to 

that his people, or at any rate he in his supremacy, Photius asserted the trans- 
own person, should take a leap from their ference of the primacy to Byzantium, by 
primitive manners to the ideal of the the removal of the imperial residence from 
Byzantine court, where no one was allowed Rome to New Rome. But undoubtedly 
to talk too fast, laugh too loud, or speak the weightiest reason was the rejection in 
unbecomingly. the West of so many Church customs 

The Bulgarian prince therefore experi- which were knit up with the Greek 
mented with national life. 


Rome. Pope 
Nicholas I., 
cleverly recog- 
nising the needs 
of a simple race, 
conceded the 
Bulgarian’s re- 
quests, some of 
which were truly 
marvellous. The 
grasp which 
Rome possessed 
of the Bulgarian 
situation, the 
care with which 



Photius then re- 
vealed the deep 
rift between East 
and West ; it 
was national, and 
only brought into 
relief by the 
Church dispute. 
Meanwhile the 
secular power 
had passed to the 
Macedonian ex- 
groom and friend 
of Michael, the 
joint - emperor 


her representa- aqueduct op the greek emperors, near pyrgo Basilius, who put 
tives suggested . Michael to death, 

a higher civilisation, were in striking and founded the “ Macedonian ” dynasty, 
contrast to the ostentatious erudition Now first, long after the loss of the 
of Byzantine theologians, and to the eastern provinces, the Greek spirit had 
Byzantine insistence upon tedious cere- vigorously, roused itself and produced 
monies. But the advantage of Rome among the people the consciousness of 
was thrown away, owing to quarrels of national unity. 
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BYZANTIUM AT ITS ZENITH 

AND THE BEGINNING OF THE EMPIRE’S DECLINE 


E intercourse with the east and the 
former incorporation of Oriental pro- 
vinces in the empire, with their great in- 
fluence on culture, left traces for centuries ; 
eastern suggestions, Armenian colonists, 
and natives of Asia Minor played a 
great part at court and in the state. 
But the Greek elements had begun to 
combine ; and here too the first attempt at 
national union found expression in the 
Church. Learning and education, law 
and literature, had seen a renascence of 
the old Byzantine and Greek life, and 
the whole state became emphatically an 
expression of Greek intellect. 

The divinely appointed rule of the em- 
peror, despotic and unrestrained by law, 
in things spiritual and secular alike, 
swayed the Byzantine intellect. The spiri- 
tual and secular dignitaries were nomi- 
nated by him, and a shadowy senate 
_ was summoned. The imperial 

h TZ fi nance minister, the keeper of 
D y . the privy purse, the comman- 

dant of the watch and the 
postmaster-general, the other great digni- 
taries known as patricians, and the “ pro- 
tospatharii,” the private secretary, the 
captain of the city, and the quaestor 
(then probably head of the police) flecked 
round the throne and executed the com- 
mands in the various administrative and 
legislative spheres. 

The high military officers ruled the 
provinces, and played an important role 
at court. They were excellently paid, 
as also were the subordinate officers, if 
we consider that everything was found 
for them. The army itself was devoted 
to its leaders, received small pay, but 
complete board, lodging, and clothing, 
and was in other respects treated consider- 
ately. This is attested not merely by 
their exemption from taxation, and by the 
splendid baths at Dorylaeum, which could 
hold seven thousand men ; the reputa- 
tion they enjoyed in the wars with the 


Arabs as the avengers and saviours of 
Christianity, and the demand that all 
fallen soldiers should be declared martyrs, 
furnish an eloquent proof of it. There 

Power was “ s0 a P ower ^ clergy, who 

. , had immense monastic estates 

Kicbei oi 11 

the cierrv 35 we *l as l 5001 " monasteries 
at their disposal, and ruled 
the people politically also by using 
religious controversy for political opposi- 
tion and urging the masses to fight 
through enthusiasm for the cause. From 
the clergy also came to a large extent 
the “ cloud of humanists, who made verses 
and turned phrases, who begged and 
were not ashamed.” They found an ap- 
preciative audience in the large class of 
wealthy men who bought titles, and even 
salaried offices as a life annuity. 

Then came the bourgeois class, from which 
were sometimes recruited the ranks of the 
clergy through the desire for seclusion, 
sometimes those of the lower officials of 
court and civil service, by the sale of offices, 
or the posts once bought became hered- 
itary in the families of the order. The 
artisan guilds protected the old church 
customs as unassailable achievements of 
faith. 

Then came the peasantry, diminished by 
the attractive power of the monasteries and 
by the sale of the land, and also ruined 
by a defective system of credit. All 
round the capital, in the district called 
the Province of the Walls, large estates 
had been formed, on which peasant serfs 
worked for the emperor, for patricians 
and monasteries — a picture of the whole 
empire. The peasant, once perhaps free, 
who worked on these estates 
“““ 17 could not be evicted, but also did 
Serfdom n0 * possess the right of emigra- 
* OB tion, and he paid protection- 
money and blood tithes far more than the 
former tithe of corn ; he was indeed a 
serf. The diminution of the free peasant 
class became noticeable from the increase 
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in the mercenary forces, as in the Athens the eleventh and the beginning of the 
of the fourth century. twelfth century pirates swept the seas. 

Thus, this prosperous season of the When the necessity of a navy made itself 
Byzantine empire is naturally character- felt in the war with the Norman fleet, the 
ised by a constant struggle for the pro- Venetians fought and decided the battles 
tection, maintenance, and increase of the of the Greek emperor, 
free peasantry. A powerful effort in this The core of the Byzantine empire was 
direction was made by the Homestead Asia Minor, which required to be defended 
Act of the emperor Romanus by perpetual war against the Arabs. On 
"lie Lacapenus, who in 934 passed the Black Sea it still possessed the Crimea, 
p r * !“ a law forbidding the magnates the starting point for the trade with the 
** to acquire any villages or surrounding nations, especially with the 
hamlets from the poor ; they had actually Khazars. The Pechenegs and Bulgarians 
to give back any purchases of land, enclosed the small part of Thrace and 
except in the case of their having raised Macedonia which still remained Greek, 
valuable buildings. As magnates were The Peloponnese, through the attitude 
reckoned higher officials and place-holders, of the Slavonic tribes, was only in 
members of the superior clergy, and all who parts nominally dependent. Dyrrhachium 
had money and position. The old connec- served to secure the communications with 
tion between landed property and military Italy. By the side of the independent 
service appears further in the resuscitated kingdom of Italy, with Pavia as its capital, 
institution of inalienable military fiefs, the Calabria still maintained its position as a 
owners of which had to provide equipment Greek province ; an attempt was also 
and food ; and only the heirs, and those made by Byzantium to exercise some 
who bore a share of military service and maritime supervision in these waters, 
taxation, might acquire such property. In Sicily, on the contrary, there were but 
The artisan class was superstitious, dull- few' points still in Byzantine hands 
witted, and, notwithstanding Christianity, Basilius I. (867-88(1) laid the founda- 
addicted to the old cults. The lowest _ . . . tions for the internal and 

section finally was represented by the 0 * ^e** external consolidation of the 
very numerous slaves, in whom a flourish- ^ ro * e empire. He was descended 
ing trade was carried on. Danilis. the r n from an Armenian family of 
richest lady of the Peloponnesus, presented military colonists at Adrianople ; his 
to her imperial adopted son Basilius 500 mother was called Pankalo and was, 
slaves (including 100 eunuchs), and 100 according to Tabari, a Slav. In corn- 
slave girls ; after her death, in 888, the pensation for Sicily, which soon became 
emperor emancipated 3,000 of her slaves completely Arab, and where only the 
and settled them in Lower Italy. Byzantine law prevailed, he added to 

The strength of the Byzantine empire Calabria a second province of Southern 
lay in the army and fleet. Mercenaries Italy, Longibardia. Considering the actual 
and newly settled subjects occupied a secession of Venice, which had created for 
large place among the tenants of military herself an invincible position on the sea 
fiefs. The imperial fleet, under the I)run- by the treaty of 840 with Lothaire, and 
garius, was paid from the state coffers ; its ratification by Lewis II. in 857, it was 
the provincial fleet by the Themata a master stroke of diplomatic self-control 
provinces ; the majority of the ships on the part of Basilius I. to regain at 
belonged to the imperial fleet. Tubes for any rate a formal recognition of his 
Byzantium's discharging Greek fire were suzerainty from Venice by sending an 
Naval placed on the bows of the embassy, transmitting presents, and con- 
Equipmeat dromonds. The fleet was ferring on the Doge, Ursus Partiacus, in 
manned by Russian Northmen, 879 the title of Protospatharius. 
who served as mercenaries, at one time also Buildings shot up in numbers — according 

by Syrian Mardaites. as barbarians who to report more than 100 churches ana 
had settled in the empire and were liable palaces. The emperor Basilius was so 
to service, and finally by the native amicably disposed towards Rome that the 
population of the island province, of the learned and indefatigable Patriarch, 
province of Samos, and of the Cibyrrhaeotic Photius, who in 867 had deposed Pope 
province. When this latter territory was Nicholas I. at a so-called council, was at 
lost the navy also was ruined, so that in the eighth oecumenical synod at Jerusalem 
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declared to have forfeited his office and 
was replaced by the patriarch Ignatius. 
The thought that one single faith ought to 
gjvem Christians induced the prelates of 
the east, who were under the emperor’s 
influence, to sign a formula of submission 
to Rome. 

A fitting pendant to this ecclesiastical 
policy was the suppression of the 
Paulicians by Basilius ; they removed 
under Tzimisces to the Balkan penin- 
sula and were revived in the sect 
of the Bogumiles. Perhaps also the 
persecution of the Jews in Southern Italy 
by Basilius may be traced to a renewal 
of the claim of Leo the Isaurian to establish 
one faith throughout the empire. Glanc- 
ing over the domain of art we might 
regard the decorations of the church of 
Scripu, built in 873-874, as an instructive 
allegory of the spiritual movement of 
that time ; an abundance of designs 
attests the pre- 
sence of a strong 
vitality, but is 
still, it must be 
confessed, crude 
in execution, an 
echo of the hard 
struggles of the 
Byzantine people 
from which the 
old language, 
altered in many 
ways, emerged 
victoriously. The 
hereditary mon- 
archy, which extended from 8 (>7 to 1028, 
was unusually emphasised in form by 
the joint sovereignty of the sons — in the 
case of Basilius I., Leo VI. and Alex- 
ander; in the case of Romanus II., 
Basilius II. and Constantine VIII. — 
but, in fact, it broke down through the 
institution of mayors of the palace. 

The learned emperor Leo VI. (the Wise, 
886-911), who was compared to the 
1 .. emperor Claudius, had a far 

B . ® ** higher importance than the 

ZZni: “ wise fool " of the Julian line, 
whose studies exercised no 
sort of influence upon his time. It may 
be that merely utilitarian considerations 
led the Byzantines of this age to collect 
all the learning of the past, and, above all, 
that of Justinian’s epoch, but, at any 
rate, they completely resuscitated it. The 
process of decay, uninterrupted since 
Heradius, seemed checked for the future ; 



BYZANTINE SEWED WORK, 1,000 YEARS OLD 
A piece of richly decorated sewed work from the state robe of the 
emperor Romanus Lacapenus, bearing his name and that of his son. 


even in the descriptions of the provinces 
which the emperor Constantine VII. 
Porphyrogennetus supplied tht sixth cen- 
tury is the authoritative basis, notwith- 
standing the new organisation by Leo VI. 
The great code of the Basilica in sixty 
books, compiled between 887 and 893, 
was one such renewal. Basilius in his 
, , “ Procheirus ” had restored this 

Code* 1 * 0 * ^asis as much as possible, and 

Revived now ent ' re co< f e °f J ustinian 

T was revived, not merely as 
regarded the marriage law, divorce, and 
the limitation of marriage contracts to 
the wealthy, but also in matters of family 
law, the authority of the father, the law 
of compulsory inheritance, and usury. 

But in a still more significant fashion 
Leo recurred to the glorious age of Jus- 
tinian. Cscsaro-papism arose afresh ; ordi- 
nances were issued as to the admissibility 
of married aspirants to bishoprics, and the 
age limits of sub 
deacons ; festi 
vals were ap 
pointed for cele 
brated preachers 
marriage dis 
pensations were 
granted. A 
patriarch who 
opposed his 
wishes, Nicholas, 
a friend of his 
youth, whom he 
had honoured 
with the title of 
a trusted councillor, was compelled by 
the emperor to hand in his resignation, as 
he refused to bless the emperor’s fourth 
marriage, and even excommunicated him 
in 907. 

It was then quite obvious that the 
emperor settled the rank and the pre- 
cedence of the prelates. The dioceses 
formerly subordinated to Rome were now 
recovered— Nicopolis, Stellas, Sicily, 
Stygmon. Cephallenia, Thessalonica, 
Dyrrhachium, Dalmatia were finally 
separated from Rome and made 
subject to Byzantium. Conformably to 
this change, these countries were regarded 
as new provinces, and, as such, enrolled 
in the new list of Themata. Even then 
the generalisation of Constantine Porphy- 
rogennetus, that the empire was split up 
into governorships, and that the emperor 
had not, therefore, his old power, might 
hold good for the emperors, with the 
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exception of the greatest. Wealthy of the tsar, in which the splendour of 
families, especially on the frontiers of the Byzantine architecture and painting, and 
empire, collected followers, transformed the glittering gold of the robes of the 
the peasants into soldiers, and founded princes and nobles, contrasted so sharply 
Byzantine feudalism. with the cottages of the country. Fresh 

Theological interests drew Leo into strength and a recently-adopted culture 
church meetings as an official orator ; had here to be overcome. The Turkish 
scholastic attainments led him to imitate and new Slavonised people of the Bul- 
l . y Latin verse in a macaronic garians thus formed at that age of inter- 
lateratt in ve ' n ' Much certainly has been national consolidation the very heart of 
TKeolocr lathered upon him which he did Slavonism and became its champions in 
not compose, but brought on virtue of their military and political 
him his bad reputation. On the other capabilities. 

hand, when we consider the great attrac- The Magyars seemed to Leo the most 
tion of the successes of his father, Basilius, suitable allies against Symeon. The race 
and his commander-in-chief Nicephorus is in its germ Finno-Ugrian, since its 
Phocas, as well as the reference to the numerals and words for ordinary objects of 
capture of Theodosiopolis, and the pre- life are identical with those of the Finnish- 
dominant position of the Arabs, it is Ugrian Vogules. From their far distant 
almost certain that Leo is really the author home on the Isim, Irtish, and Om, where 
of the “ Tactics.” Leo employed pagan Aristeas of Proconnesus, the authority of 
Magyars as “ executioners ” against the Herodotus, describes the forefathers of 
Christian Bulgarians, but hardly with the Magyars, the Iyrkes, on their hunting 
success ; the Tsar Symeon was justified in expeditions, the Magyars had come in the 
reproaching him with this violation of course of nearly 1,500 years into the 
Christian fellow-feeling. country between the Caspian and the 

A commercial question, that of burden- Black Seas, and into the region between 
ing the trade lietween Greece and Bui- Kuban and Don, where fishing might be 
garia with heavy tolls and of diverting it combined with the chase. They 

from Constantinople, induced Symeon “***.*". had then settled, about 860, in 
@ 93 - 927 ) to wage war on Byzantium. The T" Livadia, between the Don and 

appointment of a Bulgarian patriarch in the Dnieper, where they fell 

Achrida — which from this time down to under the influence of the Khazars and 
1767 was the intellectual centre of the adopted numerous Turkish words. The 
WcsternBalkan countries — and theassump- Khazars, who adopted Judaism soon after 
tion of the imjierial title Tsar (Caesar), 860, then ruled over an empire which 
over the Bulgarians in 917, and the Greeks stretched from the Jaik to the Dnieper and 
in 924, clearly revealed his plans. He told Bug, from the Caspian Sea and the southern 
the emperor : "This is an empire which has slopes of the Caucasus to the Middle 
come to me ! ” In his opinion the Bui- Volga and the Oka. The Magyars, pressing 
garians usually coveted the land of others ; on further, came to the country of Atel- 
the Greeks ceded their own. kuzu, where they ruled the Slavs and sold 

Symeon, who before his accession had them into slavery, but also came under 
lived in a monastery, to which his uncles Slavonic influence, which affected their 
also withdrew, wished to elevate his customs and language, 
people by the introduction of Greek learn- In the war with the Bulgarians the 
ing ; he had himself read Demosthenes Magyars were at first successful ; but on 
An Emperor Aristotle at Byzantium in the way home they suffered a disastrous 

Token From y° uth> He projected a defeat and were now attacked by the 

e Monartery re ‘ erence took, which com- Pechencgs, or Patzinaks, on the Dnieper, 
t.- , P ns ed treatises on theological, whom the Bulgarians launched at them, 
philosophical, and historical subjects, thus imitating the Byzantine sys tem. 
and was translated into Russian in the Their families, which remained behind on 
eleventh century, and he caused an the steppes of Bessarabia, were crushed 
epitome of the Greek law to be prepared, or captured ; the whole nation thereupon 
Grigori then translated Malalas; his cousin, decided in 896-897, under the rule of 
Lodor Dutsov, copied manuscripts in his Arpad (890-907), to march further to the 
monastery ; John the Exarch described in west, and so immigrated into their present 
lus preface to the Hexameron the residence home, separated "into North and South 
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Slavs, and made great expeditions through 
Europe. With this event concludes the 
second national migration. Old native 
sources were first worked up in the 
thirteenth centuiy into the untrust- 
worthy “ Gesta Hungarorum ” of the 
anonymous notary of King Bela IV., so 
that the passages in Leo’s "Tactica ” and 
Constantine Porphyrogennetus are more 
valuable. 

The terrible sacking of Thessalonica by 
the renegade Leo— from the Syrian 
Tripolis, 904 — showed that the navy was 
still unable to fulfil its duties of guarding 
the seas. The lamentations of the patriarch 
Nicholas, with which the church of St. 
Sophia resounded, testified to the weak- 
ness of the empire. It is interesting to 
note that, in spite of these Arabian plun- 
dering expeditions, fairly good relations 
were maintained with the Arabs at 
Constantinople, who, according to the 
testimony of that patriarch, were allowed 
to possess a mosque and to profess their 
religion without let or hindrance. 

The foolish provocation given to Symeon 
by Leo’s successor, Alexander (912-913), 
who insulted his envoys, renewed the war 
between Symeon and Byzan- 
• tium ; the latter was besieged in 
row!, 913- The new Great Bulgaria 

' now comprised the Balkan 

peninsula from Mesembria to Rhodope, 
from Olympus to the mouth of the Calama 
with the exception of the strip of Mace- 
donia on the sea, towards Servia as far as 
the united Drin, the White Drim, the Ibar, 
and the Save. Wallachia, parts of Hun- 
gary, and Transylvania, completed the 
immense empire. 

Constantine VII. Porphyrogennetus 
(“ Born in the Purple ”), 912-959, early 
turned his attention to learned studies. 
His restoration of the old university 
went hand in hand with an eager revival 
of the old learning in the domains of 
history, geography, agriculture, natural 
history and medicine. At that period the 
taste for collecting literary treasures was 
widely prevalent, as is shown by other 
collections— for example, that of old 
epigrams by Constantine Cephalus— which 
Constantine had not initiated ; but his 
influence did much to mould the charac- 
teristics of this “ encyclopaedic age." The 
connoisseurs of antiques — such as Basilius 
of Neocaesareum— dedicated their works 
to him. He had the consciousness, 
in spite of all the learning of past ages, 


that the language could not be cramped 
and stationary, but that it ought to 
develop continuously and in keeping with 
the present. He showed the same taste 
for history as his grandfather, Basilius I., 
and continued the work of Theophanes, 
but in an inflated and boastful style. 
In his age the Byzantine system of mayors 
, „ of the palace was developed. 

Eneyelopadie R ^ beyond doubt that 

Byzantium we thus designate the 
position of the Basileiopa- 
tors, who ultimately bore the imperial 
title Stylianus Zautzes, as in 894. The 
fact that in the Frankish empire the post 
of the mayor of the palace grew out of the 
royal civil service, which was concerned 
with the administrative duties of the 
royal household, and in Byzantium out of 
the post of commander of the foreign 
guard, cannot establish convincingly any 
difference between the mayor of the palace 
and the Basileiopator. More distinctive is 
the fact that the Carolingians only rose 
to be viceroys, but the Byzantine com- 
manders to real imperial dignity by the 
side of the Armenian dynasty ; in fact, 
the latter formally took the second place. 

Romanus I. Lacapenus (919 944 co- 
emperor), the son-in-law of Constantine, 
reduced the latter not merely to the second, 
but, by the coronation of his own three 
sons, actually to the fifth place ; and’ 
unlike the Carolingian mayors, abandoned 
even the outward semblance of respect 
for the ruling dynasty. In Bulgaria, after 
the conclusion of peace in 924. and after 
the death of Symeon in 927, the recogni- 
tion of the Bulgarian patriarchate and 
the marriage of Maria, grand-daughter of 
Romanus, with the Tsar Peter, produced 
friendly relations with Byzantium. The 
solidarity of Islam was broken up by an 
alliance with the emir of Melitene in 928. 
Armenia, which was bound to East Rome 
by so many private ties, and had become 
a great power under Asot (915-928), was 
now brought into a political 
Poiitieti alliance ; and amity was 
1 itnee wi h es ^ abbsbed w fth the Russians 
rassjus a ft e r their severe defeats by 
the commercial treaty of 945. 

The glory of acquiring new relics, 
especially that of the image of Christ, 
which had been brought from Edessa to 
Rome, cast a halo round the usurped 
crown of Romanus ; the latter knew also 
how to employ the Curia for his own 
purposes ; he won its friendship, ostensibly 
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by a “ union ” in 920, and really by the 
enthronement of Theophylactus, his horse- 
loving son, as patriarch. It is hard to say 
how far Romanus may have entered into 
financial negotiations with the senator 

_ . . , Alberic, the protector of 

Poor Iaakeeper . the Curia> {of r the trans . 

aaghier ference of imperial rights. 

B«eo»e. Empress ^ IL , 

by the agency of the sons of Romanus, 
freed himself from the father, and then 
from the sons themselves. 

Even if little that is complimentary 
can be said about the talents of Constan- 
tine as a ruler, as a man he stands far 
above his son Romanus II. (959-963), 
who at the age of nineteen had married 
Theophano, the beautiful daughter of a 
poor innkeeper. Joseph Bringas, the 
moving spirit of the govern- 
ment, confided the war 
against Crete to the ex- 
perienced Nicephorus Phocas, 
who conquered the island in 
961 and brought it back to 
Christianity. He had already 
captured the Cilician towns 
and Aleppo, when the news 
arrived of the death of 
Romanus II. Theophano 
was to act as regent lor his 
infant children, Basilius II. 
and Constantine VIII. 

Nicephorus thereupon 
marched to the capital and 
had himself crowned emperor, 



Liutprand. The coinage was debased as a 
means of relieving the finances ; restric- 
tions upon the acquisition of land in mort- 
main, perhaps also a limitation of the 
right of pre-emption to individuals of 
the same status as the vendor, were 
tried as a means of restoring solvency. 

The wide stretch of frontier facing the 
Arabs had become with its fortresses a 
military frontier, which urgently needed 
settlers. Patience was required ; the 
Jacobitic immigrants were, according to 
the emperor’s word, to remain exempt 
from all annoyance on the score of dogma. 
The emperor had, it is true, made more 
promises than the clergy of Byzantium 
wished to keep ; in spite of everything 
the Syrians were dragged into the capital 
for religious tests. No monk ever formed 
so rigid an ideal as this 
emperor, who would have 
wished to lay all the riches 
of the world at the feet of 
Theophano, but had himself 
absolutely no wants. The 
home for which he sighed was 
Laura on Mount Athos, 
founded by Athanasius in 
968 at his instigation ; there 
retirement from the world 
was possible in the strictest 
form, in the spirit of the 
old Oriental monasticism, in 
the spirit of Abbot Theodorus 
of Studion. 

As a part of official salaries 


CROWN OF THE 

BYZANTINE EMPERORS , - , , 

not without the co-operation This is a reconatmction of the »tyie was kept back by Nicephorus, 
of a bastard son of Romanus ° f cro ®. n “»ed by the emperors of as C;esaro-papism threatened 
Lacapenus, Basilius, the worked in g-oid and precious stones to revTVc in its harshest form 
president of the senate. and decorated in cloisonne enamel through liis policy, since 

Nicephorus II. (963-969) was a silent without the emperor’s consent and com- 


ascetic with a fiery soul, who practised 
the virtue of self-suppression not only 
through the privations of a soldier’s life 
but also in the monastic cell ; rude, rough, 
and ugly, but sunounded by all the charm 
of victorious campaigns, the idol of his 
troops, he became the husband of the most 
seductive and most delicate of women, 
the empress-widow Theophano, who thus 
secured for herself the successful general. 
He carried on the crusade against Islam 
with the fanaticism which is peculiar to 
the Cappadocian race from which he 
sprang ; the fallen were to be reckoned 
martyrs. Everything must be subservient 
to the purposes of the war, of the army, 
and of the navy, which Byzantium alone 
possessed, as the emperor boasted to , 
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mand no episcopal election could be held, 
and no See occupied, and as an almost 
extortionate advantage of the corn 
monopoly was taken by the government, 
the whole empire was in ferment. Theo- 
phano took measures to ensure that a 
palace revolution under the young 
Armenian John Tzimisces should find the 
bedroom of her husband open ; and 
_ Nicephorus was put out of the 

F Ju io r r wa y- The empress Theophano 
. ' “ was banished by the patriarch. 

ArBCBiM * 1 m 11 1 

John Tzimisces was compelled 
to devote half of his entire fortune 
to the impoverished peasantry in the 
metropolitan thema, by the enlargement 
and furnishing of a great hospital in 
Constantinople. On this condition he was 
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recognised as emperor, and was crowned as the capital, still stood unbroken ; in 
in 969 in the church of Saint Sophia, fact, it had been considerably extended 
Tzimisces conducted the war against under Samuel (976-1014). Not merely 
Russia with brilliant success, since he had the Byzantines received a severe 
liberated Bulgaria. But he did not restore _ . . defeat in 991 but even the 

the empire to the Tsar Boris II., who was more southerly Adriatic 

released from captivity ; Bulgaria re- coast was abandoned to 

mained henceforth under Byzantine rule. Em «> eror Bulgaria, the northern 

Only a small piece of Macedonia and Al- coast with the Dalmatian islands went to 
bania had passed in the year 963 under the Croat Kreszimir I., and Servia became a 
the rule of the Sismanids. and now vassal state of Bulgaria. But the defeat of 
remained independent. Tzimisces ob- Samuel on the Spercheius, and still more the 
tained great successes against the Arabs capture of 15,000 Bulgarians effected in 1014 
under the leadership of the Fatimites of on the Belasitza Mountain, south of the 
Egypt ; he conquered Syria and crossed passes of Klidion and Kimpolung, decided 



THE MONASTERY OF LAURA ON MOUNT ATH0S, FOUNDED BY ATHANASIUS IN 968 
During the tenth and eleventh centuries, when the religious and political unrest of Europe was so great, the monasteries 
attracted many notable men of Byzantium who wished to retire for a season if not for life from the turmoil of affairs. 


Lebanon. The east was then thoroughly the fate of the Bulgarian Empire. The 
stripped of its treasured relics. He died prisoners were blinded ; one in every 
on the march home, and there are grounds hundred was left with one eye to guide the 
for suspecting that he was poisoned. others home. Basilius was called from 

The kingmaker of that time, the this deed Bulgaroktonos— slayer of the 
eunuch Basilius, proclaimed Basilius II. Bulgarians. We can understand that 
(976-1025), then twenty years of age, the Tsar Samuel, to whom this pitiable 
B 111 it 33 independent sovereign. The army was sent, was heartbroken at the 
Comea"« * sense of the duties of a ruler sight. 

the Tkro° completely changed his char- In the year 1018 Basilius made his entry 
* acter, and moulded a youth into Achrida, where the splendid royal 
addicted to every form of licence into a treasure, gold-embroidered robes, ana a 
firm and almost ascetic man. crown of the Sismanids set with pearls. 

The West Bulgarian Empire under the fell into his hands. The Bulgarian nobles, 
Sismanids, with. Prespa, later Achrida, who retained their privileges, could now 
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lejoice in Byzantine titles. The fiscal 
system was for the moment left unaltered. 
Finally independence was guaranteed to 
the Church of Bulgaria ; its first arch- 
bishop was a Bulgarian, though it may 
be noticed that his successor, Leo, was a 
_ Greek. Although at first the 

T j“ u “ extent of the archbishopric 
BeJnrU* ° V * r of Achrida had been fixed at 
* * what it was in later years, the 
emperor, on the request of the archbishop, 
re-established the diocese on its old scale, 
as it was under Tsar Peter, notwithstanding 
that Greek dioceses, especially Thessa- 
lonica, were prejudiced thereby. 

The high estimation in which the new 
subjects of the empire were held was clearly 
shown by the intermarriages of noble 
families with the royal Bulgarian house of 
the Sismanids. Thus Basilius was loyal 
to the principle which he had announced in 
his proclamation of 1020 — “ Although we 
have become lords of the country, we have 
maintained its privileges as 
inviolable.” Bulgaria was 
linked to Byzantium only by a 
personal union. For the ac- 
quisition of a new province, 

West Bulgaria with Servia, by 
this energetic policy of recon- 
ciliation, and for the victory of 
the Greek spirit over the Bul- 
garian, Basilius offered his 
thanksgiving in the church of 
the Mother of God at Athens, ' 
to whom costly vessels from 1 
Achrida were dedicated. , 

In social matters Basilius j 
followed in the steps of Romanus ' 

I. Lacapenus, checking most 
stringently the formation of ■ 
large landed estates. He j 
extended the list of the mag- f 
nates who were prohibited basil 


basilius II, 


great landed proprietors in such a way that 
the rich neighbours were responsible for 
the outstanding taxes of the small fanners. 

His*attack on the system of large estates 
was essentially a national attack, aimed 
by the European element in the empire at 
the ring of noble landed proprietors in 
Asia Minor. He had, perhaps, been 
counselled to draw the attention of the 
wealthy to personal anxieties and divert 
it from politics by heavy taxation. 
Basilius by unwearying exertions had 
acquired districts of Armenia in Asia 
Minor and given them back as 
fiefs, and had strengthened the 
A * r * , garrisons and fortresses in every 
* direction. The wide extent 
of his acquisitions may be inferred from 
the new bishoprics of Keltzene. He treated 
the Armenian Empire, which he annexed 
in 1021, with the greatest leniency, so that 
the Armenian historian Matheus Urhaci 
extolled his mercy and kindness,. 

Under Basilius the Byzantine 
Empire attained not only its 
greatest territorial expansion, 
I*!® but also the zenith of domestic 
> prosperity. 

\ The reign of Constantine VIII. 

• ' 1 (1026-1071), in spite of his 
" •• patronage of favourites, still 
showed the capability of repell- 
• ing foreign foes, such as the 
Pechenegs and Arabs. His 
daughters, Zoe and Theodora, 

- 1 had some influence on the 
succession. An old senator, 
Romanus Argyropulus, was 
married to Zoe, and reigned as 
V* Romanus III. (1028-1034). His 
role of a crowned philosopher 
}** was ill suited to him. A 
remorseless persecution of the 
is 11. Syrian" schismatics, which 
&■ •• slayer aroused bitterness even in the 


■K *» • 

v*‘» 4 


4 


1 had some 
succession. 
Romanus 


from acquiring a village or He wa» known ae •• stayer aroused bitterness even in the 
hamlet by adding to it the b*a C k'tlfT»aj , Samud”a ky c ' rc ^ es °f Byzantium, drove 
members of the bodyguard, eaptnAd army onB.ooomen many Syrians into the country 
abolished the right of the every one of whom be bad of the Arabs. His own ex- 
magnates to acquire a title by bunded, oniyone man in each pedition against the Saracens 
forty years’ possession, and ended disastrously, after he 

introduced a rule requiring the had rejected the caliph’s pro- 

? iroduction of the original title-deeds. In posals of peace. Nevertheless, , the 
act, he confiscated large estates in Cilicia celebrated general Georgius Maniaces won 
and Cappadocia, commanded a speculator Edcssa. 

in land to pull down his mansion, and Zoe seems to have put the emperor 
allotted the ground among small pro- out of her path in favour of her paramour 
prietors. The whole burden of military Michael, who, as Michael IV. (1034-1041), 
service was, at least for some decades, put exercised' the sovereignty in name alone ; 
on the shoulders cf the magnates and he was the brother of 3 ohn, a eunuch and 
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head of the orphanage, who became the liberators. This defection became all 
real monarch as imperial chancellor. At the more important when the Oriental 
any rate, the sense of the responsibilities Church isolated herself and completely 
of his great power had such effect on broke away from Rome in 1054. Pope Leo 
Michael that he was able to protect the IX. had indeed cherished the hope that the 
empire against invasion. In him a zealous Greek and the German emperors, being, as 
theologian and philosopher, who courted it were, the two arms of the Church, would 
the society of the Theosophists, once more annihilate the Normans. But the title, 
mounted the Byzantine throne. The _. # already acquired by the Church 
Ptochiotropheion, the hall which he built , pl " of Constantinople, of the 
in Constantinople, was a sort of refectory “ hotbed of heresy,” and the 

for the devout poor. He succeeded, with * tc contention of the patriarch 
the help of large mercenary forces, in Michael Cerularius that he was the true 
repelling the attacks of the Saracens. oecumenical patriarch, the sovereign over 

The traditional recapture of Athens after the Churches of the whole world, and that 
a revolt against the emperor is ascribed to the Pope, on the contrary, was only 
the northern hero Harald Hardraada, son the bishop of Rome, had made bad blood, 
of Sigurd ; but the story springs from the In spite of the honest efforts of the 
erroneous interpretation of a Runic inscrip- emperor Constantine to bring about a 
tion on the gigantic lion in the arsenal at peace, the Roman legates deposited on the 
Venice. Thus the beautiful reflection of altar of the church of St. Sophia a Bull of 
Athenian greatness in Icelandic ballads excommunication against the patriarch 
fades away to nothing. But it is certain Cerularius ; the Synod, then convened, 
that Harald fought gloriously in the years retaliated by condemning the Bull and its 
1034 and 1035 against the Saracens on the author. Thus the split between the 
coast of Africa and in Sicily, and against churches was made irrevocable, 
the Bulgarians on the Balkans. A yearn- At Constantinople Monomachus then 
ing for his own country drove him back to revived the old university for the study 
_ . the north, even when the em- of law, philosophy, and philology. The 

Strike»*/or P eror Constantine did not wish moving spirit of this restoration was the 
Ja'Z* to let him go. Danger seemed author, Michael Psellus. Deeply influenced 
'threatened by the revolt by the poetry and philosophy of the ancient 
of the Slavs, whose privileges, dating from Greeks, especially by Homer and Plato, he 
Basilius, were no longer respected. A possessed a wonderful mastery of the 
grandson of Samuel, Peter Delaenus, was Greek language. It is hardly astonishing 
proclaimed tsar of the Bulgarians, and that a sujiernatural knowledge was attri- 
the Albanian population now joined them, buted to him when we consider his com- 
owing to the oppressive burden of imperial prehensive and by no means drily 
taxation. But Michael crushed most re- encyclopaedic mastery of the most diverse 
morselessly the ecclesiastical independence subjects. He donned the monk’s dress 
of Bulgaria. - and withdrew from the whirl of the capital 

The arrogance of Michael V. Calaphates and its intrigues to the Mysian Olympus. 
(1041-1042) led to the proclamation of the Thenonceagainreturningfromthesolitude, 
princesses Theodora and Zoe as empresses; which could not appreciate his genius, 
and inrfe042 Zoe married Constantine IX. into the crowded life of the court, he used 
Monomachus (1042-1054). The rebellion his pen as a weappn, which he sold. He 
of the general Maniaces, who had re- served under a succession of emperors, 
conquered Sicily in 1038, was suddenly , . . and became first minister under 

ended by. an accident, most fortunate for '* ° .* Michael VII. Parapinaces. After 
Constantine, which cost Maniaces his life. the death of Constantine IX. 

The appointment of Greeks to Armenian J Theodora assumed the govem- 

bishopnes, after the incorporation of the ment, which she administered wisely with 
second part of the Armenian empire, the help of the priest Leo Paraspondylos 
provoked the bitterest hatred of the until the unconciliatory attitude of the 
Armenians towards Byzantium, since with patriarch Cerularius led her into violent 
this policy a confiscation of the property opposition against the Church. The Mace- 
of the Church was evidently connected, donian dynasty became extinct with this 
The Armenians, or some of them at least, empress, who transmitted the crown to the 
looked to the Seljuk Turks as their general Michael VI. Stratioticus. * 
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* r«i»»jk*ble feature of Byzantine Constantinople still remaining are the strange underground reservoirs vast 
IS,* ■P* en *f 1 'y constructed, used for the water supply in the time of the Bysantlne empire The nooer 
picture shows one of these reservoirs empty of water, but the lower one, called tfft Basilica Cisteni, Is still in use 
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BYZANTIUM ON THE DOWN GRADE 

yiCISSITUDES OF THE EMPIRE UNDER 
THE DYNASTY OF THE COMNENI 


'T'HE rich landowner who was chosen 
* as successor to Michael VI.. Isaac I. 
Comnenus (1057-1059), resisted the claims 
of the Oriental Church, but retired himself 
into the monastery of Studion and en- 
trusted to his friend, Constantine X. 
Ducas (1059-1067), the heavy respon- 
sibility of the throne, for which he had no 
special qualifications, as the result showed. 
Magyars, Pcchenegs, Uzes were pressing 
forward on every side. 

The decline of Byzantine prestige was 
reflected in a scheme for uniting the 
Churches. Gagik of Armenia tore up the 
deed of union, delivered a successful 
speech on the Armenian faith which was 
commended by Constantine, and con- 
trived the murder of the patriarch of 
Caesarea as a heretic. Ani, the old royal 
city of the Armenians, then fell into the 
hands of the all-conquering Seljuks, and 
the Armenian nation was’ almost broken 
up. The empress-widow Eudocia at least 
. _ . . attempted, by the choice of 

the general Romanus IV. 
of Militarism Diogenes, who reigned from 
1067 to 1071, to eifect a mili- 
tary reorganisation. The neglect and delay 
of the last years was not to be retrieved 
suddenly, and all army formed with worth- 
less soldiers. In his efforts Romanus had 
not only the Turks to withstand, but also 
the whole body of courtiers and officials, 
who immediately undermined his position 
by gibes : “ He expects to check the enemy’s 
charge with a shield and to stab him dead 
with a cloth-yard lance, and everyone 
claps his hands and shouts ‘ Hurrah ! ’ ” 

The empire of which educated classes 
thus ridiculed the earnest efforts was com- 
mitting suicide. The treachery of Turkish 
mercenaries and the incompetence and 
treachery of Byzantine officers, allowed 
the battle at Mantzikert to end so disas- 
trously for Romanus that he was com- 
pletely defeated and taken prisoner. He 


was, it is true, soon leleased, only to fall 
on his return into the hands of the cruel 
John Ducas, who raised his nephew 
Michael to the purple, and put out the 
eyes of Romanus. The battle of Mantzi- 
kert marks the definite disruption of the 
The Rmbble possessions of the Byzantine 
. p * .* empire in Asia Minor. In 

to the Throne the wild competition of local 
pretenders for the imperial 
crown, fomented by mercenary officers 
and Turkish machinations, the latter 
proved the most effective factor in the 
founding of the sultanate ot Iconium. 
The prosperous era of Byzantium was 
then dead and gone. 

The feebleness of the emperor Michael 
VII. Ducas Parapinaces (1071-1078), who 
in his difficulties applied to Pope Gregory 
VII. in 1073 for help against the Turks, 
offering to renew the old union between 
Rome and the daughter church of Con- 
stantinople, as well as the foolish attitude 
of the emperoi Nicephorus HI. Botane- 
iates (1078-1081) towards the Normans, 
complicated the position of Byzantium, 
which in any case \fcis sufficiently critical 
after the battle of Mantzikert. The part 
played by the Turks on the accession of 
Nicephorus was significant ; troops of 
the sultan of Iconium, who had been won 
over by the adherents of Michael VII., 
were to fight against him, but the Turkish 
captain of the mercenaries of Nicephorus 
persuaded them to retire. Both there and 
. . in other places Turks toned 
egiaaiag* q le sca ] e by their troops, 

Aggreiiion which they hired out to the em- 
peror and the pseudo-emperors. 
Alexius I. Comnenus (1081-1118) suc- 
ceeded in capturing Constantinople 
through the treachery of a German 
mercenary officer Hanno. A clever diplo- 
matist and consummate general, Alexius 
would have been able to confront the 
Turks with great force had not a new foe 
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arisen, in the person of the Norman 
duke Robert Guiscard, who allied himself 
with Pope Gregory VII. Calabria had 
. already fallen to the enemy, 

.“ “** and the Balkan peninsula was 

VmetUM ^* c P^ ze to which Guiscard’s 
ambition now aspired. Robert 
conquered large portions of Illyria. Alexius 
tried by large sacrifices of money to win 
over the emperor Henry IV., who, indeed, 
only turned against Robert's ally, the 
Pope. Church treasures were sold, and 
the connection of Venetian with Byzantine 
interests was adroitly used in a struggle 
against the common foe. 

The Venetians, with whom a formal 
treaty was concluded in May, 1082, 
brought their ships to replace the Byzan- 
tine fleet, which had been ruined by the 
loss of the provinces in Asia Minor. This 
treaty guaran- 
teed to them the 
widest commer- 
cial rights, ex- 
tending to all 
parts of the em- 
pire — immunity 
from tolls, har- 
bour dues, and 
other imposts, 
and an inde- 
pendent quarter 
in the port of 
Pera. This marks 
the beginning of 
the Venetian 
colonial dominion 
in the east and 
of the supremacy 
of Byzantine cul- 
ture, and above 
ail of Byzantine 
art, in Venice. 

In return for 
these trading ad- 
vantages it was 
hoped that valu- 
able allies had 
been secured for 
the service of the 
empire by Byzan- 
tium. T^p Vene- 
tians had to 
pledge themselves 
to fight on behalf 
of the possessions 
of their allies 
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to allow those of their citizens who were 
settled in Byzantine territory tp share 
in defending the empire against attacks. 
The aggressive policy of the Normans was 
ended temporarily by a victory of Alexius 
and the death of Guiscard in 1085, when 
the most powerful Norman prince, Roger, 
adopted a policy of compromise with 
Byzantium. 

Serious dangers threatened the Byzan- 
tine empire from the Pechenegs (1088- 
1091) ; Alexius had already sustained a 
defeat from them. He contrived to pre- 
_ . vent a second reverse by buy- 
TarkUh ,n 8 over an< >ther Turkish race, 
Friendahin Cumani, who first appeared 
p in Russia in 1055, and in 
1065 expelled from Atelkuzu the Peche- 
negs, who had earlier ousted the Hun- 
garians. The Cumanian language happens 
to be known to 
us through the 
existence of a 
Cumanian glos- 
sary. 

The partition 
of the Seljuk 
empire in 1092 
gave Alexius 
some hope of 
driving out the 
Turks, not in- 
deed alone, but 
with the help of 
the west. The 
letter, still ex- 
tant, which the 
emperor ad- 
dressed to Count 
Robert I. of Flan- 
ders may well 
contain many in- 
9 c curacies of 
translation, but 
in any case 
Alexius asked for 
help, and, among 
the many 
motives which 
impelled IhiCru 
saders, his ap- 
peals may have 
been effective. 
In 1095 the 
petition of 
Alexius for the 
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This dedicatory picture from an old " life ” of John Chrysostom is very interesting on account of the rich, 
brightly embroidered costumes, and the obvious forceiulness of the portraiture. Over the head of the 
emperor are the words : “ Nicephoros, believer in Christ the God, Emperor (autocrat) of the Romans." 


Council of Piacenza ; and Pope Urban II. 
(1088-1099) issued a proclamation on 
November 27th, 1095, at Clermont, for 
the liberation of the eastern Churches. 
The question of union was not then 
mooted — from idealistic enthusiasm on the 
part of Urban, and from shrewd calcula- 
tion on that of Alexius. 

The Norman Bohemund, son of Robert 
Guiscard, had at first submitted to the 
emperor a plan for making himself an 
independent sovereign, but in the end he 


took the oath of fealty. After the con- 
quest of Antioch he wished to keep this 
most important town in his own hands. 
He could do this only if he appealed for 
help to the authority of the papacy against 
the heretics of Byzantium. Urban II., 
however, in the councils of Bari and Rome, 
advocated the reconciliation of the 
Churches. His successor, Paschal II. 
(1099-1118), first attempted by his papal 
legate to support Bohemund, who himself 
came to Europe in order to make capital 
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out of the current prejudice against the 
Greeks and to divert the dangerous 
attacks of the Byzantine emperor on 
Antioch by a crusade of Europe against 
Byzantium. But he could not raise the 
mighty storm which, in his own words, 
was necessary in order to up- 
Tr * ***** root the lofty oak, although 
't * . he preached from the pulpit 
* in Chartres that the crusaders 
against Byzantium would obtain the 
richest towns, and often forced the con- 
viction on minds irritated against the 
emperor that a successful crusade could 
begin only with the war against Byzan- 
tium. Owing to the energy of the 
Comneni a full century was still to elapse 
before these ideas were matured. 

In the peace of 1107-1108, which 
followed on a severe defeat near Durazzo, 
Bohemund was forced to renew the oath 
of fealty for his sadly diminished princi- 
pality of Antioch, which was to become 
again Greek — ecclesiastically so at once, 
and politically after Bohemund’s 
death, in mi. On the other hand, 
the promise of the subjection of the 
crusaders by Alexius had less im- 
portance. The severe defeat of the 
papacy, in mi, induced Alexius 
then to offer the Pope protection 
and union in return for the 
imperial Roman crown, which 
offer Paschall II. declared possible 
under the proviso that Alexius 
subjected himself and abandoned 
his obduracy. 

In 1100 the East Roman em- 
pire embraced the Balkan penin- 
sula, including Bulgaria, as far as 
the Danube. Servia, Bosnia, and 
Croatia had been lost. The Southern 
Crimea was subject to Byzantium ; 
the southern coast of the Black 
Sea, with Trebizond, was taken 
front Gregory, prince of Georgia, 
only in 1107, and he was enfeoffed 
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overgrown with thorns and treeless, with- 
out any buildings except a miserable chapel 
inside an ancient temple. Even this 
deserted rock was incessantly harassed by 
attacks of Turks and Christian pirates, 
who had driven St. Christodule from 
Mount Leros, in the vicinity of Halicar- 
nassus, to Cos, and finally to Patmos. 
The old naval provinces of Asia Minor, 
from which the fleet was recruited, had 
fallen into the hands of the Turks as far 
as the Sea of Marmora. The Turk 
Tzachas, formerly in the Greek service, 
had with the title of emperor ruled from 
w . Smyrna not merely over 

r r °* ... . the surrounding country, 
Co.mopo Ut..Um t ^ oyer ch f Sam0 ' 

of Byz.oi.om and ^ greater paft q{ 

Lesbos, which became once more Byzantine 
only after 1092. Under such conditions 
we must consider it merely a faint echo of 
the times of greatness if the phrase “ the 
fleet is the glory of Romania ” is still heard. 
The population was a motley mixture. 
Traders flocked together from 
every quarter of the world, not 
merely into the capital, but to the 
October fair at Thcssalonica, and 
to Halmyrus. The great traveller, 
the Jew Benjamin of Tudela, testi- 
fies to this state of things at 
Byzantium under Manuel : “ Mer- 
chants from Bagdad, Mesopo- 
tamia, Media, Persia, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Russia, Hungary, the country 
of the Pechenegs, Italy, and 
Spain.” The Greek population had 
then revived, and lived in crowded 
villages and towns. Arcadia, Lace- 
diemon, Astypalaia, Achrida, 
J oannina, Castoria, Larissa, 

Platamuna, Cytros, Dyrrhacliium, 
Chimara, Buthroton, Corcyra, are 
mentioned as Greek towns by the 
Arab Edrisi, who wrote at the 
commission of Roger II. 

Slavonic immigrations had 


with it in 1108. The islands of the ^ restored the By- almost submerged the old Greek 


Aegean Sea. Crete, Rhodes, and 


time in union with the 


race. Jewish colonists, Albanians, 


Cyprus, were Byzantine. This sovc- Venetians near the close and Wallachians pushed their way 
reignty was, it must be acknow- of the nth cento ry. into the Greek peninsula. A 
ledged, only nominal in many Frnra *> w ‘"" k p rov j nce 0 f Th essa ly was called 


places. A rebellion caused by the pressure 
of taxation still surged in Crete and 
Cyprus ; in Rhodes the pirates were the 
virtual rulers. 

The charter of the monastery of Christo* 
dulus on Patmos, dating from April, 1088, 
shows how that island was a wilderness, 
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Great Wallachia, and we find Wallachians 
in the army. The cities of Western Italy 
began slowly to plant their colonies in the 
crevices of this tottering empire. The dis- 
integrating force of this luxuriant foreign 
growth must not be under-estimated when 
we consider the progress of Byzantine 


BYZANTIUM ON THE DOWN GRADE 


decay. It is not the profit-making powers 
of trade that we must consider, but that 
of the colonial system, which ventured to 
work in the sinking Byzantine empire 
with its own surplus of capital and surplus 
of hands. The system of forced labour, 
which employed the former Byzantine 
serfs as if they were 
slaves, created for the 
Italian communities 
those riches which we 
should never compre- 
hend as a result of the 
Levant trade alone. 

John II. Com- 
nenus (1118-1143), 
also called John the 
Handsome, averted 
by his moderation 
the ambitious efforts 
of his sister Anna to 
place on the throne 
het husband Nice- 
phorus Bryennius the 
younger ; he also 
fought with success 
against the Pecho- 
negs in 1122, the 
Servians in 1123, and 
the Hungarians, and 
in Asia against the 
Scljuks (1126-1137), 
and Armenians (1137). 
was renewed, in 1137, with Raymond of 
Poitou, successor of Bohemund II., on 
the terms that Antioch should be surren- 
dered to the Greek throne, but that a 
territory on Tuikish soil, Aleppo and the 
petty towns on the Upper Oiontes — still, 
however, to be conquered — should be 
ceded to Raymond as a hereditary fief. 

fhe action of the emperot against Antioch 
was sharply censured by Pope Innocent 
II. in the Bull of 1138 ; the Latins were 
ordered to withdraw from his company 
and his service. The Byzantine clergy 
then felt the widening of the gulf which 
separated them from the papacy. “ The 
Pope is Emperor and no Pope,” said a 
The Greek* Greek who was staying at 



a death penalty, thrifty, since he curtailed 
the luxury of the court and left behind him 
a well-filled treasury, John enhanced the 
glory of the empire and extended its 
frontiers. Only Italy was definitely given 
up ; Naples, the last possession of Byzan- 
tium on Italian soil, became Norman in 
- - _ 1138. The attempt to 

withdraw from the 
iron grip of Venice 
proved a failure, since 
the latter proceeded 
to ravage the islands. 

The ideas of West 
European chivalry 
united with Byzan- 
tine culture and 
statesmanship in the 
person of the fourth 
son of the emperor 
John, Manuel I. 
Comnenus (1143- 
1180). We cannot 
appeal to the testi- 
mony of the hack- 
jioet, Thtodoros Pro- 
dromos, who wrote 
witty ard pleasing 
verse on everything 
which could bring 


THE 


Chiv*lry 
of the 
Emperor 


Reject 


Rome'* Claim* arc hbishop of Thessalonica 
bluntly rejected the claim of 
Rome “ to send her orders thus from on 
high,” since the Greeks, “ to whom the 
knowledge of science, the learning of their 
masters, and the brilliant intellects of 
Hellenism were useless,” thus became 
slaves. Gentle and wise, never enforcing 


money to his purse ; 
BYZANTINE WALLS OF ANTIOCH but we have better 

The treaty of 1108 authorities m the historians Cinnamus, a 
soldier skilful in his profession, and Nicetas 
Acommatus. The rash daring with which 
the emperor, escorted by two faithful 
followers, made his way through a dense 
Tuikish army, charged alone with the 
standard against the Hungarian 
ranks, and after the crossing 
of the Save did not actually 
burn his boats but sent them 
back; his retum with four Turks bound 
to Ins saddle-bow : his acceptance of a 
challenge to single combats in honour of 
his wife ; and the skill with which, in 
the lists at Antioch, he hurled two Latin 
knights out of their saddles — all this 
brought him nearer to the western chivalry. 
He seemed to he an Occidental among 
the Greeks. 

And m admirable harmony with the 
whole picture is his German wife, Bertha 
of Sulzsbach, Sister-in-law of Conrad 
III., who, in defiance of the stately 
etiquette of the Byzantine senate and 
court, gave expression to her joyful 
admiration of her heroic husband. Even 
the superstitious liking for astrology, 
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Monte Cassino ; and the 
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which the emperor defended in a treatise 
of his own composition, forms a natural 
pendant to this. Natives of the west 
received high posts in the army and the 
government. The great western shield 
and the long lances were now introduced 
into Byzantium. 

The way seemed paved for a reconcilia- 
tion between east and west, and at 
_ . . this price the Roman and 

tfSuL w«k £ reek ,9 hurc . hes > according to 
Manuel s views, might be 

a ?a ' united under a Roman pri- 
mate. Pope Alexander III. lent a willing 
ear to these proposals, so long as he 
found himself in conflict with Emperor 
Frederick I. Barbarossa (1161). Then 
the cardinal-presbyter William of Pavia 
spoke, quite in the Byzantine spirit, of 
the oppression which the tyranny of the 
barbarians had brought on the Church 
since the name of emperor had been 
arrogated by them. 

In this sense the sanguine spirit of Manuel 
was understood when he wished, in 
the year 1x75, to win the co-operation 
of the west by a new crusade. But the 
Greek clergy were quite opposed to the 
union, and the parallel of- the wandering 
sheep was indignantly repudiated by the 
Greek Church with the remark that it had 
not added anything to the creed. The 
clouds in the west lowered threateningly. 
Barbarossa at the end of 1177 wrote to 
the emperor Manuel that not merely the 
Roman imperium, but also the Greek 
empire, must be at his beck and call 
and administered under his suzerainty. 
In the theory of “ the two swords ” 
there was no room for a Greek empire ; 
Frederick even offered his services as an 
arbiter in the ecclesiastical disputes of 
the Greek Church. 

Thus in the west, twenty-seven years 
before the annihilation of the Greek 
empire, political doctrines were started 
M B which simply denied the exist- 
for a Greek ence °* tke Greek crown. It 
Empire was importance, then, 

in view of the failure to win 
over the Curia and to conduct success- 
fully the diplomatic war against the 
western empire, that Manuel had his 
own party in Rome, Venice, Dalmatia, 
and Hungary, or that he hoped to gain 
the crusading states by great under- 
takings on their behalf, and the good- 
will of the Latins generally by trade 


concessions, or the education of Ragusan 
nobles at the cost of the state. The 
calamitous defeat near the sources of 
the Maeander, at Myriocephalon, in 1176, 
which Manuel sustained at the hands of 
I2Z ed-din Kilij-Arslan, was, it is true, 
quickly retrieved by tWo great victories, 
but the intense energy of Manuel was 
broken. The ascendancy of Barbarossa 
and his own defeat show that his life- 
work as a statesman and a soldier had 
not been successful. 

Under Alexius II. (1180-1183), a minor 
for whom his mother Maria of Antioch 
governed, the smouldering hatred of the 
Greeks for the Latins burst into flame. 
The unscrupulous exactions of labour- 
service and money imposed by the Occi- 
dentals were terribly avenged on May 
2nd, 1182. Androhicus I. Comnenus, 
the Alcibiades of the Middle Byzantine 
empire, stilted up this rebellion, and, as a 
liberator, occupied the highest place in 
the empire in 1x83, first as co-regent, and 
after the murder of Alexius, in 1184, as sole 
ruler. A favourite with women, of in- 
fatuating personal charm, an orator whose 
flood of eloquence no hearer could resist, 
an admirable general, a distinguished 
administrator of the empire, whose great 
End or landowners and feudal nobility 
the Er a he remorselessly attacked, he 
of p e aee was most exemplary of 

rulers, and the most unscrupu- 
lous of men in his private life. 

Once more the administration was to be 
altered, bureaucracy terminated, and the 
refractory grandees crushed with iron 
strength and condemned for high treason. 
But when the avenging massacre of the 
Latins at Thessalonica on August 24th, 
1185, and the restriction of the games 
exasperated the people, Isaac Angelus, 
who had been spared during the proscrip- 
tion, was chosen emperor on September 
12th, 1185, after turbulent meetings of the 
electors. 

Thus ended the era of peace in which 
“ every man sat quietly under the 
shade of his own vine and fig-tree," in 
which canals and aqueducts had been 
planned, taxes lessened, and the popula- 
tion of the empire amazingly augmented. 
The scenes after the fall of Andronicus, 
when the mob robbed and pillaged in the 
palace, the arsenal, and the church, as if 
in an enemy’s country, throw a lurid light 
on the condition of the capital. 
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FALL OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 

AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE WEST 

THE TRIUMPHS OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC 


P IE reigns of Isaac II. Angelus {1185- 
1195) and his brother Alexius III. 
(1195-1203) mark the complete decline of 
the empire. The mob and the capital played 
the chief role. The weaknesl of the govern- 
ment, wjiich could no longer ward off 
plundering inroads, was apparent to all its 
subjects. The collection of taxes on the 
marriage of Isaac II. weighed especially 
heavily on the Bulgarians and Walla- 
chians. Peter and J ohn Asen, two brothers 
of the old stock of the Bulgarian tsars, 
who had grown up among the Wallachians 
and were familiar with their language and 
beloved by the people, took advantage of 
political discontent and religious enthusi- 
asm to stir up revolt ; Peter became tsar 
of the Bulgarians and Greeks in 1185. The 
new empire was supported by the Servian 
prince Nemanja. The alliance with Fre- 
derick Barbarossa did not indeed lead, as 
had been hoped, to a recognition of the 
imperial style, and the Servian king, 
_ Stephen II. Nemanja, was de- 

ofltplc • f ea ted by Isaac in 1194, while 

ee tac o j obn was murdered in 1196, 
the Empire ^ his brother p eter j n Ilg? ; 

but nevertheless Calojan (1197-1207) was 
able to rule over a realm which extended 
from Belgrade to the Lower Maritza and 
Agathopolis, from the mouths of the 
Danube to the Strymon and the Upper 
Vardar. 

The imperial army of Isaac, whose com- 
mander, Alexius Branas, proclaimed him- 
self emperor, was defeated by Conrad of 
Montserrat, with a force composed of 
Franks, Varangians, Turkish and Georgian 
mercenaries. The non-Greeks already de- 
cided the destinies of Byzantium. The 
army, which already was mostly non- 
Greek, was strengthened by colonists and 
Hungarian mercenaries abroad. The defeat 
of Adrianople, as well as the crusade of 
the emperor Barbarossa, showed the com- 
plete feebleness of the generals and the 
army. Of the former dominions of the 


empire Macedonia and Thrace were in 
the possession of the Bulgarians. Corfu, 
Cephallenia, Zacynthus were held by 
Margaritone of Brindisi, who was first 
an admiral of Tancred’s, then a pirate 
on his own account. A tribute of fifty 
and later of fifteen hundredweights of 
gold was asked by the emperor Henry VI. 
^ for the territory from Dyrr- 

p r j* y . hachium to Thessalonica. The 
FiraUi** fabric of the empire was crack- 
ing in every joint. Archons 
rose up in particular towns and districts, 
and exercised a completely independent 
sovereignty. Where imperial officials, 
“ privileged pirates,” still governed or 
appeared, they only extorted taxes for 
Byzantium, for themselves, and for a 
retinue of rapacious underlings, so that — 
as in the period of the taille under Louis 
XIV. — the inhabitants preferred to leave 
the fields uncultivated and fled. 

Archbishop Michael Acominatus of 
Athens, a native of Asia Minor, unfolds a 
thrilling picture of that age of misery. He 
gallantly defended the Acropolis against 
the Archon Leo Sgurus of Nauplia, and 
asserted the privileges of his residence, 
which no one now respected. Although 
Athens still retained a reflection of her 
renown, so that the king of Georgia sent 
there yearly twenty youths for education 
— among them the Georgian poet Lota 
Rustaveli — and although the Englishman 
John of Basingstoke, later archdeacon of 
Leicester, praises his ever-to- 
_ be-remembered Athenian in- 

n k 1 r * W " structress Constantina as a 
e 0 *" model of learning, yet the 
pupils of this Greek culture, of which 
Acominatus — if we believe his lament over 
his rustication in Athens — detected little 
trace, are for the most part aliens. 

Alexius III. in 1195 ordered his brother 
Isaac to be blinded and Isaac’s son Alexius 
to be imprisoned. The fear he entertained 
of his brother-in-law, Philip of Suabia, is 
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shown by the treaty of 1198 with Venice, 
by the terms of which the Venetians were 
forced to pledge themselves to protect 
Byzantium even against the German king. 
The rights of the Venetian consul were 
then fixed. As he exercised civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the Venetians, 
we may date from this treaty the origin of 
_ consular jurisdiction. Alexius III. 

***** was, nevertheless, foolish enough 
to infringe the treaty on his side. 

* Continual demands for tolls were 
made of the Venetians, and alliances with 
Pisa and Genoa formed a leading feature 
of Byzantine policy. 

The young Alexius (IV.) fled by way of 
Rome to the court of Philip, who then 
sent envoys to Venice, where princes were 
already collected in considerable numbers 
for the Fourth Crusade. The prospect of 
reward, the consciousness of supporting the 
legitimate heir, and the hope of ecclesiast- 
ical union induced everyone to vote that 
Alexius, who promised military support 
to the crusade, together with provisions 
and the expenses of the fleet, should be 
raised to the throne. The Venetians made 
use of the crusading army to effect the 
capture of Zara. They also received from 
the emperor-elect the guarantee of a trade 
monopoly. Thus it was proposed that 
outstanding disputes should be definitely 
settled by installing a friendly emperor. 
Byzantium fell on July 17th, 1203. 

Alexius III. fled, and Alexius IV. was 
placed by the Latins at the side of his 
father, Isaac, who was now released from 
prison. Disputes, partly between the 
Latins and Mohammedans on account of 
the mosque which Isaac had built for the 
latter, partly between the mob and the 
colonists, formed the prelude to the vast 
conflagration wich devastated Constanti- 
nople from the 21st to the 24th of August. 
But Alexius IV. could hardly meet his 
financial obligations, much less dissuade 
the Greeks from their hatred of the 
Tk« Doge Latins. For him also the day 
Threaten* the came when the demands which 
Emperor were presented to him nettled 
his pride, and the words of 
Enrico Dandolo, the Doge. “ Shameful 
wretch, from the mire we raised you ; into 
the mire we shall push you back again ! ” 
cast a terrible light on his position. 

The national reaction brought to the 
front Alexius V. Murzuphlus (the Stam- 
merer), who ordered Alexius IV. to be 
strangled in his dungeon, and expressly 
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declared his readiness to die rather than 
support the expedition against the Holy 
Land or promote the promised union of 
the Churches. Then the Occidentals 
decided on the partition of the empire. 
The Venetians retained their old com- 
mercial privileges. Each party appointed 
six electors for the election of the emperor, 
who received a quarter of the empire. 
The other parts, as already agreed, fell to 
the Venetians and the Franks. The church 
of St. Sophia and the election of the 
patriarch were given to the nation, to 
which the emperor did not belong. The 
division of the fiefs and organisation of the 
feudal system rested with a council of 
twelve membefs. The capture of the 
city was postponed for another year, and 
the consent of the Pope was obtained. 

On April 12th, 1203, some towers were 
stormed by the crews of two ships ; a 
city gate was burst ojx'n by Peter of 
Amiens ; and while Byzantium was 
burning the emperor fled, having vainly 
called on his citizens to resist. Even 
Theodore Lascaris, newly elected in St. 
Sophia, was forced to escape across the 
Heicn r Bosphorus. Unparalleled hor- 
Terror in ,0rs ° f devastation pillage 
Byzentinm '™ rdcr ’ and ra pe raged through 
the streets. The foreign 
colonists took the bitterest revenge. Two 
thousand citizens fell, and the terrible 
scene was ended only by the eclipse of 
the moon on April 16th. Never before can 
so many monuments of classical antiquity 
have been destroyed as then. All the 
statues of bronze in the Hippodrome were 
melted down and coined into money. 
There perished then the works of art in the 
Hippodrome, the colossal statue of Hera 
of Samos, the obelisk of brass with the 
female figure turning at the slightest 
breath of wind, Bellerophon with Pegasus, 
the eagle and the snake, the sphinx, river- 
horse and crocodile, the charioteers, Paris 
handing the apple to Aphrodite.* Only 
the splendid horses of Lysippus were 
rescued by the Doge, Enrico Dandolo, and 
conveyed to Venice. 


Byzantine culture, especially art, exer- 
cised in this, as in the preceding period, 
a widespread influence on the west. 
Greek artists are frequently mentioned in 
our authorities as transmitting this in- 
fluence. It is obvious that the east still 
held an intellectual sway over Illyria and 
Dalmatia, that ancient debatable land of 
western and eastern civilisation; Ragusa 
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supplies a striking proof of this in Greek Southern Italy and Sicily formed the 
surnames and expressions. The great other. The first summons of Greek mosaic 
field, then, for Byzantine influences is artists to Venice can be proved to have 
naturally Italy. Greek painters (Theophy- been given ill 1153 to Marcus Indriomeni. 
lactus, 959 ; Eustathius, 1020) worked at But the church of St. Mark, altered from a 
the frescoes of Carpignano at Otranto basilica into a domed building on the 
— one delicately executed and one rather model of the church of the Holy Apostles, 
rough figure of Christ. If we disregard the the whole Venetian style of church archi- 
ll z tine va § ue tradition which speaks tecture with its Byzantine splendour of 
ArtUt> 'in arc ^'tects being summoned gold and marble, and the Doge’s palace 
the West ^ rom Constantinople to Venice with its bright upper walls, show us how 
by the Doge Pietro Orseolo in the Byzantium has supplied here the essential 
year 1000, in order to remodel San Marco, forms of Venetian art, and how these were 
we find in Leo of Ostia a quite trustworthy gracefully combined with Gothic and 
account of the employment of Byzantine Arabic models. 

artists by Abbot Desiderius of Monte In the case of Sicily, with its large 
Cassino in 1066. Apparently the walls of Greek population, its Greek liturgy, its 
the apse and the vestibule of the basilica Greek law — for example, the strong 
were ornamented with mosaics, and the influence of the Ekloge of Leo and Con- 
floor with tessellated marble, by Byzan- stantine, and the Greek chancery of its 
tine artists ; in fact, we can prove that a Norman kings— it is of course obvious 
complete school of arts and crafts was set that there existed countless ties of union 
up by Desiderius under the influence of with Byzantium. The permanent residence 
Byzantium. According to the chronicle of Byzantine artists in Messina is attested 
of the monk Amatus of Monte Cassino, by edicts of the archbishops of Messina. 
Desiderius also called in Arab artists from Numerous silk- weavers from Corinth, 
Alexandria. We cannot be surprised that Thebes, and Athens were brought to 
Byzantine costumes were retained in the Palermo in 1154 by King 

decorations of the church of Sant' Angelo *"* r “" r,e Roger of Sicily, in order that 
in Formis. which Desiderius built. ° the “ celebrated art ” might 

The Byzantine influences in the bap- spread to the west. We may 

tistery of Parma certainly go back to the assume bronze-workers from Byzantium 
twelfth century. Greek painters— for for the gates of the Capella Palatina, and 
example, a certain Kalojohannes— are can prove their employment on the great 
mentioned in the year 1143 as working in bell of the cathedral ; and many other 
the neighbourhood of Padua. In connection examples of the direct influence of Oriental 
with the cathedral at Pisa the Greek art may be named, 
architect Buschetos may be named, and to Greek merchants and artists, Greek 
him may be referred the cruciform shape, monks, Greek envoys, and Greek prin- 
the unusual length of the transepts, and cesses travelled along the Danube on the 
the polychrome decoration of the exterior, old Byzantine trade route. The mer- 
The transmission of funds for the com- chants brought Greek textiles, ivory 
pletion of the cathedral is expressly carvings, goldsmith’s work, book bindings, 
mentioned by the emperor Alexius I. in and enamels. Greek painters and architects 
the year 1099. The direct export of works evinced proofs of old artistic skill ; Greek 
of art from Byzantium to ‘.Italy is proved envoys negotiated family alliances, such 
by a series of bronze church gat£s,- on the as the marriage of the Byzantine Theo- 
Wh»t Veaie* bronze plates ofwhich designs -phano with Otto II. in 972; and an 
Derived from are execu * e d “in low relief elaborate court ceremonial was introduced 
Byzenttaa overlaid with silver. Such by the Greek princess and her suite. As 
gates we find in the church before, artistic woven fabrics were sent 
of St. Paul outside Rome, cast in 1070 by in quantities from Byzantium to the west. 
Stauracius ; and in others, including The diptychs in the Green Vault at Dres- 
St. Mark’s at Venice. den and at Hanover, the reliquary of the 

Byzantium created two complete pro- cross at Cortona, the triptych of Harba- 
vinces of art on Italian soil. This is ville in the Louvre, the covers of the Gospel- 
attested not so much by our literary books belonging to Count Stroganov and the 
authorities as by the works themselves. Barberini Palace, show the appreciation of 
Of these provinces, Venice was one ; the west for Byzantine ivory work. 
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THE TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE VENETIANS AND CRUSADERS 
The capture of the Byzantine capital was no part of the business of the Fourth Crusade, but the wily Venetians ware 
chief In contriving that the crusading army should capture the city, which fell to them on July 17th, 1203. The world- 
famous bronze horses which adom the front of St. Mark’s at Venice were rescued from the awful ruin of Constanti- 
nople’s art treasures which took place in the reign of rapine that preceded by a few months the capitulation of the city. 

] rom the painting by 1 mtoretto • 

German masters had already imitated west through the medium of Byzantine 
Byzantine models, as is shown by the illumination. This in some essential 
ivory carvings of the Echternach book principles furnished a model for the 
of gospels with the Byzantine Christ, with Rhenish school of painters, which in other 
which the delicately-executed border respects must be considered as under the 
designs of a Byzantine goldsmith are in influence of early Christian and Syro- 
striking contrast. Byzantine goldsmiths’ Egyptian art ; in the Egbert Psalter of 
work influenced the gold ring of Lorscli. Treves, about 9®®* Greek models are 
Abbot Salmann of Lorsch, an abbey the followed in colouring and arrangement 
facade of which bears a surprising resem- of figures. In the eleventh century, on 
blance to those of the Doge’s palace at the contrary, Regensburg, so far as the 
Venice and the Tekfur-Serai in Constan- style of colour and form in dress and 
tinople, introduced book bindings of figure was concerned, had become a strong- 
Byzantine origin, Byzantine enamel work hold of Byzantinism, exhibiting every- 
was well known and popular, as is shown where Oriental patterns, in the Sacrament- 
by a description of the process of smelting book of Henry II., in the Book of Scriptural 
and of glass mosaic in tne book of the Extracts in the Munich library, and m the 
monk Theophilus. Vota-Evangeliarium of Niedermunster 

Painting in general first influenced the with its flat style and Byzantine foliage. 
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CHAPEL OP NORMAN KINGS AT PALBRMO 
A notable example of Byxantine influences In the west 


Salzburg then made similar copies, 
as the custodian Berthold shows 
in his manuscript account of the 
foundation of St. Peter’s. 

The Thuringian and Saxon school 
of painting undertook to develop 
Oriental motifs. The illuminated 
manuscript of the abbess Herrad 
of Landsperg shows Byzantine 
types in the Nativity, the Annunci- 
ation, and other scenes. The 
miniatures of the Gospel- book of 
Goslar and of the Halberstadt 
Missal, and the Byzantinised fres- 
coes in the churches at Newerk 
and Frankenherg, date from the 
period subsequent to the Latin 
sack of Constantinople, when art 
treasures in profusion were dis- 
seminated over the west. West- 
phalia must have become a focus 
of such influence, which expressed 
itself in the course of the century 
in pictures and Antipendia. The 
genealogical tree of Christ from the 
root of Jesse, Christ as judge of 
the world, and the prophets and 
patriarchs on the wooden ceiling 
of the central nave of St. Andrew’s 
Church at Hildesheim are deeply 
imbued with the Byzantine spirit. 

We may assume that Italy early 
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adopted the Byzantine technique of paint* 
ing, and, by the thirteenth century, the 
Byzantine tradition of landscape drawing. 
Eastern influence is far less conspicuous 
in the domain of architecture, to the 
earlier period of which seems to belong 
the choir chapel of Lorsch, which we 
have already mentioned. The chapel of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church at Paderborn 
was certainly built under Bishop Mein- 
werk (1009-1036) by Greeks. We see in 
the art of the Ruthenians — for instance, 
in the Franciscan church of Halicz — how 
Byzantine ideas contended on the soil 
of modern Austria-Hungary with western 
tendencies. 

Influences of Oriental sculpture can be 
seen in Quedlinburg, Bamberg, Strass-. 
burg, and Rheims. Links of connection 
can be traced between Byzantium and 
Southern France — for example, at Tou- 
louse and Vfeelay. The relations of 
Byzantine with Spanish art are obscure, 
notwithstanding the investigations of 
Lamperez. The tomb of Princess Con- 
stantina, a daughterof John III. Vatatzes, 
belongs to a later era. 




Pliotn C*ini flon 

Xlth CENTURY 


THE BEAUTIFUL HARBAVILLE DIPTYCH, A BYZANTINE WORK OF THE 
Byzantine culture, especially art, had a widespread influence on the west from the tenth to the thirteenth centuryTand 
this fine diptych, now in the Louvre, is an example of western appreciation for the beautiful ivory work of Byzantium. 


An imperishable impression was made 
upon those natives of the west who 
visited the enchanted city of the east, 
and saw the splendour of its churches and 
palaces, by the court ceremonial, which 
bound even the emperor in its chains. 
Just as at an earlier period the imperial 
dress — the crown with the cross, and the 
coronation shoes — so now the court 
ceremonial of the west had been in many 
ways, especially after the marriage of 
Otto II. with Theophano, affected by 
Byzantine institutions. The customs of 
the east were copied both in earnest and in 
jest ; court dwarfs even appeared m the 
west, such as are proved to have existed 
at the time of the murder of Nicephorus 
Phocas in the tenth century, and of 
Constantine Manasses in the twelfth. 

There is, however, room to doubt the 
statement, confidently as it is made, that 
changes were produced in western 
strategy owing to the force of Byzantine 
example. It is true, the triple-attack 
theory, which the Emperor Leo’s 
I R 


“ Tactica ” advised, was subsequently 
adopted for the French and German battle 
array ; and for the two flank divisions, a 
formation first demonstrable under Henry 
IV. at Nagelstadt in 1075, an eastern 
model is equally presupposed. But the 
alleged observance of this rule by mer- 
cenary commanders in the case of Italy in 
q4o must be compared with a real applica- 
tion of it in the engagements of 921 and 
990 by France, and in those of 1075, 1106, 
1128, and 1167 by Germany, besides which 
the fact of the appearance of the triple- 
attack system in 843 forbids us to look 
for its source in the " Tactica,” supposing 
that this treatise is the work of Leo VI. 

In conclusion, we may point out how the 
enlightenment of Byzantium spreads over 
the Slavonic world as far as the Finno- 
Ugrian races and the Carelians and 
Mordwines. On the other side, Byzantine 
suggestions reached Moravia and Bohemia 
(between Neuhof and Rabstein), where 
the stone-masons make crosses whose 
arms taper from the centre to the ends. 
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AN EMPIRE IN RUINS 

THE END OF BYZANTIUM AND RISE OF THE TURK 


THE residence of Alexius V. was at to use the ill-will of the Greeks toward the 
* Tzurulon ; farther to the west was thev Bulgarians to effect a peace between Greeks 
- - <• •< ' " ‘ - TTT -•*- and Latins. Theodore Vranas, a friend 

to the Latins, became lord of Adrianople 
and Didymoteichos. 

The most gifted of the “ Romans,” the 
hope of the Greek nobility and clergy 
which had assembled in Nicsea, Theodore 
Lascaris, crowned emperor in 1206, was 
now the mark of friend and foe. Since 
he was threatened on the one side by 
David Comnenus, who in the summer of 
1206 had become a vassal of the Latin 
emperor, and on the other hand by the 
Seljuk Sultan Ghayath ed-din Kai Khusrau 
of Iconium, who had received Alexius III., 
he had not shrunk from calling in the help 
of the Bulgarian scourge of the Latins. 
After the murder of Joannisza before 
Thessalonica on October 9th, 1207, that 
empire split up. 

May 2nd, 1210, saw the parliament of 
Greece meet in the valley of Ravennika, 
near Zeitun or Lamia. The following was 
Strife f resu R of the arrangement 

» , and confirmation of the terri- 

the Capital tor ' es - The French were left as 
the virtual possessors of Greece 
proper ; the prince of the whole of 
Achaea was William of Champlitte. The 
twelve lords of Morea were alT Frenchmen. 
Athens and Thebes were under Saint Omer 
and Otto de la Roche ; Amphissa was in 
the possession of the Stromoncourts. The 
Lombards had occupied Macedonia and 
Thessaly with Euboea, where the dalle 
Carceri had settled ; the Pallavicini 
resided in Bodonitza in Thermopylae ; on 
the other hand, Venice had chosen the 
island for herself, and possessed a colony 
and the patriarchate in Constantinople. 
The Flemings, lastly, were in possession of 
the capital and the empire. In the 
capital, under the first Emperor Baldwin, 
the Greek element had been momentarily 
thrust into the background, while his 
statesmanlike brother Henry clearly saw 
the necessity of bringing Byzantium into 
close touch with the government. 


seat of the sovereignty of Alexius III. at' 
Mosynopolis. Leo Sgurus had pressed on 
to Thessaly. The cousin of Alexius III. 
was lord of the despotic monarchy of 
Epirus from Naupactus to Dyrrhachium, 
Cephallenia, Zante, Ithaca, Santa Maura, 
M Baxo. In Asia the grandson 

of Andronicus I., Alexius 
n Comnenus, with the help of 
! p his brother David and Queen 
Thamar of Georgia, had founded the empire 
of Trebizond, which embraced the coast 
district of Pontus and Paphlagonia and 
the Crimea. The Venetians received a 
strip of country from Adrianople to the 
Propontis, the coast from Pcrinthus to 
Sestos,' the islands of the Aegean Sea with 
Crete, a large portion of Morea with the 
harbours of Modona and Patras, the coast 
from the Ionian islands to Dyrrhachium. 
The Podesta of the Venetian colony in 
Constantinople became an imperial digni- 
tary and exercised the rights of a sovereign. 

For the kingdom ol Thessalonica, west- 
ward of Nestus, King Bonifacio had to 
fight against Leo Sgurus and his ally 
Alexius III. He easily succeeded in the 
case of Athens and Thebes — both entrusted 
to Otto de la Roche — .but in the case of the 
Peloponne.se, only with the help of Godfrey 
of Villehardouin and William of Champ- 
litte. -The successes of the Emperor 
Baldwin’s brother Henry, the most pleas- 
ing figure among the Latins, and of Louis 
of Blois against Lascaris, are important, 
until finally, the boundless 
hatred of the Greeks for the 
Latins cemented an alliance 
with the Tsar Joannisza of 
Bulgaria. The Emperor Baldwin was taken 
prisoner in the battle of Adrianople on 
April 15th, 1205. Fire and sw'ord then did 
their work. The prisoners were sacrificed 
to the gods ; towns like Philippopolis were 
levelled to the ground. Then Henry, the 
new vice-regent of the empire, styled 
emperor, after August 20th, 1206, tried 
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The stratum of Frankish knights and 
Italian colonists was imposed upon the 
Greek, Slavonic, and Armenian settlers of 
the Balkan peninsula. It was a strange 
mixture of nationalities, of social and 
political institutions. A vivid picture of 
this absorption of two foreign civilisa- 
tions is presented to us by the chronicle 
of the Morea, composed in its most 
ancient form in the Greek vernacular after 
1300. The writer of the chronicle was 
certainly a true Frank, since otherwise he 
would have had Greek sympathies. 

The Greek spirit and the Frankish spirit 
were indeed long opposed one to the other. 
There were at first but isolated instances 
of mixed marriages ; but slowly and surely 
the Frankish feudal system with all its 
expressions forced its way into the Greek 
life and language. The court life of the 
Frankish principalities was magnificently 
developed. Godfrey II. of Villehardouin 
was always followed by eighty knights 
with golden spurs ; eight hundred of the 
flower of the chivalry of Western Europe 
lived at the court of William II. of Ville- 
hardouin. Twelve families were lords 
over the Greek and Slavonic peasants in 
. Morea. Through the strict en- 

* forcement of Frankish feudalism 
^Greece the last relics of a free peasan- 
ts reec ^ disappeared from Greece. 

Frankish castles rose up on the spurs 
of mountain ranges and on hills which 
fell away precipitously on every side. 
Misithra first of all, built on an outlying 
ridge of Taygetus with an octagonal wall 
of circumvaJlation, and guarded by strong 
towers ; then Acova in North Arcadia, 
on a hill 1,914 feet high, which commands 
the valley of the Alpheus, and with it 
the high road of the peninsula of Carytena ; 
and lastly the most complete mediaeval 
fortress, Gritzena, between Ira and Ithome, 
vast battlemented lines of walls, behind 
which rise round and pointed towers. 

Churches were erected in a peculiar early 
Gothic style. We may instance Sancta 
.Sophia in Andravida, and Isova above 
the left bank of the Alpheus, where 
Gothic lancet windows are inserted in the 
plain windows of the former Greek 
church, and eight-ribbed capitals falter- 
ingly express some artistic capabilities. 
A stirring life of jousts and tournaments 
was developed ; troubadours came on the 
scene, and the singing matches of the 
palaces aroused the echoes of the valleys. 
The Franks, with their superiority in 


military science, were responsible for the 
introduction of many new military terms. 

In compensation the Frankish knights 
in Morea after a few decades spoke the 
Greek vernacular ; this is proved by the 
general statement of the chronicle of the 
Morea, and also by the exclamation of 
Godefroi de Bridres in the battle of Boula 
Greek Lagos in 1259 : " We speak one 
Hatred of J on S“f” But the thought of the 
tke Latina > errl ' :) le sack of Constantinople 
in 1204 had sunk too deeply 
into the hearts of the Greeks to allow 
them to be won ovei . The deep reli- 
gious difference prevented the hatred 
of the Latin movement from slumbering, 
especially among the monks and the 
clergy. The latter now seemed to be 
real supporters of the Greek nation. The 
letter from the clergy to Theodoras 
Lascaris, in which they urge him as the 
lawful monarch to enter Constantinople 
as soon as possible, shows that the Nicsean 
dynasty, which had fled to the Asiatic 
side of the empire, were regarded as the 
legitimate rulers of Byzantium. Thus, 
the house of the Latin empire was built 
on shifting quicksands. Morea might, 
indeed, long appear to the West European 
chivalry as a training ground in knightly 
practices and attract the younger genera- 
tion, but the Latin empire itself had 
fallen so soon as the fact was realised in 
the west that it was less competent than 
the Greek empire had been to provide 
the Crusades with a base of operations. 

The new ground for Frankish chivalry 
became naturally the theatre for adven- 
tures, just as Byzantium itself was an 
enchanted land. In a Greek region which 
was saturated with Frankish culture a 
Greek composed the epic of Belthandros 
and Chrisantza. The epic of Lybistos 
and Rhodamne sprang more directly from 
the soil of a Grseco-Fiankish mixed civilisa- 


tion. Rhodes, or rather Cyprus, must 
have produced these verses instinct with 
warm feeling. Less import- 
Jr*. , ance attaches to the trans- 
Copici Mtero j at j on 0 f French romances 
Fudilua guch as „ The 01d Knight) ” 

or an Italian adaptation of “ Flore and 
Blancheflur ” (Phlorios and PlatziaphloraJ? 

The west, carried on by religious fer- 
vour, chivalrous valour, the joy in cheerful 
daring and success, introduced its organi- 
sation into the other parts of the former 
Byzantine empire. Armenia, whose mon- 
arch, Leo II., styled himself “ King by 
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the grace of the Papal Chair and the 
Emperor," consciously copied the feu- 
dalism of the west. It was not till long 
after Roman feudal expressions and in- 
stitutions had acquired their right of 
domicile, as in Greece, and French barons 
had been filling all the offices at court 
and playing a more important role than 
the native nobility, that at 
** last the really French family 

, * of the Lusignans {1345 and 

0 1 * * 1370) mounted the Armenian 

throne. The exceedingly prosperous middle 
class of the west established itself firmly 
in the domains of the former Byzantine 
empire. The splendid position of Tyre 
had remained still unimpaired. 

The heights of Lebanon, still rustling 
with forests of cedar and cypress, looked 
down upon a busy life, thriving trade, and 
flourishing industries. Venetians, Genoese 
and Pisans had their own quarters ; their 
trading colonies, under the authority of 
a magistrate, were grouped round the 
custom-house and warehouses, where the 
goods of Western Asia and China were 
stored. Flotillas, called in Arabic 
caravans, fetched away twice yearly to 
their homes the rich merchandise, as 
well as the produce and fruits of the 
fertile soil. To the Italian colonists were 
assigned rich tracts of ground in the open 
country, where Syrian peasants cultivated 
sugar plantations and vineyards and 
planted oranges, figs, and almonds. In 
the towns themselves, especially in Tyre, 
purple-dye works and glass manufactories 
still flourished. Silk factories satisfied 
the western craving for luxury with costly 
white stuffs. Italian towns sprang up 
in Armenia ; the Venetians owned an 
entire quarter in Mohammedan Aleppo. 
In this way were created colonial empires 
on the widest scale, which made the 
fullest use of the native population. 

Theodore I. Lascaris, first as despot 
in Nicaea, then as emperor, thoroughly 
A Battle ^ earnec * the art of playing off 
b sin 1 different powers one against 
Combat * °iff er ’ an “ °i employing for 
his own ends Seljuks, Bulgarians, 
and Franks. A battle at Antioch on 
the Maeander in the early summer of 
1211 had reduced the Seljuks to great 
straits ; it had been largely decided by 
ihe single combat between the emperor 
and Kai Khusrau. The Duke of Naxos, 
Marco Sanudo, his son-in-law, was cap- 
tured. The successor of Lascaris was his 
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second son-in-law, John III., Ducas 
Batatzes (1222-1254). He obtained in 
1224 Adrianople, and in 1234 the king of 
Bulgaria, John Asen II., as allies against 
the Frankish state, and by a successful 
arrangement with Demetrius Angelus of 
Epirus he reduced that country to the 
condition of a province. 

Without any doubt, all who made any 
pretension to higher culture in Byzan- 
tium had fled from the barbarism of the 
Latin empire to Nicaea, to the court of that 
Theodore II. Lascaris, who, in spite of 
bodily infirmity, showed an extraordinary 
vigour of mind. The first step towards 
a complete revival of Greek life was taken 
from the soil of Asia Minor. Nicephorus 
Blemmydes, the greatest scholar of his 
age, had brought up and educated the 
crown prince Theodore. Before his acces- 
sion Theodore seemed gentle and im- 
pressionable, meek when blamed by his 
master, and inclined to the tranquil life 
of a scholar. As emperor (1254-1258) 
he appears fully conscious of his powers, 
strong in spite of his infirmity, and keenly 
aware of the isolation of Hellenism. He 
retained his gentleness and solicitude for 
_ . friends, especially for his coun- 
0 f V "' m sellor Gcorgios Mutzalon, but 
H.i- . with stern resolution refused to 
“ be humble, or relax the vigour 
of his rule.” He suppressed the Slavonic 
movement under the tsar Michael Asen, 
after a brilliant campaign, by the peace 
of 1256. 

Michael Palaeologus as “ Despotes ” 
took over the regency for his son John IV. 
Lascaris until he was proclaimed on 
January 1st, 1259, as co-emperor. 

On August 15th, 1261, Michael VIII. 
Palaologus made his entry into Constan- 
tinople. Michael needed all his strategic 
abilities to hold his ground against the 
Latins of the Morea, against Epirus, the 
Servians, and Bulgarians, and against 
Charles of Anjou. Not merely did he in 
a war agaiqst Michael II. Angelus of 
Epirus obtain possession of Joannina, 
1265, and at the beginning of April, 1281, 
checkmate Charles of Anjou in a battle 
at Berat, but he showed a masterly 
diplomatic skill, which played the Genoese 
off against the Venetians, roused enemies 
on every side against Anjou, and excluded 
the Curia from the war against Byzantium. 

A union with the papacy was in- 
tended to effect the expulsion of the 
Occidentals from every Byzantine region, 
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to annihilate the western barbarians, 
and prevent any attack in the future. 
Hie Sicilian monarchy and the Curia 
were struggling for Byzantium, which was 
itself the first to profit by this struggle. 
Compared with that time, 1261, when 
William of Villehardouin proclaimed a 
crusade against Byzantium and the Pope 
commanded the cause to be preached in 
France, Poland, and Aragon, and wished 
to devote to that end a tax for three years 
imposed on the young clerics, what a 
change was visible on July 6th, 1274 ! 
The creed of Greeks and Latins was once 
more sung in common, and the Greek 
envoys were sent to announce in public 
places the participation of the Gspek em- 
peror an a crusade. The union of the two 
Churches had been accomplished by the 
recognition of the papal primacy, and ot 
the doctrine of the Double Procession, and 
of the use of unleavened wafers in the 
sacrament — a result which, as Pope Gre- 
gory X. said, “ no one had considered pos- 
sible without secular compulsion.” 

The Greek clergy certainly resisted 
strongly any union under such conditions, 
hut Michael knew how to suppress them. 

The patriarch of Bulgaria and 
»K Lti** primate of Servia also sub- 
* * J** “ mitted,and were now, by ecclesi- 
Empire ast j ca j incorporation in the 
Roman empire, once again more firmly 
linked to Byzantium. The powerful alliance 
which Charles of Anjou concluded at Orvieto 
on J uly 3rd, 1281, in order to renew the Latin 
empire, seemed to involve considerable 
dangers ; it was intended, with the help 
of Venice and Philip of Courtenay— the 
titular Latin emperor, son of Baldwin II. 
and son-in-law of Charles — and with the 
co-operation of the Curia, to “ restore the 
power of the Apostolic Chair.” Charles 
had already ordered the siege train for 
the investment of Constantinople, and 
fixed the mighty expedition for 1283, when 
the Sicilians rebelled against these heavy 
impositions on March 30th, 1282, the 
occasion of the “ Sicilian Vespers ” ; 
Peter III. of Aragon, who had been crowned 
at Palermo, had sympathised with their 
cause. Michael was thus saved from the 
lord of Italy, BuTgundy, and Provence, to 
whom Pope Martin IV. proffered a willing 
submission. 

Andronicus II. (1282-1328) gave the 
empire a new ecclesiastical organisation 
and turned his attention toward the 
orthodox clergy. The sinking empire had 


not been spared the scourge of merce- 
naries ; the firebrands of the Catalans 
seemed more to be dreaded than the 
Turks, even when the hidalgos secured a 
permanent home for themselves in Athens 
and Thebes in 1311. Some light on the 
panic caused by these adventurers, and on 
the high honour paid to valiant defenders, 

. is cast by the mission of the 
e Scourge r h e t 0 rician Thomas Magistros, 

t, . with the monastic name of 
erceaanci •p} le0( j u ] OSj W J 1Q) in the name of 

the city of Thessalonica, petitioned the 
emperor between 1314 and 1318 to bestow 
some distinction on the general Chan- 
drenos. At that time probably Joseph, a 
monk, of a noble family in the island of 
Ithaca, produced his great encyclopaedia 
of knowledge. A marriage ode, orna- 
mented with valuable illuminations, in 
honour of the wedding of Andronicus II., 
gives us a vivid picture of the court cos- 
tumes of that day. Michael VIII. wears a 
round crown set with pearls, the courtiers 
white caps with stripes as badges of rank ; 
the ladies have plaited tresses or long 
waving hair. 

Byzantine art at this period of tem- 
porary recovery once more produced great 
results ; thus the mosaics of Kachri- 
Djami, formerly Moni, with their lives oi 
the Lord and of the Virgin, represent faces 
which are natural and individualised, 
Peter appearing as an Egyptian. The 
figures are full of movement as if an ad- 
mixture of western blood had also revived 
art, quite differently from the contem- 
porary miniature painting. A counter- 
part to this varied life meets us in the host 
of itinerant poets, men of high intellectual 
powers, who, like Manuel Philes, put 
well-rounded laudatory verses at the dis- 
posal of any who satisfy their hunger and 
thirst and clothe them with a mantle of 
Russian fur. A stratum of useless idlers, 
who think themselves too good for real 
work, corrupt parasites who by their 
cringing contaminate their pat- 
A Brief rons— they are typical of this age 

KeaaitMAee j 3 y zan tine history. Androni- 
of Art cus III. (1328-1341) was freed 
from the Bulgarian peril since the Servian 
prince Ste.phan Uros defeated the Tsar 
Michael of Widdin at Belbuzd on 
June 28th, 1330. But in its place came 
the danger of the Servian empire which 
Stefan Dusan (i 33 i- I 335 ) n ° w funded. 
This comprised large portions of Mace- 
donia and IUyria, and also included 
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Epirus, wliich had been taken by Andro- 
nicus from the house of Angelus (1334- 
1335). Andronicus was more fortunate in 
the acquisition of Chios in 1329, Lesbos in 
1336, and Phocaea in 1340. The infant 
John V. (1341-1376 and 1379-1391) and 
the Megas Dux (high admiral) Alexius 
_ Apocaucus were soon opposed 

ragment* t j ie g ranc i servitor John VI. 
_ ** Cantacuzene, who, aided by 
** f * the Bulgarians, Turks, and 
John Angelus, the governor of Epirus, 
entered the capital on February 3rd, 1347. 
We may believe it was less on his own 
account than in the interests of the com- 
mon welfare that the Cantacuzene resolved 
to become emperor of the Romans and to 
withstand that immense complication of 
adverse circumstances. He was a level- 
headed, upright statesman j> 
at a critical period. , 

The position of Byzan- • 
tium had become deplorable. • 

Disconnected fragments of 
the Balkan peninsula and a 
few islands composed the 
“ Empire." The district of 
the capital and Thrace — a 
triangle extending fibm 
Sozopolis past Adrianople 
to Christopolis — formed the 
core. Thessalonica with 
Chalcidice, portions of 
Wallachian Thessaly and 
Albanian Epirus, and the 
principality of Misithra 
represented three more dis- 


controversy originated with ' the ’Ompha- 
lopsychites, and represented a reaction of 
the national Greek theology against the 
intrusion of western scholasticism. The 
victory of the Quietists implied schism 
with the west. Their system is the last 
successful development of Greek mys- 
ticism. It may be traced back to Simeon 
the Younger (963-1042), who asserted the 
doctrine of the vision of the Uncreated 
Light as well as that of the Divine 
Presence. 

The West Greek Barlaam of Cala- 
bria, who wished that the Aristotelian 
proof, based on reason, of the existence 
of God should alone be taken into account, 
expressed himself most emphatically 
against the mysticism of Athos. This 
eastern practice of contemplation was 
■ v attacked also by Gregory 
• Acyndinus with the argu- 
ments of Thomas Aquinas, 
but defended by Gregory 
Palamas, who, about 1347, 
thanks to the support of 
John Cantacuzene, played 
a prominent role, and 
entered into relations with 
the tsar Stefan Dusan. 
There are links connecting 
the old sects of the Pauli- 
cians and the Bogumiles 
with the Palamites, whose 
influence again extends to 
the Russian sect of the 

Strigoliki. 

john viii., PALffiOLOGUS The victory of Palamit- 



ronnected provinces, in S* an7mi.«a C bi?%'tty e ,titi? ism > to which in any case 
parts completely surrounded though the capital city of Byzantium John Cantacuzene, a pas- 
by.Servia. Of the islands, ,tUi contrived 10 be «“» sionate lover of theology, 


-.mce 1269, Ceos, Seriphos. Sifanto, 
Sicino, Polycandro, Nio, Scyros, Sciathos, 
Chelidromi, Lemnos, belonged to the 
Greek empire ; as did after 13x0 Scopelos, 
from 1333-1346 Chios and Samos, from 
1337-1357 Ccphillennia, Zante, Ithaca; 
and Lesbos permanently. Stefan Dusan 
was crowned “ Tsar of the Servians and 
Greeks ” in, 1346. With the help of the 
Venetians and Servians on one side, and 
the Turks on the other, the two emperors 
waged war on each other. It was John 
VI. who paved the way for the Ottomans 
into Europe. 

Asceticism, meanwhile, in its most 
fanatical form had created a home for 
itself on Mount Athos in the monastic 
community, which soon became a national 
sanctuary for the Greeks. The Quietist 
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contributed, widened enormously the 
gulf between the east and west, but 
cemented more firmly the ecclesiastical 
unity of the Greek world. Tl^ religious 
mysticism was now confronted in the very 
country itself by an ethical counter move- 
ment. The Idiorhythmic monasteries, in 
which each man lived after his own way, 
_ and might acquire property of 

Monastic 0Wn ’ ^ en arose ’> mon- 

Orden C arc ^' ca ^ monasticism of the past 
made way not for a democratic 
but an aristocratic constitution, in which 
the two Epitropi were merely an admini- 
strative committee of the synaxis of fifteen 
brethren. The ethical aspects of the 
common life were developed. An interest 
in the classics and philosophy showed 
itself and increased appreciably. 


1M<S HIND OF BYZANTIUM 


Manuel II. (1391-1423) lived to see, 
after the conquest of Bulgaria by the 
Turks, a systematic blockade of Constanti- 
nople. The assistance afforded by the west 
met with various successes, but the terrible 
defeat of Nicopolis, by Bajazet I„ ended the 
crusade. The Morea became tributary to 
the Turks ; but the French relief expedi- 
tion under Marshal Boucicaut effected 
the liberation of the capital. The emperor 
a French pensioner, who wrote poems on 
Franco-Flemish carpets, the patriarch a 
Russian pensioner — such was the situation 
of affairs when Tamerlane destroyed the 
empire of Bajazet in 1402. After 1413' 
Jhe Emir Mohammed I. maintained 
peace with Manuel, who with his son 
established order in the Morea, but quar- 
relled with the Venetians, who deprived 
him in 1419 of Monembasia. 

The policy of the Turks 
in welcoming Byzantine 
claimants to the throne 
was now adopted by the 
Byzantines against the 
Turks, but. it must be con- 
fessed, with so little success 
that Byzantium only with 
difficulty repulsed a dan- 
gerous attack in 1422. For 
the first time in the east 
cannon were now employed 
by the Turks. A terrible 
devastation of the Morea 
followed. 

To this time belong the 
curious treatises of Gemistus 
Plethon, on the jxilitical 
and social renaissance of 
the Peloponnese. Starting 
from the purity of the Hellenic popula- 
tion settled there, Gemistus proposed 
to divide the (Xipulation into soldiers 
and agriculturists. Capitalists, officials 
and. authorities were assigned to the 
third class. He would exclude from all 
share in the public revenue persons who 
abandon themselves to tranquil meditation 
u . and lead a contemplative life. 
, Man should live by the labour 

S^UlUm of his hands and not u P on 

offerings extorted from the 
faithful. All private possessions should 
become public property ; the field should 
belong to the individual only so long 
as he cultivates it. Gemistus would 
abolish the mutilation of criminals and 
introduce in its place penal servitude. 
Coined money should be prohibited, as 


Becomes i 
Petty Stete 



THE LAST CHRISTIAN KING OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
Constantine XI. wai killed when the 
Turks captured Byzantium in 14.13, but 
the Eastern Empire which he ruled had 
already dwindled to a mere city state. 


in ancient times, and imports should be 
paid for with cotton— a proof of the 
abundance of the latter commodity. 
Necessities of life, when produced in the 
country, should be exported only under 
heavy duties. In his second treatise, 
Gemistus tilts violently against military 

„ - . _ „ officers who are at the sarnie 

p r time mAchants. His pro- 
posal of a threefold impost — 
forced labour, money taxes, 
and taxes on commodities — calls attention 
to the urgent necessity of fiscal reform. 

This Roman empire became under 
John VIII. (1423-1448) a miserable and 
petty state, possessing the small peninsula 
of the Bosphorus and one or two towns, 
but payi ig tribute for what it did possess. 
Thessalonica fell to the Turks in 1430, 
while the Morea at any 
rate became quite Greek. 
Once more the word of 
salvation, “ Union ! ” re- 
sounds. But not only did 
the sturdiest opponent of 
the Union, Marcus Egenir.us, 
declare in Florence : “ 1 will 
not sign my name, come 
what may ! ’* Even the na- 
tion did not acquiesce in 
the Florentine Union of 
1439. Nevertheless. Eu- 
genicus IV. allowed the 
Crusade to be preached 
which led to the victory on 
the Cunovitch near Nisch 
on December 24th, 1443, 
but also to the defeat of 
Varna on November 10th, 
1444. Notwithstanding the 
severe defeat in the Morea on December 
4th, 144b, this peninsula was left at the 
beginning of 1447 to the Palaeologi in 
return for tribute. There was still plenty 
of amusement in the capital. Grand 
processions, religious ceremonials, and 
dramatic representations were held in the 
church of St. Sophia, as Bertrandon de la 
Brocquicre describes. Now and again 
envoys were most graciously received — 
as, for example, the ambassador of Ragusa, 
Ser Volzius de Bavalio, who was dismissed 
with gifts and privileges. Clearly no one 
in Constantinople realised how great was 
the danger, how imminent the destruction 
of the city. 

The last emperor of Byzantium, Con- 
stantine XI. (1449-1453), fell in the final 
battle against the Turks, as we shall 
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presently narrate. He was buried in the union for these heterogeneous elements of 
Wefa square on the north side of the city ; the Byzantine population. Military genius 
the memory of the last Palaeologus still had organised the forces of this state ; 
lingers there. Not Greeks alone depict literati of the Byzantine empire had at 
the tragic fall. Narratives penned by least tried to preserve the treasures of the 
members of the most various nations bear Greek past, even though they were incap- 
testimony to the world-wide importance able of producing new masterpieces, 
which the capital still possessed, though the Theological controversies had in centuries 

B matium ’, em P' re was n °w no greater of dispute built up the completely inde- 
* than a city state. The theme pendent fabric of the Graeco-Oriental 
Christian Ring * s h an, iled in Greek folk- Church. But these forces did not produce 
* songs, which give hope ; and a coherent Graeco-Byzantine nationality, 
also in polished verses which were to rouse in the widest sense of the word, on the 
all Europe so that the city, crushed by the .Balkan peninsula. The Graeco-Oriental 
weight of her sins, might be restored. Church is in its essence national, and could 

Four historians deal with the rise of the not therefore in the further course of 
Turkish empire or the fall of the Greek, development withhold national inde- 
Laonicus Chalcondyles, a distinguished pendence from the Churches of other 
Athenian, who went to Murad II. in 1446 nations such as that of Bulgaria. The 
as an ambassador, describes the period immense mass of writings which Byzantine 
from 1298 to 1463. Though he took as intellectual life has bequeathed to us 
his models Herodotus and Thucydides, he shows the strangest curves of development, 
was unable to suppress his admiration of Barlaam of Calabria, who, according to 
the growing greatness of the Ottoman the testimony of the Emperor Cantacuzenc, 
empire. Ducas, secretary of the Genoese was familiar with Euclid, Aristotle, and 
Podesta of Phocaia, describes the years Plato, had formed a friendship, at the 
between 1341 and 1462. Georgios court of Avignon, with Petrarch, and the 
Phrantzes, the Great Loge.thete, a Turkish _ , latter hoped to he initiated, 

prisoner in 1415, fled to Venice and Rome ; *‘“ y with Barlaam’s help, into the 

in contrast to Chalcondyles he is filled . Greek language. Boccaccio 

with a burning hatred of the Turks. accomplished what Petrarch 

Critobulus ol Imbros, an imitator of did not attain, and was taught Greek by 
Thucydides and on the whole an admirer Leontius Pilatus, who, in Florence, became 
of the Turks, wrote a history of the emir the first professor of Greek in the west. 
Mohammed II. to the year 1467. The real founder of Greek studies in Italy 

The Graecising of the Balkan peninsula, was Manuel Chrysoloras. Leonardo Bruni 
Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt had been ol Arezzo, who pored over the great Greek 
attempted by Byzantium, the East literature night and day, bears witness 
Roman empire continuing what had been to the enthusiasm which then pervaded 
begun during the Hellenistic age. The Italy. Cardinal Bessarion played a promi- 
basis of population, however, on which nent part in Rome. Cosimo dei Medici 
the Byzantine empire rested was so narrow and Pope Nicolas V. vied with each other 
that we cannot agree with the censure in collecting manuscripts, 
passed on the weakness which Byzantium The effect of this study of Greek and of 
showed in this task. The gain for modern the growing knowledge of the treasures 
civilisation would certainly have been of classical antiquity has been in former 
enormous if Byzantium had succeeded in times much exaggerated. It was to be 
Europe's Loss Hellenising the whole of the imagined that the Renaissance and Hu- 
in the Failure Balkan peninsula and thus manism owed their entire origin to these 
of Byzantium sweeping away the multipli- envoys, artists, and refugees from Con- 
city of hindrances to racial de- stantinoplc. In reality this Renaissance, 
velopment and international peace. But which had already begun with Dante’s 
owing to the weak foundation which the “ Vita Nuova,” signified rather a Renais- 
Greek nationality itself supplied to the sance of the strength of Barbarism than of 
Byzantine empire, such large drafts had the antique. The treasures of the past 
to be drawn upon foreign nations that only, require the strength of the present, so that 
on the one side, the conception of the state, the latter may be stimulated to liberate 
and, on the other side, the Greek Church the innermost forces of the soul, 
and Greek culture, formed the bond of Rudolph von Scala* 
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IM THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE lUf 

THE RISE OF THE TURKISH POWER 

.A NEW TERROR TO CHRISTENDOM 

AND THE STRUGGLE OF THE EAST AGAINST THE WEST 


'THE Ottoman power and the Turkish sown ol those military and civil character- 
* nationality Ire rooted at the present istics which are clearly recognisable, in the 
day, as they have been from the beginning Turks of Asia Minor, at any rate, notwith- 
of the Ottoman State, in Asia. For this standing manifold infusions of Aryan, 
reason the historian of Turkey in Europe is Hamitic, and Semitic blood. We refer to the 
obliged to direct his gaze from the shores of virtues of the warrior who, at the trumpet 
the Bosphorus steadily towards the East, w . blast, obediently pitches or 
since from the East caine forth that chYreter s^kes his tent, saddles or un- 
warlike people who for nearly four cen- of ^** T< * k saddles his little horse, ananges 
turies were the terror qf Eurojic, and still his camp kett'e where he- 

present to western diplomatists the in- may happen to bivouac, takes his simple 
soluble problem of the “ Near Eastern meal* content with the humblest fare, 
Question.” and, crouching on the ground like a true 

As regards the origin of the modern son of the steppes, bears with infinite 
Turks, the information available since the patience the toils of march and migration, 
discovery of the “ Orthon inscriptions ” bends piously and devoutly in prayer 
on the Upper Yenisei in Siberia (1889-1890) towards the rising sun, performs the 
enables us to describe their ancestors duties of hospitality where he feels himself 
without hesitation as of pure Mongolian the lord and master, but where he meets 
race. From the earliest times their no- resistance slaughters his victims with the 
madic tribes have formed compact political cruelty of the hunter of the steppes, like 
unions, which measured swords with their his brothers the Avars and Huns, the 
neighbours the Chinese in continual fron- Pechenegs, Seljuks, and Mongols, and so 
tier warfare. They possessed some degree devastates the land that desolation marks 
of Asiatic civilisation, including the art the pathway of his feet, 
of writing, as is evidenced by inscriptions It is impossible to say how many 
from the eighth century a.d. Generally inroads of this nature may have been made 
speaking, however, the fact is from east to west in the course of time 
r * k that the great stretch of terri- by the mounted hordes of Turks and 
of Barbaric tor y between Lake Baikal and Turkomans, advancing through the low- 
siruggic. CaS pj an g ea h as been for lands of the Aral and Volga districts to 
centuries, and still remains, the arena of Europe, and through those of the Amu 
barbaric struggle between the nomad and Syr Daria to Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Turkish and Tartar tribes. % India. We know that as early as the 

During this long period in Eastern and eighth century they had overrun the 
Western Turkestan, that inexhaustible empire of the Persian caliphs, had made 
breeding-ground of nations, the seeds were their way even into India, and were a 
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dominant military people among the as an insult. The Emir Urkhan orOrkhan, 
Iranians and Semites long before they 1326-1359 — the Ottoman rulers were not 
appeared in Asia Minor and Europe. They known as “Sultans” until 1473 — is re- 
are said to have borrowed the crescent garded as the first organiser of the Turkish 
moon as their crest and standard from state in Western Asia. He retained Osman’s 
the Chinese in 1209, during their sojourn custom of dividing conquered territory 
in Central Asia. The first appearance of the into fiefs, called Timars, for distribution 
Othman, or Ottoman Turks in Asia Minor is among his warriors ; in order, however, 
First W«»t ri described in a Turkish to secure a more compact and uniform 
Marc eat of l e £ en d with miraculous ad- system of administration, he divided his 
*Ke Ottomans ditions of the most extra- kingdom into two, and afterwards into 
9 ordinary nature. About the three, military divisions, called Sandjaks, 

year 1225 a horde of some 50,000 souls under and by organising a militia force provided 
their tribal chief Suleiman, or Soliman (I.), both a support for the state and a nucleus 
were forced by Mongol attacks to leave for the army. 

Khorassan for Armenia. Suleiman’s son Ertogrul and Osman had employed only 
Ertogrul became the vassal of the Seljuk Turkoman cavalry on their campaigns, 
Sultan Ala ed-din Kai Kobad (1219-1236) theAkindji — that is, scouts or skirmishers ; 
of Iconium, who gave him a strip of territory in case of need they were summoned 
in Bithynia. The beautiful and fertile valley as the troops of their overlords and after- 
of Sogud, twenty eight miles from Eskeshi- wards dismissed. They proved, however, 
hir and forty-eight miles from Lefke, the incompetent for siege operations. The first 
ancient Lcuka on the Sangarios, became the conquests in Asia Minor were due chiefly 
cradle of the Ottoman state. When once to the treachery of the Byzantine generals 
the Turks had gained a footing in Europe and governors. Urkhan was the first to 
the unexampled rapidity of their advance organise an infantry force, consisting of 
was facilitated on the one hand by the com- permanently engaged and paid soldiers, 
pact military organisation of the new the Yaya or Piade (that is, 

Turkish feudalism, and, on the other hand, foot soldiers) ; they received 

by the weakness of the Byzantine empire * .‘ one “ akdjc ” or silver kreutzer 
in Asia and Europe, by the rotten constitu- 1 * “ daily, and were divided into 

tions of the Slavonic Balkan states, and tens, hundreds, apd thousands, severally 
by the lack of unity among the powers of commanded by decurions, centurions, and 
Western Christendom, especially those im- generals. This organisation was outwardly 

mediately threatened — Venice, G^noa, an imitation of the Byzantine military 

Hungary, Poland, and Austria. system, which had at one time done ex- 

But the weapons for this career of con- cellent service in the Themata or provinces 
quest were forged in Asia. Osman I. into which that empire was divided. These 
(1299-1326), or Othman — of which Otto- troops, elated by receiving pay, increased 
man is the corruption — the son of by their excesses, their disobedience, and 
Ertogrul, who was buried in Sogud, did their exaggerated demands those disorders 
not pursue the jieaceful pastoral life which they should have helped to repress, 
of his father. At first an officer of the The emir, in conjunction with his brother 
sultan of Iconium, he soon rose to the and the Vizir Ala-ed-din, then resolved upon 

command of the army, secured his inde- an unexampled coup dc main. A pro- 

pendence, coined money, made himself position was advanced by the cadi or 

master of the greater part of Bithynia, military judge of Biledjik, Kara Khalil 

Warrior* afl d help of his Tshenderli, to replace the native infantry 

Kaowa a* s ? n Urkhan extended his by a force formed exclusively of Christians, 

Leg-breaker* kingdom by the conquest who were to be forcibly converted to 

of Brusa, Nicomedia, and Mohammedanism. This proposal was 

Nicaea (1326 and 1330). Although he be- actuated not so much by religious fanati- 

longed to the powerful nomadic race of the cism as by clever calculation and a full 

Turks, he called his warriors Osmanli — that appreciation of the necessities of the situa- 

is, the sons of Osman, or, in other words, tion. It was from their former nomadic 

leg-breakers. The Moslems of Anatolia, habils of life that the Turkomans derived 

Mesopotamia, and European Turkey, who that incapacity for organised infantry 

honour the memory of Osman even at the service which induced Kara Khalil to turn 

present day, regard the name of Turk almost his attention to the Christian subjects 
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of his master in 1330. The surprisingly 
rapid growth of this force was pofsibly 
due to the compulsion which may have been 
exercised to some extent at the time of its 
formation, and was also depicted in most 
baleful cqjouring by the anti-Christian 
movement of a later period ; but a far 
more potent cause was the readiness with 
which the Christian population seems to 
have fallen in with Urkhan’s scheme, 
abandoned as they were to hopeless isola- 
tion apd*deepest misery by the impotence 
of their Byzantine rulers. 

Far from offering opposition, the young 
Christians — Adjem Oglan, inexperienced 
boys — attracted by high pay and other ad- 
vantages, began to enlist in the new force 
voluntarily and even at the instigation of 
their own parents. It was not until con- 
siderably later in Europe and especially in 
Greece that this blood tax made so painful 
an impression as to be felt equivalent to 
a method of extermination. However, 
these Byzantines deserved no other fate. 
For centuries they had cried again and 
again, “ Rather would we be Turks than 
Latins.” They had gained their wish. 

, . These troops, Tsheri, were 

‘ **" named Jeni, or the new, and the 

, * , name of the Janissaries was 

* ** ar e * soon borne from Asia to Europe 
on the wings of victory. Their name 
and their distinctive uniform of white 
skin Taps they received from the dervish 
Hadji Begtash, founder of the famous 
monastery and of the order of monks 
which still pervades the whole of the 
Ottoman Empire. As a truly Turkish 
indication of the generous provision made 
for the treatment of the new troops, the 
names of the officers were borrowed from 
various kitchen employments. The chief 
of the chamber— that is, of the regiment — 
was called Tshorbadji, or the soup-maker ; 
the officers next in impoitance were the 
Ashdjibashi, or chief cook, and the Saka- 
bashi, or water-carrier. On their blood- 
red banner shone the silver crescent and 
the two-edged sword of Omar. The 
regimental totem was the meat-kettle, 
round which they gathered for council 
as well as for food, while in later times the 
upsetting of it was often enough the signal 
for mutiny. 

About this date, and apparently at the 
instance of Ala ed-din, a standing force 
of cavalry was added to the Janissaries, 
like them, in receipt of pay and originally 
divided into two classes — the Spahis, or 


knights, and the Silihdaris, or light-armed 
skirmishers. At first only 2,400 strong, 
the force was modelled on the guard of 
honour for the flag of Mahomet formed 
by the Caliph Omar, and was composed of 
four squadrons, to which the imperial 
standard was in like manner entrusted, 
uqjil this was afterwards replaced by the 

_ . . standard of the Prophet, under 

orcuumf Selim L Urkhan had creat ed 

“ r . ,,h the army; his brother Ala 
r y ed-din, the Numa Pompilius Of 
the Osmanli, added two more institutions, 
the right of coinage and the regulatiqp 
of dress. At a later period the minutest 
details of clothing were regulated for the 
faithful ; for the moment stress was laid 
chiefly upon uniformity of head-dress, the 
fur cap, from which the old Arab turban 
was developed for the Turks. Regulations of 
this kind — the “ Fetwas” — issued to meet 
state necessities, form the four sources of 
Mohammedan constitutional law, which 
must in no way contradict the three higher 
sources, the Word of God, the Koran, 
the words and life of the Prophet, and the 
Sunna, the traditions, interpretations, and 
decisions of the first four caliphs, or 
rather of the four great Imams. Silence or 
deficiency in these last may be supple- 
mented by decrees known as Urf — that 
is, secular and arbitrary legislation. 

Such legislation was and is subject to 
change, and modern Turkish legislation, 
dealing with the thousand conditions of 
modern life for which the Koran does not 
provide, is Urf. Here we have the only 
breach through which Euroj>ean civilisa- 
tion can legally penetrate. From an early 
period in the Osman empire, the Greek 
term "kanon,” or “ canon," was adopted 
for these decrees, and the canonical book 
containing the body of decrees was called 
“ Kanunnameh.” 

However, the most decisive fact for 
the whole history of the Ottoman Empire 
was the accession of the Emir Urkhan. 
„ ... Urkhan was not the eldest son 

Hereditary 0 f Osman ; his brother Ala ed- 


Sueeeeiioa 

Eitabliihed 


din was the elder. The latter, 
however, was a scholar with 
no inclination to militarism. It was 
impossible for such a man to take up the 
government of a rising kingdom, which 
could secure its existence oniy by war. 
With his consent, therefore, the Emil 
Osman had named the warlike Urkhan 
his successor and appointed Ala ed-din his 
vizir. The principle of direct succession 
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Children 
ot Mahomet's 
Daughter 


was thus abolished in the house of Osman. 
The succession depended thenceforward 
upon the Arab principle, by which, for 
instance, in the Omayyad family not the 
son but the brother of a ruler was regarded 
as the lawful successor. Mahomet him- 
self had left no male issue, but only a 
daughter, the mother of the sons of Ali . ,£o 
long as the Ottoman conquest 
continued, and the people 
settled in proportion as the 
army moved onward, the 
leadership could never have been entrusted 
to a child — a very possible eventuality 
under other rules of succession — as the 
emirs were bold warriors who fought ex- 
posed to all dangers. In such times it might 
be the best policy to have a succession of 
strong rulers, even though they were not 
united by the closest ties of blood relation- 
ship. But when warfare ceased and peace 
began, and with it the long and toilsome 
work of advancing the arts of peace, then 
a strict succession was desirable ; the son 
should then be able to finish what the 
father had begun. The father would then 
find encouragement to begin tasks which 
he had no prospect of seeing completed, 
secure in the knowledge that he would 
leave their achievement to his offspring. 
If Turkey was ever to become a constitu- 
tional state instead of a conquering 
power, and to lead the progress ot Islam 
towards civilisation, then a change in the 
principle of succession to the throne was 
indispensable. Seniority must become 
primogeniture. That this change has not yet 
taken place may be regarded as one of the 
reasons for the present decay of the empire. 

The spirit with which the growing state 
was inspired may be exemplified by a 
fragment descriptive of Ottoman capacity 
for culture, taken from the ode “ To 
Culture ” of Aashik, a contemporary of 
Urkhan : 


“ Empty form is nothing more than body 
without soul; 

Structure m the world is of the great world- 
soul’s design. 

Culture vivifies the world ; else would 
there be but soulless form. 

Knowledge is the breath of soul and soul 
of all the souls. 

Wanting knowledge, soul is dead and like 
unto the dead. 

Knowledge giveth to the Sultans empire 
over human souls. 

Knowledge wanting, life is wanting. This 
my word is truth indeed.” 

An impartial examination of the earlier 
West Turkish and Seljuk literary monu- 
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mentg shows Aashik Pasha at the outset 
of the fourteenth century as beginning 
the line of Turkish poets with a great 
mystical poem, which betrays the influence 
of the Persian poetry. Aashik Pasha was 
a clSVer dervish of the order qf Mevlevi, 
“ the whirling order,” which produced 
several poets, the most important of whom 
was the actual founder of the order, the 
famous Jelal ed-din Rumi. His title of 
Pasha does not imply the courj dignity 
of State Vizir, but that <Jf vqnr jn the 
spiritual kingdom. In this latter sense 
we find many poets bearing the titles of 
Sheikh, Emir, Hiinkiar (monarch), Shah, 
and Sultan. The whole body of Ottoman 
poetry, and even the literary language of 
the present day, was developed beneath 
the standard of the Book ; though the 
ancestors of the Osmanli, the Oghuz, 
Ghuzi, or Kuni, may have acquired some 
veneer of Chinese culture, no trace of this 
intellectual relationship remains, save 
certain grammatical forms, . and the 
“ Karagoz,” a degenerate form of the 
Chinese shadow-play, which continued the 
Greek mimes on Byzantine soil. Where 
_ . the Ottoman culture is not 

““re** 0 derived from sources purely 
Culture” Arabian, that is, under Arab re- 
' 3<r * ligious influences, it draws upon 
Arab-Persian sources. Of greater origin- 
ality and in closer conformity with Turkish 
peasant humour are the rough je#ts of 
Khodja Nasr ed-din, who was a priest and 
teacher in Akshchir between the period of 
the last but one of the Seljuk sultans, 
Ala ed-din Kai Kobad, who died in 1307, 
and that of Timur, who died in 1404. His 
humorous pieces were widely circulated in 
prose narrative form from an early date, 
and are still read and recited by young and 
old in all classes of society. The custom 
of giving place names by topographical 
description, which was adopted in count- 
less instances by the primitive Turkish 
races for the nomenclature of towns, 
districts, woods and rivers, mountains and 
valleys, within the area of original 
Persian, Greek, and Byzantine civilisation, 
finds its counterpart in modern China. 

Divergence of religious belief apparently 
excluded Byzantine influence, although 
this can be recognised in the material, 
military, political, and social institutions 
— for example, with regard to eunuchs — 
which it imposfed upon its conquerors. In 
the great days of the Macedonian dynasty 
the Byzantine empire seemed destined 
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to endure for ever, in contrast to its elder theological quarrels, and by the burning 

sisters in the West, who had long hatred of patriarchs, priests, and people 

before succumbed to the assaults of the for the “ Latinists.” While the Ottoman 

Germans. From the age of its founder Con- power was rising in the east, the Slav 

stantine, and of its legislator Justinian, it kingdoms were advancing on the north, 

had steadily increased its power. The tenth Servian kings had secured the supremacy 

century had been a period of renaissance over the Balkan peninsula. The power 

in civil, economic, and military life, and of the Bulgarian state had been broken 

for Greece in intellectual life also. The , in 1330, and when Stefan 

empire had triumphantly emerged from . * AdTaBe ® Dusan ascended the throne 

the deadly struggle with the forces of Bo * it seemed that for the Servian 

Islam. By the subjugation of the Slavs monarchy was reserved the 

and the acquisition of Armenia, the task of defending the Bosphorus against the 

Byzantine empire had extended in 1025 Ottoman advance. But the Slavs were not 

to limits unexampled since the days of a sea jxiwer, and were therefore unable to 

Justinian. The mingled severity and interfere successfully in the bitter corn- 

kindness of the Emperor Basil, “ the mercial strife which Venice and Genoa 

slayer of the Bulgarians,” had left the waged for half a century in Greek waters, 
millions of Slavs in possession of their Civil war broke out repeatedly in By- 
freedom and their native institutions. zantium. The Palseologus John V. looked 
Then came the turning point, the for help to the Venetian ■, and Serbs, 

beginning of the irrevocable decay of the while John VI. Cantacuzene turned to 

empire. The great territorial lords made the Ottomans. 'As early as 1336 Andro- 

the succeeding emperors tlieir tools, ex- nicus, no less unscrupulous than the 

hausted the resources of the European Christian republics of Italy, had joined 

and Asiatic provinces by their extortion, the Asiatic Seljuks against the Ottomans; 

destroyed the yeoman class by their unbear- and had thereby lost the best towns of 

able taxation,' deprived the Ionia. In 1353 the Ottomans defeated 

orrnans Slavs of their national privi- the Serbs at Didymonteichos, and Canta- 
i e ^h*w««t* r lc S cs > paralysed the action of cuzene appointed his son Matthaeus co- 

“ the best generals by their regent. Then Stefan Dusan died in 

influence in the all-powerful senate, and 1355, and with him died the hopes of 

when the Seljuk invasion took place in saving Europe from the yoke ot Islam. 

1071 lost the best provinces of the Asiatic Servian and Albanian chieftains broke 

empire, Cappadocia, Armenia, and away, and Bosnia made herself indepen- 

Iconium. The West fell into the hands dent. Thus the Balkan Christians de- 


of the Normans. The death-stroke, how- 
ever, from which Byzantium never re- 
covered, was given by the Latin crusade 
in 1204. The shadow of the imperial 
government migrated to Nicaea, and as a 
shadow it returned with the Palasologi 
to the city of Constantine in 1261. 

Instead of seeking to effect a peaceful 
settlement with the rising kingdoms of 
Bulgaria and Servia, and thus to save 
something from the wreck, seeing that 
the old forms of absolute monarchy had 
been definitely replaced by the western 
forms of feudal government which the 
Crusaders obeyed, the romantic spirit of 
these shadowy emperors pursued the 
phantasm of their lost supremacy, the 
“great ideal " on which even within our 
own times the finest enterprises of the 
Hellenes have made shipwreck. 

This ruinous megalomania was, more- 
over, poisoned from the outset by the 
wildest forms of monastic strife, by 


stroyed one another, while the hour of 
doom was approaching. In 1356 Canta- 
cuzene himself, in the improvidence of 
despair, called in the Ottomans. Urkhan, 
already in possession of Brusa, Nicaea, 
and Nicomedia, thought the moment had 
then come when the brilliancy of Con- 
stantinople and the beauty of Greece lay 
helplessly at his mercy. 

Upon two rafts made of logs bound 
together with straps and skins, the crown 
, prince Suleiman crossed into 
Suleiman a -p^racc w jth eighty warriors 

® r , . and surprised the castle of 
Exp 01 xhymbe — the modern Tshini. 
The conquest of Kallipolis, the modem 
Gallipoli, in the following year— 1357— 
opened the way for the extension of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe. Urkhan 
announced this joyful news to the Seljuk 
princes and his other rivals in letters, 
breathing the full pride of victory. For cen- 
turies onward it became the privilege of the 
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Ottoman chancery to employ the luxuri' fortified outworks. Four great rocks of 
ances of their literary style in inditing syenite were included in the outer ring 
documents of this nature to friend and foe. of walls, and the Maritza was spanned by 

The emperor John VI. was astute enough a stone bridge. The statement that 
to treat with Urkhan, to whom he had given Murad shortly afterwards — in 1365 — con- 
his daughter in marriage as the ransom eluded a convention with the Dalmatian 
of Kalhpolis. The bargain was on the republic of Ragusa, which commanded the 
point of conclusion when an earthquake inland trade in the Balkan peninsula, is 
Tk« Warrior destroyed all the towns and an invention of later times. 

Who Crossed Stresses ' n the Thracian The small Christian states were unable 
the Dardanelles Chersonese, and left the to combine in any kind of opposition to 
Turks in undisputed posses- the Ottoman advance ; they also lacked 
sion of the whole of this territory, if we can a standing army. The emperor John VI. 
trust the account of the imperial historian, was at variance with his son Andronicus. 
Suleiman died before his father on a hawk- When he attempted, in 1365, to form a 
ing expedition. For more than a century federation against the Turks in Tirnovo 
his tomb in Bulair (Greek, Plagiari), on on the Jantra, the old capital of Bulgaria, 
the shore of the Hellespont, was the only he was imprisoned by Zar Sisman, or 
grave of an Ottoman prince on European Shishman, until his cousin, Amadeo VI., 
soil ; and of all the tombs of the Ottoman of Savoy, liberated him. The hard- 
heroes was most often visited, as being pressed emperor then travelled to Avignon, 
the resting-place of the second vizir of to induce the papacy to promote a re- 
tire empire and of the warrior who had lieving crusade ; without hesitation, he 
successfully crossed the Dardanelles. signed the Latin formula of union. 

In 1360 the Emir Murad I. (1359-1389) Pope Urban V. returned with him to 
crossed the Hellespont. In the following Rome, whpre they were met by the eastern 
year he reduced the important fortresses emperor Charles IV., Queen Joanna of 
of Tzurulon and Didymonteiclios, and in _ Naples, and the chivalrous king 

spite of a brave resistance made himself “ per " of Cyprus, Peter I. of Lusignan, 

master of Adrianople, the second city of . - . . while Stephen of Bosnia was 

the empire. This town, situated at the expected to arrive. Peter of 

confluence of the Maritza with its tribu- Lusignan had been travelling round the 
taries, the Arda and Tundsha, in a fertile courts of Western Europe since 1362, and 
valley, provided with all the attractions on April 1st, 1363, at Avignon, had pro- 
of a tropical climate, vineyards, rose mised to undertake a crusade in conjunction 
fields, and quince gardens, became, next with John the Good of France, whj died in 
to Brusa, the first, and after the fall of 1364, and Amadeo ; however, the enter- 
Constantinople the second, city of the prise was inadequately supported by the 
Ottoman Empire. At a later date was European powers, and the crusaders 
erected in it the famous mosque of the confined themselves to a temporary oc- 
Sultan Selim II., which the Turks regard cupation of Alexandria on October 10th, 
as the most beautiful in Islam. 1365. On the present occasion no agree- 

Brusa remained henceforward the sacred ment could be brought about, 
burial ground of the Sultans ; and its splen- Low indeed had fallen the prestige of the 

did mosques and baths still afford the finest once all-powerful East Roman emperor; 
examples of Osmano- Persian architecture, the Venetian bankers who had advanced 
Murad’s vizirs Lalashahin and Evrenos the money for his journey to Avignon 
The Sacred made their way up the valley kept him a prisoner at Venice. Andro- 
BvrUl Ground of the Maritza. Towns, vil- nicus declined to oblige his hated father, 
of tKe SuUnn* fortresses, and the open who formally went over to the Roman 

country with its enormous Church in 1369, by paying the money ; 
booty fell into their hands almost without a and it was eventually his younger son 
blow. In 1363 Lalashahin crowned his . Manuel, ruler of Thessalonica, who secured 
career of conquest with the capture of John’s return in 1370, at great cost to 
Philippopolis, which had belonged to the himself. In 1371 John excluded Andro- 
Bulgarian Empire since 1344. The Emir nicus from the succession in favour 
Murad made this most prosperous of the of Manuel. In 1375, when Adronicus 
Bulgarian towns the outpost of his daily joined Sauji, a revolted son of Murad, 
growing empire by the construction of Murad beheaded the Turkish prince and 
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K 'shed Andronicus by blinding him. 

ever, the prince gained the help of 
the Genoese, who assisted him to enter 
the capital in 1376, dethroned his father 
and crowned him as Adronicus IV. In 
1379 the old emperor escaped from 
imprisonment, and fled to Murad, who 
restored him to the possession of the 
capital. Two years later the emperor was 
reconciled to his eldest son, but after his 
death, in 1385, he set aside the claims 
of his grandson, John VII., and gave the 
succession to his beloved Manuel. 

These events form an interlude of 
secondary importance in the great mari- 
time struggle between Genoa and Venice, 
which ended only with the peace of Turin 
on August 8th, 1381. Matters were going 
no less badly in the Peloponnese. From 
Thrace Murad had advanced westward 
to the Balkan passes. He then turned 
southwards into the fair province of 
Thessaly and even reached Thermopylae, 
whereupon Roger de Lauria, who was 

f overning Attica in the name of King 
‘rederic III. of Sicily, appealed to him 
in 13C3 for help against liis Catalonian 
«. ■ rivals who were in possession 
M * d™" Athens, Helene Fadrique of 
JZa Ara e° n - If the Venetian gov- 
ernor of Negropont in Euboea. 
As the allies of Roger, the Turks marched 
into Thebes, the seat of government and 
the most distinguished city in the duchy 
of Athens. These facts plainly show 
that the Spaniards, Catalonians, and 
Sicilians were but foreigners in the Latin 
principalities of Greece, with which they 
had nothing in common. The news of 
this movement spread terror far and wide 
in the West. Urban V. summoned to 
arms the Venetians, as being the masters 
of Euboea, together with the archbishop 
of Patras, all the prelates and digni- 
taries of the period within the Latin 
Empire, the despots of Misithra and 
Guido of Enghien in Argos. 

In the north also a movement of re- 
sistance was stimulated by the Pope. The 
Greek commander of Philippopolis had 
fled to the king of Servia ; at his appeal 
the kings of Hungary, Servia, Bosnia, and 
the province of Wallachia agreed to under- 
take a campaign in common against the 
Turks, who were now threatening their 
frontiers. By forced marches they ad- 
vanced to the Maritza at a point two days’ 
journey above Adrianople, but in the night 
of Septembei*z5th-26th, 1371, they were 


surprised by Hadji Ilbeki and suffered a 
fearful defeat ; the army was shattered 
and dispersed in flight. The battle-field 
is still known as Ssirbsind tight, the defeat 
of the Serbs. This was the first battle 
in which Magyars fought against the 
Ottomans. 

A year of peace followed, which Murad 
employed in extending his empire in 
The Turk Asia Minor. In 1381 he arranged 
In the a marr ' a S e between his eldest 
B alkane son ^ajazet and the daughter 
of Yakub of Kermian. 
The princess brought as her dowry 
Kutahia and other valuable districts 
in the Seljuk state. Shortly afterwards 
other of Murad’s troops under Timurtash 
crossed the mountains of Rhodope and 
advanced to the Axios on the Albanian 
frontier, where they conquered the towns 
of Monastir and lstip. On the far side 
of the Balkans Indje Balaban had already 
spent two years in the siege of the fortress 
of Sofia, the ancient Sardica, when he 
gained his object by treachery in 1382. 
Sofia, the most important fortress and 
the key of Bulgaria, Macedonia, and 
Thrace, splendidly situated on the Boyana 
in the wide plain traversed by the Iskcr. 
rose again from its ruins. 

The Turks had alread^burst into Bosnia 
through the Balkan passes, but were 
repeatedly defeated in the gorges and 
mountains of the Alps of Dinar by the 
united Bosnians and Serbs. In 1387 
Stefan Vuk Lazar left Prizren and began a 
threatening movement southward with 
thirty thousand men. Before Murad sent 
his iorces across the Balkans, which he 
was surprised to find unoccupied by the 
enemy, he celebrated with great splendour 
in Asia, in the presence of his troops on 
the plain of Jenishehir, his own marriage 
and that of two of his sons with Byzantine 
princesses, and the circumcision of his 
three grandsons, the sons of Bajazet. 

The decisive battle was fought 

r Ik- o,«t on J une z 5th, 1389, on the field 
Of the Oreet q{ Amsel The Turks under the 

ur “ Emir Murad and his son Ba- 
jazet opposed the Serbs under Lazar and 
his nephew Vuk Stefan Brankovic of 
Prishtina, the Bosnians under their king 
Stefan Tvartko, and the Voivode Vladko 
Hranii. With them fought the Croatians, 
under their Ban Ivan Horvat, those Bul- 
garians who had escaped the destruc- 
tion of their country, Wallachian auxiliary 
troops, and numerous Albanians. At 
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the outset of the battle — at its conclusion, 
according to another tradition — the Emir 
Murad was stabbed in his tent by the 
Servian nobleman Milos Obilic ; Lazar, 
however, was captured and beheaded, with 
a number of Servian knights, over the 
corpse of Murad. The new Emir Bajazet I. 
interred his father’s remains at Brusa, in 
_ the splendid mosque erected 

SaceeMloft ^ Murad himself. He stran- 
* . gled his brother Yakub in con- 

f * ei * tinuance of the gloomy custom 
supported by a verse of the Koran, ac- 
cording to which succession in the house of 
Osman was legalised by fratricide. 

The new Emir Bajazet I. (1389-1402) 
was now able to make preparations for the 
conquest of Greece. Manuel was one of his 
adherents. This circumstance John VII., 
the son of Andronicus, who had come to 
an understanding with Selymbria, the 
modern Siliwri, and Thessalonica, turned 
to his own account to secure the dethrone- 
ment of his grandfather in 1390. Manuel, 
it is true, restored his father’s supremacy ; 
but when Bajazet forced the old emperor 
to cease the work of restoring the fortifica- 
tions of his capital, John VI. died of vexa- 
tion at this insult on February 16th, 1391. 

Manuel at once seized the throne, but the 
sultan punished his presumption by the 
capture of Thessafbnica in 1 391, the block- 
ade of the capital, and the conquest of the 
Bulgarian capital of Tirnovo with Widdin, 
Nicopolis, and Silistria in 1393 ; and it 
became obvious that Bajazet intended to 
abolish the shadowy East Roman empire. 
So early as 1392 his general, Evrenos-Beg, 
had advanced from Seres to the Isthmus. 
Nerio Acciajuoli, who had ruled Athens 
from 1385, in place of the Catalonians, 
made a fruitless appeal to Venice for help, 
and secured his safety by submission and 
payment of tribute. From this moment the 
fate of Athens was only a question of time, 
When Timurtash occupied the lower part 
of Athens, the Turks were expelled by the 
^ Venetians, who at last came up 
. . , from Euboea to relieve the place. 

Athens F rom the end of 1394 to the 
end of 1403 the lion standard 
of San Marco waved upon the battlements 
of the stronghold of Cecrops and on the 
tower of the Latin church of the Holy 
Virgin on the Acropolis. 

It is not known how far the Turks 
penetrated into Bceotia and Attica upon 
this occasion. Some portion of the Greeks 
were in alliance with the Turks. But the 
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Ottoman triumphs were suddenly checked 
by the news that Sigismund of Hungary, 
to whom the emperor Manuel had appealed 
for help, was approaching the Danube with 
a brilliant army of French and German 
knights. Bajazet left Gallipoli, which was 
then his base of operations for the blockade 
of the capital, and also Seres, to advance 
northward against the Christian army. On 
September 12th, 1396, the Christian troops 
reached Great Nicopolis, on the right bank 
of the Danube. On September 28th 
Bajazet’s superior generalship secured him 
a bloody victory over the Christians, who 
were unable to follow any practical plan 
of campaign. 

The consequences of the defeat were borne 
by the Christian inhabitants of the penin- 
sula. Evrenos-Beg advanced upon the Pelo- 
ponnese, the Byzantine port of which was 
governed by the “ despot ” of Misithra, 
Theodore Palaeologus, a son of John V. 
Defeated at Leondari at the sources of the 
Alpheus on June 21st, 1397, he was forced 
to agree to the payment of a yearly tribute. 
In 1399 the emperor Manuel, who was 
blockaded ' anew, approached the French 
_ . marshal Jean le Mcingre, or 

p r » »n Boucicaut, with a request for 

Ditorganiaed hel F’ a,,d ^neral °? CC f 

again cleared the Turks out of 

the environs of the capital. John VII. was 
reconciled to his uncle, and Manuel travelled 
in the West, and met with a brilliant re- 
ception wherever he went. The Venetians 
were then at the zenith of their power. As 
early as 1355 the Bailo, or governor, of 
Constantinople had advised the senate to 
seize the inheritance of Byzantium without 
more ado. Now, however, they lost 
Athens in May, 1402. Antonio Acciajuoli 
gathered a force in Livadia, the strongest 
place in the country, and captured the 
citadel in 1403, after a heroic defence. 

But at that moment all eyes were turned 
eastward. When Timur, the Mongolian 
ruler of Samarkand, began to extend his 
conquests westward, he came into collision 
with the Ottoman emirate. The struggle 
of these two great powers lor the posses- 
sion of Western Asia was decided on 
July 20th, 1402, in the murderous battle 
of Angora. Bajazet himself fell into 
Timur’s hands, and died in captivity on 
March 8th, 1403. But in the spring of 
1403, Tamerlane turned eastwards again 
without attempting to cross the Helles- 
pont, as his fleet consisted only of 
twenty- two ships of Trebizoiyl. 




THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST OF 
BYZANTIUM 

THE CRESCENT TRIUMPHS OVER THE CROSS 


■"THOSE of Baj'azet’s sons who had escaped 
* the carnage began fighting among 
themselves for the throne which they had set 
up again in Brusa and Adrianople. Hence- 
forward Brusa and Aidin were to be the 
citadels of pure Turkish power in Asia. 
Christian Europe was too busy with inter- 
necine strife to utilise the moment of 
Ottoman helplessness, an opportunity 
which never recurred. The papacy was 
paralysed by the Great Schism. Before 
the Emperor Manuel had returned from 
Paris, where he had learned the news of 
Bajazet’s destruction, the eldest son of 
the fallen emperor, Suleiman, had been 
proclaimed emir in Adrianople. 

The Greek princes hastened to resume 
their old feudal relations with the Sublime 
Porte. Antonio Acciajuoli paid a visit to 
Suleiman in person to ask his help against 
Venice in the struggle tor Athens. From 
March 31st. 1405, the Venetians were 
forced to leave Antonio in possession of 
Athens ; he would agree only to style 
himself their vassal. Yet their power in 
the Levant was on the rise, and their..* - 
maridme preponderance was undisputed 
at the time when they retired from Attica. 
While Genoa, their rival, was on the point 
of collapse, the mistress of the Adriatic, 
under her Doges Michele Steno (1401- 
1413) and Tommaso Mocenigo (1414-1423) 
was still at the zenith of her power. 

When for this reason she delayed, in 
common with the western powers, to avenge 
_ . Nicopolis, her means of resistance 

yaMic were S p eec jj]y paralysed before 
. the advance of the Ottomans in 
” new strength. Under the Doge 
Francesco Foscari (1423-1457) the prudent 
republic sought by the acquisition of 
Italian territory to secure firmer founda- 
tions for her vanishing and disputed power. 

The wars aroused by the hatred and 
jealousy of the four sons of Bajazet in 


their struggle for the throne lasted for a 
decade. Fortunately for the Turkish 
Empire no partition resulted, but dynastic 
unity, the fundamental principle of the 
house of Osman, was preserved. Suleiman 
(I.) was killed behind Adiianople on 
June 5th, 1410, while fleeing 
- - from his brother Musa ; Musa 

B&ron* y t ^ ien l° st his throne and his 
life at the hands of Mohammed 
I. (1413-1421), the third and most fortu- 
nate of the hostile brothers, after a victory 
on the plain of Tshamorlu, not far from 
Sofia, on July 10th. Mohammed had con- 
cluded a close alliance with Manuel, and 
being on the best of terms with him, gave 
him back a number of Macedonian and 
Thessalian places which he had taken from 
Musa, including the splendid Thessalonica. 

Again, and for the last time, the affairs of 
the East Romans seemed to have taken a 
favourable turn. The emir had also assured 
considerable remissions of taxation, with 
commercial and territorial concessions, 
to the remaining members of the Christian 
league, Venice, Genoa, the Knights of 
St. John in Rhodes, and the duke Jacopo 
Crispo of Naxos. In the security of peace 
with the Ottomans the Greek Emperor 
Manuel, whose restless co-regent John VII. 
had died in a monastery, was able to visit 
the miserable remnants of his empire. 
He spent the winter of 1414-1415 in 
Thessalonica, the possession of his son 
Andronicus. He then assisted his son 
Theodore (II.), the despot of Misithra, to 
subjugate the refractory barons and 
toparchs of the Peloponnese in 1415. 

At the same time he zealously urged on 
the construction of the Hexamilion, the wall 
across the isthmus, which was to serve as 
a defence against the barbarians, as 
formerly in the time of the Persian wars. 
Contemporary writers express their aston- 
ishment at this bulwark of defence, as 
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though it were comparable with the 
famous walls of Hadrian. They were, 
however, soon to learn that it was no 
obstacle to the Janissaries. In 1417 the 
crown prince, John (VIII.), appeared with 
the intention of making Misithra his base 
of operations for the subjugation of the 
rebellious Genoese centurion Zaccaria of 

Albanian Troon* Achaia (1404-32) ; he then 
let loose his Albanian 
tro °P s , u P° n } he Venetian 
possessions also, and de- 
stroyed his good relations with the 
republic. The latter espoused the cause 
of the centurion, and in 1419 wrested 
from the East Romans the important 
position of Monembasia, the home of the 
once admired Malvasier. 

Mohammed, who had been indefatigable 
in the task of resubjugating 
the emirs of Asia Minor, had 
always proved an honour- 
able ally of the Byzantines. 

Manuel, therefore, displayed 
a considerable lack of fore- 
sight in supporting the cause 
of a rebel pretending to be 
Prince Mustafa, who had dis- 
appeared in 1402 ; again, on 
Mohammed’s death, in 1421, 

Manuel was persuaded by his 
son John (VIII.) to play off 
this pseudo Mustafa against 
the youthful heir, Murad II. 

(1421-1451). The impostor 



dudng the Peloponnese to the position 
of a tributary vassal state. Smitten by an 
apoplectic stroke, Manuel retired from the 
government in 1423 and took monastic 
vows in 1424. His son, John VIII. (1423- 
1448), concluded peace with Murad, who 
made him pay 30,000 ducats for the 
Morea, and seized most of his possessions 
in Macedonia and on the Black Sea. 

Meanwhile, the emperor’s enterprising 
brothers, Thomas and Constantine Palaeo- 
logus, were successfully extending their 
supremacy in the Peloponnese, where the 
last remnants of Frankish power, with the 
exception of the Venetian fortresses, fell 
into their hands between 1428 and 1430. 
However, on March 29th, 1430, Murad II. 
reduced the fortress of Thessalonica, the 
old capital of the Lombard kingdom, 
which for more than two cen- 
turies had served as a base 
for the Frankish conquests of 
Hellas. Under the name of 
Salonika it became hencefor- 
ward one of the first commer- 
cial ports and naval stations 
of Turkey in Europe. After 
the fall of Thessalonica the 
emir sent his pasha, Sinan, to 
subjugate Epirus. In that 
country Carlo I. Tocco, the 
brother-in-law of Antonio, had 
died at Janina on July 4th, 
1429, leaving no legitimate 
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. , . BAIA2KT I heir. His fair kingdom, which 

was defeated, and strangled Thu ottomai emperor nu 8 d from since 1381 had included 
m Adnanople at the beginning i» 8 »toi 403 . He conquered Bui- Albania, Acamania, Ithaca, 
of 1422. In June, 1422, Murad «S Zacynthus, Cephallenia, and 

advanced upon Constantinople Leucadia, went to his nephew 

with 50,000 men. I he capital, ^ 1 Tr ' — ■"* ■■ 

which had made alliance with Mustafa, a 
revolted younger brother of the emir, was 
saved, though Mustafa himself was de- 
feated and suppressed. The work of 
vengeance could now Ire begun. First, the 
warlike Murad sent his vizir Turakhan to 
Thessalonica, which was saved only by the 
help of Venice. Andronicus ceded it to 
the republic in 1423 tor purchase-money 
amounting to 50,000 ducats. However, 

Turakhan then burst forth from Thessaly 
to expel from the Morea Theodore of 
Misithra and the Venetians, on whom he 
desired vengeance for Pietro Loredano’s 
destruction of the Turkish fleet at Gallipoli 
nn May 29th, 14x6. The wall across the 
isthmus was stormed by the Janissaries 
and destroyed on May 22nd, 1423. The 
victors contented themselves with re- 
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Carlo II. (1429-1448), the son 
of his brother Leonardo. However, the 
Turks took up the cause of Memnone, an 
ambitious illegitimate son of the deceased, 
and forced Janina to surrender on October 
nth, 1430, after a long siege. Carlo II. 
Tocco thereupon became tributary to the 
emir for Epirus and Acarnania. Mean- 
The Pope'. * tJ ! e Emperor John 
Plan to Expel who was m despair 

the Turks ^ , th , e ] ° ss ° f Thessalonica, 
had hastened westward, to 
make his submission to the Roman Church 
and to seek help from the co-religionists. 
To Murad's fierce resentment his appeals 
for help were again directed to Rome. Pope 
Eugenius IV. zealously urged a new scheme 
for reunion, deceiving himself and others 
with the hope that the brief and infrequent 
efforts of the West to ‘repel the followers 
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of the crescent would now culminate in a 
great enterprise for the final expulsion of 
the Turk. In view of the extremity of the 
danger, the project of union — in other 
woras, submission — was now considered 
in full seriousness by the emperor and 
most of the prelates, including the 
oecumenical patriarch Joseph. 

The “ Florentinum,” the decree of union 
which was solemnly recited on July 6th, 
1439, in the cathedral of Florence, is of im- 

E ortance in so far as it became the dogmatic 
asis for the actual reunion of the Ruthcn- 
ians, Roumanians, Armenians, Jacobites, 
Nestorians, and Maronites. Constantinople, 
however, held different 
views. Monks and laity 
alike declined to confirm 
the convention which 
the imperial govern- 
ment and the hierarchy 
had concluded. The 
latter were defeated in 
the unequal struggle 
against a national will, 
which, though impotent 
in all else, was im- 
placably obstinate on 
this particular point of 
anti-Latinism. The 
agreement of Florence 
was torn in pieces, and 
the church of St. Sophia 
was doomed to become 
a mosque. 

In the spring of 1441 
the Turks devastated 
Lower Hungary as far 
as the Theiss, and also 
Slavonia and the district 
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Christoph of Corona to Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Albania to preach the Crusade. The 
mobilisation of the fleet was begun in 
Venice. However, the majority of the 
western princes viewed the enterprise with 
indifference ; exceptions were the Poles, 
Wallachians, and the lower 
classes in Hungary, who took up 
arms in every quarter. In July, 
1443, the crusading army set out 
under King Wladislaw 111 . of Poland and 
Hunyadi, accompanied by Cardinal Cesarini 
and the fugitive Servian king George 
Brankovic, advanced through Servia, de- 
feated the Turks at Nish on November 3rd, 
reached Sofia, and 
crossed the plateau be- 
tween the Balkans and 
the Ichtiman Sredna 
G o r a at Mirkovo, 
arriving finally at 
Zlatitza. The defeat of 
the Turks at Kunovitza 
on December 24th, 1443, 
brought about an 
Albanian rising under 
George Kastriota, or 
Skanderbeg ; and in 
1444, in spite of the 
cardinal’s opposition, 
the Hungarians con- 
cluded a ten-years, 
peace with Murad at 
Szegedin, by the terms 
of which Wallachia, as a 
Turkish tributary state, 
fell to Hungary, Bulgaria 
was left to the Porte, and 
Servia was restored to 
Brankovic; neither 


aMvwiiMM.uuwuBiuH.t ONE OF THE Turkish janissaries j k nor Hungarians 

between the Save and type of the soldiers whose fortitude and prowess , ° , . 

the Dravc Fortunately w ®re the qualities which went largely to the were henceforward to 

for Christendom, Janos “*. np of the p ° w " ° f “ e otto ““ ; E " p, ~ cross the Danube. 
Hunyadi, who had been appointed Count 


of Temesvar and Duke of Transylvania in 
1441 as a reward for faithful service, took 
up the supreme command among the towns 
on the southern frontier. Among other 
exploits he defeated the Roumelian 
_ Beglerbeg Kulle-Shahin in the 

® s spring of 1442 at Vasap on the 
, Jalomita. Pope Eugenius had 
despatched earnest appeals to 
the western princes calling for union and 
defensive measures. At the beginning 
of 1443 he issued a general circular, im- 
posing a tithe upon the Church for the 
Turkish war ; he also sent Cardinal 
Giuliano Cesarini to Hungary and Bishop 


But in the meantime the papal fleet 
under Luigi Loredano and Francesco ■ 
Condolmieri had appeared in the waters 
of the Levant ; the leaders sent letters 
adjuring the Hungarians to avail them- 
selves of this favourable opportunity. Per- 
suaded by the eloquence of Cesarini, the 
Hungarians broke the peace ; Murad, who 
had carried his army over the Hellespont 
in Genoese transports, met them on the 
shore of the Black Sea. On November 
10th, 1444, was fought the battle of Varna, 
which after some initial success, resulted 
in a severe Christian defeat. King Wladis- 
law fell in a sudden charge upon the 
Janissaries, delivered out of jealousy of 
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Hunyadi ; Cesarini was killed in flight, and 
Hunyadi alone was able to conduct an 
orderly retreat of his troop across the 
Danube. Western Christianity was deeply 
humiliated. The Emperor John VIII. 
attempted to make his pace with the 
v , emir by means of gifts ; the 
p"* ee Venetians, in fear for their 
With Turks t ra ^ e > concluded a special 
peace with the Turks on 
February 23rd, 1446. Constantine of 
Misithra alone continued his resistance, 
and with such success that he made a 
triumphant advance into Central Greece, 
hoping for Skanderbeg’s help. The atten- 
tion of the latter was, however, claimed 
by a war with Venice ; 
apparently, the Sig- 
noria was not ignorant 
6 f the revolt among 
the Albanian chieftains 
excited by the Turks, 
as Skanderbeg was in 
close relations with 
King Alfonso of 
Naples, the enemy of 
the Venetians . A s 
soon as Murad found 
his hands free, he left 
Seres in the spring of 
1446, at the appeal of 
Ncrio II. Acciajuoli 
and his general Tura- 
khan in Central Greece, 
and set out to crush 
the bold Palacologus 
in the Peloponnese. 

Constantine o f f e r e d 
him Northern Hellas 
the price of the 


as 

M o r e a 



1446, the last bulwark of Greek freedom 
fell into their hands. The whole of the 
Peloponnese lay open ; with incalculable 
booty and 60,000 slaves of war, Murad 
■returned to Thebes, whither Constantine 
andThomas had sent their plenipotentiaries 
in the spring of 1447. ®y payment of 
a poll tax they secured the continuance 
of their precarious predominance in the 
Peloponnese. A year after this peace the 
Byzantine emperor, John VIII., died on 
October 13th, 1448, in the castle of Misi- 
thra, above the ruins of Sparta ; on 
January 6th, 1449, his son received the 
deputies from the capital, who delivered 
to him the diadem and purple. With the 
emir’s permission, to 
secure which he had 
sent his councilloi 
Phrantzcs at the be- 
ginning of December. 
Constantine XI. 
Dragases, the last suc- 
cessor of Constantine 
the Great, assumed 
the crown of thorns of 
the East Roman 
Empire ; while his 
brothers Thomas and 
Demetrius divided the 
responsibilities of the 
Peloponnese, he sailed 
to Byzantium, on 
March 12th, in Cata- 
lonian slaps. The em- 
peror was leceived 
with great rejoicing 
in his new state, which 
was limited, as in the 
times of ancient 


Murad the consolidator of ottoman power Greece, to the en 

- Sultan Mohammed II. was the great consolidator of ^ 


answered by imprison- ^““'“the Jddie th of £? 


. — fifteenth century, VIFOTIS Ol tllC CClStlp. 

aiTl* and in 14 M captured Constantinople and established A few da VS aft or thf 

1 n p cmpi " tEere ' rei * nfa * from 1451 tm 1481 - battle of y Varna, the 

emir had again wrested victory from the 
grasp of the noble Hunyadi of Hungary 
in the three days’ battle of Kossovo on 
the Amsel, on October 17-iQth, 1448. 
The Pope, Nicholas V., who was naturally 
timid, was so terrified bv 

m • t r .11, .a , ■ *, 


ing Constantine s 
bassadors. among 
whom was the historian Chalkondyles. 
The battle began, the last great effort 
of the Hellenes against the Asiatic bar- 
barians who were preparing, as afore- 
time under Xerxes, to rush upon the 
Peloponnese. 

The Turks had now brought that most 
terrible of western inventions, artillery, 
to such perfection that the walls of 
the Greek towns could not hold out 
against them. For three days their 
cannon-balls breached the defences of the 
Hexamilion, and on December 10th the 
Janissaries and Serbs were sent forward 
to storm the breach ; on December 14th, 
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Bulwark ** <k * tkis defeat that he advised 
Against the Turk , the Hungarians through 
his nuncio to remain 
within their own frontiers ; he urged that it 
was no longer Greece, but Hungary, that 
was the bulwark against the Turk. 

King Stephen of Bosnia had already 
reverted to the Roman Church in the 
time of Eugcnius IV. ; Nicholas V. 
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was chiefly busied in opposing the sect of 
the Patarenes, who were m alliance with 
the Turks. The monastic and secular 
clergy, building on the emu’s favoui, 
sought to lay hands on the Chuich pro- 
pel ty of Bosnia, at a later date the 
Bosman — that is, the Slavonic — magnates 
embraced Mohammedanism with enthu- 
siasm. But of Slavonic race also was the 
famous Christian hero George Kastriota, 
who had begun his struggle against the 
Tuiks in 1444, with the victory m the 
Dibra, and kept the standard of freedom 
flying in Albania for twenty years with un- 
bioken courage and supported by the Pope 
The same Pope supported, with utmost 


to his powerful son, Mohammed II (1431- 
1481), who ascended the Ottoman throne 
at the age of twenty-one The Duke of 
Athens, Neno II , also died in the same year 
as Murad Mohammed II had no intention 
of allowing Attica to fall into the hands of 
the Venetians, who had seized the island 
of iEgma in the summer of 1451 For the 
moment he sent to Athens the son of 
Antonio Acciajuoli, who was living at the 
sultan’s couit, and was iceeived with 
enthusiasm by the orthodox population, 
who favoui edthi Tuiks 

Mohammed also solemnly renewed the 
pledgts of pi au and friendship with 
Byzantium, as with other pi tty states 



THE HISTORIC TOWN OF THESSALONICA THE MODERN SALONICA 


This ancient capital of the Lombards, famous in Scripture through Paul s epistles to the Thessalomans, served for 
more than two centuries as the base ofthe Frankish conquests of Hellas and fell to the Turks, under Murad II , in 1430 


sympathy and silf saaifice, the couist 
of the sti uggle foi Rhodes, and also 
th.it foi the island of Cypi us, which was 
thieatened by the luiks shortly after- 
waids , he placed half of the French 
indulgence money at the disposal ot the 
king of Cypi us Between 1454 and 1455 
a German popular book was punted foi 
the first time with the movable types of 
the Mainz Bible, “ Eyn manung dcr 
ci istenhclt widder die durken ” (in the 
Hof und Staatsbibliothek at Munich), an 
appeal to take the held against the Turks 
and to exterminate them The pamphlet 
is m duect connection with the Cypriote 
indulgence. When Murad died, on Feb- 
ruary 5th 1451, he left a heritage of war 


While, howe\ei, he was occupied in Asia 
with the subjugation ot the refractory 
Emu Ibiahim of Kaiaman, the Emperor 
Constantine XI. Dragases conceived the 
unhappy idea of demanding twice the ran- 
som offered by the Turks for the Ottoman 
jinnee Urkhan, who was then a prisoner in 
Constantmojile The Grand Vizir, Caliph 
Pasha, who befriended the Greeks, was 
horrified at the picsumptuous folly of 
this demand, which the Greek ambassador 
brought to the camp of Akshehir 
Mohammed immediately concluded peace 
with the ruler of Kaiaman and satisfied 
the Janissaries with monetaiy gifts, with 
the object of gaming freedom to concen- 
trate the whole of his strength upon 
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Constantinople. Making Adrianople his 200 auxiliary troops. In his following 

base of operations, he cut off the revenues was the archbishop Leonard of Mitylene, 

of the Strymon, now Vardar, which were who has left us an account of the siege 

destined for the maintenance of Urkhan. of the town. The festival of union, 

In the spring of 1452 he began the con- which was celebrated in the church of 

struction of a fortress at a spot where the St. Sophia on December 12th, 1452, 

Bosphorus is narrowest, its breadth being with prayers both for the Pope and 

only 550 metres, and where a strong for the uniate patriarch Gregor, who 

current, still known to the had been living in banishment since 

Emperor • Turks as “ the devil’s stream,” 1450, was in reality a mere farce. The 

s k] j carries ships from the Asiatic schismatic clergy were furious with the 

em * side to the promontory of Her- emperor for his public adherence to the 

maion on the European side. It was here union ; the mob uttered curses on the 

in antiquity that Xerxes crossed with his uniates, and the harbour workmen drank 

army by the bridge of Mandrocles. to the destruction of the Pope. The 

Opposite to Anadoli Hissar, previously “ archduke ” (high admiral and chief 

built by Bajazet upon the ruins of the of the artillery) Lukas Notaras, the 

Byzantine state piison, the “ Towers of chief official of the helpless empire, 

Lethe,” rose the bastion with walls 25 feet represented the sentiments of true ortho- 
thick. and bo feet high, known to the dox animosity with the words, “ We 

Turks as Boghaskessen, and to the Greeks would rather see the turban of Turkey 

as Laimokopion- that is, decapitator. than the tiara of Rome in our city.’ 

The possession of the two castles of Rumili With the exception of the Pope and 

and Anadoli Hissar 
enabled Moham- 
med to cut the 
communications of 
the Genoese and 
Venetians with 
their colonies in 
Pontus. The em- 
peror’s protesta- 
tions and proposals 
were totally disre- 
garded by the emir, 
who beheaded 
the second am- 
bassador, as he 
had threatened, 
and definitely 
declared war in 
June, 1452. 

Constantine XI. 
now showed 
further inclination 
to union with the 
Latins ; however 
anxious he may 
lave been to ac- 
;omplish this pro- 
ect, he was unable 
to bend his people 
to his will. In May, 
t452, the Pope 
ent C a r d in a 1 
sidore, an enthusi- 
istically patriotic 
jreek, as legate to 
Byzantium with 
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SOLDIERS OF THE CRUSADES AND ARTILLERY OF THE MEDIEVAL AGES 
In this old print we see, ready Tor action, some of the cumbrous machines of war described on the opposite page 


Alfonso the Noble of Aragon, Navane, 
Naples, and Sicily, who was really 
furthering his own political end®, the 
only Christian poweis who gave the 
Gieek emperor any real help were the two 
lepublics of Genoa* and Venice. They 
possessed an incalculable amount of public 
and pnvate pioperty in Galata, Pera, and 
the Pontic colonies. In Galata the Genoese 
had strengthened their fortifications a 
short time before, and had raised their 
long-famous tower. They and their colony 
of Chios sent two ships and 700 soldiers 
undei Giovanni Longo of the Giustiniano 
family. So recently as September 10th 
14*51, the Venetians had renewed their 
commercial treaty with Mohammed , hence 
the ambiguity of the instructions which 
they ga\e to Jacopo Loiedano, the com- 
., . mander of their fleet. 

Mighty Army No action was taken by 

of Atuok, th ten d galley £ 

Con.Unt.nopl. whlch 

acopo Veniero, archbishop of Ragusa, 

’om Porto Recanati as legate on April 28th. 

On March 23rd, 1453, the Emir Moham- 
med started horn Adrianople. On April 
bth he was within half a mile of Constan- 
tinople with an army of 165,000 fanatics 
greedy foi plunder. To this overwhelm- 
ing force the Gieek emperoi could oppose 


i; 


a total of only 4,071 aimt 1 Gieeks and 
some 2,000 foioigneis, including Genoese, 
Venetians, Cietans, Romms, and 
Spaniards The siege was lx gun foith- 
with , its details have been transmitted 
to us by a number of cye-witnesscs. 
Fouiteen batteries on the land side and 
twelve heavy guns at special points hurled 
stone cannon-balls of even 500 pounds 
weight day and night upon the city. A 
bold resistance was offered, m which the 
emperor himself was specially distin- 
guished, as also was Giustiniam with his 
foreign troops, who worked incessantly 
to repan the breaches The colossal walls 
with their toweis and breaches remain as 
evidence of the stiength of the Byzantine 
fortress, and of the fuiy of the struggle 
which then raged about it. The German 
Johann Grant, by driving countermines 
at the Egrikapu gate, forced the Tuiks 
to abandon their mining operations at the 
Blachernae gate in May. Many Greeks, 
however, instead of 1 rearing their part in 
the struggle, consoled themselves with the 
prophecies ot the monks, to the effect 
that the Turks would make their way into 
the city as far as the pillars of Constantine 
and would then be driven out of the town 
to the very botdeis of Persia by ari angel 
from heaven. 
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Whan Mohammed was able to begin his 
attacks from the sea side, from which the 
Greek fire had driven him for a time, the fate 
of the city was sealed. In the night of the 
21st and 22nd of April he dragged his ships 
over a roller- way across the isthmus from 
Top-hanc on the Bosphorus to Kassim 
_ _ . Pasha. Constantine rejected 

Tk« OlorioM a flnal proposal t0 surr ender. 

Constantine 0tl Tuesda y> Ma y 2 9 th ’ 1453. 

the tremendous assault was 

begun at two o’clock at night. Sagan 
Pasha at last forced his way through a 
breach with his Janissaries. Giustiniani 
was wounded and fled to a ship. Con- 
stantine XI. fell dead upon the heaped-up 
corpses of his faithful adherents. 

His splendid death, says Gibbon, is more 
glorious than the long prosperity of the 
Byzantine Ciesars. When his blood- 
stained body was at length discovered, the 
Turks cut off the head and brought it to 
the emir. In fierce delight 
he ordered it to be placed 
uponthesummitof J ustiman’s 
bronze pillar, and afterwards 
sent it round to the governors 
of his Asiatic provinces foi 
exhibition. Cardinal Isidore 
had the presence of mind to 
exchange lus purple robe foi 
the uniform oi a dead soldier ; 
he was thrown into prison, 
but afterwards escaped to the 
Morea and to Venice, bringing 
to the West the first detailed 
account of the event which 
was to exercise so vast an 
importance on the history of 
the world. Thousands had 
taken refuge in St. Sophia, 
the church which they had { 
scorned as a means of spiritual j* 
salvation since the union 
festival of the previous 
December. ‘‘It at that 
moment,” says a Greek his- 
torian, “an angel had des- 
cended from heaven and had 
commanded, ‘Accept the 
union of the churches,’ they 
would have preferred falling 
into the hands of the Turks 
to surrender to Rome.” 

The massacre which broke 
out in the town and in the 
church was checked only by 
the consideration 
living were of value 
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ransom. According to an entry in the 
journal of the Venetian Barbaro, the 
prisoners amounted to 60,000 ; the 
plunder was valued at 300,000. ducats, 
and it became proverbial to account for 
a man’s wealth by saying that he must 
have been at the conquest of Constan- 
tinople. On the morning of May 30th, when 
Mohammed rode among the devastated 
ruins of Constantine’s buildings, which 
had seen many a splendid century of time 
and had housed the glory of so many 
monarchs, he pondered the lines of the 
Persian poet, “ The spider weaves her web 
in the emperor’s house, and the owl wakes 
the echoes with her scream in the royal 
chambers of Afrasiab (Samarkand).” 

The capture of Constantinople gave to 
the emir, Mohammed II., the key to the 
Black Sea and the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The new monarch contented himself 
with levying a poll tax on the conquered ; 
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One of the most momentous events in history was the fall of the Byzantine Empire with the rapitulation of Constantinople 
to Mohammed II m May 145 i The Turks established themselves in the great capital of tne Ea*r rn Empire and the 
Church of Holy Wisdom (St Sophia) became a Mohammedan mosque the Ciescent bad triumphed over the Cross 


he also attimptcd to diaw the Greek 
priesthood into his toils by declaimg foi 
the anti union paity and appointing as 
pati larch the orthodox Gennadies The 
emir was henceforward sedulously cauful 
that the rights of pi cvious cmpeiors, 
especially the confii mation of the pati larc li 
in office, should icmain in his 


Corruption 


hands In this case Ihtit was 


on!c y .“dtr ™ possibility of an invest! 

tuie quail cl Hcnceforwaid 
the patuarch was obliged to buy his posi- 
tion from the emu and shoitly afterwards 
from the cln< f officials of the empnc as 
well, at a high 1 ate of purchase Mohamme d 
the conqueior transformed the ttmple 
of the Holy Wisdom (Nt Sophia) into a 
praying house of the servants of Allah 
The new patriarch was given the serond 
best church, that of the apostles, as his 
patnarchion , however, this was pulled 
down two years later, and the memorial 
column of the mighty empire-founder 
was afterwards erected on the site It was 
not until 1606 that the Phanansts — i e , 
Christians in Phanar, the Greek quarter 
of the Golden Horn — were able to make 
the modest chuich of St Geoige then 
lehgious centre The families from Trebi- 
zond, Kassa, Amastns, and othei places, 
who settled here soon formed a pluto- 


cracy, and, as bankeis became indispens- 
able to the Ottoman go\ c 1 mm nt which was 
always in w uit of money The Phanansts 
obtained the most puxluctivc posts, and 
their daughteis bceamc influential in the 
huems of the Seiaglio and of the Iurkish 
grandt es 1 he higher spiritual and sc'cular 
classes of Gicih society ended by making 
common cause fen mutual piofit with 
their Mohammedan masteis, with the 
object of plundeiing the Christian rayahs 
It became usual foi Greeks from Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna the Ptloponnese, 
and the islands to occupy the bishops’ 
thrones m the Tuikisli Empire and to 
throng the monasteries of Mount Athos 
The Phanariote clergv weie bound by 
no national ties to then people, and 
weie often entile ly out of sympathy 
with the inhabitants of then dioceses 
in Euiojie and Asia. This 
„ , an ecclesiastical and secular 
oiem we 0 f Greeks over 

Common Roumanians, and 

Arabs gradually engendered deep hatred, 
and was the cause of the intricate linguistic 
and ecclesiastical complications which still 
exert a confusing and embittering influence 
upon the national questions and struggles 
of the Balkan states Hencefor^jgpEJ, 
the Greek clergy m every e^iayffi 
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preferred siding with the Ottomans to 
accepting the tutelage of the Pope ; for 
them the sultan’s rule eventually proved 
more tolerable and more profitable than, 
for instance, the hated government of the 
Venetians, who desired to enchain soul 
as well as body. Mohammed also sum- 
moned the Archbishop of Armenia from 
w Brusa to Constantinople and 

_ ** *” appointed him patriarch ; from 
i rop t that date numerous Armenian 

*** * * immigrants streamed into 
Constantinople. The news of the great 
Turkish victory over the " Christian 
dogs ” soon reached every country in 
the East. The Emir Mohammed had 
now success on his side, and prestige has 
always counted for more with the East 
than with the West. Western Europe, 
however, burst into loud lamentation over 
the heavy loss which Christendom had 
suffered. The literature of this century 
resounds with threnodies or songs of woe 
upon the fall of the eternal city. With 
twenty or thirty thousand warriors and 
a few ships, Christian Europe might have 
brought salvation ; but now the banner 
of the Cross had bowed before the sacred 
standard of Mohammed. 

Retribution was paid tothe full. For two 
centuries the West trembled before the 


increasing financial difficulties, and the 
commercial interests which they valued 
above everything decided the question, 
Genoa also attempted to enter into rela- 
tions with the emir, and in Naples, 
Florence and Milan men rejoiced openly 
at the embarrassment of the lagoon city. 
The remainder of Western Europe re- 
mained inactive. No one, indeed, confessed 
to inaction ; on the contrary, official 
announcements were made by all the 
princes of their readiness to help in driving 
out the Turk, With the exception of 
Hungary, Alfonso of Portugal alone mani- 
fested any serious intent ; but his attempts 
at relief were interrupted by the North 
African Moorish states of Fez and Ceuta. 
The mournful news reached Rome from 
Cyprus and Rhodes that a Turkish fleet 
of fifty-six sail had attacked Moncastro in 
the Black Sea, surprised Sebastopol, raided 
Kassa, Sudak, and Balaclava, and de- 
vastated the coast of the Crimea. 


Nicholas V. issued invitations for a peace 
conference at Rome. On August 30th, 
1454, Venice, Milan, and Florence there 


concluded a twenty-five years’ league 
d ... for securing the safety of 

„ * “ d their states. This peace 

oMkVaT • marks /he true renais- 
sance of art and science 


Mohamm'dan rulers on the Bosphorus. 
The eailiest news of the fall of Eastern 
Rome and the bloody end of the bravest 
of the Paheologi was received at Venice 
on June icjth. On June 20th the signoria 
imparted it to the Pope, who was deeply 
shocked and at once sent out legates to 
try and secure peace among the Italian 
states, which weie torn by internecine 
conflict. On September 30th, Nicholas V. 
issued a great appeal for a new Crusa de, and 
in 1454 the Reichstag of Ofen appointed 
Hunyadi commander-in-chief. On the 
other hand, the Venetian Bartolommeo 
Marcello concluded a peace on April 
18th, 1454, with the “ ruler of the faith- 
ful,” which became the basis 
_ ppc * N of all subsequent relations 
c V w between Venice and the Porte. 

The first article of this disgrace- 
ful convention ran thus : " Between the 
Emir Mohammed and the Signoria of 
Venice exists peace and friendship now 
as formerly.” Yet the emir had executed 
the Venetian Bailo in Constantinople, 
and was holding 500 Venetian subjects 
as prisoners. But the consideration of 
their warlike neighbours in Italy, their 


in Italy. Together with las Crusade 
preachers, Nicholas V. had sent out a 
band of emissaries and messengers pro- 
vided with considerable sums to all 
the countries in Europe and Asia which 
the Ottomans had subdued, with orders to 
discover the manuscripts carried from Con- 
stantinople and to buy them up at any price. 
Pope Calixtus III. issued a new 
Crusade Bull on May 15th, 1455. The 
order of the Minorites worked miracles of 
eloquence as Crusade preachers ; in par- 
ticular, Capistrano and Heinrich Kalteisen 
of Coblenz succeeded in gathering and 
exciting the masses of the people. 
Charles VII. of France absolutely forbade 
meetings in his country, and retained 
the crusading fleet for service against 
England. Burgundy embezzled the funds 
for the Crusade. Alfonso of Naples misused 
the papal fleet for an expedition against 
Genoa ,; and in 1455 King Christian 
of Denmark and Norway plundered the 
cathedral sacristy of Roskilde of the 
"Turkish offerings” given by the pious. 
In vain did. Calixtus order that the angelus 
should summon all Christians at midday 
to prayer against their hereditary foe. 
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THE SHINING OF THE CRESCENT 

OTTOMAN POWER AT ITS ZENITH 

THE GREAT AGE OF SULEIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT 


1 VAOHAMMED II. was confirmed in his 
*'I resolution to act on the aggressive by 
observing the fruitless endeavours of the 
Holy Father to induce the Eurojiean 
nationalities to unite for the repulse of 
Islam. With true foresight the Ottoman 
ruler recognised that Hunyadi and Skan- 
derbeg were his most dangerous opponents. 
In July, 1455, he conquered the well- 
fortified Servian mining town of Novoberdo 
with all its treasures. In Krushevatz, on the 
western Morava, he established a foundry 
in which his workmen, including German, 
Hungarian, Italian, and other Christians, 
were busied day and night in casting 
heavy guns for the siege of Belgrade. 
Careful war organisation of this kind, 
extending even to the smallest details and 
the most remote contingencies, was at that 
time unprecedented in the West. 

Belgrade had been invested since J une, 
1456 ; the courage of the besieged was be- 
ginning to fail by the time that “ the three 
Johns ’’approached. Hunyadi, Capistrano, 
and the papal legate Carvajal advanced at 
the head of an army consisting mainly 
of ill-armed citizens, peasants, monks, 
hermits, and students, with a few German 
men-at-arms and three hundred Poles. 
On July 14th, 1456, they reached Greek 
Weissenburg. Carvajal had failed to 
reconcile the Emperor Frederic III. with 
King Ladislaus Posthumus of Hungary. 
The Hungarian nobility themselves stood 
aloof. The troops, however, inflamed by 
. the inspiring eloquence of 

. Capistrano, broke the Turk- 

Pr«^'.d ish barrier ° f 5hi P S in tHe 

r« «#■ Danube after a murderous 

conflict of five hours’ duration. A bold 
sortie gained some breathing space for the 
besieged ; the emir himself was wounded. 
Belgrade, the outpost of Christianity, was 
saved, but Servia was lost. A fearful epi- 
demic decimated the army and carried off 
the heroic Hunyadi on August nth, 1456 ; 


the aged Capistrano also succumbed on 
October 23rd at Illok, on the Danube, 
the most beautiful town of Sarmatia. 

The complete indifference of the Wes- 
tern powei s obliged the Pope in December, 
145b, to apply for help against the Turks 
to the Christian king of Ethiopia, to the 
_ . Christian* in Syria, Georgia, 

_“ r 11 and Peisia, even tpUzun Hasan, 
ConqueX ^ chieftain () f the Turko . 

o ervim mans G f {j ie White Ram. The 

Turks had conquered Servia without 

difficulty after the death of the despot 

Georg Brankovic on December 24th, 1457. 

Helene, a daughter of Thomas Palaeologus, 

and the widow of his son Lazar, who had 

died at the end of January, 1458, had 

surrendered the country as a papal fief in 

the hope of thereby securing its safety. 

The whole of the people rose against this 

presumption ; they would rather throw 

themselves into the arms of the Turks than 

attempt to purchase the entirely unreliable 

support of the Latin West at the price of 

their ancestial faith. Albania and Bosnia 

were soon to share the same fate. 

In Bosnia private and sectarian feuds and 
dissensions were raging alike in the ruling 
house which inclined to Rome, and among 
the magnates and the anti-Roman 
Paterines, whose sympathies were Turkish. 
The king Stefan Thomashevic paid for his 
double dealing towards King Matthias of 
Hungary and Mohammed in 1458 under 
the executioner’s axe in 1463 ; thirty 
thousand young Bosnians were incorpor- 
ated with the Janissaries. In vain did 
Stefan’s mother Katherina bequeath her 
lost country to the apostolic chair. 
Hunyadi’s son, Matthias Corvinus, con- 
quered Jaiczc on October 1st, 1463, but 
could not prevent the advance of the 
Turks to the mountain passes of Herze- 
govina and Montenegro, and the victory 
of Islam in 1464. The Franciscans were 
the sole shelter and refuge for the 
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Christians who remained in Bosnia under “ Great Comnenus,” David of Trebizond. 
decrees of toleration and the letter of pro- Athens was no longer a name of importance 
tection issued by Mohammed. in Europe. 

In Albania, notwithstanding the treach- In 1462 the Ottomans began, the sub- 
ery o£ the jealous leaders of his warlike jugation of Wallachia, whose tyranni- 
mountain people, the heroic spirit of cal prince, the Christian Voivode Vlad 
Skanderbeg offered a most tenacious — Vladislav IV., nicknamed Drakul — had 
resistance ; in the autumn of 1457 he roused the sultan's anger by the treacher- 
p j r , eet gained a bloody victory over ous destruction of a Turkish army under 
p ffr>)| the army of Isabeg in the Hama Zenevisi Pasha. Mohammed’s 
ike Turk* Tomomitza. At the same time punitive campaign led him through that 
the papal fleet under Lodovico appalling oak forest where for two miles 
Scarampi deieated the Turks at Metelino. the army marched past the 20,000 Turkish 
But in the summer of 1458 the Morea and and Bulgarian corpses which Vlad had 
Attica were overrun and devastated by impaled in 1461. Vlad Drakul took refuge 
Mohammed’s wild troops ; Athens fell with Matthias Corvinus, who kept him 
into the hands of the Turks in June, as under strict guard, since the fugitive had 
did Corinth on August 6th. In that region plotted for the betrayal of his protector 
Turakhan was summoned by the despots to the emir. His brother Radul, a hostage 
of the Morea, Thomas and Demetrius of Mohammed, obtained the power in 
Palasologus, to quell an Albanian revolt ; Wallachia under Turkish supremacy, 
in 1453 an d ^454 he defeated the Alba- During the six years of his pontificate 
mans in a scries of bloody engagements. (1458-1464) Pius II. (Aineas Silvias) had 
The “ despots ” now felt the conqueror’s worked incessantly to raise a general 
jx>wer. A quarrel began between the crusade. So early as October 13th, 1458, 
Duke of Athens and Bartolommeo Conta- he had issued a vigorous Dull inviting the 
rini, who fled to Stamboul. The emir then Christian princes to a council of war at 
resolved to make a clean sweep. Omar Mantua; but the French cardinals op- 
Pasha, the son of Turakhan, marched _ posed him both publicly and 

into Athens in June, 1456, while a great _ 1 . privately. King Lewis XI. of 

famine wasted the land and a comet ap- f „ France not only retained the 

palled the inhabitants ; two years later the crusade tithes for his own 

Acrojxilis surrendered, as we have related, purposes, but would not allow Duke 
After the massacres in the Peloponnese Philip of Burgundy to perform his promise 
the emir himself appeared in Athens in to the Pope. In 1459 Frederic III. had 
the last weeks of August with a brilliant received the crown of Matthias Corvinus 
following at the invitation of his pasha, from the magnates of Hungary. At the 
Though his arrival marked the beginning Nuremberg Reichstag, the legate, Cardinal 
of four centuries of servitude, he proved Bessarion, strove in vain to heal the breach 
more merciful than Xerxes or Mardonius in between the emperor and Hungary, 
days of old. His admiration of the archi- Disasters soon occurred in rapid suc- 
tecture and situation of the city is related cession. The island of Lemnos, which 
by his flattering biographer kritobulos. belonged to the Genoese family of 
However, the jubilation of the Greeks at Gattilusio,had been betrayed by the Greeks 
the retirement of the Roman clergy from to the Turkish fleet in the spring of 1456. 
the Latin church of the Parthenon Was In September, 1462, Lesbos also fell into 
premature. When Mohammed revisited the the power of Mohammed II. On March 
Parthenon autumn of 1460, 7th, 1461, Thomas, the dethroned despot 

n transformed the Parthe- of the Morea, arrived in Rome by way of 
Moeqne non * nto a m °sque, in anger Corfu ; his brother Demetrius had sub- 
at the repeated revolts of the mitted to the emir at the end of May, 
inhabitants. In 1458 the duke was spared, 1460, and had given him his daughter in 
but he was executed at Thebes in the next marriage ; he died in 1470 as a monk at 
year for treachery. His sons were placed Adrianople. The daughter of Thomas, 
m the Janissary lifeguard. His widow, a the Princess Zoe, married in 1472 the Grand 
daughter of the dynast Demetrius of Prince Ivan III. Vassilievitcli of Moscow, 
Morea, was given in marriage to the former thereby placing her claims in the hands of 
Protovestiarius George Amoirutzis, who Russia. Ivan adopted a new coat-of-arms 
had betrayed to the sultan in 1461 the for Russia, the two-headed eagle, which 
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may be seen to-day in the Kremlin at 
Moscow, and sent an ambassador to 
Stamboul, naturally to no purpose. 
Andreas, recognised as titular despot of 
the Morea by Pope Paul II. in 1465, the last 
male descendant of the royal house of the 
Palaeologi, in order to relieve his financial 
difficulties, sold his rights to the French 
king Charles VIII. in 1494, and bequeathed 
them on his death on April 7, 1502, to the 
Spanish rulers Ferdinand and Isabella. 

In the summer and autumn of 1461 the 
principality of Sinope and the empire of 
Trebizond fell into the hands of the 
Ottomans. Argos was lost on April 3rd, 
1463, and the whole of Bosnia in the 
summer. Ragusa was then placed in a 
highly dangerous position. The Pope 
projected and actually carried out an 
attempt to convert the emir himself, 
holding out as an inducement the posses- 
sion of the whole of the East. At length, 
on July 19th, 1463, the Pope’s zealous 
efforts were rewarded by the reconcilia- 
tion of the emperor with the king of 
Hungary. A convention was executed in 
Vienna-Neustadt, which recognised the 
Corvini as kings so long as their family 
_ , should continue, while securing 

n * *h e succession to the Hapsburgs 

"‘“r in case Matthias should leave no 
m ‘ 1 children. About this time Venice 

and Hungary concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance, upon which Skanderbeg 
reopened hostilities in Albania. Milan and 
the Florentines stood aloof, watching the 
Venetian disasters with malicious joy. 
A Florentine chronicler even relates 
that his countrymen intercepted Venetian 
letters and handed them to the emir. In 
vain did the Pope attempt to dazzle the 
Florentines with a stupendous plan 
lor the partition of Turkey, the first of 
the many subsequent projects of the 
kind which have continued to our own 
limes. When the crusading army in 
Ancona grew tired of waiting and dis- 
banded, Pius II. died in sight of the 
Venetian galleys his life’s object unrealised, 
on August 14th, 1464. 

His successor, the Venetian Pietro 
Barbo, Paul II., resumed his predecessor’s 
task with vigour. Of pressing importance 
was the relief of the bold Skanderbeg 
in his fortress of Kruja, or Croja. In the 
event, the Turks were defeated in 1466 
and 1467, their leader Balaban killed, 
and Kruja saved. But on January 17th, 
1468, Skanderbeg succumbed to the effects 


of a fever at Alassio at the age of sixty. 
Christianity had suffered no severer loss 
since the death of Hunyadi and Capi- 
strano. “ They have lost their sword and 
their shield ! ” cried Mohammed II. in 
joy. The Albanian army was dispersed, 
and the upper and wealthier classes of 
the Albanian population accepted Mo- 
„ .. hammedanism, while the lower 

classes, the ancestors of the 

Conqueror* f ode ™ Catholic Gheges :, pre- 
ferred to retire to the life of 
shepherds and klephts, or brigands, in 
the inaccessible mountain ranges. 

Between 1465 and 1468 the Venetians 
had gained some success in Greek waters 
under Sigismondo Malatesta, who died in 
1468, Vettore Capello, who died in 1467, 
and Niccolo da Canale. To the energetic 
emir this was but a stimulus to raise his 
fleet to the invincible power which it 
attained in 1469. His crews included the 
most capable seamen of the age, Jews and 
Greeks, especially the so-called Stratiotes, 
who then served as mercenaries all over 
Europe. Mohammed started for Greece in 
1470 at the head of an army of 100,000 
men, while his admiral Mahmud Pasha co- 
operated with a fleet of three hundred 
sail. On July 12th, Negropont — Chalcis 
in Euboea — fell after a desperate resist- 
ance. Fortunately for Christendom, the 
Turkoman prince Uzun Hasan created 
a diversion in Asia which drew off the 
main body of the Turkish forces, for the 
Ottoman cavalry had completely overrun 
Croatia to the very borders of Styria 
and Carinthia. 

On June 24th, 1471, the famous “ general 
Christian assembly ” was opened at Ratis- 
bon under the presidency of the emperor. 
Messages of disaster and appeals for help 
rang in the emperor’s ears more impor- 
tunately than ever before. In vain did the 
papal legate strive to heal the quarrel 
between the brothers of the house of Wit- 
telsbach ; in vain did the Venetian ambas- 
sadors make glowing promises; in vain was 
_ it resolved to send em- 

_ * . * .. bassies of peace to Poland 

End of the Council , „ J 
of Katiibon and Hungary The selfish 

point of view from which 
the lethargic emperor began the negotia- 
tions for help against the Turks and im- 
perial reform unfortunately decided the 
attitude of the princes of the empire. Com- 
pared with the great hopes built upon it, the 
assembly came to a miserable conclusion. 
Pope Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) also hoped 
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to secure a general federation of the news arrived of the death of Mohammed II., 
European powers for exclusive action the mighty conqueror who had terrorised 
against the Turks. But on November the whole of Europe for a full generation. 
18th, 1472, died the noble Bessarion, the He died on May 3rd, 1481, at Ankyron, 
life and soul of the movement for resistance near Hunkiar Chairi, between Gebse and 
within the Curia. He, together with famous Herake in Asia Minor. Here, centuries 
Greeks, like Chalkondyles, Laskaris. before, Constantine the Great, who founded 
Argyropulos, and Gaza, had done their the city which Mohammed captured, 
... . work as missioners of Greek life, had breathed his last. On September 
ofOrtak™ to ra ’ se th°se great intel- xoth, Otranto was recovered by the 
Life iTltmly ^ ectua ^ centres in Italy whence cardinal legate Fregoso and King Ferrante 
y the humanist movement sprang, of Naples. 

For the moment, however, defeat followed It is difficult to form an estimate from 
defeat. Disputes broke out between the a Western standpoint of the character of 
Venetians and the cardinal-admiral Carasa, Mohammed II. and of his importance to 
although their united fleet had won vie- Turkish history. When this sultan ex- 
tories at Satalia and Smyrna. pired in the midst of his army, he had 

On July 26th, 147J, the lion-hearted ruled the Ottoman Empire for thirty years, 
Mohammed had crushed the Persian ruler and was nearly fifty three years of age. 
Uzun Hasan at Terjan and was now press- The accounts of contemporary historians 
ing upon his enemies in Albania, on the concerning him are coloured either by 
Adriatic, and on the Danube frontier. A grovelling admiration of his personality 
fruitless victory was gained by Stefan or by hatred and abhorrence of the misery 
the Great, the Voivode of Moldavia, at which he, above all men, brought upon 
Racova on January 4th, 1473, over Christendom. The cruelties practised by 
superior numbers of the enemy. In June his troops.in Austria can hardly have met 
the Genoese colony of Kassa in the Crimea with his approval, resulting as they didin a 
fell into Turkish hands; in 1478 Moham- useless expenditure of force, and the horrors 
med II. appointed the Tartar Mcngli . , u . of Otranto so disgusted him 

Giray as Khan of the Crimea, of the north “ pen * " r * r that he executed the pasha 

coast of Pontus, and of Tartary Minor, responsible for their com- 

under Turkish supremacy. Lepanto and y e ° r “ mission. But in order to 

Leukas were vigorously assaulted in May, secure himself in undisturbed possession of 
1477. In Albania, Kruja the capital, on the throne he murdered his brother at his 
June 15th, 1478, Shabljak, Alessio, and mother’s breast, and added an enactment 
Drivasto were captured by the Turks, upon fratricide to the legal ' code of 
who repeated their devastating incursions Kanunnameh, supporting it by the maxim 
into the Austrian Alps. The Venetian of the Koran, “ Disorder is more ruinous 
Republic, devastated by a fearful pesti- than murder.” 

lence, then came to the momentous reso- After his victory lie erected in Stamboul 
lution to give up the bloody struggle, the mosque of Ayub, the prophet’s 
to surrender Alhania, Eubcea, and standard-bearer, wherein all sultans were 
Lemnos, but to save their Levant com- henceforward girded with the sword of 
merce. At this price Venice concluded Omar. He constructed a countless 
peace with the sultan through Gio- number of buildings, chiefly through his 
vanni Dario on January 25th, 1479. architect Christobulos. His greatest 
The conqueror, however, did not remain architectural work, the Mehmedieh, dis- 
Th* Horror* quiescent. Leonardo III. plays in its interior the words of the 
of the Fell * occ ? was driven out of Leu- prophet in letters of gold : “ Ye shall 
of Otreeto ^as ' n summer of 1479. conquer Constantinople ; happy the prince 
Rhodes offered renewed resist- and the army who shall achieve this.” 
ance from May td July, 1480, under Pierre Mosques, hospitals, caravanserais, lunatic 
d’Aubusson, grand master of the order of asylums, libraries, fountains, and the old 
St, John. But on August nth, Otranto in Serai were completed or begun at his 
Apulia fell into the hands of the unbe- command. 

lievers amid the horrors of dreadful car- He wrote poems under the name 

nage. This news came upon Christendom of Auni, the ready helper. Ottoman 
like a bolt from the blue. In the midst poetry previous to the conquest of Con- 
of hurried preparations for resistance the stantmople had been • dominated by 
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mysticism and didactic tendencies. Mo- 
bammed II. begins the series of poets of 
conquest ; as his contemporary appears 
the oculist Sheichi with a romantic love 
epic, “ Khosrev and Shirin,” which was 
merely an imitation from the Persian. 
Murad II., who had retired to live a life 
of contemplation at Magnesia, or Manissa, 
on the Sipylos, was in the habit of holding 
gatherings twice a week of the “ knights 
of intellect,” and rewarding them liberally ; 
he also made at- 
tempts at verse 
composition. The 
conquest of Con- 
stantinople by 
Mohammed II. 
gave the empire 
and the art of 
poetry a secure 
basis. Among the 
swarm ol poets 
who surrounded 
the artistic 
sultan were two 
poetesses, Zeineb 
and Mihri, who 
dedicated their 
divans, or collec- 
tions of poems, 
to the sultan. 

The conqueroi 
was the foundei 
of numerous 
schools, and kept 
such Persian and 
Indian scholars 
in his pay as 
Khoja Jihan and 
Jami. Bajazet II. 
followed this ex- 
ample. He, like 
his brother Djem 
and Prince Kor- 
kud, whose end 
was no less tragic, 
occupied himself 
with art and 
poetry. The 
Bajazet, or pigeon mosque, in Stamboul, 
with its splendid forecourt, remains 
one of the finest monuments of Otto- 
man architecture. Before the battle of 
Jenishehir, Djem, who had been previously 
victorious at Brusa, proposed to Bajazet 
that they should divide the empire as 
brothers. Bajazet replied with the 
Arabian verse : “ The king’s sword 

cleaves the ties of blood; the sultan 



THE MOSQUE OF THE PROPHET'S STANDARD-BEARER 
The famous mosque of Ayub, the Prophet’s standard-bearer, was 
erected at Stamboul by Mohammed II. after bis conquest of Con- 
stantinople, and here henceforward each successive sultan girded on 
the sword of Omar. It is an excellent example of Ottoman architecture. 


has no kinship even with his brothers.” 
Selim I., Suleiman the Great, and Selim 
II. followed this example, conquered 
kingdoms, and cherished the Muses amid 
all their cruelties. Mention must also be 
made at this point of the sheikh Vefasade. 
His dominant personality and his character 
of the old Roman type made him typical 
of the sages who adorned this period of 
Mohammed II. *n his time occurred the 
first installation of a poet laureate in the 
person of Sati, 
who was com- 
missioned to pro- 
duce yearly three 
Kassid6 (poems 
on special sub- 
jects), at the be- 
ginning of spring 
and at the two 
festivals of 
Beiram. It must 
be said that the 
skilful manage- 
ment of rhyme 
and metre was 
the fit st con- 
sideration with 
the Ottoman 
poet. Form was 
to him more 
important than 
content, manner 
than matter, 
description than 
feeling ; his 
poetical forms 
were derived 
chiefly from the 
Arabs, the spirit 
and home of the 
desert. 

After the death 
o f Mohammed 
II., two dangers 
threatened the 
Turkish Empire 
— revolt on the 
part of the J anis- 
saries and internal disruption. Both of 
these were overcome by Bajazet II. (1481- 
15x2). To the Janissaries he made rich 
presents ; indeed, the presents given to 
these praetorian guar,ds rose at every 
change in the succession, until their 
delivery three centuries later brought 
about a financial crisis. Prince Djem, on 
the other hand, was for a long time a 
source of fear and anxiety to the sultan 
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in the hands of his enemies. Beaten at 
Jenishehir on June 20th, 1481, he fled 
from Konia to Cairo ; defeated at Konia 
with Kasimbeg of Karaman in the spring 
of 1482, he took refuge with the knights 
of Rhodes, on J uly 23rd ; in return for an 
annual subsidy of 45,000 ducats from Tur- 
key, they kept him confined at Rousillon, a 

•• Tk» Turk •• commandery of the order 

The Ora ai Turk Qn ^ Rhone . aftcr Feb . 

the Vatiean ruar Y’ * 483 . he was kept 
“ the Vatleia &t Le p uy AU the princes 

of Europe rivalled one another in their 
efforts to get the “ Grand Turk ” into their 
power. On March 13th, 1489, the prince, 
famous, like his brother, as a poet, entered 
the Vatican as a prisoner in honourable 
confinement. On February 24th, 1495, he 
died at Naples, after Pope Alexander VI. 
had been compelled to hand him over to 
Charles VIII. of France. He was pre- 
sumed to have died from poison admini- 
stered to him in Rome by the Pope, who 


Spanioles, or Sephardim, rose to positions 
of high honour and wealth, even as 
diplomatists in the service of the Porte, 
and were therein surpassed only by 
Greeks, Armenians, and Levantines. 

On March 31st, 1495, a holy league was 
concluded by Venice, Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, Maximilian I., Lodovico 
il Moro, and the Pope for the protection 
of Christianity against the Turks. None 
the less, several Hungarian towns in 
Bosnia were conquered in 1496. In 1497 
the Turks, Tartars, and Wallachians burst 
into Poland, devastating the land far and 
wide from Lemberg and Przemysl to 
Banczug. On August 26th, 1499, fell 
Lepanto, the only possession remaining 
to Venice on the Gulf of Corinth. Start- 
ing from Bosnia the Turks devastated the 
Venetian continent to the neighbourhood 
of Vicenza. The coasts of Southern 
Italy were plundered ; in August, 1500, 
the Venetians lost Modon, Navarino, and 


was paid by Bajazet for this service. Koron in the Morea. In vain did Alexan- 
Bajazet’s court had now become the der VI. issue a great jubilee indulgence, 
arena of the diplomatists of Europe. Benedetto Pesaro succeeded in reconquer- 
Embassies and proposals for conventions ing digina ; towards the end of the same 
had replaced the sword. The six Italian year, Ccphallenia; Alessio in 1501, and 
powers were the chief rivals for the sul- . Santa Maura (Leukas) in 1502; 

tan’s favour; they did not shrink upon **i e ® e * p ® but in 1501 Durazzo was lost, 
occasion from employing the help of the as also was Butrinto in 1502. 

infidels to procure the destruction of Venice was reaping the fruits 

their Christian opponents. While Bajazet of her former careless peace policy ; under 
conquered Kilia and Akjerman, two im- the peace of October (rth, 1505, she was 
portant points in Moldavia, and while the obliged to return Santa Maura. Hungary, 
Emperor Frederic III. was embroiled with which had accomplished nothing save a 
Matthias Corvinus in further disputes few marauding raids upon Turkish terri- 
upon the succession after the death of tory, had concluded a seven years’ armis- 
the King of Hungary on April 6th, 1490, lice on October 20th. The Holy Roman 
Spain conquered Granada in 1492, and Empire was not even able to collect the 
was consequently able to interfere inde- “ common penny ” which had been voted 
pendently in the course of European at repeated diets. In vain did the 
affairs. A short time previously. King humanist Jakob Wimpheling of Strassburg 
Ferrante I. of Naples had secretly sup- complain in 1505 in his “ Epitome 
ported the Moors against the Spaniards, rerum Germanicarum ” of the decay of the 
He now concluded peace with Spain, empire, the selfishness of the princes, and 
from whose harbour of Palos the Pope’s the advance of the Turks. Fifty years 
The Jew great compatriot, Columbus, before Hans Rosenbliit had uttered an 
_ * ..*T* had sailed to the discovery of emphatic warning in “ The Turk’s Car- 
From Spain a new wor ^- Impressed by nival Play”: "Our master the Turk is 
* these events, the sultan sent rich and strong, and is very reverent to 
the Pope the sacred lance of Longinus his God, so that He supports him, and all 
as a most valuable present. The decree of his affairs prosper. Whatever he has 
the Grand Inquisitor Torquemada of March begun has turned out according to his 
31st, 1492, expelled 300,000 Jews from desire.” 

Spain ; they were hospitably received by The last years of Sultan Bajazet were 
Bajazet, who settled them in Constanti- troubled by disturbances within the em- 
nople, Salonica, Smyrna, and Aleppo, pire and revolts excited by his sons. The 
From their great centres of refuge the Janissaries, who had placed him on the 
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CONTEMPORARY PLAN OF CONSTANTINOPLE IN THE YEAR 1520 
This plan, published in Ven ce about the year 1520, shows the city as It was two generations after the Ottoman Conquest. 


throne, obliged him to abdicate on April 
25th, 1512, in tavour of his third son, Selim. 

Selim I. (1512-1520), an imperious and 
warlike character, revived the plans of 
Mohammed II., and threatened Chris- 
tianity with death and destruction. After 
poisoning his father Bajazet, two brothers, 
and. five nephews, he built a powerful 
fleet of 500 sail ; conquered the Shah 
Ismail of Persia at Khaldyran oil August 
23rd, 1514, after arousing him to fight on 
Turkish soil by the capture and murder 
of 40,000 Shiites ; conquered Armenia, 
the west of Aserbeijan, Kurdistan, and 
Mesopotamia ; and in 1516 overthrew in 
Syria and Palestine the mighty kingdoms 
of the Egyptian Mamelukes, with which 
his father had been unable to cope. 

After the battle of Heliopolis he 
marched into Cairo on January 26th, 
1517. Tuman II. Bey, the last of the 
Burjites, was taken prisoner, and executed 
on April 13th. Selim had the most 
beautiful marble pillars of the citadel 
broken out and taken to Stamboul. 
Cairo was reduced to the position of a 
provincial town. The richest merchants 
emigrated to Constantinople. Selim, be- 
ing recognised as protector by Mecca and 
Medina, forced the last descendant of the 

I T 


Abbassid caliphs, Mutavakkil, to surrender 
liis rights of supremacy, that he might 
himself thus become caliph ; that is, the 
spiritual and temporal head of all the 
followers of Islam. His position as such 
was recognised neither by the Persian 
Shiites nor by the fanatical Arabs of the 
sacred cities, who regarded their Shereef 
as their spiritual head and as related to the 
prophet. At the time, however, the event 
implied the highest limit of power in the 
East. 

Algiers had also fallen into Turkish 
hands. The towns on the Italian sea- 
board were now harried by the descents of 
the Turkish corsairs. In Hungary the 
Turkish problem had giown more acute 
than ever before. Carniola, Styria, Carin- 
tliia, and Austria lay open to Turkish 
attacks. At the peace congress of Cam- 
brai in 15x7 the Emperor Maximilian I. 
proposed a detailed scheme for the par- 
tition of Turkey to the monarchs, by the 
adoption of which their differences might 
be settled with the utmost profit to all 
concerned. At the imperial diet in Augs- 
burg, in I5r8, the crusade of Leo X. was 
approved. Nothing was done, however.. 

But a tew years and two mam outposts 
of Christendom fell into the hands of the 
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Ottomans— Belgrade on August 29th, 
1521, and Rhodes on December 21st, 1522. 
Selim’s son, the glorious Suleiman, had 
ascended the throne. In honour of his 
father he built the splendid Selimije 
mosque on the fifth hill of Stamboul, and 
placed the following inscription on the 
warrior king’s grave : " Here rests Selim, 

.. the terror of the 

£lJL«.o.tk. world ; yet his body 

Kaigku of St. John alone is here lus heart 
is still in battle. He 
avenged upon the Knights of St. John 
the defeat which the conqueror of Byzan- 
tium had suffered before Rhodes, in 1480 ; 
after a heroic defence and a six months’ 
siege the strong island-fortress fell. A son 
of Djem, whom Suleiman found in Rhodes, 
was strangled. The inhabi- 
tants of the island migrated in 
1527 to the barren Malta 
which Charles V. presented 
to them, the Pope confirming 
tlicir possession. 

Similarly, in the case of 
Belgrade, Suleiman avenged 
the repulse which Mohammed 
II. had suffered therein 1456 
by his capture of the city. 

Europe trembled with fear, 
imagining his “ riders and 
wasters ” already before 
Vienna. A German ballad of 
1522 depicts the terror which 
then pervaded the Holy 
Roman Empire : “ The furious 
Turk lias lately brought great 
forces into Hungary, has over- 
come Greek Wcissenburg, and 
thereon he prides himself. 



THE GREAT SULEIMAN 
Under this greatest of all saltans 
the Ottoman power reached its 
zenith. While he ruled "sword 
and pen were never dry," for he 
fostered the arts as keenly as he 
fought " the infidels ” His was the 


an alliance with the sultan against the 
emperor. The noble oligarchy in Hungary 
were not indisposed to accept the Grand 
Turk as their ruler. John Zapolya, count 
of Zips and voivode of Transylvania, at- 
tempted to secure the Hungarian throne 
with the sultan’s help. Peterwardein on the 
Danube was captured by the Grand Vizir. 

Then on August 29th, 1526, followed 
the decisive battle in the plain of Mohacs, 
where the Christian army with its king 
was defeated after a heroic struggle. 
Lewis II. himself, the last Jagiello ruler of 
Hungary, was drowned in a swamp while 
in flight. Two thousand heads were placed 
on pikes before the grand master’s tent. 
Four thousand prisoners were massacred, 
Ofen was reduced to ashes, and the land 
was ravaged as far as Raab 
and “ the Etzelburg ” Gran. 
Zapolya, who had done hom- 
age to the sultan on his 
knees, received the crown of 
the country from Ofen to 
Stuhlweissenburg. and was 
crowned at the latter town 
on November nth. King 
Ferdinand, the brother-in-law 
of the fallen Lewis, was 
elected king of Hungary at 
Pressburg on December 16th ; 
the day of Mohacs thus be- 
came the birthday of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Henceforward aJl the enemies 
of the Emperor Charles V. 
and of King Ferdinand were 
on the side of the Turks and 
Zapolya. Even the dukes 
William and Lewis of Bavaria 


X — * • . . . A . . , , , Mintwiu lyvuu vi navaiK 

From Hungary he has quickly A-gn.Un.ge of Ottoman hbt«y. cntered intQ secret negQtia 
and lightly entered Austria in the light of ~ ' 

day ; Bavaria is his for the taking ; thence 
he presses onward, and may soon come to 
the Rhine, for which cause we have no 
peace nor rest. Our carelessness and 
selfishness, our proud distrust, hate, envy, 
and jealousy against our neighbours, these 
it is that give the Turk his victories.” 

In truth, in 1522, the Turks had already 
devastated a part of Hungary and were 
meditating an incursion into Lower Austria 
and Bavaria. Mehetned Bey had occupied 
Wallachia ; in May he ravaged the whole 
of the Karst to Friuli, and sat down before 
Laibach. The Venetians made no effort 
upon the loss of Rhodes ; they remained 
secure in Candia. Francis I., “ the most 
Christian king of France,” actually sought 
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tions with the Grand Turk in regard to 
their claims to Bohemia. 

The sultan forthwith sent the following 
intimation to King Ferdinand in an open 
Tetter : “ With reference to the loss of our 
crown, you may fully expect that we shall 
visit you at Vienna shortly 
with thirteen kingdoms, and 
bring the most miserable death 
that we can devise upon all your 
The advance of the Turks and 
the fact that a Turkish fleet was cruising 
off Sicily expedited the conclusion of entire 
peace between the Emperor Charles V. 
and the Pope at Barcelona on June 29th, 
1529, two months after the dispersal of the 
diet of Speyer. Francis I. had also made 
peace with the emperor at Cambrai, though 


Emperor 
and Pope 
at Peaee 

helpers.” 
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he remained in secret communication with sings of victory over the arch enemy in 

the “Lord of all lords, the dispenser of his poems and satires (1529). "Awake, my 

crowns to the monarchs of the earth, the heart, my mind, and my good cheer, help 

shadow of God over both worlds.” me to praise the man at arms as is his due ; 

In 1528 Zapolya was forced to adopt his knightly deeds have been performed 

Henry, the son of Francis, as the successor in Austria, even at Vienna in the city.” 

to Hungary. On September 21st the Turks Luther, on the other hand, in his table 
appeared before Vienna. Their army was talk and in his “ army sermon against the 
A a ru of 2 5 °> 000 strong, occupying Turks ” in 1529, often used language 
MUU -jar'll * s ’ xteen encampments and which can be explained only as prompted 
. “ * 25,000 tents. Count Nikolaus by the deepest despair at the disunion 

ae Salm had evacuated the sub- of the rulers and the slow progress of 

urbs, and burnt and dismantled the castle on the evangelical movement. "The Vene- 
the Kahlenberg. With the courage of des- tians,” says Luther, “ have done nothing of 
pair he established himself in the city with a note ; they are not warriors, but pepper 
garrison of 12,000 men. The imperial army bags. Had Germany a master, we could 
voted by the diet of Speyer and the Protes- easily resist the Turk, but the Papists are 
tants consisted of 100 horse and 14 com- our worst enemies, and would rather see 
panics of infantry. Yet, frequent sorties Germany laid waste. The Papists will say 
were made and five vigorous assaults that the Turk has come because of my 
repulsed. Suleiman had sworn to take teaching, that God has sent him to scourge 
no rest until the prayer of the prophet Germany because Luther and his doctrine 
was delivered from the tower of Stephan’s is not rooted out. But I would rather 
church ; nevertheless, on October 15th have the Turks as enemies (sic) than the 
want of supplies, unfavourable weather, Spaniards as protectors. As the Pope 
and dissatisfaction among the Janissaries has robbed us before of our money with 
obliged him to raise the siege. his ‘indulgence in the name of the Turkish 

The wave of advancing Turkish power war, so also for our money will the Turk de- 
had been broken upon the walls of Vienna. , c vour us, following the Pope's 

But Hungary remained in the sultan’s “ _ er * r *“ example. So may our dear 
hands, held in feudal tenure by Zapolya. with Robb* Lord Jesus Christ help us and 
The Venetians hastened to send assurances 0 ery strike both Pope and Turk to 

of their goodwill to the sultan and the the ground.” Luther, however, does express 
voivode, to whom they had done good patriotic sentiments. To him the Turks 
service as spies. Aided by the religious are populus tree Dei, children of wrath, 
confusion in Germany, Kasimbeg carried servants of the devil ; he utters emphatic 
devastation through Austi ia, as did Zapo- warnings against apostasy to Islam, cheers 
lya with the Wallachians through Moravia the courageous, and consoles the prisoners, 
and Silesia. Resistance was offered by an In sharp language he points the contrast 
armv of the empire and the forces of between Turkish discipline and German 
Charles V., amounting in all to 50,000 men. lawlessness. But the point of dispute 
Clement VII. sent money and his nephew among the Christians continually recurs: 
Hippolito doi Medici. Once again the “ To go to Turkey is to go to the devil ; to 
Mohammedan advance was broken before remain under the Pope is to fall into hell.” 
Guns, which was heroically defended by At length a peace was patched up between 

Niklas Jurishitz from August 9th to 28th, the sultan and the emperor in the summer 
1532. But the imperial army dispersed of 1533. Suleiman employed this breath- 
1, tb Ad ' a 8 a ^ n - When Ferdinand’s ing-space to cross the Euphrates and to 
tbc People Mtto ambassador boasted of the settle accounts with the Persians. He 
R«»i*t the Turk* mperor’s power to Ibrahim captured Tebriz, Tauris, and Bagdad, 
Pasha, the Grand Vizir in- returning in triumph in January, 1536. 
terrupted him with the words : “ Has he To the year 1535 belong the “ capitula- 
made peace with Martin Luther?” Luther’s tions ” concluded between Francis I. and 
attitude towards the Turkish danger is re- the Porte, which served as a basis for all 
markable. Luther advised the people not to later conventions of the kind with other 

f ive help against the T urks, " seeing that the nations, with a special reference to France, 
urk is ten times cleverer and more pious the nation that was always on friendly 
than our princes,” Hans Sachs, the enthu- terms and most favourably treated, These 
siastic poet of the Reformation, repeatedly agreements secured free trade for the 
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Turks in France and for the “ Franks ” common enemy,” and struck commemora- 
in all Turkish countries. They formed the tive medals with the inscription, “ Non 
point of departure for the principle of contra fidcm, sed contra Carolum." He 
consular jurisdiction, provided for the and the Venetian republic contributed so 
great question of the holy places, and large a sum for the sultan’s help that the 
stipulated for a kind of protectorate over latter boasted that the king of France was 
the Latin (Catholic) subjects of the Grand more profitable to him than all other 
Turk, on which the modern French _ tributaries. With tears 

“ protectorate ” is based. er lnand of in e y es Ferdinand of 

It was in order to alleviate the miseries p *‘ .*£* or Austria begged for help 

of the prisoners of war and to check the p from the Protestants at 

enormous growth of piracy, that Charles V. Begensburg. Suleiman marched through 
undertook his famous expedition against Hungary in 1542, capturing Valpo, Siclos, 
Tunis in 1535. Goletta was conquered, Fiinfkirchen, Gran, Tata, and Stuhlweissen- 
many guns were taken as booty, including burg, while Ferdinand had only 4,000 men 
cannons stamped with the French lilies, with which to oppose him. 

20,000 Christian slaves were set free, and Meanwhile Khaireddin Barbarossa had 
Muley Hasan was allowed to hold Tunis fruitlessly besieged Corfu in 1537, but had 



THE HARBOUR AND TOWN OF RHODES AT THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
This ancient island fortress was besieged in vain by Sultan B&jazet in 1480 ; but when Suleiman came to the throne he 
soon avenged the defeat by taking Rhodes, after a defence of six months by the Knights of St. John, December, 1522* 


as a fief of the Spanish crown. Charles V. 
contemplated the conquest of Algiers 
— captured in 1506 and 1509 by Ferdinand 
the Catholic with Oran and Bugia, but lost 
by Barbarossa to Horuk in 1515 — and 


even Constantinople. But after the 
death of Zapolya, on July 21st, 1540, 
„ Suleiman made almost the 

. . . whole of Hungary a Turk- 

Province * ish province in September, 
rsmate 1541, and the expedition of 

Charles to the African coast failed utterly, 


as a great storm either shattered his ships 
or drove them scattered upon the Spanish 


coast. 


Francis I. loudly proclaimed his delight 
at the emperor’s misfortune, congratulated 
the sultan on “ the overthrow of their 


conquered Naxos, Tinos, and Scriphos, as 
also Castelnuovo in Dalmatia in 1530, and 
had forced Venice, under an agreement of 
October 2nd. 1540, to cede Malvasia, 
Napoli di Romania, Nadin, and Urana. 
He now landed with the Turkish fleet at 
Reggio in Calabria, devastated the coast, 
joined the French fleet at Toulon, and 
won a victory at Nizza on August 20th, 
1543, the last refuge of the Duke of 
Savoy. 

At the same time Suleiman Pasha, the 
governor of Egypt, was spreading terror 
even to the Indian Ocean, where he con- 
quered the Portuguese, captured the town 
of Diu, and subdued the Arab princes on 
the coast of the Red Sea. The years 1546- 
1547 saw the death of four of the most 
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S iwerful men of the period — Francis I., 
enry VIII., Luther, and Khaireddin 
Barbarossa. Even in his tomb on the right 
bank of the Bosphorus at Beshik Tash 
this great sea hero was the example and 
the guiding star of his successors. After 
the victory of the old corsair chieftain over 
Andrea Doria at Prevtea in 1538, the war 

. fleets and pirates of the 
Pir»tie»l T«rk» Turks werc ' masters of the 


Sweep the 


Mediterranean. While Mau- 


Mediterreaeen , .. 

rice of Saxony gave up the 

towns of Metz, Toul, and Verdun to 
Henry II. of France in 1552, King Fer- 
dinand sent an embassy to the camp of 
Sultan Suleiman at Amasia in Asia Minor. 
Roger Ascham, the English ambassador 
of the time, says of the French king, that 
in order to do the emperor a mischief 
he was ready to sell his soul simultaneously 
to Protestants and Papists, to the Turk 
and to the devil. Though not inspired 
with the spirit of Machiavelli, yet well 
acquainted with the learning of the re- 
naissance, Ferdinand’s ambassador, Augier 
Ghisclin of Busbeck, set out for Amasia 
in 1555- Not only did he bring back from 
Persia documentary proof of an armistice 
with the “ glorious and splendid ” con- 
queror, hut with this embassy is also 
connected the discovery of the Monu- 
mentum Ancyraturn, “the queen of 
inscriptions," near Busbeck in Angora, 
which led to a revival of interest in 
antiquities, paleography, epigraphy, and 
numismatics in the West. The same 
ambassador also brought the tulip bulb 
and the elder-tree to Europe. 

Besides tire four long Latin letters 
reporting upon his mission, he sent a 
despatch to the emperor containing a “ pro- 
posal ” as to “ the possibility of waging a 
continued conflict with the hereditary 
enemy of the Christian name and blood, 
taking .the field without dismay and 
securing victory.” This pamphlet displays 
Turkish military discipline in the best and 
_ . German discipline in the 

£££“<£,, ,i8M - “ 
ot Splendour 11 also contains numerous 
suggestions for improve- 
ment. A century was to elapse before 
this seed could bear fruit. The Roman 
emperor of the German nation could 
not, as such, send emissaries to the Porte, 
since he swore in his coronation oath 
to wage eternal war with the infidels ; 
it was possible for him only as king of 
Hungary <0 send ambassadors to the 
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Turk. A permanent German ■ embassy 
could no more be maintained in Constanti- 
nople than a German colony. 

Busbeck gives a full description of the 
court life and court splendour, and also of 
the horrible domestic tragedies which 
stained Suleiman’s imperial purple with 
blood. For the love of his Russian con- 
sort Roxalana, Khurrem Sultana, the 
sultan sacrificed Mustafa, the first son of 
his first marriage in 1553, and Mustafa’s 
little son, Ibrahim. Jehangir committed 
suicide upon his brother’s corpse before 
his cruel father’s eyes. As the younger 
brother Bajazet revolted against Selim II., 
Roxalana’s eldest son, he was forced to 
flee to Persia in 1561. The sultan’s 
myrmidons caught him at the Shah’s 
court, and strangled him with his four sons. 

In the summer of 1565 the Maltese order 
repulsed a strong Turkish attack. The 
better to secure the safety of the order, 
the grand master Jean Parisot de la 
Valette founded the town of Valetta in 
1566, which was increased by later addi- 
tions to a fortress of first-rate importance. 
But the campaign begun by the Emperor 
Maximilian II. with 60,000 

** 0 men came to a miserable end. 

e rest va i n ^id the brave Zrinyi 
sacrifice himself in Szigetvar in 
1566. After his heroic death this outpost 
fell on September 7th, and Gyula, the 
capital of the comity of Beke, was lost with 
the surrounding territory. 

But before the fall of Szigetvar the lion 
whose roar had long so affrighted Christian- 
ity had passed away on September 5th. 
Suleiman II. had brought the Ottoman 
Empire to the zenith of its power and 
splendour. At the same time Ismail had 
established the power of Persia by the con- 
solidation of the state, Siegmund II. had 
secured Poland’s greatness and prosperity, 
Ivan the Terrible had laid the foundation 
of Russian greatness by the conquest of 
Astrachan — three dangerous neighbours 
and contemporaries. But Suleiman the 
Magnificent undoubtedly takes precedence 
of these as a ruler both in war and peace. 
In his reign originated the proverb : 
“ Treasures in Hindustan, wisdom in 
France, splendour in the house of Osman.” 

Under this greatest of all sultans a 
golden age began for Turkish scholarship 
and poetry. The lyric poet Baki made his 
appearance. Fazli wrote his allegorical 
mystical epic “ Rose and Nightingale.” 
Khalil was pre-eminent in elegiac poetry. 
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Jelili, Fikri, Sururi who died in 1561, and germs of decay in the roots of the flourish- 
especially the fertile Lamii, translated and ing growth which bore these tropic blooms, 
expounded the masterpieces of Persian As the caligraphy, the epistolary art, and 
poetry. Emri, Chiali, and Yahia were the music of the Ottomans were based on 
their rivals. The fable and the animal Arab models, so in content the Ottoman 
epic came into fashion, as did the writers poetry was a formal, intentional, volun- 
of historical epic# Shahnameji ; they were tary work of imitation. It began with 
creators and defenders of fame. Sheikh artificial forms of religious mysticism and 
Ibrahim Ilalebi composed the second legal didactic writing, and continued its exist- 
code, Miilteka iil Buhur, a religious, polit- ence as the hothouse growth of the atmos- 
ical, and military code of civil and phere of court and chancery. Even the 
criminal law. The Humayun nameh (the language affected by the poets was a 
emperors’ book) of Ali Veissi (Ali i-Wasi) special product, which was and remains 
is an unsurpassed model of Turkish prose, unintelligible to the mass of the people. 
Firdusi the Long, so called to avoid con- The ideas of love and freedom appealed 
fusion with his great namesake, composed to no Ottoman poet ; the passion of love 
the Suleiman nameh, a collection of remained with him a primarily sensual 
Eastern tales and legends. Famous, too, impulse ; his imagination never awoke 
are the performances of the Khattat, that from that half-sleeping rapture which the 
is, the caligraphists Psherkef, Hasan Ottomans call Keif. Despotism above the 
Effendi, and Karahissar. Sultan Suleiman restraints of right and morality, the cruel 
himself left behind a “ divan ” under the extermination of the prominent and tliere- 
name of Muhibbi — that is, the kindly lover, fore dangerous members of the dynasty 
Under his rule sword and pen were never and the court, seraglio education, the strict 
dry. Messages of victory alternated with seclusion of the young princes from public 
songs, and intellectual rivalry outshone life, jiolygamy, and slavery, destroyed the 
the trophies of captured weapons. This freedom of intellectual and political life, 
was the Augustan age of Ottoman history, destroyed the power of the ruling dynasty 
Everywhere greatness, power , and splen- and of the government. The bold warrior 
dour, to which the treasures in the old nation became indolent amid the sweets of 
Seraglio and the sultan's castles still bear peace ; the fighting race of Janissaries 
testimony, a splendour which defied the became ever more lawless and a danger 
sharpest introspection to discover the to the empire instead of a support. 



A DEFEAT F0R THE AGGRESSIVE TURKS AT MALTA IK THE YEAR 1605 
Attor mhansting every effort to redace the place, held by the Knights of Malta, the Ottoman army withdrew defeated. 
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AND GRADUAL DECLINE OF TURKISH POWER 


'T’HE long and expensive war with 
* Suleiman the Magnificent had utterly 
exhausted the imperial revenues of the 
Hapsburgs. In the year 1568 Maxi- 
miliar II. was forced to consent to the 
payment of a yearly tribute of 60,000 
ducats to Selim IT. In spite of this, the 
devastating incursions of the “ frontier 
guards ” upon the Austrian territories 
continued, and irom these, even in 
time of peace, the Turks carried off year 
by year as many as 20,000 Christian 
slaves. The boundary oi the imperial 
hereditary lands, extending about 2,000 
English miles with 21,000 men in 
96 stations, absorbed 1,400,000 gulden 
annually in payment of service alone, and 
this amount was doubled in time of war. 

On February 1st, 1570, Selim II. wrote 
to the Signoria of Venice, “ I want Cyprus 
from you,” and the Venetians, who 
were objects of suspicion to the powers 
themselves as “Christian Turks,” could find 
no helper but the Pope. Pius V. issued 
a jubilee decree touching the Turkish 
war, and appealed to -the Protestant 
princes to “ east away religious differences 
in the lace of the universal danger ” ; he 
gave supjiort to the Maltese, made Italy 
secure, and promoted an alliance between 
Hungary, Fiance, and Spain. But Charles 
IX. of Fiance had a short time previously 
renewed his treaty of peace and commerce 
with the sultan, and dissuaded even the 


Inauguration 
of the 

Holy League 


Queen of England from sup- 
porting the movement for 
“help against the Turks.” 
News soon reached Rome 


of the bloody overthrow of Nikosias in 
Cyprus on September 9th, 1570 ; Marc- 
antonio Bragadino, who' heroically de- 
fended Famagusta until August 1st, 1571, 
was flayed alive on August 18th by the 
order of Lala Mustafa. It was not until 
May 20th, 1571, that the Holy League 
was solemnly inaugurated. 


Don John of Austria, the natural son 
of the Emperoi Charles V., at length 
left Messina on September 19th, 1571, 
with a fleet of 208 ships and 80,000 
soldiers from Spain, Venice, Malta and 
Savoy. A battle was fought in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, off the Curzolari Islands, 
on October 7th. The Kapudan Pasha 
Muezzin Sado Ali, the Begler- 
beg of Algiers, Hluj Ali, and 
Lepanto tlie of Negroponte, Mo- 
hammed Shaulafc, commanded 
the Turkish fleet of 277 ships with 120,000 
men, which still flew Kbaircddin’s vic- 
torious pennant. Don John, Marcantonio 
Colonna, Agostino Barbarigo and Sebas- 
tiano Veniero, Gianandrea Doria and 
Alessandro Farnese, directed the battle on 
the Christian side, in which Cervantes lost 
his left arm. “This immortal day,” he 
says in Don Quixote, “ broke the pride 
of the Ottomans and undeceived the 
world, which regarded the Turkish fleet 
as invincible.” 

But the King of Spain’s commands 
and dissensions among Hie allies nullified 
all the consequences of this shatteiing 
victory. Don John, the “man sent from 
God,” as the triumphant Pope designated 
him, was obliged to surrender Goletta, 
which Charles V. had captured in 1535, 
together with Tunis and Biserta, his own 
captures of 1573, to the Turkish admiral, 
Sinan Pasha, in 1574. The Signoria of 
Venice, who had again concluded a special 
peace with the Turks at the price o"f 
Cyprus, true to its traditions, congratu- 
lated the sultan on his success of 1574. 
The Grand Vizir Sokolli, an old comrade- 
in-arms of Suleiman, scornfully thanked 
the Bailo of Venice with the words, 
“ By the conquest of Cyprus we have cut 
off one of your arms ; by the destruction 
of our fleet you have but shorn our beard.” 
The continual diplomatic intercourse be- 
tween the Porte and the West European 
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powers found expression in numerous disturbed state of Hungary it would be 
commercial conventions; France and wrong to conclude that the Turks were 
England in particular w ere eager and al ways the aggressors. In the great mili- 
jealous rivals for the sul- tary camp, which Hun 


tan’s commercial favour, 


though they did not join 
' i alfia 
S])ain. 


him in alliance against 


Selim survived the de- 
feat of his fleet by only 
three years, and died on 
December 12th, 1574, 

exhausted by his excesses 
and lus intemperance. 
His ' son Murad III. 
secured the throne (1574- 
1595) by the murder of 
his five brothers. The 
Pojies Gregory XI II. 
(1572-1585) and Sixtus V. 
made fruitless attempts 
to promote a new general 
federation against the 
enemy of Christendom. 
Sixtus V., one of the 
greatest Pojies, and a 
most far-sighted ruler. 





Wilis % -* - 


THE HERO OF LEPANTO 


gary had been steadily 
forming for decades, 
breaches of the peace 
and of frontier rights 
on both sides were the 
order of the day. The 
imperial soldier fought 
with the same wild 
courage and ferocity as 
the Turk. We are upon 
the eve of the Thirty 
Years’ War. To scalp 
the fallen after a victory, 
to impale them before 
the camp, to cover the 
scalp with hay or powder 
and set fire to it, were as 
usual as to plunder the 
dead, to outrage women, 
to break conditions on 
surrendering a fortress, 
and to commit every 
kind of treacherons sur- 
prise and betrayal. Yet 
on both sides were the 


pondered the possibility 

of a conquest of Egypt, .... 

the construction of S^v^SfSfcSffSir «mc conviction of the 
till 1 Surz C anal to scribed by the Pope as the “man sent from God." fear Of God aild the 
secure the trade of the Old World, the same piety. The noble and capable 
liberation of the Holy Sepulchie, and Grand Vizir Sokolli was murdered on 
alliances with Peisia, the Druses, Rtis- October nth, 1579, and was succeeded in 


sia, and Poland. Hut 
the most powerful of 
the Christian powers oi 
Eurojx* weie in alliance 
with the sultan. The 
counterpoise to Rome 
was to Ik* found in the 
rooms of the Divan ; it 
was as though the old 
relations between the 
papacy and Byzantium 
had lieen renewed. 

The Emjieroi Rudolf 
If. was tuhutaiy to the 
Turks. Every year he 
was obliged, like his 
father before him. to 
send 130,000 gulden, 
with an infinite quantity 
k and watch- 



LEADER AT LEPAKTO 


1580 by the Albanian 
Sman, who had already 
distinguished himself, as 
governor of Egypt, by 
the conquest of Yemen 
in 1571 and of Goletta 
in 1574, though mutiny 
among the Janissaries 
had on two occasions 
obliged him to resign the 
great seal to his enemies 
and rivals, Ferhad and 
Siavush. On his eleva- 
tion to the post of Grand 
Vizir for the third time, 
in 1593, he induced the 
peace-loving sultan to 
declare open war upon 
the emperor on August 


of silvei -work and watch- seb*«ti»no Veniero wis one of the Christian 13th. Sinan projiosed to 
maker s work, to the leaders acting with Don John. From a conquer Bohemia while 
sultan, to his wives, and P° rtrmlt Tmtoretto now at Vi-nna. J )js vizire began tbe war 

the grandees of the Porte hv way of from Bosnia,. At the head of 150,000 
homage. At the same time the breaches men he had captured Totis, or Tata, and 

ol the peace continued. In view of the conquered the important town of Raab 
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in 1594, On the death of Murad III., 
Mohammed III. (1595-1603), alter strang- 
ling his nineteen brothers, marched in 
person to the “ holy war ” ; but on 
August 13th, 1595, he was defeated with 
_ ... crushing loss at Kalugareni 

, by Michael the Bold, the 
— * # national hero of Wallachia. 

pe ranee Accompanied, however, by 
his wise tutor, the multi of Stamboul, and 
the court historiographer Sead ed-din, he 
conquered Erlau on October 13th, 1595. 

“ Drunkenness, the great curse of Ger- 
many,” wrote the Lutheran theologian 
George Mylius from the camp, “ lias chiefly 
lietrayed us into the hands of the temperate 
and watchful Turks." On October 20th, 
Kanizsa, the bulwark of Styria, sank 
into ruins. Siegmund Bathori, who had 
been independent ruler of Transylvania 
since 1588, had been attempting to 
break away from the Turkish federa- 
tion since 1592 ; in 1597 and 1599 lie 
resigned the 
government, and 
was finally ex- 
pelled from 
Transylvania by 
the Imperial 
troops in 1602. 

The peasants 
themselves con- 
sidered the Turk- 
ish government 
more tolerable 
than the tyranny 
of the magnates, 
and were anxious 
for religious rea- 
sons to shake off 
the yoke of the 
ultra Catholic 
house of Haps- 
burg. In 1(104 
Stefan Bocskay 
concluded an 
alliance with the 
Turks, and was 
recognised as 
prince of Hun- 
gary and Tran- 
sylvania in 1605. 

The commanding 



Zsitva-Torok on November nth. But 
under what conditions 1 The Turks were 
to retain all previous conquests and re- 
ceive a yearly present of 200,000 gulden. 
Bocskay was recognised in Transylvania 
and in eight counties of Hungary during 
his lifetime. In a secret protestation the 
Emperor Rudolf II. affirmed that his 
signature had been extorted by necessity 
and was not binding for the future. He 
was forc.ed to take this step by the 
Protestants in the empire and in Hungary, 
the fratricidal struggle in the house of 
_ Hapsburg, bad harvests and 

ohm a „ enera ] r i se j n prices, and 
, Po "* r B***“ the incapacity and petty 
*“* jealousy of his soldiers. That 
heroic race had not yet grown up which 
was to proceed from the military school 
of Parma and Orange, and to enter the 
arena of Hungary equipped with mas- 
terly strategical skill and with an art 
of warfare and siege work which was made 

infinitely supe- 
rior to the Turks. 

After the Peace 
of Zsitva-Torok 
in ibo6 the 
Hapsburgs did 
not long remain 
tributary to the 
sultans ; thcnce- 
forward the 
Turkish Empire 
gained no further 
accession of terri- 
tory. The peace 
marks a halting 
point in the pro- 
gress of Turkish 
power, the tran- 
sition to im- 
pending decay ; 
and on this de- 
pends its im- 
portance to the 
history of the 
world. It was 
not until 1616 
that the correc- 
tions in the 
documents of 
the peace were 


fortress of Gran types of Venetian galleys used in the presented by the 
had again fallen GREAT battle of lepanto Austrian am- 


into the hands of the Turks in 1604. 

Ultimately, on June 23rd, 1606, peace 
was made with the representatives of 
Bocskay at Vienna, and with the Turks at 
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bassador Von Czernin. He was the first 
Christian ambassador who entered Con- 
stantinople publicly with the banner of 
the Cross and accompanied by music. 




THE MOSQUE OF THE SULTAN AHMED AND THE HIPPODROME AT STAMBOUL 
This rich and beautiful monument, “like a vision of the air,” commemorates an unprofitable reign of fourteen years. 


Two circumstances saved the Holy 
Roman Empire from overthrow — internal 
disturbances and disputes concerning the 
succession in Turkey, and the strengthen- 
ing of the military frontier. In 1603 the 
Persians took Tebriz and Bagdad from the 
sultan, and defeated more than 50,000 
men in a pitched battle. The crescent was 
waning. “ The breakwater of eastern and 
western migrations at the Golden Horn ” 
still ruled, it is true, over a world extend- 
ing from the Rif shores of Morocco to the 
Aiabian seas, from the Gulf j v , t 
of Oman to the Don, and 
from the angle of the Danube 
at Waitzen to Georgia. But 
the Porte’s powers had 
obviously flagged during the 
fifteen years’ struggle from 
1591 toibob; Asiatic support 
was tottering, and enemies at 
home, more dangerous than 
the Persians or Egyptians, 
had undermined the army, 
the navy, and the supremacy 
of the theocratic sultanate. 

The Mohammedan Empire 


century, the revolts in the army, tin 
frequent changes of personnel in the 
Grand Vizirship and all the higher posts 
of the empire ; but the chief cause 
was to be found in the person of the 
sultan himself. The tyranny of the Grand 
Vizirs, the female government practised 
by the harem, the system of rapacious 
extortion practised by the Bcglerbegs, 
“ the sultan’s sponges ’’ — these arc evils 
closely connected with the pusillanimity, 
fear, greed, and licentiousness of Murad III. 

His character was com- 
pounded of the strangest 
contradictions. I11 common 
with his contemporary, Ru- 
dolf II., he had not only a 
pacific disposition, but artistic 
and scientific inclinations. 
Evidence of his artistic and 
architectural taste may be 
seen in the numerous build- 
ings, of which many were 
erected under the Grand Vizii 
Sinan, such as a new scraglit 
in Scutari, the mosques of 
Adrianople, Magnesia on the 


was founded upon no basis sultan mohammed hi. Sipylos, and Cyprus, in the 
of national sentiment, and An infirm old man while «tw young great fortifications of Erivan, 
any nationalist movement It*tto ‘.^nTof^he Kars, and Shamachi, and the 

was stifled by the doctrines ranooa. H ® reigned eight years, drainage works of Mecca, 
of the Mohammedan religion. The decline Even the accounts of his enemies praise 
of the Ottoman power dates from the out- his interest in music, legislation, and 
breaks in the last quarter of the sixteenth history. But as with Rudolf II. so with 
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him, the influence of favourites was pre- of the old seraglio. Notwithstanding bis 
dominant in every department of govern- minority, Osman II. (1618-1622) was 
mental administration. placed upon the throne. At the age of 

At the age of thirty-three Mohammed fourteen he shook off the guardianship of 
III. (1505 -1603) was already a sick and his vizirs, executed his younger and more 
infirm old man. For the first time since talented brother, and undertook a war 


the foundation of the empire 
a Padishah was seen upon 
the throne who tt enabled 
even at the thunder of the 
cannon, whereas his pre- 
decessors had appeared daily 
before the troops and had 
been accustomed to practise 
archery and throwing the 
jereed in the Okmeidan. 

Ahmed I. (1603-1617) fol- 
lowed his father’s example : 
he was licentious, incapable, 
and proud to the point of 
insanity. Ahmed died on 
November 22nd, 1(117, after 
ail Unprofitable reign of Found to be inuuu, thli tultm-n wit 


against the Poles in the 
forests and steppes of Khotin. 
His Janissaries were con- 
quered, and when he 
attempted to punish them 
by extermination, they con- 
fined him also in the Castle 
of the Seven Towers, where 
he was strangled by Daud 
Pasha in May. 1622. The 
mad Mustafa was brought 
out of his prison, and under 
his rule the provinces of 
Georgia, Erivan, Bagdad, 
and Basra were again lost 
to the Persians in 1622. 

, ^ Mustafa I. was once mo: e 

fourteen years. His memory dfpoMd * nd ket,t confinement ' deposed, and Murad IV. 



MUSTAFA I. 


is perpetuated by a gieat and beautiful 
monument, the Ahmed Mosque, with its 
six minarets, on the Atmeidan 111 Stamboul. 
The mosque is a huge, yet light and delicate, 
building, like a vision of the air, with a 


(1623-1640), a younger brother of Osman 
II., was placed upon the throne. In the 
year 1620 Gabriel Bethlen had already- 
attempted to secure recognition as King 
of Hungary by sending rich presents to 


dome supported on four enormous marble the Porte through Franz Balassv, Stefan 
pillars, while the interior could contain Korlalli, and even by an embassy of the 
Tour small mosques. The six minarets were “winter king,” Frederic V. of the Pala- 
regarded as an infraction of the dignity tinate. The price of this recognition was 

of the central 

shrine of Moham- 
medanism, the 
Kaaba of Mecca, 
and the sultan 
was forced to 
add a seventh 
praying tower to 
the Haram of the 
Kaaba to restore 
its prestige and 
appease the sus- 
picions of the 
orthodox. 

Ahmed left 
seven sons, ihe 

eldest, Osman, sultans ibrahim and mohammed iv. 

being but twelve Th * arrogance and caprice of Sutton Ibrehim reeulted in his draoti- 
vears of ace tion and murder; while Mohammed IV., hU .on, began to reign just S,am l 

Mustafa I (1617- when WM after the devastetingTblrt y Years War. “me Mohammed 

1618), the brother of the deceased sultan, khan of the Crimean Tartars, destroyed 
therefore succeeded to the throne. He, the Turkish fleet ; the Cossacks plundered 
however, was insane, and the body of the Bojiik-dere on the Bosphorus ; Abasa, the 
Ulemas, Muftis, and the Divan, resolved Pasha of Erzeroum, revolted and the 
upon the unprecedented step of deposing advance of Wallenstein, in 1626, a gains t 
the sultan and confining him to a tower Mansfeld and Bethlen forced the Turks 
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Waitzen, which 
fell into the 
hands of the 
Pasha of Ofen 
on November 
5th, 1621. The 
Sultana Valid6 
Kassamu Mah- 
peiker governed ■ 
during the 
minority of her 

f randson Murad 
V; to her Stam- 
boul owes its 
largest and finest ' 
caravanserai, the 
ValidS Han. 

At the same 
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to raise the siege of Neagrad. In 1634 
George I. Rakoczy, the successor of Bethlen, 
who died on November 15th, 1629, hesitated 
to join the sultan in an attack upon the 
Poles. The sultan then gave his support 
to one Szekely and to Stefan Bethlen, the 
brother of Gabriel, whose claims were also 
urged by the ambassadors of France and 
Holland. Meanwhile the cruel Murad had 
conquered Tebriz and Erivan in a vigorous 
campaign in 1634, had murdered his 
brothers Bajazet and Suleiman, and re- 
captured Bagdad, four years let -r, m 1638. 

The imperial 
Christian govern- 
m e n t pursued 
the task of resist- 
ance with re- 
markable energy 
by the slow but 
sure ci cation of 
a military fron- 
tier, which was 
to secuie their 
ultimate \ irtory. 

Matthias C o 1 - 
vinus and Ferdi- 
n a n d I . had 
alieady begun 
the woik ; but 
it was not until 
the time of Maxi- 
milian II. that 
this line of fort- 
i esses, extending 
<il out one thou- 
sand English 
miles from Tran- 
s y 1 v a n i a to 
Dalmatia, was de- 
finitely secured. 

The Archduke 
Charles was 
appointed “per- 
manent resi- 
dential governor 
of the Croatian and Wendish frontier 
lands.” After the fall of Belgrade, m 
1521, the stream of “ Uskokes,” Servian 
and Bosnian fugitives, began to pour into 
Austrian territory. Ferdinand I. had 
granted them numerous privileges and 
immunity from taxation in 1535, and had 
settled them in the Karst deserts of the 
Sichelburg district, the modern Uskoke 
Mountains. They were followed by a 
steady stream of refugees, who were ready 
and willing to serve in the local levies as 
cavalry and infantry, 


From this material the Austrian rulers 
created that militia to guard the Danube 
and the Save which foi two centuries 
acted as a bulwark against the Turkish 
assaults. The bravest of them and the 
scourge of Turkey were the Zeng Uskokes 
of the maritime frontier. For more than 
a century they were the terror of Adria. 
and inflicted the most serious loss both 
upon the maritime power of Venice and 
the continental power of Turkey. Piracy 
was carried on throughout the Mediter- 
ranean hv the Baibarv states— Algiers. 

Tunis, and Tri- 
poli — by the 
Maltese, the Si- 
. cilians, and the 

N eapol it ans. 
But the Zeng 
Uskokes were the 
pirate kings of 
Adna, and from 
their impreg- 
nable foitiess of 
Zeng on the 
sheltering Quar- 
ncro, the home 
ot the terrible 
Bor.i, their bold 
expeditions went 
forth even to the 
shores of Persia. 

Murad, the 
Ottoman Nero, 
who. like Nero, 
was passionately 
devoted to 
music, was suc- 
ceeded by his 
brother Ibrahim 
I. (1640-1648), 
tlie Ottoman 
Heliogabalus. 

THE BEAUTIFUL VALIDE MOSQUE AT STAMBOUL HlS arrogance 
Fifty years were occupied in erecting this place of worship. It was and threatening 
begun in 161S by the wife of Sultan Ahmed I., and completed in ca j )r jce drove the 

Ulemas, the scubes, and lawyers to con- 
tract an alliance with the Janissaries in 
their mosque of Ortajami. Ibrahim was 
the first sultan to be deposed and murdered 
under an apparently constitutional form 
of procedure on August 18th, 1648. 

His son, Mohammed IV. (1648-1687), 
ascended the throne in the year in which 
Germany began to rise from the devasta- 
tion of the Thirty Years’ War. It was 
fortunate for the Holy Roman Empire 
that, during this decade, a succession of 
feeble sultans, wars with the Persians, and 
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internal disturbances, had weakened the to the Venetians, who were hard pressed 
strength that repeatedly threatened the in that island. Kuprili retorted by 
destruction of Christendom. The struggle immediately imprisoning the French am- 
for the guardianship of the sultan, who bassador J acques de la Haye in 1658, and 
was but ten, or perhaps even seven, years treated the threats of Louis XIV. with 
of age, resulted, in 1651, in the death of contempt. 

the mother of three sultans, the beautiful Kuprili died on November 1st, 1661, at 
Greek slave Tarkhan, and brought the em- the age of eighty. Mohammed IV. paid 
a w w k * pi re to the verge of dis- him a visit on his death-bed, and promised 
Behead* Thlrt*”* 4 so ^ u *-' on - An attempt was that his son Ahmed Kuprili should succeed 
of*hU Councillor* ma< ^ e re li eve the hope- him in the office of Grand Vizir, a measure 
" less financial embarrass- unprecedented in the history of this high 

ment by tripling the state taxes and office. Ahmed was highly educated, and 
debasing the coinage. At the beginning of possessed a thorough knowledge of the 
1656 crowds of peasants appeared from Koran, the Sunna, and Mohammedan 
Anatolia to complain of the unprecedented science in general. His experience had 
extortion practised by their governor. The been acquired as Pasha of Erzeroum and 
name “Runjiber” — that is, full of woe — Damascus, and as Kaim-makam of Stam- 
clung to them henceforth as a memorial of boul, and he became Grand Vizir at the 
the continuous oppression under which they age of twenty-seven. The sultan was then 
groaned. Mutinies among the Janissaries twenty-three years old, absorbed in luxury, 
and revolts of vizirs increased ; to appease the chase, in youths and afterwards in 
the mutinous guards, who marched to the women, and was resident in Adrianople. In 
Seraglio, Mohammed IV. sacrificed thirty 1662 Leopold’s troops had seized Serimvnr 
ot his councillors, whose heads were sus- in Transylvania ; Ahmed attacked them in 
landed from the famous plane-tree on the the spring of 1663. In spite of the fact 
Etmeidan. Francesco Morosini conquered that the soldiers’ pay was stinted by the 
Lemnos and Tcncdos, while Lorenzo Mar- avaricious sultan, hesucceeded in capturing 
cello destroyed seventy Turkish sailing- Neuhiiusel, U j i v ar, 

vessels at the entrance to the Dardanelles. „ Serimvar, and Gran. 

The saviour was at hand. Mohammed * r *“ chme “ However, on August 

Kuprili became Grand Vizir in September, * e ur * 1st, 1664, he was de- 

1650. An Albanian peasant boy, he had feated at Sankt Gotthard, a monastery on 
come to Stamboul, and though he could the Raab. This battle marks a turning 
neither read nor write, his keen intelligence point in Turkish military history. The 
and his strong will had raised him to the Austrians and Hungarians were co-operat- 
highest position in the empire. Kuprili ing with 6,000 French under Count Jean 
crushed the revolt in the blood of 30,000 Coligny and Francois d’ Aubusson, Vicomte 
victims ; he took as his model Murad IV., de la Feuillade, with the flower of the 
the pupil of Machiavelli. He destroyed French nobility. The Giand Vizir re- 
the Venetian fleet of Lazzaro Mocenigo, garded the powdered and perfumed French- 
recaptured Lemnos and Tenedos in 1657, men with their bright uni forms as girls, 
conquered the castles of the Dardanelles, The army was under the leadership of 
in 1657-1638 defeated the troops of Raymond, Count Montccuccoli, the Aus- 
George II. Rakoczy, who had made him- trian field-marshal. Before the battle 
self independent, and appointed Achatius the cavalry general Johann von Sporck 
Barcsay prince of the country with an bared his head and prayed : ‘‘Almighty 
Human Head* ^ ncrease( ^ tribute of 40,000 God, our General on high, if Thou wilt 
Decorate tke ducats. He drove the Cos- not help us, Thy Christian children, yet 
Seraglio Wall* sac ^ s :IC ^ 0SS the Dnieper, help not these Turkish dogs, and Thou 
caused thirty pashas of Asia shalt see somewhat to Thy delight.” 

Minor and Syria to be massacred in a Coligny’s French then charged the 
treacherous ambush at Aleppo in the spring hostile ranks with the awful war-cry 
of 1659, and placed cartloads of heads on “ Tuez ! ” and the small-arm volley firing 
the Seraglio walls as a warning. He even here secured its first triumph. The chapel 
ventured to repress the insane extrava- of Sankt Gotthard, built in commemora- 
gance of the Seraglio and the harem, tion of the 'destruction of the Turkish army, 
His only failure was his enterprise against is still to be seen. Jealousy and mistrust, 
Crete, Cardinal Mazarin having sent relief as usual, made it impossible to reap the 
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full advantage of the Christian victory. Mohammed IV. and Ahmed Kuprili 
In the peace of Vasvar, on August iotn, ravaged Poland with zso.ooo men as far 
1664, the Porte retained the fortresses of as Kamenez, Lemberg, and Lublin, and 
Serimvar and Ujvar. But a great moral forced the feeble King Michael Konbut 
effect was produced ; the Sanjak-i-sliereef, Wisniowiecki to cede Podolia and the 
the banner of the Prophet, which had been Ukraine in the peace of Buc- 

unfurled in vain on August 13th, 1595, v,ctorie * sacs on September 18th, 1672. 
had suffered another overthrow. ° _ , But in the following year 

Ahmed Kuprili was obliged to seek ,,r eo or the crown field-marshal John 
compensation in the conquest of Crete. Sobieski defeated the Grand Vizir and 
At ten o'clock in the morning of Septem- the Seraskier Hussein Pasha on the plain 
ber 27th, 1669, the Proveditore Morosini of Khotin (November 10-nth, 1673), and 
handed to the Grand Vizir the keys of captured the green banner, which still 
Candia, which the Venetians had held for hangs in St. Peter’s at Rome. In 1674- 
465 years. The French relieving force, 1675 Sobieski, who was now King John 
under the Duke Anne Jules de Noailles III., captured the towns of Hunan and 
and Francois de Vendome, was as ineffec- Lemberg and utterly defeated Kara Mus- 
tive as the fleet of Pope Clement IX. tafa, the brother-in-law of Kuprili. Doro- 
Naintel, the French ambassador, renewed scenko threw himself into the arms of the 
the capitulations of Francis I. with the Russians. The Tsar Feodor III. of Moscow, 
Porte on June 3rd, 1673. — — - against whom the holy war 

According to these, special was declared, came off vic- 

rights were reserved or con- torious in three successive 

firmed to the French ambas- campaigns, '1677-1679. Ah- 

sadors — French goods, the ^HM|\ med Kuprili had previously 
East India trade, the died at ^ the beginning of 

ecclesiastical buildings, the In the peace of Radzyn, 

French in Pcra and Galata, February nth, 1681, the 

and the Holy Places. Poles obtained portions of 

Some time previously the Ukraine and Podolia, 

Francis Bacon and Hermann ^ which had already been of 
Conring had published sug- necessity returned to them 

gestions for the solution of in the peace of Zuravna, 

the Eastern question. These concluded on October 27th, 

ideas were reopened by A famous grand vizir between Sobieski and 

G. W. Leibnitz in 1670 and The Grand vizir, Ahmed Kuprili, Ibraham Sheitan ; while the 

1671 in his comprehensive » h °. with Mohammed iv., ravaged Russians again obtained 

memorial: “ De propositione Poland 10 i« 72 , died early in i 07 u access to a port on the 

Egyptiaca,” which he presented in per- Black Sea by the cession of the Laporog 

Cossacks. With this year begins the 

insidious influence of Russia upon Turkey. 

The pathway to this goal could be 
engineered only by the triumph and the 
blood of Austria. On August xoth, 1683, 
the Porte at the instigation of Louis XIV. 
had appointed the rebel Count Emerich 
Tokdly, to whom the King of France had 
sent one De Ferriol as ambassador, as King 
of Hungary, with influence extending over 
territory belonging to Austria. War was 
thus rendered inevitable. Prince Eugene of 
Savoy afterwards declared in his memoirs : 
11 Had it not been for Louis XIV., the Mos- 
lems and the revolted Hungarians would 
never have reached the gates of Vienna.” 
The arrogant and ignorant Kara Mustafa, 
who acted as Seraskier and Sirdar, with 
unlimited power, had dreams of founding 
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son to the Most Christian King in 
Paris. His proposals involved nothing 
less than the conquest of Egypt and the 
cutting of the Suez Canal. A French 
diplomat ironically observed of the 
memoir : “ Mais vous savez quo les projets 
d’une guerre sainte ont cesse d’etre i la 
mode depuis Saint Louis.” 

The place of the powers hitherto pre- 
dominant is now taken by two new states 
„ . . _ ,in hostility to the crescent 

« a *r -Poland and Russia. The 
uoonnuu Porte had confirmed the 
’ ® revolted Cossack Hetman 
of the Ukraine, Doroscenko, in the position 
of Sanjak Bey, or governor, as though he 
were dealing with a Turkish province. 
Poland raised a justifiable objection which 
ended in war. In the early autumn of 1672 
I U 
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a second Turkish Empire, of wh : 4 h he was 
to be the ruler, with Vienna as his capital. 
The Emperor Leopold I, fled to Linz. On 
March 31st, 1683, Pope Innocent II. 
brought about an alliance between the 
emperor and Poland. Charles of Lorraine, 
with 40,000 men, had been enabled to 
prevent the Turks from crossing the 
Raab, and was waiting behind the Kahlen- 
berg, anxiously expecting the help of the 
empire and of the Poles, while Count 
Rudiger of Starhemberg established him- 
self in Vienna 
with 10,000 men. 

On July 14th, 

200,000 Turks 
pitched their 
tents before the 
town, and sur- 
rounded the 
whole of the for- 
tifications, in 
conjunction with 
the Tartars and 
Khan Selim 
Girayl. A siege 
of terrible fero- 
city began, which 
lasted for forty- 
five days ; the 
Turks delivered 
eighteen assaults 
and the besieged 
made twenty- 
four sorties. 

Notwithstanding 
a brilliant de- 
fence, the city 
was at the last 
gasp, when from 
the Kahlenbcrg 
and Leopold berg 
rockets rose in 
the night of 
September 6th 
and 7th an- 
nouncing the 
approach of the relieving army, which had 
gathered at Tulin, on the Danube. In con- 
junction with Charles of Lorraine, and 
John George of Saxony, Max Emanuel of 
Bavaria, and George Frederic of Waldeck, 
John III. of Poland gathered his army 
of seventy thousand men, and made the 
Kahlenberg his base at the outset of the 
battle, which ended on September 12th 
in a total defeat of the Turks. On 
September 13th he made his entry into 
Vienna, and was greeted as the liberator 
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VICTIM 


_ . _ JANISSARIES 

This unhappy sultan, who ruled from 1895 till 1703, was deposed In 
favour of his brother, Ahmed III., and was done to death in the Seraglio. 


of the town. It was not until all danger 
was past that .the emperor returned. 

The Turks fled from Germany for ever, 
abandoning inestimable treasure. Sobi- 
eski, with Charles of Lorraine, pursued 
and defeated them at Parkany, and cap- 
tured Gran. Kara Mustafa fled to Belgrade, 
where he was strangled by the sultan’s 
orders on December 25th. In 1684 the 
imperial troops won a series of victories 
at Wisscgrad, Waitzen, Pesth, and Hamzsa- 
beg over Suleiman Pasha. Count Leslie 
made a victori- 
ous advance into 
Bosnia. The 
age of Ottoman 
triumphs had 
passed; on 
August 19th 
Neuhausel was 
stormed and 
captured. But 
the greatest 
event of this 
campaign was 
the siege and 
the fall of Ofen 
on September 
2nd, 1686, an 
exploit which 
saved some por- 
tion of the 
library of the 
Corvini. The 
German Em- 
peror’s field- 
marshal Charles 
of Lorraine, sup- 
ported by the 
German elector 
Maximilian 
Emanuel, and 
by troops from 
Bavaria, Saxony 
and Branden- 
burg, had forced 
from the hands 
of the infidels the most important 
Turkish outpost, the capital city of the 
realm of St. Stephen, and also the re- 
mainder of those territories. Thus the 
freedom of the Magyars was by no means 
due to the bravery of that proud and 
warlike nation. On August 12th, 1687, 
the indefatigable Charles defeated 60,000 
troops of Suleiman Pasha in the battle of 
Mohacs, and thus avenged the victory 
which Suleiman II. had gained there in 
1536. The high expectations which were 
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excited by the Austrian victories and the appointed Doge, gave Up the town, 
simultaneous successes of the Venetians in which he found untenable. From Porto 
the Morea are displayed in the pamphlet of Lione (the Piraeus) he carried off in safety 
the year 1687: "The Triumphant Imperial the Athenian lions, which stand to-day 
Eagle"; it was already re- before the Aisenal of Venice 

j>orted that the sultan would as memorials of the abortive 

have to transfer his capital to attempt at liberation, and of 

Cairo, Damascus, or Aleppo. the- pillaging of Athenian art 

In 1688 Transylvania also . VrJyf treasures, and form a counter- 

gave in her submission to the piece to the bronze hoises 

Emperor and King of Hun- ^ fcOTfilllt upon (he portal of San Marco, 
gary, and secured full tolera- which weie taken from the 

tion for the four Christian rEj-ja, (MBKHp’liMg. sack of Constantinople in 
religious communities that 1204. hor three years the 

were recognised in the townof Pallas was abandoned 

country. I11 this same yeai by its inhabitants, until the 

the Turkish Empire suffered sultan allowed the Athenians 

severely from a famine and to return in 1690. 

iiom conflagrations. This senes of misfortunes 

In 1685 the Poles had ad- an ambitious sirdar led to conspiracies among the 
vanccd to J assy and were Kara Mustafa dreamed of ruling j anissarics and l Hemas and to 
defeated at Bojan. All the < h u e deposition of the sultan, 

Seraglio, where he died forgotten five 
years later. The conspirators passed over 
ihe sons ol Mohammed IV., Mustafa, who 
was twenty-three years old, md Ahmed, 
who was fourteen, and appointed his 
brother Suleiman III. (16S7 1691) as 
sultan. The Germans continued then 
conquests under the Margrave Ludwig 
Wilhelm of Baden, and captured Lippa, 
Illok, Peterwardein, and Erlau. On 
August nth, 1688, Belgrade was sur- 
rounded by the elector Max Emanuel 
of Bavaria, with 53,000 ti oops from the 
empire and imperial provinces, 
and stormed on September 
6th ; it was, however, re- 
captured on October 18th, 
1690, by the Grand Vizir 
Mustafa Kuprili. Charles of 
Lorraine was fighting on the 
Rhine ; this brilliant leader 
would no doubt have ad- 
vanced upon Constantinople 
after the fall of Belgrade, 
ti ue to his motto, “ aut nunc 
aut nunquam.” 

Mustafa Kuprili, known as 
Fazil, the virtuous, was now 
the one support of the tot- 


more meritorious were the 
victories of the Venetians in the Morea 
under the defender of Candia, the capable 
general Fiancesco Morosini. They drove 
the Turks out of Dalmatia, conquered 
Santa Maura, Prev&a, Arta, Corinth, 
v Argos, Patras, Koran, Modon, 

*“* lan * Navarino, Napoli di Romania, 
Destroy the and Malvasia The banner oi 

a enon £ a j nt Mark flew once again in 
Greecp, and in the Palace of the Doges 
the grateful senate erected a triumphal 
arch to “ Morosini the Peloponnesian.” 
It must be said that during the siege of 
Athens the Venetians inflif led 
great damage upon the im- 
mortal Parthenon. The 
powder explosion which was 
caused in the Parthenon by a 
shell from the batteries of the 
Venetian general, on Septem- 
ber 26th, 1687, at seven 
o’clock in the evening com- 
pleted the destruction of this 
ancient sanctuary of Pallas 
Athene, the Madonna, and 
the Panagia. 

The liberation of Greece, 
the unbroken dream of Euro- 



pean Philbellenes, and the ahmeO iii. 

event for which the oppressed He succeeded his brother ou the tering empire. In the new 
Greeks yearned, had never throne, end, after being summarily ordinance, the "Nisamjedid,” 
Kwn ca nnor roolico+inn cinrn deposed, died of poison In 1736 hg issued orderg {or Christian 

toleration, renewed in 1690 the capitula- 


been so near realisation since 
the fall of Constantinople and Athens. 
For Athens, however, the interval of 
freedom lasted only untd April 9th, 
1689, when Morosini, who had been 


tions of 1673 with the Marquis de Chateau- 
neuf, the ambassador of Louis XIV., and 
after the victory of T8k61y at Zemesht 
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over Generals Hausler and Doria, he sue- ' Russia to the intervention of the sea 
cessfully renewed the war with the con- powers, Holland and England, and in over- 
quest of Nissa, Widdin, Semendria, and throwing the influence of the French am- 
Belgrade. bassador in Stamboul, .the peace of 

On July 23rd, 1691, Suleiman III. died, Carlowitz, on the Danube, was concluded 
and was succeeded by his brother Ahmed on January 26th, 1699. 

11.(1691-1695). The Grand Vizir, in whose This peace gave the emperor Tran* 
army 300 French officers were serving, was sylvania and most of Hungary, and to 
utterly defeated on August the King of Poland, Kamenez ; the 
French Officer* at glankamen, not far Venetian Republic secured the Morea, 
Fi*w for from Peterwardein, by the without Lepanto, while Ragusa was em- 

th« Grand Vizir Mar g rave 0 f Baden (the bodied in the Turkish Empire. The 
“Turkish Louis”) and the Brandenburg chief result, however, of the peace was 
general Hans Albrecht von Barfus; with to place diplomatic relations between 
him perished on the field of battle thirteen the emperor and the sultan upon a 
pashas, many officers, and 20,000 men. basis that corresponded to the dignity 
The Germans also suffered severe losses, of the former. The emperor was now in 
After the death of Ahmed II., on February a position to secure the solidarity of the 
6th, 1695, and the accession of Mustafa II. Hungarian territories, though unfortu- 
(1695-1703) the Kapudan Pasha, Hussein nately his administrative capacities were 
Pasha, “Mezzo Morto,” recaptured Chios not equal to the task. Revolts on the part 
from the Venetians on February 18th. of the magnates Franz Rakoczy, Anton 
Mustafa in person defeated the bold Esterhazy-Forch ten stein, Alexander 
Count Friederich von Veterani-Mallen- Karoly, and others, and of the evangelical 
theim at Lugos on September 22nd, and population, repeatedly endangered the 
took Lippa, while Peter the Great of Russia position of this dearly-acquired province, 
forced Azov to surrender in July, 1696. Mustafa II. retired to Adrianople. 

On July 5th, 1697, Prince Eugene of The Grand Vizir Hussein Kuprili em- 
Savoy was appointed commander-in-chief „ . .. ployed the peace of Carlowitz 

of the whole of the imperial army. On ' for the introduction of oppoi- 

July 24th the prince, who was thirty-four , u„ r j e red tune reforms; buthisprema- 
years ol .age, took the field ; he had already turn death in 1703 deprived 

won his spurs before the walls of Vienna, the empire of his services. His successor 
and fiom that moment the fortunes of Mustafa Daltaban, showed great cruelty 
the Turks deserted them. After pacifying to the Catholic Armenians. He, together 
a revolt in Upper Hungary, he followed with the Grand Mufti Feisullali, was sacri- 
thc sultan by forced marches to Zcnta ; ficed to the Janissaries, who then dethroned 
when the sun set upon September 2nd, the sultan, and set up his brother, Ahmed 
20,000 Turks lay dead upon the battle- III. (1703-1730), under the condition that 
field, and 10,000 in the Theiss ; only 2,000 he should transfer his residence back to 
escaped. The sultan was obliged to Constantinople. Mustafa II. was confined 
watch the destruction of his army from in the Seraglio, where he was poisoned 
the opjiositc bank of the river ; he fled four months after his deposition. Like his 
to Tcmesvar and retired across the Danube, predecessors, Ahmed devoted himself per- 
Making Transylvania his base of opera- sonally to the art of poetry, 
tions. Count Roger of Bussy-Rabutin The most important event in his govern- 
made an incursion at that moment, ment was the arrival at Bender of the 
with 30,000 cavalry, into the Swedish king Charles XII., who had been 
The Peace of g ana ^ an( ] reca ptured Uipa- defeated at Pultowa in 1709 by the Rus- 

a it l anka on ttie Danube. The sians. The Grand Vizir Ali Chorli had 
»a 1 * e>u 1 rpsu i^ S| however, of the peace promised him the help of the khan of the 
of Ryswick, and of the battle of Zenta, could Crim T artars, and thus induced him to enter 
not be utilised to the full, as the emperor the Ukraine, in spite of the Russian supe- 
was obliged to carry on war in four different riority. The Grand Vizir was prevented 
places at one and the same time. More- from fulfilling his promise by his deposi- 
over, the Austrian war ministry was utterly tion. "Charles Ironhead ” (demirbash), as 
exhausted. After more than three months the Turks called him, placed 1,000 men at 
of negotiations which were spent in break- Czemovitz on the border of Moldavia to 
ing down the resistance of Poland and keep watch upon the Russians, and with his 
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faithful friend, Stanislaus Poniatoffsky, in- had performed his most brilliant feat of 
duced the Turks to declare war against arms in 1688. On August 17th, Prince 
Russia on November 21st, 1710. He had Ferdinand Albert II. of Biunswick-Bevern 
already begun secret negotiations with the began the assault and the battle ; Belgrade, 
Greek subjects of the sultan. At Kush on with a garrison of 25,000 men, surrendered 
the Pruth-the Grand Vizir Baltaji Moham- on the following day. The fame of the 
med defeated the 30,000 men of the Tsar “ noble knight ” was in all men’s mouths. 
Peter, with a force three times as great ; but In the spring of 1715 negotiations for peace 
the Tsarina Catharine succeeded in securing _ were begun at Passarovitz, 

freedom and favourable conditions of peace . r ramtTt on the Danube. The Chris- 
on July 21st and 22nd, 1711, by bribing vVekkeo Rom tian powers which had 
Osman Aga, and the Grand Vizir. After * formerly made such feeble 

this the Tsar gave up his claims to Azov efforts to crush tin* enemy of Christendom 
and its territory. After an adventurous now displayed great anxiety to diminish 
journey through Central Europe, the the strength of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Swedish king returned from Demotika to Eugene determined to make a military 
Stralsn'id in November, 1714. demonstration towards Nish and far into 

Thanks to the treacherous Greeks, who Bosnia. On July zist the convention 
preferred the Ottoman yoke to the Catholic was concluded. The Porte gave up the 
government, the Grand Vizir Damad Ali Baftat, with Temesc ar, Belgrade, and a 
was enabled, in 1715, to recover the strip of territory running to the south of 
Morea from the Venetians, who had grown the Save. The jurisdiction of. the im- 
effeminatc in the luxurious life of their perial consuls over subjects of the Roman 
palaces, and did nothing to secure their Empire resident in the Turkish Empire 
precious possession. The emperor and was confirmed in a comineicial treaty. 
Pope found an occasion for alliance in the Between 1722 and 1724 r proti acted 
“ Holy Federation ” of 1697. Their united struggle broke out between the Turks 
fleet traversed the Archipelago under and the Safevi Shahs, Hoscin and Tamasp, 
the papal flag. On August 19, of Persia, which brought some advantage 
f th *H 1 I 7 I 7> was f ree d from to the Russians hy the conquest of 
“ " „ y the Turkish besieging forces Daghestan and other provinces on the 

by the bold resistance of the Caspian Sea; it insulted, on September 
Venetian general Johann Matthias, Count 7th, 1730, in the deposition of Ahmed III., 
of Schulenburg ; his marble statue in who had vainly sacrificed to the demand 
Corfu, erected in 1718 by the Venetian of the Janissaries the Grand Vizir Damad 
Senate, bears the fine inscription : “ Adhuc Ibrahim, the Kapudan Pasha, and the 
viventi.” Prince Eugene insisted upon Kyaya-beg, or minister for domestic 
carrying out the terms of the treaty, and affairs. Ahmed died in 173b of poison, 
gathered an army at Futak near Peter- after which war again broke out between 
wardein. On August 5th, in conjunction Russia and Turkey, 
with Prince Alexander of Wurtembcrg, Mahmud I. (1730-1754), a nephew of 
he won the battle of Peterwardein, “ the Ahmed, was a learned prince, devoted to 
Hungarian Gibraltar,” in which the Grand luxury, science, and fine architecture. 
Vizir Ali Kamurjich was slain. Pope He enriched Stamboul with four hbranes, 
Clement XI. sent the prince a consecrated a mosque, seveiaJ fountains, and eight 
sword and hat. The Banat was con- summer-houses on the banks of the Bos- 
quered by Claudius Florimund Count phorus, punished drunkenness severely, and 
Mercy, and Temesvar fell on November M . , . induced the Moslems to ex- 

13th. Eugene decisively rejected an at- the Evil of change the wine-beaker for 
tempt at intervention on the part of the sea Dnmkenne** ^e coffec-cup. He exercised 
powers, and turned upon Belgrade. The great severity against the 

bombardment of the island town began libertine manners of the women. He dis- 
on July 23rd, when the Turkish army played a stern fanaticism in opposing the 
approached from Semendria. The imperial movement of the reformer Mohammed 
troops had been increased by six infantry Abd el-Wanhab and of the Wahhabites in 
battalions from the electorate of Bavaria Arabia in I 745 i and decorated the Kaaba 
and a dragoon regiment. The Bavarian at Mecca with extravagant splendour. He 
princes, Charles Albert and Ferdinand, allowed the Janissaries to exercise un- 
were before the walls on which their father limited influence upon all affairs of state. 
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However, under his govemirent the 
kingdom reached a further height of 
prosperity. The campaign of the Turks 
against the Austrians and Russians ended 
in the defeat of the Austrians at Kroczka 
on July 23rd, 1739; this led to the peace 
of Belgrade on September 18th. The death 
of Prince Eugene, on April 21st, 1736, was 
«. . , a loss severely felt. The im- 

R«»u» • 8 rong p er j a i generals endangered 
°*‘ °“ , . all success by their mutual 
84 e jealousies, and were forced 

to retire from Servia and Bosnia, beyond 
the Save and Danube. They, therefore, 
accepted the proposals formulated hy 
the French diplomatist Villeneuve, which 
implied the cession of Belgrade, Orsova, 
Lesser Wallachia, and Bosnia. Austria's 
Eastern policy was checked at this boun- 
dary for a long period. Russia, however, 
which had gained a firm footing on the 
Baltic since the northern war, began to 
entertain hopes of entering upon her 
inheritance. For the moment, however, 
she was forced to content herself with 
Azov, on the Black Sea, which she had 
captured on July 1st, 1736, on her first 
devastation of the Crimea, and to resign 
her other conquests. 

Turkish politics had never been in such 
close connection with those of Europe 
in general as in the reign of Mahmud I., 
the So'omon of the Golden Horn. Diplo- 
matists of every country thronged to his 
court, and rivalled one another in their 
efforts to secure the favour of the Grand 
Turk and of his vizirs, and to conclude 
favourable commercial treaties. The 
greatest influence was possessed hy the 
French ambassadors such as Villeneuve, 
Castellane, and Desailleurs, who renewed 
and increased the old capitulations in 
1740. The success of the Turkish army 
in the campaigns of 1737-1739 was 
apparently due to the prudent counsels 
of the French renegade Bonneval (“Ahmed 
Pasha,” 1675-1747). In 1747 Louis XV. 
Turkish sen t the sultan many splendid 
Pride**t presents, and twenty -two 
artillerists to work his new 
guns. In 1748 the Sublime 
Porte offered to act for the king as 
mediator at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
Turkish pride had thus reached its zenith. 
The Turkish historian Izzi relates the con- 
clusion of the peace with the words : " God 
gave the dog power over the swine.” 

Osman III. (1754-1757). a brother of 
Mahmud I., who died on September 13th, 
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1754, was fifty-four years of age when he 
emerged from prison, an embittered and 
hardened character. During his reign the 
post of Grand Vizir changed hands fifteen 
times. The eldest son of Ahmed III., 
Prince Mohammed Khan, on whom high 
hopes were set, died before his father. 
Hence, on the death of the sultan the 
succession went to the second son of 
Ahmed, Mustafa III. (1754-1773). His 
reign was distinguished by the Grand 
Vizirship of Raghib Mohammed, who 
gave new vigour to the empire, and also 
won considerable reputation as an author. 
In 1747 he routed the Mameluke Beys 
in Cairo, and on March 23rd, 1761, he 
concluded a treaty for maritime commerce, 
trade, and friendship with Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, the sole object of which 
was to deprive the Austrians of the fruits 
of Carlowitz and Poscharewitz. 

The Polish question brought about a 

fresh war between the Porte and Russia. 

On October 6th, 1769, the Grand Vizir 

Hamsa confined the Russian ambassador 

Obryeskoff in the Castle of the Seven 

Towers. The khan of the Nogish Crimean 

Tartars, Krin Giray, entered the Russian 

- . provinces on the Dnieper 

w ° r and Dniester, though his 

n * y « 1 r- 1 death, in March, 1769, 
Defeated Generals , , x 

freed Russia from this 

enemy. Mustafa III. had already adopted 
the name of Ghazi, the victorious. The 
sultan beheaded both the Grand Vizir 
Mohammed Emin, and also the Voivode of 
Moldavia, Kallimachi, for their ill success 
against the Russians under Alexander 
Golizyn and Peter Romanzoff at Pruth. 
Khalil Pasha suffered defeat in 1770 at 
Giurgevo, Bucharest, and Slatina. 

Meanwhile, the Russian fleet, under 
Spiridoff and Elphinstone, had sailed 
from the Baltic to the Archipelago, 
and landed troops at Vitylo in the 
Morea. Orloff had defeated a Turkish 
fleet on July 6th in the roadstead of 
Krini at Chios, and burnt it. Further, 
the Christians of Montenegro, the 
Mainots, and other Greeks of the 
Morea, especially in Kalamata, revolted 
in numbers under the leadership of 
Russian officers. But the hour of libera- 
tion had not yet struck. The Russian 
fleet could not force the passage of the 
Dardanelles, .which had been fortified by 
the Hungarian-Frenchman Baron Franz 
Tott (1733-1793) ; the Greek revolt was 
suppressed with great slaughter with the 
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help of the Albanians, enlisted by the 
Porte. The Albanians inflicted terrible 
devastation upon «Greece, until the Porte 
was forced to take measures against them ; 
but it was not until 1779 that they were 
almost destroyed by Hassan Pasha at 
Tripolitsa. Romanzoff, however, captured 
Kartal. Bender, and Braila. 

Mustafa III. died on December 24th, 
1 773 ; as his son Selim (III.) was but 
twelve years old, Mustafa’s brother 
Abdul Hamid I. (1774-1789) ascended the 
tottering throne. On July 21st, 1774, at 
Kutchuk-Kainarje, four hours from Silis- 
tria, that peace was concluded which 
Thugut has named the masterpiece of 
Russian diplomacy. Russia obtained a 
kind of protectorate over Moldavia and 
Wallachia and the Greek Christians in 
Turkey ; so, at any rate, an article in 
this convention referring to 
Pera and Jerusalem was 
afterwards interpreted by 
the Russians. Further ad- 
vantages were certain sta- 
tions in the Crimea, and 
free passage in the Black 
and Aigean Seas. 

Peace was not, however, 
concluded “ for all time.” 

"As early as 1783, Grigoni 
Potemkin again invaded the 
Crimea, seized the peninsula 
of Taman, drove out the 
Tartar khan, Shahin Giray, 
and incorporated this country 
and the Kuban territories in 
the Russian Empire as the 
provinces of Tauna and 

Caucasia. Joseph II. had _ 

meeting in April, 1780, with the Tsarina 
Catharine II. in Mnhileff, and had forced 
the sultan to give way by threats of war. 
In May, 1787, followed the memorable 
meeting of the rulers in Kherson, where 
Potemkin inscribed upon the southern 
gate the boastful inscription : “ This way 
to Byzantium.” On August 
16th, the Grand Vizir antici- 
pated a revolt of the Janis- 
saries by confining the Russian 
ambassador Bulgakoff in the Castle of the 
Seven Towers. On October 12th, Suvarov 
(or Suwarrow) began the second war. 
Austria had never led so powerful an 
army against the Turks. Her force in 
eluded 245,000 infantry, 37,000 cavalry, 
and 900 guns, but no plan of co-operation 
with the Russians had been evolved. 


Austria at 
War with 
the Turks 

Seraglio ; 
Austria. 



AN ENERGETIC SULTAN 
Selim III., the bitter enemy of 
Austria, and only son of Mustafa 
III., reigned from 1789 till 1807. 

come to a tresses on 


The Sultan's 
Tottering 
Throne 


Prince Josias of Saxe-Coburg captured 
Chotin, the famous, Laudon Novi and 
Dubicza in Bosnia in T788 ; Potemkin 
conquered Oczakoff on September 17th, 
1788, and in the Crjmea the city of Hajibei, 
the later Odessa, in the autumn of 1789. 

* On April 1st, 1789, Abdul Hamid I. 
died, and was succeeded by Selim III. 

(1789-1807), an energetic char- 
acter, and the only son of 
Mustafa III., who had hitherto 
pursued his studies in the 
he was the bitter enemy of 
The first important events dur- 
ing the continuation of the war were the 
victories of Coburg and Suvarov at Focsani 
on August 1st, and of Clerfait at Mehadia 
on the Cerna at Orsova ; on September 
22nd followed the victory of Suvarov and 
Cobuig at Martinestie on the Rimnek. On 
October 8th Belgrade was 
surrendered, and the imperial 
banner again floated on the 
battlements of the fortress. 

Joseph’s system of govern- 
ment, however, excited the 
strongest opposition, both in 
the Netherlands and in Hun- 
gary. Austria was obliged 
to agree to negotiations at 
Sistova. The Russians gave 
a decided iefusal to send 
delegates to the congress, 
and declined to admit any 
intervention whatever on the 
part of foreign powers. On 
December 22nd, 1790, 
Suvarov had stormed Ismail, 
the strongest of all the for 
the Danube. The French 
Revolution forced Austria and Prussia to 
compose their difference ; the result of 
their deliberations was the convention of 
Sistova on the Danube, August 4th, 1791. 
The allied impenal courts had failed to 
obtain their object — the partition of 
European Turkey. Leopold II., emperor 
since February 20th, 1790, was forced to 
surrender the fertile district of Wallachia, 
and even his acquisitions of Laudon and 
Belgrade ; it was settled that the stream 
of Cerna should henceforward form the 
frontier. 

After the death of Potemkin, on October 
16th, 1791, the peace of Jassy was finally 
concluded on January 9th, 1792, by Count 
Bcsborodko. The northern shore of the 
Black Sea had become Russian. 

Heinrich Zimmerer 
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ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS 

ARMENIA, situated in Asia, has an old limits of the Byzantine Empire in 
** Asiatic history down to the period of Thrace after the downfall of the East 
the Roman world-empire, into which it was Bulgarian Empire (070 A.D.), it was not so 
absorbed. But from the disruption of that much the Greek nationality that brought 
empire it becomes in religion and politics so about the revival, but, on the contrary, 
bound up with the West, and especially with the Armenian population, which gave the 
the Ottoman Empire, that it is best treated Byzantine Empire its best rulers and 
in connection with Eastern Europe. After generals between 867 (Basil I.) and 1025 
. the downfall of the (Basil II.). The Armenian John I. Tsi- 
*•«*»» Sassanid kingdom (651) misces followed the example of Constan- 
Toiented by Armenians came tine V. in settling numbers of his com- 

tbe Mohammedan* un{ j er t jje dominion of patriots about the newly-conquered town 
the Arabs, and since that time have been Philippopolis to secure its safety, 
subject, with short interruptions, to the The kingdom, however, reached its 
Mohammedan Arabs, Seljuks, Mongols, highest pitch of prosperity under the 
Tartars, Persians and Ottomans, without, Jewish race of the Bagratids, nine kings of 
however, accepting Mohammedanism. The which between 859 and 1045 ruled almost 
Mohammedans tolerated their religion, and independently the great buffer state be- 
set them free from East Roman supremacy, tween the empires of the Arab caliphs and 
which the Armenians hated, until the late the East Roman emperors. At that time 
Middle Ages, with a hatred which runs like the fortified capital of Ani on the Arpatshai * 
a blood-stained thread through the whole and Alajajai was decorated with castles, 
of their theological literature, notwith- palaces, and churches, the ruins of which 
standing all the attempts at reunion which astonish, even at the present day, the 
were occasionally made on either side. wanderer in the west of Alagoez. Tshoruk 

How far the Armenians were successful in the Caucasus was the cradle of the race 
during the Parthian and Sassanid period of the Bagratids ; after their conversion 
in assimilating the people of Greater they secured the royal power in Grusia 
Armenia is a question which has never as well as in Armenia, and, like their great 
yet be^n thoroughly investigated. In the ancestor Tigranes, showed themselves in- 
valley of the Upjier Tigris and Euphrates, variably friendly to the Jews. In conse- 
during the first thousand years of the qyence, numerous colonies of the Israelites 
Christian era, the express testimony of settled in Ercvantashad, Van, Nachit- 
Armenian and Syrian authors and the shevan, and Artaxata. However, in terror 
place names of the district show the before the invading Seljuks, Senekherim, 
predominance of Aramaic, Syrian, and (in the last of the Artsrunians, ceded his king- 
the eastern mountains) of Kurdish popula- dom, in 1021, to the East Romans — an 
tions, and in the northern district as far . example followed by Gagik 

as Basean (Phasiane) the dominant Arme- Armenian* the g a g Tat j ( j j n I0 ^ . but 

nian population is decidedly in the y^th Rome° D submission naturally failed 
minority compared with the foreign popu- to prevent the utter devas- 

lations, which belong chiefly to Iberian tation of these districts by the Seljuk 
and Georgian stocks ; this, indeed, is the and Mongol invaders, 
state of affairs at the present day. After the destruction of Ani numbers 

It is probable that only in Upj>er Armenia of fugitives fled into the Caucasus and the 
was there anything like a dense Armenian mountains of Ppntus, to Trebizond, to the 
population, which had settled in the Byzantine Empire, to Russia, to the 
district of Ararat, Turuberan, and Vas- Crimea, to Poland, and Galicia. A large 
purakan. Upon the restoration of the number settled on the far side of the 
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Taurus in the kingdom of Cilicia. At this of their patron the Surb Karapet (St. John), 
point in Tarsus and Sis. the Armenians and instituted annual poetical contests in 
once founded a native kingdom (“ Armenia his sanctuary at Mush. 

Minor ”), which from 1080, under the In the fourteenth century, when the 
Bagratid Reuben and his successors, Armenians both in the south and in the 

repeatedly joined in battle with Byzantium north succumbed to the Turks, the Turkish 

and in friendship with the crusading states, . . yoke was not oppressive ; 

and even attempted a union with Rome, and, shortly after the 

which was often concluded and as often . “ v!. * conquest ot Constanti- 

broken, for the reason that the Armenians * ’ nople, in 1463, they 

clung tenaciously to their national liturgy, received permission to retain their own 

When, however, in the year 1375, the last patriarch, while they secured the confidence 

king, Leon VI. of the house of Lusignan, of the Sublime Porte itself and grew rich in 

was obliged to surrender his last castle its service. In Persia, however, they had 

to the Egyptian Mamelukes, the nation to undergo a period of deep tribulation when 

preserved a merely ecclesiastical existence Shah Abbas I. transported the best portion 

in the patriarchate seats of Sis and of the Armenian nation, under circum- 

Etchmiadsin. However, like fire in the stances of great cruelty, to Ispahan (the 

ashes, their own jxietry and literature suburb of Julfa), and in 1614 went so far 

remained alive, cherished in the numerous as to transfer the national sanctuary to 
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monasteries of Asia Minor and Southern Persia ; it was not restored to Etchmiadsin, 
Europe ; while the industrial population with the relics of St. Gregory, until 1683. 
gained a living as shepherds and farmers During the Persian persecutions the 
in the gorges of the Taurus and in the Armenians had been dispersed far west- 
mountains of Upper Armenia, and the ward, even to Italy and France. In 
capable townspeople laid the foundation particular, a considerable colony was 
of their wealth in Byzantium, Smyrna, received in the Polish town of Lemberg, 
Damascus, and Alexandria. The most which, with its bishop, was induced by 
brilliant representative of the abundant Jesuit influence in 1625 to accept union 
Armenian literature of that period was with Rome. This was the beginning of 
a p Nerses Klajetsi, otherwise the great intellectual movement which 
aa«*i Poetic *1 g nor jj a p (the Graceful) was soon to embrace the whole of Armenia. 
Ae” A** j m ° n * Catholicus from 1066 to Clergy were sent out from Etchmiadsin 
* rmen *“* 1073. Many hymns and to found Armenian printing-presses. These 

songs were collected in the “Sharakan,” were erected, in 1616, at Lemberg, in 1640 
the Armenian liturgical book, while the at Julfa and Livorno, in 1660 at, Amster- 
ballad singers, "Ashuges and Sasandares,” dam — transferred to Marseilles in 167Z — 
whose names have disappeared, guarded in Constantinople in 1677, elsewhere, 
the perennial fountain of popular poetry, “ But the imperishable service of winning 
and formed a society under the protection back the Armenians to European culture/' 
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says the historian Gclzer, " is the glorious 
work of Mechitar and of his order the 
Mechitarists, who settled at Venice in 
1717 on the island of San Lazzaro, together 
with the mission to the Catholic Arme- 
nians ; but apart from this, their labours 
as authors and their splendid printing 
exercised a highly important influence 

Turkey at u P° n the development of 
w ... .. modern Armenian literature 
Venetians * ant * “l 1011 sci e ntific knowledge 
among thei r nation. ’ ’ Mechi- 
tar (the Consoler) da Pietro was born in 
Sebaste on February 7th, 1676, and 
after long persecution on the part of 
his compatriots founded a congregation of 
Armenian Christians in Constantinople in 
1701, a community which soon fell under 
the suspicion of the patriarch on account 
of its leanings to the Latin Church. In 
consequence Mechitar Temoved, in 1703 to 
Modon in the Morea, where he received 
permission lrom the Venetian republic to 
build a monastery and church. After 
their secession to the communion of the 
Armenian Uniatos, the congregation was 
confirmed by Pope Clement XI. in 17x2, 
and received a rule similar to the Benedic- 
tine. The war which broke out in 1714 
between Turkey and the Venetians neces- 
sitated a migration to Venice, where the 
Senate granted them the island of San 
Lazzaro (1717), upon which their magnifi- 
cent monaster}- was erected. Mechitar 
died there on April 27th, 1740. 

The Mechitarists had a ritual of their 
own for purpose of worship, and devoted 
themselves after 17,'S, when the first 
printing-press was set up, more particu- 
larly to the publication ot the classics in 
Armenian. Their most lamous productions 
are their Bibles ; the text was improved 
hy Mechitar in 1733, and appeared in 
1805, based on the collation of nine 
manuscripts. The press catalogue of 1716 
to 1898 includes 1,000 entries of books, 
chiefly in the Armenian language, which 
Armenian provided numbers of the 
Literary nation with first-hand infor- 
Activity niation upon Western science, 
and upon the history of the 
Armenian East as derived from manu- 
scripts. 

After the death of Mechitar twenty-one 
priests migrated from San Lazzaro to 
Trieste, where the support of the bishop 
and the aifthoritics of the town enabled 
them to found the Mechitar congregation 
of Trieste on May 19th, 1773. The Empress 
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Maria Theresa conferred important privi* 
leges upon tha congregation, and on 
March 20th, 1775, secured their recogni- 
tion by the State as an ecclesiastical order, 
and gave them a piece of ground. Shortly 
afterwards the Mechitarist printing-press 
was opened in Tri.ste in 1776. The French 
administration, however, of 1810 brought 
about the suppression of the monastery 
and the press; which had produced many 
books in Armenian, German, Latin, ancient 
and modern Greek, Italian and French. 

The Armenian Uniates maintained their 
position since the period of the Crusades 
and the Unitores, and had gradually 
increased, though to no great extent. 
Almost contemporaneously with the rise 
of the Mechitarist movement a Catholicate 
was created in actual communion with 
Rome. Abraham, the Catholic Armenian 
Bishop of Aleppo (1710), founded the 
monastery^ of Kerem in Lebanon, to which 
he gave the rule of St. Antonius. In 1740 
his adherents made him patriarch ol Sis, 
and in 1742 he received the pallium from 
Pojie Benedict XIV. He was, however, 
_ . , . unable to maintain his 

position in Cilicia against 
«* persecutions ot the 
Gregonans, and the Catho- 
licus transferred his residence to Lebanon, 
where he died in 1749. 

The efforts of the Russians to secure 
the favour of the Armenians, who had 
obeyed the Ottomans and the Persians 
since 1555, were highly encouraging. In 
the year 1768 the Empress Catherine II. 
reminded the Catholicus Simon that her 
predecessors upon the throne, Peter the 
Great and Catherine I., had assured the 
Catholicus of their }>articular respect for 
the Armenian nation by autograph letters 
in 1724 and 1726. Further communica- 
tions from the Tsar Paul I. in 1798 and 
1800 opened to the Armenian leaders 
and clergy the prospect of placing their 
countrymen under the protection of 
Russia. * The Persian rulers had made 
similar promises to the patriarchs ; hence 
in 1768 Catherine II., resolved not to let 
slip the opportunity of “ protecting ” 
Armenia, concluded a formal convention 
with the Archbishop Arguthianz, promising 
nothing less than the restoration of the old 
Arm man independent Christian kingdom. 
Thenceforth Armenia occupies a prominent 
position in the Eastern Question of the 
nineteenth century and of the present day. 

Heinrich Zimmerer 
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Eastern Goths, whose king Hermanarich, subsidy of 350 pounds of %old (about 
who was more than one hundred years old, £22,000). Upon his death, in 434 a.d., the 
co mmi tted suicide upon losing a decisive supremacy was taken over by his nephews 
battle. His successor, Vithimir, or Vini- Bleda (or Bud*, by Hungarian tradition) 
tharius, fell in a battle ; his two sons and and Attila, the sons of Mundzuk. 
some adherents fled to the Western Goths, Many different attempts have been made 
while a larger portion of the Eastern Goths, to explain the meaning of the name 
who were led by Gesimund, submitted of Attila, the greatest of the Hun 
to the supremacy of the Kings. Some derive it from the Gothic 
Asiatic Nomads Huns Western Goths " Atta,” or father, and consider it as 
afterwards retired behind meaning 11 little father probably, how- 
lato Europe thc Pruth> anc j w j ien the ever, it is connected with the name by 
Huns also passed the Dniester they escaped which the Byzantines denoted the Volga 
after a short time, some behind the Screth in the sixth century. Magyar myths ca.ll 
to Kaukaland, the modern Transylvania, him Etele, and in the German heroic 
under the leadership of Athanarich, while legends he is known as Etzel. The year 
another portion, the Tcrvings, who had and the place of his birth are equally 
accepted Christianity, entered the Roman unknown. Upon his father’s death Attila 
Empire at the advice of their Bishop was sent by his uncle, Rua, as a hostage to 
Ulfilas, under the leadership of Fritigern, Nova;, where he made the acquaintance of 
whither Athanarich followed in 380, not- his later opponent, Actius, who was there 
withstanding his hatred of Rome, as he living in similar circumstances. Here he 
had been expelled from Transylvania. acquired some tincture of Byzantine cul- 
The Hunnish hordes of Balamber now ture. Immediately after his accession the 
overran the whole country of the Danube ; two Hunnish princes renewed their peace 
only the lower jwrtion of this river and with the- emperor Theodosius under con- 
thc territory about its mouth divided ditions of great severity ; the Byzantines 
them from the Roman Empire. Both for ...... w were forced to dissolve all 

the civilised and for the barbarian nations . . . their alliances with the 

this mighty invasion of Europe by Asiatic peoples in the Danube 

nomads had grievous consequences. All district, to surrender all 

traces disappeared of the rising German Hunnish subjects who had taken refuge 
civilisation, which had been begun bv the with them, and also to pay a yearly tribute 
Goths ; rich .colonies and flourishing of five hundred pounds of gold. Attila dis- 
settlements fell" into ruins. The wooden covered an easy mode of enriching his 
palaces of the chieftains of the Huns favourites by suddenly sending one or 
advanced nearer year by year to the another of them with some despatch or pro- 
borders of civilisation, and Hunnish mer- posal to the court of Constantinople, which 
cenaries soon became one of the main was then forced to expend rich presents in 
supports of the Roman domination, which return for the supposed communication, 
was then entering on its decline. The Hunnish hordes subjugated the 

During the years 400 to 408 the govern- German and Slav peoples on the Danube ; 
ment was in the hands of Uldin, and m the Attila’s eldest son, Ellak, ruled over the 
first half of the fifth century three brothers Ugrian hunting people of the Akatzires 
reigned over the Huns — Mundzuk — known on, the Don from 488. At an early date 
as Bendeguz in the Hungarian traditions — Attila turned westward, and between 435 
Oktar, and Rua — also known as Rof, and 437 destroyed the flourishing Bur- 
H n Rugha, and Rugilas. Oktar, gundian kingdom on the Central Rhine and 
_.«« *® ,er who was in the pay of the on the east of Gaul ; the king, Gundihar, 
~~ Romans, appeared several or Gundicharius, was killed. In the year 
" OBy times on the Rhine and dis- 441 the town of Margum, at the confluence 
turbed the Burgundians ; he died in that of the Margus (Moravia) and the Lower 
district, as a result of excessive gluttony, Danube, fell into the hands of the Huns, 
on the eve of a battle. His inheritance who from that date remained the per- 
was divided between his brothers Mundzuk, petual guests of the East Roman Empire, 
who died early, and Rua ; the latter was Under excuses. of a very varied nature 
•in friendly relations with Byzantium, and Attila now sent out his bands to invade 
was granted the title of general by Moesia, Thracia, and Illyria ; a delay in 
Theodosius II., together with a yearly payment of the yearly tribute or the flight 
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of some Hunnish grandee whom he was 
pursuing provided sufficient excuse for 
such aggression. . 

In 445 he removed his brother Bleda 
by a treacherous murder. Shortly after- 
wards a Hun shepherd brought in a sword 
which was said to have fallen from heaven ; 
to this object the superstitious people 
attached the significance of future imperial 
power, and Attila encouraged his people 
in this belief. He himself was convinced 
of the possibility of his future empire, in 
view of the weakness which then pre- 
vailed in the East Roman Empire. In 
the year 447 he advanced with his bands 
as far as Thermopylae ; the Emperor 
Theodosius then begged for peace, which 
was granted him, at the begimyng of 448, 
at the price of a war indemnity of six 
thousand pounds of gold (English money, 
£275,000) and a yearly tribute of two 
thousand one hundred pounds of gold 
(£95,000). Shortly afterwards (448) he 
sent Ediko, one of his nobles, to Con- 
stantinople to receive the yearly tribute, 
which the Byzantine court could collect 
only by means of extortion from the im- 
. . . poverished people ; he 

. further demanded from 

Theodosius H. the cession 
and Defeated Qf ^ whole q{ ^ right 

bank of the Danube. Thereupon Chrysa- 
phius “ Tzunia,” the all-powerful eunuch 
of the empire, induced the Hunnish 
ambassador to join a conspiracy for the 
murder of Attila. 

In the year 449 the Byzantine embassy 
approached Attila to treat with him 
concerning his new demands. The leader 
of the embassy, the senator Maximin, and 
his secretary Priscus, a rhetorician and 
sophist from Pannonia, fortunately for 
themselves, knew nothing of the con- 
spiracy, though the interpreter Vigilas 
was a party to it. However, Ediko him- 
self betrayed the proposal to his master, 
who joyfully seized this favourable oppor- 
tunity to demand from the Emperor 
Theodosius the head of the hated Chrysa- 
phius, together with an increase in the 
amount of the yearly tribute ; it was with 
great difficulty that he was persuaded 
to give up this demand. 

To the rhetorician Priscus we owe an 
important description of his travels, 
which gives us a glimpse of life at the 
Hunnish court. He describes the capital 
and the simple palace of Attila, which was 
situated somewhere between th^ Theiss 


and the Danube, in the modem lowlands 
of Hungary, possibly near Tokai. He 
also gives us a description of the dwellings 
of the Hunnish grandees, including that 
of the minister Onegesius (Hunigis, a Goth 
by descent). He informs us that upon 
the entry of Attila the monarch was 
preceded by a band of girls in white gar- 
At tK ments. Priscus made the ac- 
Conrt quaintance of Queen Kreka, to 
of Attila w h° m he handed the presents of 
the emperor. He was present at 
a banquet given in honour of the embassy, 
at which singers and jesters attempted to 
entertain the courtiers, while the Hunnish 
monarch sat buried in gloomy silence, with 
a whole band of Greek interpreters and 
Roman scribes awaiting his commands. It 
appears from this narrative that the 
Hunnish king found Roman culture indis 
pensable. By his diplomatic insight, his 
great generalship, his personal bravery and 
daring, he so entirely surpassed contem- 
porary princes that from the Rhine to the 
Volga, from the Baltic to the shores of the 
Black Sea, nations anxiously awaited 
their fates at the hands of this powerful 
and gloomy conqueror. 

In the summer of 450 disturbances 
broke out in Constantinople ; Theodosius 
died in the course of a revolt, Chrysapliius 
was executed, and Marcianos ascended 
the tottering throne. When the ambassa- 
dors of the Hunnish kingdom came to 
Constantinople shortly after his accession 
to demand the yearly tribute he gave 
them a short answer — “ Gold for my 
friends and steel for my enemies.” Attila 
was apparently satisfied with this answer. 
Geiserich, the king of the Vandals, had, 
about 446, mutilated the first wife of his 
eldest son, Hunerich, in consequence of 
some suspicion ; she was a daughter of 
the West Goth Theoderic I., and dreading 
the revenge of the Goths, he concluded 
an alliance with Attila, who now turned 
his attention to the West Roman empire. 
_ _ . The reigning emperor, Va- 

Roman Prince,. lentinia & n n f. jha ^ designed 

cure, o that his sister Grata Justa 

nriy , Honoria should take the 
veil ; she, however, had begun a love affair 
with her procurator Eugenius, had been 
banished for some time to Byzantium in 
consequence, and on her return home had 
secretly sent Attila a ring, thus offering 
herself to him as his wife. For the moment 
Attila vouchsafed no answer to the 
proposal, but at a later date he sent 
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repeated demands to Valentinian, 
requesting the bride tor his harem and 
half ot the western empire as her dowry, 
basing these demands on the gift of the 
ring. The refusal to these requests was 
transmitted to the Hunnish ambassador 
in the name of the emperor by Aetius, “ the 
last of the Romans, the companion of 
_ . _ Attila’s youth. In fierce 

Cxtem Europe AttiIa now turned 

Converted into an th ° whofe of Eastertl 
Armed Camp £ ur0 , )( . j nto an arnle( l 

camp. In the spring of 451 lie advanced 
with a gigantic army, composed of the most 
different nationalities— said to amount 
to 500,000 men — along the Danube 
towards Gaul. The attention of the Hun 
prince had been drawn to this country in 
448 by a rebel named Eudoxius, and after- 
waids by the Vandal Gciserich and by an 
ambitious Frank ; a long series 
of ruined towns marked his 
progress. At Strasburg, Attila 
crossed the Rhine with his 
army, burned Metz, and at- 
tempted to capture Orleans. 

However, the inhabitants ol 
the' town held out, under the 
leadership ol their bishop, 
until the vanguard of the 
army of Aetius appeared ; 
he had been joined, alter long 
negotiations, by Thcoderie, 
the king of the West Gottis. 

Attila raised (lie siege and 
led liis columns bark to the 



more, the West Goths had immediately 
marched home on the death of their 
king. .Attila was thus able to retire to 
Pannonia without opposition. 

In the following year, 452, Attila 
marched upon Italy with a strong army. 
After a siege of several months he captured 
the town of Aquileia, the gate of Italy, and 
levelled it to the ground. The smoking 
ruins of Padua, Verona, Milan, and many 
other towns marked the path of the Hun- 
nish bands as they marched upon Rome. 
The whole civilised world was awaiting 
with horror the fall of the " eternal city,” 
when Attila suddenly began to retreat. To 
this step he was probably induced, not so 
much by the magnificent present sent him 
by Pope Leo I. at Mincio, as by the news 
that the East Roman Emperor Marcian had 
invaded Pannonia, and that an even more 

dangerous adversary, Aetius, 

was collecting an army for 
the relief of Rome. To these 
motives must be added the 
intolerable heat, the unac- 
customed climate, plague, the 
lack of provisions, and last, 
but certainly not least, super- 
stition. 

It was thought that the 
conqueror of Rome would die 
shortly after the capture of 
the city, as Alaric had died 
before. The fact remains that 
Attila retreated homeward 
to the banks of the Theiss. 


, . , , , , “THE SCOURGE OF GOD" . „ „ 

wide plain extending towards TheeUim to thb title w» s made by After threatening the Byzan- 
between muu, the Hunnish leader, whose tines with punishment in 

hordes overran all Eastern Europe. . 1 r 1 1 ■ , 

v the following year, he 


Troyes and Mery, 
the Seine and the Marne. 

On the field ot Mavuiazen, or Katalaun, 
in the beginning of July, the great battle 
of peoples took place in which Roman 
Christianity was opposed to the Huns 
and heathendom. After fearful slaughter 
— reports vary between 1(10,000 and 
300,000 men, while later legends asserted 
that even the fallen continued to struggle 
: n the air — Attila retired to his bivouac at 
nightfall, and the death-songs of the Huns 
were heard even in the camp of the con- 
querors. The Hunnish king hastily 
erected a funeral pile ot saddles, on which 
he proposed to undergo a voluntary death 
by fire in case of a renewed attack by 
the victorious enemy. Aetius, however, 
did not wish to destroy so valuable a 
counterpoise to the Gothic power, and 
had, moreover, himself gained the victory 
at the price of heavy sacrifices ; further- 
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_ year, 

died in the winter of the year 453 of 
haemorrhage on the night of his marriage 
with Idliko, knovm to German legend as 
Kriemhild. The body was buried in an 
unknown spot, and the workmen employed 
upon the grave were killed, that no one 
might be able to betray the last resting- 
place of the Hunnish monarch. Rome and 
Byzantium had lost a 
dangerous foe. After 
Attila’s death both his 
empire and his people de- 
clined with rapid strides. Ellak, his 
destined successor, had acquired Roman 
culture and Roman military tactics in his 
early youth, but was not a suitable ruler 
for a barbaric people of nomads. The new 
ruler was attacked by Attila’s other sonS, 
especially Dengizich and Imach. This 
fratricidal effort led to no result, while the 


Attila Dies, and 
Hi* Empire 
Rapidly Decline* 




THE CHURCH PACES THE BARBARIAN : THE POPE AND ATTILA, THE HUN 


AttlU'f coorae of devolution wo* o track of otter rain, the avowed purpoae of “the Scourge of God," a* he claimed 
to be. But it ii lold thot Pope Leo I. met him with oil the majeaty of the Church Established^ end succeeded for a time 
tn neying the hind of the destroying- Hon. After Attile's death the Hnne declined end finally dleoppeored from hlitory. 
Iron the painting by Cbmuaatd, by peneMoe « Maun Brain, Clamant at Cm. 
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Goths and the Gepids seized this oppor- 
tunity to revolt.. Ellak marched against 
the rebels, but his army was defeated by 
the mighty force of the Gepids (under 
Ardarich), Goths, Rugians, and Herulians 
at the river Netad in Pannonia, where 
Ellak lost his life. Dengizich now under- 
took the leadership of the Huns, who had 
„ , been driven back to the 

Defeated Hunt between ^ Lowcr 

Danube and the Don. In 
With the Goth. 456 and 4&2 he attacked the 

Pannonian Goths on the Save, but was 
twice defeated by King Valemir. He then 
made an alliance with the Goths, and 
advanced to Dacia and Moesia. Three 
armies sent against him by the East 
Roman Empire were enticed by the allies 
into a narrow valley, where they were 
surrounded and almost exterminated. 
Nevertheless, in the year 469 Dengizich 
again invaded Thrace, but on this occasion 
he was-captured by the Roman Anagastus, 
was executed, and his head was sent to 
Constantinople. With his death ends the 
unity of the East European nomad peoples 
undei 1 the name of Huns, which had 
formerly been created by Rua and Attila. 
Imach, accompanied by his brothers 
Emncdsur and Ultzindur, withdrew with 
the remnants of the Huns far into the 
steppes of South Russia. 

For more than fifty years we hear no 
more of the Huns. Shortly before 523, 
the Byzantines mention the Hunnish tribe 
of the ITturgurs, whose king, Gorda, 
accepted Christianity, and was killed in a 
revolt led by his brother Muager. As 
early as 507 and 508 the Albanian Bishop 
Qarduct of Arran had made a missionary 
journey into the lands of the Sabir. In 
the middle of the sixth century Pro- 
copius speaks ol the Huns as a people 
divided into the two tribes of the Kutur- 
gurs and Uturgurs. The Kuturgurs, who 
were also known as Black Bulgarians, 
joined for the most part with the Avars, 
„ who are henceforward often 

littAI f All t TT ’ 

From Pl*ee k,1 ° W . n 88 ^ Uns > “ , an ex " 
»4 Power to Pannonia in 568 ; 

about 630 they were forced 
to leave this country in consequence of 
the failure of a revolt. The Khagan of 
the Avars now proclaimed himself ruler of 
the two Hun tribes, and sent a demand to 
Justin II. in 568 for the yearly subsidy 
which Byzantium had formerly paid. In 
the year 576 we find the Uturgurs, with 
their neighbours the Alans, subject to the 
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Western Turks. Shortly after that time 
the name of the Uturgurs disappears from 
history ; their place is taken by the Bul- 
garians in Old or Greater Bulgaria to the 
east of the Sea of Azov. On the other hand, 
in 598 we meet again with the Kuturgurs, 
or Kotzagirs, who took refuge, to the num- 
ber of 10,000 men, With the Avar Khagan, 
while flying, with the Huns of Tamiach 
and Zaben, from the Turks. But the supre- 
macy of the Avars lasted only until 626. 

At the outset of the seventh century the 
Prince Organa ruled over the Kuturgurs, 
who had remained on the Sea of Azov. He 
was an ally of the Emperor Heraclius, and 
accepted Christianity in 619. After the 
death of Organa, his cousin Kuvrat united 
his nation with their kinsmen the Bul- 
garians on the Kuban, and shook off the 
yoke of the Avars. After the death of 
Kuvrat, in 668, this allied tribe divided 
into five different hordes under his sons. 

One horde was united about 679 with the 
Khazars under Bag-Bajan, the eldest son 
of Kuvrat ; with these the Bulgarians had 
formerly been in alliance as a neighbouring 
people, and were now to be conquered by 
_ them. The danger threatened 
of* tie b y their neighbours, the Turkish 
^ ubi * Pechenegs, induced the Magyars 
about 840 to form an alliance 
with the Khazars, under whose supremacy 
they retained possession for twenty years 
of their second European home, Lcbedia, 
to the east of the Don. When the 
Hungarians abandoned these districts 
shortly after 862, they were joined by 
the Kabars, who now broke away from 
their mother tribe the Khazars. 

The empire founded by the Khazars, 
augmented by the remnants of the Huns, 
became a formidable menace to the South 
Caucasian peoples in consequence of its 
great raids, ending in 799. About 9(19 the 
empire fell before the advance of the 
Russian Svjatoslav. 

The second horde of the Hunnish Bul- 
garians found a temporary home to the 
west of the Don. The third horde, min- 
gled with other tribes of the Huns, 
founded the modern Bulgaria under the 
leadership of Isperich, while the fourth, 
unless there is some confusion here with 
the above-mentioned settlements of 568, 
advanced to Pannonia. 

Thus the nationality of the Huns was 
broken up, coalesced with other nations, 
and then disappeared. 

Heinrich von Wlislocki 
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the time that Kuvrat shook off the yoke 
of the Avars, about 635, and founded a 
formidable state in conjunction with the 
other branches of the Southern Ugrians 
who had been driven into that district. 

However, in 679 the power of the 
Unugundur Bulgarians was so entirely 
shattered that for a time only fragmentary 
_ remnants of them existed ; 
. N °"f. T their destroyers were the West 
Peoples ^ Uf kish Khazars, among whose 
earliest conquests and settle- 
ments are included the East Caucasian 
plains on the Terek and Ssulak, together 
with the nomad settlements of Balangar 
and Samandar. Yet the broken power 
recovered itself with comparative rapidity, 
and soon became a force to be reckoned 
with. One portion was entirely absorbed 
by the Khazars ; Ispcrich, the third son of 
Kuvrat, founded a new kingdom on the 
Lower Danube, the fate of which will be 
followed more in detail below ; the lourth 
and fifth sons with their following migrated 
to the Avars. 

The second son of Kuvrat, Kotrag, 
settled on the right bank of the 
Don, and from this point advanced along 
the valley of the central Volga to the 
country of the Kama (known at this point 
as the lsgil, the second ot three or four 
tribes of these Volga Bulgarians), where he 
iounded the state of “ Great Bulgaria." 
This name also giver, rise to difficulties. 
The shores ol the Sea pf Azov, which were 
occupied by those Hunnish Bulgarian 
Cturgurs who tell victims in 568 to the 
Avars and in 57 b, together with the Alans, 
to the Western Turks, are now called, as 
occasion rises, either ‘‘old’’ or "great” 
Bulgaria until the occupation by the 
Magyars in the hrst half of the ninth 
century. 

Special care must be taken to avoid any 
confusion of the “ Old Bulgaria ” on the 
Kuban with the other " Old Bulgaria ” 
.n Europe. Now that all the remaining 
The Two Bulgarian states have entirely 
OJd disappeared from the map, the 
Bulg»ri»i " term “ ()lc * Bulgaria” is justi- 
fiably used to distinguish this 
country from the modern Bulgaria ; it 
will occupy our attention later on. Of 
greater jiermanence than that Uturgur 
kingdom was Great Bulgaria, created by a 
remarkable retrograde movement of the 
bands of Kotrag on the Volga and Kama, 
which showed considerable powers of 
endurance, and flourished from the ninth 
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to the thirteenth century. We may 
connect this state with al-Balchi. 

On the Volga and the Kama the Bul- 
garians certainly carried on cattle-breeding 
and agriculture to some extent. They 
were soon in constant communication 
with the Arabs ; as early as the year 
922 the Bulgarians are said to have 
accepted Mohammedanism, a statement 
which appears credible. In consequence 
of their intercourse with the Arabs, these 
Volga Bulgarians acquired considerable 
influence over the neighbouring Ugrian 
races, the Magyars and others. Among 
other proofs of the fact are a few surviv- 
ing monuments, written in a language 
similar to that of the modern Chuvashes ; 
instances are the inscriptions on the grave- 
stones found in the ruins of the town of 
Bulgar on the Kama, also the remnants of 
a list enumerating the heathen princes of 
the Danube Bulgarians before 765, where- 
in the ages are given in old Bulgarian 
numerals, which can be compared with the 
words in Chuvash. 

The development of Great Bulgaria 
was hindered for a time by the 
invasions from the Baltic of the Norse 

Dev«lon»«»t VikinKS > 0r Russians i in 
erf Greater 9 ° 9 . they devastated Bul- 
Bulgaria g ana > a «d a considerable 
proportion of the inhabitants 
removed to Hungary. Notwithstanding 
the repeated invasions of the Russians, 
Greater Bulgaria maintained its inde- 
pendence for a long period. We have 
specimens of Arab coins, dated 976 and 
977, which were struck in Bulgar and 
in Suvar in the name of the Bulgarian 
prince Mumin ben Ahmad. Besides agri- 
culture, the Volga Bulgarians learnt 
from Iranian immigrants manufacture 
and trade which rapidly developed in the 
towns of Suvar, Bulgar, and Bilar, and 
extended even as far as Persia. In the 
thirteenth century Greater Bulgaria lost 
its independence ; the country was -con- 
quered by the Tartars, and afterwards 
fell into the hands of the Muscovite 
Tsars. 

The Bulgarians who had migrated to 
the left bank of the Lower Danube under 
Isperich, the son of Kuvrat, had mean- 
while extended their settlements in the 
district between the Dniester and the 
Danube, whence they made invasions into 
Moesia and into Thrace. The Byzantine 
emperor, Constantine IV. Pogonatus, 
sent a punitive expedition against 
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them in 679, with a precisely opposite 
result to that intended ; the victorious 
Bulgarians moved to the right bank of the 
Danube in the same year, and Isperich 
occupied the territory from the Moesian 
plain to the shores of the Black Sea. 
The Slavs settled in those districts re- 
signed themselves more readily to their 
fate, as they were thereby freed from the 
hated Byzantine yoke. This European 
kingdom of Old Bulgaria extended so 
rapidly that, at the outset of the ninth 
century, it included all the numerous 
Slav races of the Balkan peninsula, 
who under this new and comparatively 
mild government soon united into one 
people, and adopted the name of their 
conquerors, the Bulgarians. The ruling 
class was weak in numbers, was soon sub- 
dued by the higher civilisation of their 
Slav subjects, and adopted their language 
after two or three centuries, certainly after 
their prosperous period. 

This Old Bulgarian state, the centre 
of gravity of which lay in the plains of 
the modern Dobrudza, was ruled under 
an aristocratic constitution. The supreme 
power was in the hands of a prince, 

. known by the native name of 

Customs of the Khan ! h .? w f ported by 
_ . . a council of six nobles, or 

u garians boyar s. Serfdom was an 

ancient institution, and hence the admini- 
stration of justice was barbaric and 
arbitrary. Rebel nobles not only lost 
their property and wealth, but their entire 
families were also exterminated. Polygamy 
was usual ; when the husband died, his 
wives were burned with his corpse or 
buried in the same grave. Human sacri- 
fices, a practice indulged only at the 
expense of Latin and Greek enemies, 
are reported from the outset of the 
thirteenth century under the " Pious ” 
Johannisza ; an instance among the 
savage Cumanians belongs even to the 
year 1241. 

Hardly had Isperich settled with his 
nation in the Lower Danube districts when 
the Byzantines, in order to save Thrace, 
were forced to agree to pay tribute under 
a convention of O70. When the Emperor 
Justinian II. Rhinotmetos, the last des- 
cendant of the house of Heraclius, refused 
the demand, Isperich defeated the Greeks 
and imposed a heavier tribute on them. 
Under his successor Tervel (about 700 to 
720), the Byzantine emperor, who was 
exiled in 695, found his chief support in 


the Bulgarians of Great Preslav. With 
the help of Tervel, Justinian, who had 
meanwhile married the Khazar pincess 
Theodora, re-established himself in Con- 
stantinople in 705, heaped honours of 
every kind upon his ally, and conferred 
upon him the title of Caesar, though shortly 
after he was ungrateful enough to dissolve 
1 a in the alliance and attempt to 
V *“ c< surprise the Bulgarian Khan. 

■Z' At Anchialos he was, however, 

Byz*atl«m h j msdf defeated by the Bul . 

garian ruler in 705, and was forced to 
pay a yearly tribute and to cede the 
Thracian district of Zagora, situated to 
the south of the Balkans, which after- 
wards gave its name to the Bulgarian 
kingdom of Tirnovo — a name in use for 
centuries among the Serbs, Byzantines, 
and Italians, though denoting different 
localities according to the changing 
situation of the race. When the Arabs 
besieged Constantinople in 717 the 
Bulgarians hastened to the help of the 
hard-pressed defenders and relieved the 
town in 718. 

Under the two succeeding princes the 
Bulgarians lived in an alternate state of 
peace and war with the Byzantine Empire. 
When the iconoclast Constantine V. (741- 
775) ascended the East Roman throne, 
he made preparations in 758 for a cam- 
paign against the encroaching Bulgarians, 
but was defeated in 759 in the passes of 
Beregava, between Anchialos and Varna. 
Fortunately for Byzantium internal 

disturbances broke out among the Bul- 

garians, whose vigour had moreover been 
diminished by the transportation of more 
than 200.000 Slovenians to Bithynia in 7b2, 
immediately after the death of their 

prince Kormisos, of the house of Ukil, 
who on his side had overthrown the ruling 
dynasty of the Dulo in 753. Telec, 

or Teletsh (760-763), of the family of 
Ugain, was summoned to the throne ; 
he, however, was defeated by the Greeks 
At W r Anchialos, and died under the 

itk * r weapons of his own exasper- 
Z 1 .. ated subjects. His successor Sa- 
Wn _ a Romanised Waiiachian, 
as the name implies — was soon deposed, 
and forced to flee to Constantinople. 
Under the princes Bajan, Umar, and 
Toktu confusion within and pressure from 
without reached their highest point. Part 
of Bulgaria was occupied by Byzantine 
troops, and the rest was devastated by 
the neighbouring Slav races. A change 
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of fortune took place upon the accession 
of Cerig shortly after 763. He succeeded 
by treachery, rather than by force of 
arms, in’ freeing his country from the 
East Romans ; later lie was expelled by 
his revolted nobles, and forced to flee to 


Constantinople, where he was baptised, 
and married one of the imperial princesses. 

His successor, Karclam, de- 
. feated the Greeks on four 

1 f ** occasions and forced them 

Army f(j })ay a yearly tribute 

Under the government of the Khan 


Krum (802 until April 13th, 814 or 815), 
who had conquered Serdika, or Sofia, in 


8oy, the Emperor Nicephorus appeared 
with the object of definitely incorporating 
Bulgaria witli his empire. The capital 
of Krum was levelled to the ground and 


all proposals tor peace were rejected. 
The Khan closed the mountain passes 
with barricades and annihilated the whole 


Greek army, together with their emperor, 
on their retreat on the. night of July 25-2!), 
81 1. I11 July, 813, Krum advanced 

against Michael I. Rhangabc as far as 
Adriano pie ; he captured the town, and 
transported 10.000 men with theii wives 
and children to the left bank ot the Danube. 


His successors. C'ok, or Dukum, and 
Diceng, remained within the frontieis ol 
their own kingdom until tbe Bulgarian 
prince Omorfag concluded an armistice 
in 817 tor thirty years with the Emperor 
Leo V., debiting to turn his attention to 
the Franks, who were endangering the 
Bulgarian kingdom alter the expulsion of 
the Avars trom Pannonia. In 818, 822, 
and 824, requests were made to Lewis 
the Pious for admission to the Frankish 


imperial federation by the Eastern 
Abodrites trom the old Servian town of 
Branieevo, which had lor the moment 
shaken off the Bulgarian yoke, as a result 
of the revolt ol the Paunoman Slovenian 
Ljudevit (8x0-828) ; a similar request was 
made by the Timoans on the Timok. 
Buigars at Omortag raised fruitless ob- 
Bcigrade I 000 lotions to these proposals in 
Year* Ago ^- 4 . conducted a successlul 
. war against Lewis the Pious 
between 827 and 828, and secured his 
supremacy over the Pannonian Slavs. 
However, the Bulgarian rule was of no 
long duration in this quarter ; only the 
district at the mouths of the Save and 
Drave remained subject to them until the 
arrival of the Magyars. A Bulgarian 
official was resident in Belgrade as late 
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as 885. About 835 the “ Macedonians,” 
who had been forcibly removed in 813 to 
the far side of the Danube from Adrianople 
and its surroundings, attempted to avail 
themselves of the absence of some part 
of the Bulgarians, who had marched 
against Thessalonica under their leader 
Khan Boris-Michacl, to flee to the Roman 
districts. They actually succeeded in 
their attempt, for when the Khan 
Vladimir, a grandson of Krum, crossed 
the Danube on this news, they inflicted 
such a blow upon him that he was forced 
to turn for help to the Magyars, who 
then dwelt not far from the Danube 
mouth ; in the meantime the fugitives 
found their way safely on board the ships 
which the Emperor Theophilus had sent 
to meet them. 


Under the Khan Prcsjam, Christianity 
had already begun to take root in the 
Bulgarian Empire. His successor, Boris, 
who reigned from 852, was largely occupied 
during the first half of his reign with wars 
against the Greeks, the Serbs, fheCroatians, 


and the Franks. For the most part his con- 
flicts ended unfavourably. Against the 
Franks he fought in 853, as an ally of the 
s . .. , Moravian prince Rastislav ; 

T ramformstion ‘^ fought against the 

of tbe si»> Pannonian Slavs at the in- 
stigation of Charles the Bald, 
who had suffered a severe defeat at the 


hands of Lewis the German. Boris now 


joined the East Frankish king, whose son, 
Karloman, had revolted with the help of 
Rastislav in 8(12. Kai Ionian was beaten ; 


Lewis and Boris concluded a treaty of 
alliance in 864 at Tulin on the Danube, 
whicli was renewed in 8()2 by the Emperor 
Arnulf, and remained in force for centuries. 
In the same, or in the following, year (8G5) 
the Byzantines ceded to the Bulgarians 
Zagoria, ire tween the important lrontier 
fortress Develtos, or Valandar, and the. 
Iron Gate. There may be a connection 
between these and the following events. 

A great transformation had been brought 
to pass in the spiritual life of the whole 
of the Slav people by the brothers Con- 
stantine and Methodius. By their efforts 
Christianity spread so rapidly in Lower 
Pannonia and Moravia, that the Bulgarian 
prince Boris found himself in the midst of 
powerful Christian nobles, whose doctrine 
he was forced to consider indispensable to 
the maintenance and security of- his 
kingdom. Boris also became a Christian 
for political reasons. At first, in 864, he 
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began to negotiate with Pope Nicholas I., 
through the medium of King Lewis, but 
afterwards preferred to turn to Byzan- 
tium ; when he was there baptised, iie 
took the name of Michael, in honour of his 
godfather the Emperor Michael III. He 
showed indefatigable energy in preaching 
the new faith to his subjects and also to 
the Slavs in the south-west, by the founding 
of seven churches, and by continual 
threats and exhortations, between 864 and 
867, while he cruelly crushed the revolt 
of the nobles who remained faithful to 
heathendom ; he even executed their 
women and children in a most cruel 
manner and exterminated whole families. 

After a reign of thirty-six years, Boris 
abdicated, in 888, in favour of his eldest 
son Vladimir and retreated to a monastery. 
While Symcon, the youngest son of Boris, 
devoted himself to science in Constanti- 


nople with .a zeal which afterwards 
procured him the nickname of the “ Half 
Greek,” Khan Vladimir led a dissipated 


life, and thereby seriously endangered the 
work his father had begun. After four 
years Boris found himself obliged to leave 
iiis monastery for a short time for the pur- 
_. . . pose of deposing Vladimir 

_ ,r . s e and raising Symeon to the 

Nm!oT“s«»h thro » e - Mir . hael Roris died 
on May 2nd, 907. He is 
the first of the scries of Bulgarian national 


saints, and is revered as the converter ot 


his nation to Christianity. 

Under the government of Symeon (8<jj- 
927) the Bulgarian state attained its 
greatest expansion. It extended from the 
banks of the Danube to the mountains of 


Rhodope and Pindus, and southward from 
Mesembria to Adrianople. Besides the 
Danube Bulgarians, he ruled over Mace- 
donia, Thessaly, and Epirus, while Scrvia 
paid him tribute. By means of a series of 
fortunate campaigns, Symeon brought the 
East Roman Empire to the verge of 
destruction. The first inducement to a 


breach ol the peace was given by the 
Byzantines themselves, who imposed 
heavy customs duties upon goods im- 
ported from Bulgaria. When Symeon was 
unable to remove this embargo upon 
Bulgarian trade by diplomatic means, he 
declared war ; after he had beaten the 
guards of the capital in several battles, he 
sent home the Khazar mercenaries, whom 
he had captured, with their noses cut off. 

The Emperor I.eo VI. now called to his 
aid the heathen Magyars, who at this time. 


in 894, occupied Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Symeon was forced to retire at the end of 
January, 895, before the general Nice- 
phorus Phocas, who was quickly recalled 
from Asia Minor, while Bulgaria was 
devastated as far as the royal seat of Great 
Preslav by the Magyars and Khazar 
Kabars under Liuntis, the son of Arpad, 


More Wars 
with 

Byzantium 


who had been ferried across the 
Danube in the imperial ships. 
Symeon suffered two defeats, 
threw himself into the fortress 


of Drster, or Silistiia, and begged for an 
armistice. The Emperor Leo agreed, and 
recalled his armies. Symeon iorthwith, 
in May, 895, annihilated the Magyars whom 
the Byzantines had left on his side of the 
Danube, and those that were left on the 
lurther bank were driven away by the 
Peehenegs, who were in alliance with 
Symeon. 


He then secured an advantageous 
jieace from Byzantium by promising the 
unconditional return of the prisoners, 
including those who had been made by the 
Magyars and purchased from them. Soon, 
however, the unsatisfactory completion of 
this contract gave him an excuse to break 
the peace, and he defeated the Byzantine 
troops under the new commander of the 
Guards. Katakalos, at Bulgaropln gos, not 
far from Adrianople. The Emperor Leo 
was so alarmed at the loss of his general 
that he even armed the Mohammedan 


prisoners of war then confined in Con- 
stantinople. The peace now concluded 
between the Bulgarians and Greeks lasted 
until the death of the Byzantine 


emperor in 91 1. 

Symeon who assumed the title of 
Bulgarian Tsar in 917, employed the years 
of peace in stimulating literary movements. 
Educated in Constantinople, he was a 
zealous scholar of Christian literature, and 


did his best to bring home tlie.new teaching 
to his people. The reign of the Tsar 
Symeon forms the closing age of the early 
_, Slavonic Bulgarian literature, 

_*f y . which is confined to eccler-ias- 
Literatare tical writings. The Bishop Con- 
stantine, the Pope Gregory, 
John Exarch, the monk Chrabr, and other 
authors at Symeon’s magnificent court, 
raised ecclesiastical literature to a height 
that justifies comparison with the Latin 
and Greek literature of the period, and 
also extended *it from Bulgaria to Servia 
and Russia. At the command of the Tsar, 
theological works and translations from 
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the Greek were composed., Surrounded 
by scholars, he found time himself for 
literary activity ; to him is ascribed the 
translation of a whole collection of homilies 
of John Chrysostom. 

In the year 912, Symeon’s peaceful work 
was interrupted. The Emperor Leo had 
died, and his successor Alexander went out 
_ . , of his way to insult the 

", * * messengers of Symeon when 

r amp oTer ^ requested a renewal of 
Byzantium ^ peace A l exander d J d 

not feel the weight of Symeon 's revenge, 
which was reserved for his successor, Con- 
• stantine VII. Porphyrogennetos ; notwith- 
standing the help of the Magyars, Servians, 
and Arabs, the battle of Mesembria ended 
with the defeat of the Byzantines on August 
20th, 917. With the exception of Constanti- 
nople and some parts of the seaboard, almost 
the whole of the peninsula fell into the 
hands of the Bulgarians. About the same 
time the Serbs also came under Symeon’s 
supremacy ; with the support of Michael 
Wysevyc (912-926), the prince of the 
Southern Serbs, or Zachlumians, he im- 
prisoned and executed their high Zupan, 
Peter, whose policy favoured the Byzan- 
tines, and set up Paul, a relative of the 
murdered man, as his successor in 917. 

In 919 the Byzantine emperor, who was 
distinguished for scholarship rather than 
for political capacity, apjiointed his field- 
marshal Romanus Lakapenos as co-regent 
against Symeon’s will. In 923 Symeon 
appeared before the gates of the capital 
and began negotiations for the necessary 
naval assistance with the Fatemid Fadlun 
of Kairuan, and captured Adrianople, It 
was only anxiety with regard to the 
Pechenegs and Magyars in the north that 
induced him to conclude peace at the 
personal request ol the Roman. 

While Symeon was occupied with Byzan- 
tium, the Servian Zupan, Paul, whom he 
had set up, was aiming at independence. 
Symeon sent an army to Servia, deposed 

TU Greatest Paul >. “fj handed 0Ver ** 
Tear of the P™cipahty to a certain 
Bwlgariaat Zachanas in 923 ; he, how- 
ever, also entered into rela- 
tions with the Byzantines, and was 
therefore forced to flee from Symeon to 
Croatia. Symeon was unable to realise 
his plan of bringing Croatia under his 
supremacy, owing to the defeat in the 
year 927 of his field-marshal Alpbagatur. 
He died on May 27th, 927, the greatest 
Tsar of the Bulgarians, at once a general, 
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a scholar, and the first pioneer of European 
culture. 

Symeon’s carefully constructed state 
fell to ruins under his son Peter (927- 
969). Under his government the decline 
of the newly formed state of Old B. Ijaria 
was accelerated by foes within and with- 
out. Symeon had left four sons. Michael, 
the son of his first marriage, had been 
confined in a monastery to secure the 
throne to Peter ; the latter had two other 
brothers, John, and Boyan, who was 
popularly supposed to be a magician. 
The Byzantines, Magyars, Servians and 
Avars were only awaiting an opportunity 
to humiliate the youthful Tsar. Hard 
pressed on every side, Peter contracted a 
marriage on September 8th, 927, with 
Maria, the grand-daughter of the Emperor 
Romanus, in order to secure the peace of 
his kingdom with the help of the Greeks. 

This step, however, was destined 
to lie fatal to Bulgaria. With the entry of 
the first Byzantine Tsarina, East Roman 
influence began to take hold of Bulgarian 
politics, an influence destined to produce 
unlimited disaster in the following cen- 
turies. Greek tendencies now made them- 
selves felt both in Church and 
state. The older strain of the 


The Fatal 
Influence of 


the Greek. Bul S arian people, the comrades 
re * in arms of the Tsar Symeon, 
were dissatisfied with the new state of 
affairs and joined the younger brother 
John. However, the revolt was soon 
suppressed with the help of Byzantine 
troops ; John was taken to Constantinople, 
was overwhelmed with presents by the 
Emperor Romanus, and was married to a 
noble Armenian woman. After a short 
time the monk Michael, Symeon’s eldest 
son, also revolted, and placed himself at 
the head of the malcontents in 929. How- 
ever, he died before he was able to drive 
the Byzantine courtiers out of the country. 

The continual opposition to Byzan- 
tine misgovernment, which was always 
smouldering at the court of the Tsar, 
broke out into flame in 963, when the 
boyar Sisman revolted against the weak 
government, and after a short struggle 
secured the western provinces of Mace- 
donia and Albania. The Serbs also broke 
away from Bulgaria, and constant plun- 
dering raids upon the country were made 
by the Magyars and the Turkish nomad 
people of the Pechenegs. Meanwhile, 
however, Peter carried on a luxurious life 
amid his Greek relations and courtiers. 
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Under the .government of this good- 
natured and cultured ruler the intellectual 
life of the Bulgarians was exposed to 
severe attacks. A few years after the 
introduction of Christianity into Bulgaria, 
a special form of opposition made itseli 
felt among the people to the teaching of 
the state Church, which began to decay 
under the influence of the pedantry and 
preciosity of Byzantine literature ; while 
this opjwsition was based upon old 
religious traditions, it was socially drawn 
to the teaching of a new sect. The not 


inconsiderable survivals of the heathen 
Ugrian popular mythology and cosmogony, 
faded remnants of which still exist in 
those districts, formed the basis for the 
development in Bulgaria of the sect of the 
Bogumiles, whose dualist doctrine was at 
the outset in harmony with the spirit of the 
nation. Bogumilism began its career on 
the Balkan Peninsula with the settlement 
of the Armenian Paulicians ; in 746 
Constantine V. Kopronymos had trans- 
ported a large number of them from Syria 


to Thrace, to act as frontier guards, and 
a persecution initiated by Basil about 
870 can only have increased their numbers. 

In the first half of Peter’s reign the Pope 
Bogumil appeared in Bulgaria ; he was 
also known as Jeremias, and came forward 
as the reformer of the Paulician doctrine. 
His teaching was merely a new stage in 
the steady development of a doctrine 
formed by the mixture of Syrian, Persian, 
and Greek theories with fragments of 
Christianity ; it was marked by a gradual 
conformation to Christianity, though at 
the same time the remnants of 
the old heathen cosmogony, 
derived from the Ugrian 
religion, were not cast away. 

According to the traditions 
of the Ugrians, God created the 
world with the help of Satan, 
who eventually desires to 
secure the chief power for him- 
self. From this division proceed 
the good and the evil prin- 
ciples. According to Bogumil. 
the good divinity was a ]>erfect 
Triune being, the creator of the 
perfect and unseen world, 
inhabited by spiritual beings; 
while the bad divinity, Satan, 
or the devil, created the visible 
changeable woild, the cosmos 
animate or inanimate. The 
opposition arising troin this 
contrast between matter and 
spirit exists, according to the 
moral philosophy of the 
Bogumiles, only in the soul of 
man. “ The soul is an angel 
fallen from heaven, inipnsoned 
in the body, which will return 
to its former home after the 
last death." Besides the 
Scriptures, the Bogumiles had 
many other writings, which, 
together with their preaching, 
they spread over the whole 
of Europe. Bogumil himself made a 
collection of apocryphal writings, which 
were counted among the sacred books 
by his adherents. His gloomy doctrine, 
which pronounced the damnation of all 
animate nature, dominated the minds of 
the masses, whereas the nobility clung more 
closely to the powerful Eastern Church. 

This intellectual movement brought 
mischief enough upon the Tsar Peter. In 
the year 963 the imperial throne of Byzan- 
tium was ascended by Nicephorus II. 
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TENTH CENTURY PICTURE OF A BULGARIAN ROUT 
This crudely drawn illustration appears in colour in an ancient Slavonian 
manuscript in the Vatican Library* and represents a cavalry skirmish in the 
tenth century between Russians and Bulgarians, the latter being routed. 
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Phocas ; at his secret instigation the 
Russian prince Svjatoslav invaded Bul- 
garia in August, 968, and devastated the 
country with the support of the Byzan- 
tines. The nobility joined the Greeks, 
while the common people, whose minds 
were clouded by the teaching of Bogumil, 
resigned themselves to quiet neutrality. 
a n 1M.1 Niccphorus. however, soon 
to Old ° W P ercc * vct l that he had brought 
BaUari* a t l an K crolls t'nemy into his 
own neighbourhood in the 
shape of the Russians, and secured a 
peace, which was to have been confirmed 
by the double marriage of two Byzantine 
princes with Bulgarian princesses. Peter 
also sent his sons, Boris and Romanus, to 
Constantinople to be educated. He him- 
self enjoyed this doubttul peare only for 
a short time ; lie died on January 30th, 
969, leaving his tottering throne to his 
son Boris II. 

Attracted by the prosperit y ot theDanulx 1 
districts, Svjatoslav invaded the country 
with his Russians tor the second time 111 
the summer ot 969, took the title of Tsar, 
and established himself in the country ; 
this was a deathblow to Old Bulgaria, 
alter an existence of three hundred years. 
In 971 the new By/.anl ine emperor, 
John Tzimisces, treed Bulgaria from the 
Russians, but incorporated it with the 
Byzantine Empire. Boris 11. was torced 
to abdicate, and his younger brother 
Romanus was made a eunuch. 

Western Bulgaria aloiv continued an 
independent existence under Sisman I., 
who had secured his independence under 
the Tsar Peter in <>63, He left behind him 
four sons ; oi these his successor, the 
Tsar David, tell in battle against the nomad 
Wallachians, while Moses lost his life in 
an attack upon Seres ; the third son, 
Aaron, was executed by the oulors ot his 
youngest brother, Samuel. Samuel now 
ascended the throne ol Western Bulgaria, 
and retained it tor almost four decades. 
King Samuel :,,nK ! S ™? 1 contusion (976- 
of Western I(,, 4)- His domestic policy 
Bulgaria was folded by one great 
principle, to avoid arousing 
the hostility ot the Orthodox Church, 
which was pre-eminent in the country and 
enjoyed the support of the powerful 
Boyars, or of the Roman Church, which 
had conferred the Tsar’s crown upon him. 

After the death of the Emperor Tzimisces 
(07^). the throne of Byzantium was 
ascended by two youths of the family oi 
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Basil I., the brothers Basil II. and Con- 
stantine VIII. ; revolts thereupon broke 
out in every corner of the wide empire. 
This induced the Tsar Samuel to liberate 
the Bulgarians in Moesia, who had been 
hastily subdued, and to restore the king- 
dom of Symcon to its former boundaries. 
However, Basil II., who was a cruel ruler, 
notwithstanding his monastic mode of 
life, had made it his object, immediately 
upon entering upon his government, to 
bring about the complete subjugation of 
the Bulgarians. Samuel invaded Thrace 
and marched upon Thessaly and Hellas, 
devastating the country as he went. 
A battle was tought on the Isker between 
Ichtiman and Simokov in 981, at Sto- 
ponian ; Basil himself had the utmost 
difficulty in escaping to Philippopolis. 

A peace of fifteen years succeeded, partly 
interrupted by a fruitless attempt to 
besiege Sofia (987). Meanwhile Samuel 
conquered the coasts of the Adriatic and 
made the Servian prince, John Vladimir, 
his vassal. In the year 996 a second war 
broke out against Basil II., and on this 
occasion the Bulgarian army was annihi- 
_ lated on the banks oi the 

Byzantium Sperrheus Jn tlu; following 

Supremacy* Sf" ^ %ZantineS °CCUpic(l 
the Bulgarian country without 
striking a blow. Only the fortress o I Pernik, 
or Pcringrad, on the Struma, held out in 
1002 as vigorously as afterwards in 1016. 

The result was that at the outbreak ol the 
last war Samuel was in possession only of 
Western Macedonia, Albania, and the 
environs ol Sofia. In the south ot the 
passes of Khdion and Kimbalongon his 
army was annihilated on July 2u, 1014, 
on the Bclasitza mountain. The Tsar 
escaped with difficulty to Prilep. Basil II. 
put out the eyes of all his Bulgarian 
prisoners, gave every hundred of them a 
one-eyed man as a guide, and thus allowed 
them to return home. Samuel was unable 
to bear up under this heavy blow, and died 
suddenly on September 15th, 1014. 

Under Samuel’s son and successor, Rado- 
mir, the Greeks again invaded Bulgaria. 
In 1015 Radomir was murdered while 
hunting by his cousin John Vladislav, 
probably at the instigation of the Em- 
peror Basil II. The negotiations for peace 
set on foot by the murdered man led to no 
result, and Basil declined to abandon his 
object. A ffesh army invaded Bulgaria. 
In the spring of 1018, John Vladislav- 
fell in battle before Durazzo. After a short 
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and desperate struggle, his son Fruzin 
surrendered, and was appointed com- 
mander of the court guards. 

From the year 1018 onwards 
Bulgaria, for fully 150 years, no longer 
formed an obstacle to the expansion 
of the Byzantine Empire, which had 
never been more powerful in the Balkan 
Peninsula since the time of Marcian, 
Leo I., and Justinian I. The work of 
the great Symeon had lieeii destroyed. 
Most of the Boyars were given posts at 
the Byzantine court by Basil. Katharina, 
a daughter of John Vladislav, and the. last 
Tsarina Maria lived in Constantinople as 
ladies of the court, while high military 
posts were given to the Sismanid princes. 
The Bulgarian Church retained its mde- 
oendence, but its supreme head was no 
longer to be called patriarch, but arch- 
bishop. The country was divided into 
districts or themata, each under the 
government ot a strategus ; as these 
officials usually occupied their posts only 
for a 5 ear, they did their best to exhaust 
the wealth ol their respective provinces 
with all speed. After the death of Basil 
II. the East Roman Empire 
S '" !S “ entered upon a period of 
e decay. Peter Deljan, supposed 
ur * to be the son of the unfor- 
tunate Radomir, escaped from captivity 
and was welcomed by the nation as 
Tsar in 1040. At the same time the 
Slavs at Dura/.zo proclaimed the warrior 
Tichomir as Tsar; however, he was 
soon deposed and stoned to death by 
the people. Delian, as sole ruler, then 
undertook an expedition against Thcs- 
salonica, where Manuel Ibatzes, the cham- 
berlain ol the Emperor Michael IV., went 
over to the Bulgarians with the army and 
the imperial treasury. Epirus and Hellas, 
weary ol the extortions of the Strategi, 
joined Deljan. He, however, unfortu- 
nately appointed Alusian, the jounger 
brother ot John Vladislav as co-regent in 
September, 1040, and by way ol thanks 
was drugged and blinded by him on July 
31 d, T041, and sent to Byzantium. For 
this reason the Bulgarian revolt came to 
an end in December of the same year. 

Immediately afterwards (1048-1053) 
Bulgaria beeame the scene of dreadlul 
struggles with the pure Turkish race of the 
Pechenegs, or Patzinaks, who had long 
before embraced the Mohammedan faith ; 
they had been driven out of their steppes 
from the Lower Danube to the Crimea by 


the 

Barbarians 


the kindred race of the Cumanians, and 
had established themselves on each side 
of the Balkans shortly before 1048. On 
the further side eleven tribes were settled, 
about 80,000 in number, under their khan 
Tirach, while two tribes, amounting to 
20,000 heads, had accepted baptism under 
their chief Kegen, received settlements in 
_ . the Dobrudza, and joined the 

Conv.rt.ag Byzautilw;S) a t the end of 

1048. in conquering their 
relatives on the other side of 
the Danube. The prisoners were settled by 
Constantine IX. Monomachos in the valleys 
of the western mountain district, in those of 
Solid and Nis, and in Northern Macedonia. 
Some of them were also employed as mer- 
cenaries in Asia Minor, and in 1073 and 
xo8 (> they gave their support to Bulgarian 
revolts against Byzantium and the 
Dobrudza. It was not until April 29th, 
1091, that the Byzantine armies, after 
suffering a series of defeats, were victorious 
at the battle of Lebunion. and with the help 
ot the Cumanians were able to put an end to 
the devastations caused by the savage 
Pechenegs. During the Byzantine supre- 
macy the sect ol the Bogumiles developed a 
wholly unexpected vigour. Notwithstand- 
ing the repeated and cruel persecutions 
instituted by different cmpeiors, the 
Bogumil doctrine spread westwards by 
way of the Byzantine settlements in 
Lower Italy. I11 Germany the adherents 
of this beliet were known as Cathari, in 
Italy and Bosnia as Patarencs, in France 
as Albigenses. In opposition to the un- 
limited dualism ot ioimor times, to which 
the Macedonians clung tenaciously, a 
second party rose in Bulgaria during the 
military confusion of the tenth century, 
which was marked by a belief in a modciate 
form of monotheism, and explained the 
existence of Satan, not as a primordial 
being, but as a fallen angel. The Bogumil 
beliet is of great importance in the history 
ot human civilisation; it is, moreover, a 
very remarkable pheno- 
Far-olf Dim , ne non that such a religious 
Beginnings o move mcnt, originating on 
e « orma ton g u ]g ar j an S oil, should have 
acquired influence over the people of 
Western Europe. The struggle initiated 
by this doctrine against the Roman 
priesthood eventually led to liberation 
from the papal oppression. In this respect 
the Bulgarian Bogumil doctrine contained 
the germs of the movement that was to 
develop into the great Reformation. 
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AND THE TURKISH SUPREMACY 

TY/HILE Bulgaria was exjwsed under the Kalojan ; but he also was murdered after 
" Greek yoke to disruptive forces both a short time by one of his compatriots, 
internal and external, the Byzantine Em- In alliance with the Cumanians, Kalojan, 
pire was also tottering to its fall. The or Joannisz (1197-1207), made annual 
Cumanians were established in the Danube invasions into Thrace and Macedonia, 
territories, the islands and the shores of where he supported the revolt of the 
the Aegean Sea were devastated by the Boyar Dobromir Strez, who wrested the 
Normans and Saracens, while in Asia Minor highland of Vardar from the Byzantine 
the empire was threatened by Empire in 1199. In 1201 the Byzantines 
* T ? * the Seljuk power. When the were obliged to conclude peace with Kalo- 
G** k Yok* Emperor Isaac II. Angelus de- jan, and to leave in his power the districts 
r ** e sired to enter upon a marriage he had conquered. The Bulgarian Empire, 
with Margareta, the daughter of the Hun- restored by this means, extended under 
garian king, Bela (1172-1196), his plans his government from Belgrade to the 
were checked by want of money. Fresh Lower Marica and to the Black Sea, from 
(axes were imposed, and the Bulgarians the mouths of the Danube to the Strymon. 
and Wallachians in particular were sub- This frontier was disturbed by the Hun- 
jecterl to oppressive extortion. garian king, Emerich (1196-1204). Al- 

The dissatisfied parties were led by two though Kalojan induced the Cumanians 
brothers of an old Boyar family, Peter and to devastate the territory of the Servian 
■Johannes Asen. John was crowned Tsar prince, Vlkan, who was indejiendent of 
of the Bulgarians and Greeks in ji86, and Hungary, none the Jess the Hungarians 
an archbishop independent of the patriarch captured from him five bishoprics in Lower 
of Constantinople was set up in Tirnovo. Moravia. 

The rebels wore scattered by the Byzan- With the object of confirming his royal 
tines after some battles, and their leaders title abroad, Kalojan, in 1202, applied to 
were forced to take retuge beyond the Pope Innocent III. requesting a grant of the 
•Danulx: with the Cumanians ; but in 1187 title of emperor, and of a patriarch for his 
Ascn appeared in alliance with the revolted kingdom independent of Constantinople, 
party at home. In the year 1187 the In return Bulgaria was willing to submit 
Byzantines had recovered the corpse of definitely to the papal supremacy. Innocent 
St. John or Ivan of Rila, who died in 946, a III. sent Cardinal Leo of Santa Croce to 
costly relic, which Bela had carried off Bulgaria in 1203 ; he crowned Kalojan on 
to Gran from Serdica, or Sofia, in 1183; November 8th, 1204, with the royal diadem, 
in 1188 they succeeded in capturing the after consecrating the Archbishop Basil of 
Bulgarian Tsarina by treachery, and an Tirnovo as primate of Bulgaria on the 
armistice was concluded. On April 10th, previous day. Kalojan accepted the kingly 
1195. Isaac was overthrown by his own _ crown, but afterwards • in- 

brother Alexius III. and blinded, when the °“* . variably styled himself Tsar 
campaign against the Bulgarians once more _*/““!*** (Caesar), and arbitrarily altered 
ended without result. However, in the * the title of Primate to that of 
midst of his career, Asen I., who had made “ Patriarch.” This union of Bulgaria and 
Tirnovo his capital, was killed in his palace Rome had no influence uj»n worship or 
in 1196 by the Boyar Ivanko, a mountain doctrine. 

chieftain of Kricim in Rhodope (1195- Meanwhile, Kalojan’s position had been 
1200) ; he called himself Alexius, and entirely altered by the overthrow of the 
married the Greek princess, Theodora. Byzantine Empire by the Latins. Count 
Peter now took over the government in Baldwin of Flanders was crowned emperor 
conjunction with his youngest brother, in the church of St. Sofia at Constantinople. 
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Numerous petty kingdoms appeared in the 'Asen, who had returned from Russia, and 
Balkan peninsula. Kalojan’s position be- had collected a large following. The result 
came more dangerous every day. He was was that Boris was taken prisoner and 
cunning enough to offer a treaty of peace to blinded in 1218 ; the Emperor Hemyr had 
Baldwin, but the proposal was haughtily died at Thcssalonica two years previously, 
rejected by the Frank. An opportunity for John Asen II., one of the noblest 
a counter stroke was afforded Kalojan by characters of his time, now ascended the 
the revolt of the Greek population, who Bulgarian throne as tsar (1218-1241). 
offered him the imperial crown. In alliance . _ His memory as a humane and 

with the Cumanians, Kalojan occupied * ,° r “' politic governor still survives 

Adrianople, and there fought a decisive . ri £' e _ onie * among the nation. The Byzan- 

battle on April 14th or 15th, 1205, with the ** wtt tine Georgios Akropolita, who 

advancing Baldwin ; the Latin emperor and died in 1282, relates of him that all his con- 

his army were utterly defeated. However, temporaries regarded him as a remarkable 
for thirteen months (1205-1206) the Duke and fortunate man ; “ He never turned his 


of Philippopolis, Renier de Trit, held out 
at Stanimaka against the overwhelming 
forces of the enemy. Kaloj an was murdered 
in 1207 > he was one of the greatest princes 
of Bulgaria, notwithstanding his cruelty. 

Boris II. (1207 to 1218), a nephew of 
Kalojan, seized the Bulgarian throne in 
Timovo, and married the widowed tsarina. 
The legitimate heirs to the throne, the sons 
of Asen, John Asen and Alexander, fled to 
Russia. The great empire which Kalojan 
had acquired and maintained with his strong 
_ , hand entered upon its decline, 

the* * Bor ‘ s possessed his uncle’s lust 

Usurper * or con< I uest ' hut not his great 
generalship or his statesmanlike 
forethought. He became entangled in 
war with tire Franks, who were now 
in possession of the greater part of the old 
Byzantine Empire, and was utterly de- 
feated by the Emperor Henry at Philippo- 
polis on July 31st, 1208 ; he then confined 
iris attention entirely to the suppression of 
disturbances at home. 

The Bogumil doctrine had obtained so 
firm a hold on men’s minds that the people, 
weary of continual war and oppression, 
longed for peace and quiet. The Tsar’s 
plans of conquest were opposed even by the 
court circles. Boris had rightly recognised 
the reason for the fact, and assembled a 
synod of clergy in Tirnovo on February nth, 
1211. The synod pronounced an anathema 
upon the Bogumil doctrine, and translated 
a legal code, written against its adherents, 
from the Greek ; the best known adherents 
of the doctrine were imprisoned or banished 
at Boris’s command. In 1213 the Emperor 
Henry, abandoned by all his allies, agreed 
to a marriage with Boris’s daughter Maria, 
in the hope that the Bulgarian prince would 
support him in a campaign against the Serbs. 
Boris certainly equipped an auxiliary force, 
but was forced to send it against John 


arms upon the people at home for their 
destruction or stained his reputation by 
the murder of the Greeks, as his predeces- 
sors among the Bulgarian rulers had been 
wont to do. Hence he was beloved, not 
only by the Bulgarians, but also by the 
Greeks and other peoples.” His efforts 
were directed chiefly to raising the pros- 
perity of his country rather than to con- 
quest ; yet under his rule Bulgaria acquired 
an amount of territory which it never as- 
sessed either before or afterwards. A 
special case in point is the acquisition of the 
important Byzantine frontier fortress Beroe. 
The shores of Asen’s kingdom were washed 
by three seas. Once again, for the first 
time since the days of the Tsar Samuel, 
all the Bulgarian Slavs were reunited under 
one rule ; this continued until 1230. 
About 1220 Asen II. married Maria, the 
daughter of Andreas II. of Hungary, and 
attempted to secure the existence of his 
kingdom both at home and abroad by 
various peaceful means, especially by 
prudent marriages of his daughters. 

Meanwhile a new state had arisen in the 
Pindus territory between the Gulf of 
Corinth and the Marica, founded by 
Theodore Angelas, the ruler of Epirus ; 
within a short pet tod he conquered Achrida, 
Prilep, Pelagonia, Durazzo, Corfu (12x5), 
and Thessalonica, and in 1222 styled himself 
henceforward “ Emperor of 
, , ,p the Romaioi." Asen concluded 

ik a .i a compact with Theodore, to 
on icn . w ] lose brother Manuel he gave, 
about 1225, his illegitimate daughter Maria 
to wife. Notwithstanding the relationship 
thus brought about, Theodore soon at- 
tempted to conquer the kingdom of Asen. 
A decisive battle was fought in April, 1240, 
at the village of Klokotnica, between 
Philippopolis and Adrianople, where Theo- 
dore was defeated and taken prisoner. 
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Adrianople, with almost the whole of Mace- to Hungary, partly to the friendly state 
donia and Albania as far as Durazzo, fell of Bulgaria, and partly to Thrace in Asia 
into the hands of the conqueror. He set Minor, where settlements were assigned to 
up his own son-in-law, Manuel, who now ten thousand of them as military colonists 
assumed the title of emperor in the rem- by Vatatzes. One fragment only, which 
nants of the kingdom of Epirus and in formed the nucleus of the mixed people 
Thcssalonica. He secured the obedience of of the Nogai Tartars, remained in their 
the Servian king, Stefan Vladislav, by giving old home. Moldavia, Wallachia, and the 
Th Matin one of his daughters to northern shore of the Sea of Azov were 

of a Beautiful w ’* e ‘ n I2 3 1- ^ ler *hus se- f° r a long time known as Cumania. In 
Capital * cunn K l )Gacc > John Asen II. the year 1239 Asen, strengthened by the 
5 * devoted his entire attention Cumanians, marched upon Thrace, to 
to the internal organisation of his kingdom, capture the Greek citadels. There, how- 
By his splendid buildings he transformed ever, he received the news of the death 
his capital into one of the most beautiful of his wife and son in Tirnovo of a plague, 
towns in the whole peninsula. In 1231 and he returned home. In the year 1240 
he rebuilt the fortress of Cepclarska Rcka Asen married Irene, the daughter of the 
at Stenimaohos, the Bulgarian inscription Epirot Emperor Theodore Angelus, whom 
upon which was defaced some two cen- he had kept in confinement and had 
turies ago by Greek “ patriots.” He shortly before blinded ; however, he died 
supported trade and commerce by con- in June, 1241. 

lerring extensive privileges not only upon Under the successor of John Asen, Ka- 
natives, but also upon foreigners, espe- liman I. 1241-1246, who was a minor, 
dally the people ot Ragusa, who then the Tartars leturned from Croatia and 
had the whole carrying trade of the Russia by way of Servia and Bulgaria, 
Balkan peninsula in their hands. To their steps being marked by continual 
secure the recognition and the indepen- devastation. Kaliman died very suddenly, 
dencc oi the Bulgarian Church by the „ probably from poison. The 

Greeks lie concluded an alliance in 1234 Become* 0 "* lonner a hy of John Asen, the 

with the Emperor John 111. Dukas w e'LTe r Kmperor Vatatzes of Niaca, 

Vatatzes of Niciea against the Latin r immediately seized the whole 

Empire, and arranged a marriage be- country of Rhodope and Northern 
tween his mnc-ycar-old daughter Helena Macedonia, while Michael II. of Epirus 
and Theodore (the second Lascaiis), occupied Albania and Western Macedonia, 
the son of Vatatzes, who was eleven years The brother ot Kaliman, Michael Asen, 
of age. who was also a minor (1246-1257), could 

The allies now devastated the country make no head against Vatatzes and 
, as tar as Constantinople, although Asen concluded peace with him. In 1254 Perus- 
was excommunicated in consequence by tica also fell, shattered by the Byzantine 
Pope Giegorv IX. on May 25th, 1236. siege engines. Vatatzes died on October 
When, however, Asen recognised the 30th, 1254, and was succeeded by his son, 
glowing power ot Ins ally, he suddenly Theodore II. Lascaris, who had married 
broke oft the alliance with Vatatzes Helena, the daughter of John Asen. 
and bi ought home the daughter he had Michael Asen attempted to wrest the 
betrothed to Theodore. Irritated by the territory he had lost from his brother- 
tolerance which Asen showed to the in-law in 1246, but in 1256 was forced to 
Bogumiles. and spurred on by the Latin conclude peace and to leave all the 
Hungarian* Einpeior Baldwin ^1 1., who was Bulgarian possessions in Rhodope and 
Attack the :l minor Gregory IX. Macedonia to the Byzantines. The B11I- 

Bulgarian* con,nllin ded King Bela IV. garian throne liecame weaker and weaker. 

to begin a crusade against In the year 1257 Michael Asen was over- 
Asen on February 27th, 1238. The thrown by his cousin Kaliman II. ; he, 
Hungarians weie able to occupy Wal- however, died unexpectedly shortly after- 
lachia Minor, and Bela assumed the title wards. 

of King of Bulgaria and Cumania. The Boyars now chose the Serb Con- 

A new wave of migration then advanced, stantine as tsar (1258-1277) ; he was 
The Cumanians. driven out of their habita- a grandson of Stefan Nemanja, and 
tions by the Mongols, who were advancing possessed extensive territory in Bulgaria 
trom Russia, fled in seven tribes, partly He had married Irene, the grand -daughter 
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of John Asen and took the name of Con- 
stantine Asen. During his government 
Michael VIII. Palseologus captured Con- 
stantinople in the summer of 1261 and put 
an end to the Frankish dominion. At 
that time the Tsar Constantine was 
forced to turn his attention to Hungary. 
Between 1260 and 1264 Prince Stefan, 
who had been entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of Transylvania, undertook five 
campaigns against the Bulgarians and 
withdrew to the frontier walls of Tirnovo ; 
though he did not definitely occupy the 
country, still he assumed the title “ King 
of Bulgaria ” when he ascended the throne 
of Hungary as Stefan V. (1270-1272). 


Constantine then happened to break a 
limb and fell seriously ill, with the result 
that his movements were impeded, The 
consequent inactivity of the Tsar proved 
fatal to Bulgaria. Maria Paheologa, the 
second wife of Constantine, who was acting 
as regent for her young son Michael, 
“ born in the purple/’ took the power foi 
herself in 1277. With a view to checking 
her most dangerous rival, the half inde- 
pendent despot Jacob Svctslav, a descen- 
dant of the Russian family who had been 
established by Stefan V. in the Western 
Balkans, she invited him to Tirnovo, and 
recognised him at a solemn service as her 
“ son,” who was to be henceforward 



CITADEL AND PALACE OF THE MEDIEVAL KINGS OF BULGARIA AT TIRNOVO 
Tne picturesque stronghold of Tirnovo, or Traovo, remained the capital of the Bulgarian kingdom till the year 1893. 


Alter the death of Irene Lascaris, the 
wife of Constantine, in 1270, the tsar 
married Maria, the niece of Michael VIII., 
in 1272. When he failed to obtain pos- 
session of her dowry, the towns of Mesem- 
bria and Anchialos, he entangled the 
Byzantine ruler in a war, which might 
have proved serious for East Rome 
had it not been for the interference of 
Nogai Khan, a chieftain of the “ Golden 
Horde.” Michael VIII. was the more 
ready to begin negotiations for peace as 
his allies, the Albanians of Berat (1273), 
had deserted, in pursuance of their An- 
gevin policy, and a far more dangerous 
enemy had arisen in the person of the 
Angevin Charles I. of Naples, who rapidly 
found allies in Servia and Bulgaria, 


co-rcgent with her own son Michael. How- 
ever, in the same year, 1277, Svctslav lost 
his life through the intrigues of his 


“ mother.” 

The Nogai Tartars again invaded the 
defenceless kingdom ; thereupon Haiduk 
_ _ . Ivailo Lachanas— also known 

The " Prophe ^ g rc j 0 ka — originally a 
Pretender shepherd, played upon the 
e-nppenrs m j nc | s 0 f the people by his 
prophecies, gathered a band of compatriots, 
and twice defeated the Tartars. He soon 
announced that the saints had appointed 
him to the throne of Bulgaria. The hard- 
pressed people believed him, and Boyars, 
and even courtiers, were numbered among 
his adherents. The Tsar Constantine rose 
from his sick-bed and marched upon him 
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with those who remained faithful ; but 
Constantine’s forces were scattered, and 
he himself was slain without being able to 
strike a blow in the winter of 1277. 
Ivajlo now ascended the Bulgarian throne 
as Tsar (1277-1279). These proceedings in 
Bulgaria had roused the greatest anxiety 
at the Byzantine court. The Emperor 
Michael hastily married his daughter Irene 
to a memlicr of the family of the Asenids, 
who then raised a claim to the Bulgarian 
crown as John Asen 111. Meanwhile the 
intriguing Maria celebrated her union 
with Ivajlo, and had herself crowned 
together with him in 1278. Attacked 
simultaneously by the Mongols and Byzan- 
tines, Ivajlo was unable to maintain his 
position, and disappeared at the beginning 
of 1279. 

Maria, who was with child by the 
'usurixT, was sent into confinement at 
Adrianople. John Asen III., a feeble 
and subservient character, 
entered upon the govern- 
ment, while the people sup- 
ported the Boyar George 
Terterii. who was descended 
from a noble Cumanian 
family, and 1 elated to the 
most powerful families of 
Bulgaria. With the object 
of securing the support of 
this dangerous rival, Asen 
III. gave him his daughter 
in marriage ; the “ Despot ” 

Terterii was forced to send 
his former wife to Bulgaria 
and his son Svetslav — the 
Slav name will be observed 
— to Nikaia as hostages. 

At that point Ivajlo, who 
was supposed to be dead, 
suddenly appeared with a 
large following before the 
gates of Tirnovo. The 
Emperor Michael VIII. 
sent two armies in the 
summer of 1280 to the help 
of his hard-pressed son-in- 
law, but both were annihil- 
ated. Asen III. fled to 
Constantinople -, George 
Terterii I. was crowned 
Tsar in 1280. Ivajlo fled to the south of 
Russia to seek help from Nogai Khan. 
There he met his old and unrelenting enemy 
John Asen III. Nogai Khan amused himsell 
for a time by making empty promises to 
the rivals, until he finally beheaded Ivajlo. 
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Asen III. had some trouble in escaping 
the same fate. Charles I. of Naples found 
George Terterii I. a valuable help against 
the Byzantines. A French army, which 
landed on the Balkan peninsula and 
obtained Albanian reinforcements, was 
annihilated by the Greeks at 
oagois Herat at the beginning of April, 
Duutor, m I2gl ^ s 6 iciliar f Vespers 

» ** na (March 30th, 1282) put an end 
to the further plan of Charles I. On 
December nth, 1282, Michael VIII. died, 
and his successor, Andronicus II., con- 
cluded peace with the Bulgarian Tsar 
in 1248, for their common Mongolian 
enemy was once more threatening their 
frontiers. However, George Terterii was 
able to offer but feeble resistance to the 
attack of the Tartars ; he was forced to 
conclude peace and to give one of his 
daughters to the son of Nogai Khan.’ None 
the less the hordes established them- 
selves in the empire, and 
George Terterii was driven 
out of the country and 
imprisoned at Byzantium. 

The Mongols now placed 
the Boyar Smilec, who had 
married the grand-daughter 
of Andronicus II., on the 
Bulgarian throne about 
1292. Nogai Khan shortly 
afterwards fell in a battle 
against Toktu, the ruler of 
the “ Blue Horde ” in 
Western' Kiptjak (1290- 
1312). His son Choki, who 
assumed that he had heredi- 
tary rights to Bulgaria as 
the ‘stepson of Terterii, 
made an alliance with 
Theodore Svetslav, who 
had spent his childhood in 
Nikaia, and drove out 
Smilcc. However, Svetslav 
captured the Tartar in- 
truder unawares and had 
him strangled by Jewish 
executioners. His govern- 
ment (1295-1322) was at 
first by no means devoted 
to the works of peace. For 
three years he carried on 
war with Byzantium and conquered some 
towns and fortresses on the Hiemus. To- 
gether with the tsar, his uncle Eltimir 
played an important part in the country as 
despot of Krun on the eastern slope of the 
Balkans. The Byzantine Empire was at this 
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time hard pressed on every side. Ertogrul, 
the leader of the Ottomans, had founded, 
about 1250, a small kingdom in Bithynia, 
which had been extended to the shores of 
the Propontis by his son Osman in 13x0. 
The second half of the reign of Svetslav, 
which lasted almost twenty-eight years, 
was a time of peace at home and abroad ; 
in 1320 he married a grand-daughter of the 
old Andronicus II. 

After the death of Theodore Svetslav 
his son George Terterii II. ascended the 
Bulgarian throne in 1322. In that year 
he occupied Philippopolis, but in 1323 
the town was lost by his Russian field- 
marshal Ivan, owing to the treachery of 
the Greek citizens, and fell into the hands 
of Andronicus the younger. In the same 
year the last descendant of Terterii died. 

The Boyars now chose Michael as their 
Tsar (1323-1330) ; he was the half 
Cuman despot of Widdin, and was a son 
of Sisman ; with him begins the third 
and last dynasty of the Bulgarian kingdom 
at Tirnovo, that of the Sismanids. At 
that time, 1327, civil war was raging 
between Andronicus III. and his grand- 
father the Emperor Andronicus II., who 
borrowed 2,oooCumanians from 
Servia. The Tsar Michael, who, 


Tke Power 
of Bulgaria 
i» Broken 


in 1325, had divorced his 
Servian wife Anna, and had 
married the widow of his predecessor, a 
sister of Andronicus the younger, joined 
first one and then another Andronicus 
with the object of capturing Constanti- 
nople, and thus realising the dream of the 
ancient Tsars. However, his plan did not 
succeed. Constantinople was conquered 
on May 24th, 1328, by Andronicus III., 
who. deposed his grandfather, aged sixty. 

To secure his kingdom for the 
future the Tsar Michael conceived the 
dangerous idea of destroying the neigh- 
bouring state, the rise of which threatened 
his existence. In alliance with the By- 
zantines, Tartars, and Wallachians he 
marched against Stefan Uros III. A 
decisive battle was fought on June z8th, 
1330, at Velbuzd, at that time a Servian 
town. The Bulgarian army was defeated 
and Michael lost his life. The Servian 
king erected a church of the Ascension 
on the battlefield, and placed his sister 
Anna, Michael’s divorced wife, and her 


son Sisman II. on the throne. 

However, the real power of the Bulgarian 
kingdom was broken. Stefan Uros III. 
was taken prisoner and strangled, and 


Stefan Dusan was crowned king on Sep- 
tember 8th, 1331. Meanwhile theBulgprian 
Boyars revolted against their Ta&rina. 
Anna fled to Servia and Sisman II. to the 
Tartars, whence he travelled to Con- 
stantinople, and finally settled in Naples 
under the name of Louis, where he died 
in 1333. The Boyars then appointed John 
Alexander as Tsar (1331-1365), 
*“ ce a nephew of the Tsar Michael, 

. and son-in-law of the Rouma- 
erv,a nian prince, Ivanko Barasab. 
He took the surname of Asen, and married 
his sister Helena to Stefan Dusan, who 
had entered upon his government almost 
at the same time, and thus brought about 
an alliance between Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Bessarabia. While the Serbs over- 
came Macedonia, Albania, and Epirus, 
and the Roumanians defeated the Hun- 
garians in the swamps of Wallachiain 1330, 
the Bulgarian Tsar forced the Byzantines 
to make peace, which was afterwards 
secured by a marriage between his son 
Michael and Maria, the daughter ol 
Andronicus, in 1337. On June 15th. 
1341, Andronicus III. died, and his son 
John V. Pakeologus ascended the throne ; 
the learnedViceroy, J ohn VI. Cantacuzeno>, 
set himself up as an opposition emperor. 
During a civil war in the Byzantine Em- 
pire the Tsar Alexander succeeded in 
considerably extending the boundaries of 
his state. 

Meanwhile the downiall of the Byzantine 
Empire was accelerated by an alliance 
which the two conflicting emperors con- 
cluded with the individual Turkish princes, 
who were accustomed, under the title of 
“ allies," to devastate every district into 
which they marched. At the end of 1353 — 
a more correct date than that commonly 
current, 1356 — the Turks for the first time 
gained a footing in Europe, at Tzympe 
on the Hellespont ; in 1354 Kallipolis 
fell, and soon the Ottomans established 
themselves on the shores of the Marica. 

Not only was Bulgaria 
Religion* ^ likely at any moment to fall 
DU»<n»ion» nnd a to Asiatics, but 
Degeneracy h er solidarity had also been 
destroyed from within by religious dissen- 
sion. In the monasteries on Mount Athos 
there sprang up among the monks about 
1346 a special form of that mysticism whose 
adherents were known as Hesychastes or 
Quietists. The monks received instruc- 
tion in Bogumilism from a nun named 
Irene, which became the occasion of more 
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or less disgraceful orgies. From these was not until 1369 that the Bulgarian 
excesses a revival of the remnants of Tsar succeeded in wresting Widdin from 
heathendom was brought about by the the Hungaiians. 

monk Theodoretus. While the Christian rulers of the Balkan 

Theodoretus, who possessed some know- peninsula were at war with one another 
ledge of medicine, secured a'large following the newly founded Turkish state increased 
in Bulgaria. He revived early heathen steadily year by year. Finally the Serb 
customs, in particular the veneration of the Wukashin, or Vlkasin, revolted, but his 
H „ oak-tree, at the loot of which army was destroyed on the night of 
Customs s ^ u;e P am l lambs were sacrificed. September 26th, 1371. Upper Macedonia 
Revived medicinal treatment de- was incorporated with the Ottoman 

pended, in the first instance, Empire. The Servian dynasts were forced 
upon the sacrifice of victims for the pur- to serve in the Turkish army ; Marko 
pose of appeasing the spirits of ill-health Kraljcvic and Constantine of Velbuzd 
and inducing them to look favourably upon alone offered a temporary resistance to 
the patients. Almost at the same time two their new rul rs Ivanko, the son of 
monks appeared in Bulgaria (Lazar and Dobrotic, also held out about 1390 against 
Cyril), who turned the Bogumil movement the Ottoman advance, 
into more dangerous paths by their con- In 1388 Sisman III. was forced to agree 
tempt for the saints and for the Cross, and to the payment of an annual tribute, 
by the scorn which they poured upon Almost at the same time Strasimir did 
labour and marriage, while another monk homage to the Ottoman emir. His ex- 
disseminated the common Adamite heresy, ample was finally followed by the Kustendil 
The Tsai John Alexander had also con- despot, Constantine, the brother of John 
fined his wife in a monastery, and had Dragas: lie fell fighting against the 
made the Jewess Theodora his tsarina, in Wallachians in 1394, and he is still re- 
consequence of which J ews obtained special menibered as the last Christian ruler of 
privileges. As the Turks on the further Velbuzd, Kratovo, Strumica 

side of th<' Balkans were extending their ? " and Stip. Servia was delivered 
possessions from day to day, while in * up to Turkey as the result oi 

Bulgaria the Bogumils, Hcsychastes, a battle on the field of Amsel 

Adamites, and Jews pursued their way on June 15th, 1589. Turkish efforts were 
without let or hindrance, the tsar now concentrated upon Bulgaria. The 
summoned councils (1350-1355) in which downfall of the country was secured by 
the Bogumils, Hesychastes, and Adamites the fall of Tirnovo on July 17th, 1393 ; 
were condemned and the encroachments John Sisman III. probably died in a Turkish 
of the Jews were limited. prison in the citadel of Philippopolis. Old 

John Alexander Asen died in the spring Bulgaria ceased to be an independent state, 
of 1365 and left behind him a disunited As the Bulgarians were destined to be 
kingdom tottering to its fall. His son the rulers oi the Balkan peninsula, so 
John Sisman III. (1365-1393) reigned m they were also the founders of art and 
Tirnovo, and another son of Alexander, literature, which they communicated to 
John Strasimir, in Widdin, while the the other Slav races. Through the teaching 
districts of Pontus were subject, until of a native creed, Bogumilism, they 
about 138(1, to the Cumanian despot brought' confusion into the whole of 
Dobrotic, who had inherited the estates Southern Europe, then absorbed by the 
of his brothers Balikis and Theodore. Byzantine culture, with its exaggeration 
An Empire AfU ' r the capture of Adrianople and decay ; this culture the Bulgarians 
Tottering io in I ^ 1, allf i Philippopolis in too accepted with all its traditions, and in 
ite Fall *363, Murad I. transferred company with it they declined. 

u 6 is capital from Brusa to With the first Greek woman who ascended 

Edreneh. Danger, however, was also the Bulgarian throne, in 927, the first step 
threatening from another quarter. Lewis was taken for the introduction of Greek 
I. of Hungary conquered Widdin in the civilisation into Bulgaria. This dangerous 
summer oi 13(14, and carried Strasimir influence, however, affected only the upper 
and his consort prisoners to Croatia; in classes, the Boyars, and the clergy in the 
the following year, 1366, Sisman attacked towns ; fresh streams of national feeling 
the new Hungarian province with the help watered the growth of the Bulgarian 
of the Turks, but was beaten back. It peasantry, and without this there could 
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have been no renaissance for Bulgaria, those centuries, not only of the upper 
The interests of the dominant Boyar classes, but in particular of the common 
caste, and those of the people who were people. The “ Sbomiks ” (manuscript 
for the most part in a condition of serf- collections) give an accurate idea of the 
dom, were naturally in diametrical oppo- current literature of the Bulgarians ; 
sition. Energetic tsars were generally together with fragments from Byzantine 
hated by the Boyars, most of whom ruled theological ljteraturc, they contain numer- 
their estates and their people exactly as ous apocryphal writings, fairy tales, his- 
they pleased. After the Ottoman invasion tories of miracles, legends 

many Boyar families accepted Moham- _ ®*f? * and essays on secular 

medanism. This was rather a benefit Literat* re* 10nW subjects. In the days 
to the body politic, in so far as the division re of serfdom the Sbomiks 

between the Mohammedan nobility and affected the popular mind so strongly that 
the Christian people grew steadily wider ; many of these apocryphal stories and 
the lower classes, left to themselves, legends received the stamp of national liter- 
became a barrier against the extension ature and were incorporated with native 
of the Ottoman kingdom. songs and ancient traditions. 

With the fall of tin* empire literary life Of the historical literature of that 
also disappeared. Most of the work period only a few essays and fragments 
produced in the pre-Turkish period was have been preserved — as, tor instance, 
lost. Bogumilism, however, performed “ An Account of the Foundation of the 
the service of handing down to posterity, Patriarchate of Bulgaria ” (12.55); a 

even under the Turkish supremacy, the “ pomenik ” of deceased tsars, patriarchs, 
written works of the Slav Church. One bishops and Boyars; a “ Consj>ectus of 
of the most important works of the Peoples and Languages,” wherein the 
Bogumils is said to have been “ The people are compared with animals (from 
Questions of St. John Bogoslav, which he the early part of the thirteenth century) ; 
_. w put to the Lord on Mount a “ List of Languages and Writings.” 
Work* of the Tabor.” Side by side with the Apart from these there are also two great 
Slav Church ^ es(T 'pf' on of the end of the compilations of popular origin, the 

Bv c world they composed a cosmo- “ legends of Alexander,” and even some 
gony in which the old heathen traditions apociyphal books ; one of these includes 
of the Ugrians were accepted and fitted on the downfall of Constantinople (1453). 
to the Bogumil teaching; from Bulgaria The greatest historical woik is the rhron- 
the work passed to Russia and Sorviu lcle 0} Constantine Manasses, carried down 
and to France and Italy in the Latin to 1078, which was translated at the orders 
translation of Nazarius, a bishop of Upper of the Tsar John Alexander (1.531-1365), 
Italy. in whose reign the reformer of the church 

Other works ascribed to St. John discipline, Theodosii of Tirnovo, together 
were also popular. Such were "Questions with his disciples Diomsii and Eutiiymii, 
concerning Adam and Abraham on the composed numerous lives of national 
Olberg ” and a “ Sermon upon the Mother saints and letters to the ecclesiastical 
of God,” also the apocryphal “ Journey princes. However, in the following three 
of the Mother of God iii Hell,” the centuries more manuscripts were destroyed 
“ Story of the Twelve Fridays,” the by the Ottomans than Bulgarian industry 
“ Histories of Daniel and Samson,” and a could replace. The darkest period in the 
tractate on “ Bad Wives,” which was history of the Bulgarian people is the age 
incorporated in the collection of the Tsar _ of the Turkish supremacy, 

Symeon. Besides these religious works d * r *' from the end of the fifteenth 

numerous romances and fairy tales of ja*Jjul** r i» century to the beginning of the 
Greek, Arabic and Indian origin were * * national renaissance. Trade 

widely disseminated, and were trans- and commerce were in the hands of the 
mitted to the Slavs by Bulgarian transla- Greeks, and the higher offices were almost 
tions. The life of Alexander the Great, all occupied by Mohammedans. The 
the Legend of Troy, the Indian tales people existed only for the purpose of 
of the Panchatantra were widely known bearing the weight of taxation. Victories 
among the Slavs in Bulgarian translations, of the Austrian aimies had aroused idle 
These religious and secular novels formed hopes in Bulgaria, and many of the 
the intellectual pabulum of the Slavs in inhabitants migrated in vain to the south 
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of Hungary. At no period, however, of afterwards Bishop of Vraca, under the 
the Tur kish supremacy were men wanting name of Sofronii, continued the work 
to drive back the Turkish oppression by of the national renaissance. The senti- 
armed force and to continue their free life ments of patriotism, hatred of the Greeks, 
in the mountains. It was not so much and contempt for the Turks are even more 
robbery as revenge upon the oppressors strongly marked in his writings than in 
of their co-religionists which was the life- those of his master. In 1802 he composed 
work of these Haiduks, whose struggles and translations of Greek fables, narratives, 
adventures were immortalised and aphorisms. In his memoirs he drew 
L' Kin * n numerous songs, surviving an accurate picture of the age, about 1804. 
iT«d to Kill even a t the present day. They His chief work was his sermons, which, 
* " r * were knightly figures, impa- printed in 1806, formed the first book in 
tient of servitude, who made it their the Bulgarian language, and for that 
profession to plunder and slaughter the reason is still popular. 

Mohammedans, while protecting and In the year 1786 Bulgarian immigrants 
supporting the Christians. again appeared in Hungary, and settled 

After the fall of the Bulgarian kingdom for the most part in the county of Torontal. 

and of the national Church, which became In their new home, these settlers in the 
wholly subject to the Greek Church, many mountain districts have retained their 
of the Bogumils sought satisfaction Bulgarian nationality in more or less 
for their animosity in Catholicism. Numcr- complete purity to the present day, while 

ous Bogumils were converted by the the settlers in the lowlands have become 

Franciscans of Bosnia. These converts a mixed people, and have adopted many 
afterwards called themselves Paulicians — of the characteristics of the Roumanians 
not to be confused with the older sect of and Serbs. The fact that they have not 
that name — and emigrated for the most entirely lost their characteristics amid 
part to Roumania, Transylvania, and the the mixed people of their new home is 
south of Hungary. In the year 1O88 the largely due to the fact that, like the 
Emperor Leopold I. of Austria gave his Balkan Bulgarians, they tenaciously clung 
support to a revolj of the Catholic Bui- to their ancient customs, a habit which 
garians of Ciporovci, which was, however, survived the severest period of the Turkish 
suppressed by the Turks ; the population supremacy. The custom of household 
were driven out of their settlements N communism still connects the 

and fled to Roumania. A few of them also * 100 * members of a family in a 

reached Transylvania, and were settled hI*« S«rri *4 corporation in which the 
in Dcva and Alvincz. Others, again, who * ve rT,ved cleverest, and not necessarily 
removed from Petikladenci at Nicopolis the oldest, is spokesman, manages the 
on the Danube in 1727 to Wallachia common property, and distributes the 
Minor, which was then an Austrian labour and the profits of it among the mem- 
province, betook themselves in 1740 to the bers of the family. This feeling of corporate 
Banat of Temes in Southern Hungary, family life has, by its persistence, given to 
where they were known as Pavlikeni. the Bulgarian character a certain narrow- 
In 1762 the monk Paysii of Mount Athos' ness of mind and a special theory of life 
wrote a small “ Sloveno- Bulgarian History which deals largely with facts as they are, 
of the Bulgarian Peoples, Tsars and Saints,” cherishes no presumptuous dreams of 
which has been of great importance in the future prosperity, and regards life from an 
modern development of the Bulgarian eminently practical point of view. This 
people. The enthusiastic patriotism theory of corporate family life is also 
which inspires every line of this little apparent in the ancient marriage customs, 
book found a ready response. A truly It was in these scenes of patriarchal family 
popular work, the “ History of the life that those epic poems arose among the 
Bulgarians,” by Paysii,- was widely Bulgarians which immortalised the national 
disseminated in countless editions and heroes, the champions of freedom, and the 
revisions. His pupil, Stoiko, who was Haiduks. Heinrich von Wlislockj 
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THE ROUMANIAN PEOPLE 

STRUGGLES OF THE WALLACHIAN KINGDOM 


AN infinite number of different theories, 
**• both in scientific and in pseudo- 
scientific circles, have continually reap- 
peared until recent times concerning the 
origin of the Roumanians, a nation which 
has Settled in smaller groups in the Balkan 
territories in Hungary and Transylvania, 
and in a coherent body in the modern king- 
dom of Roumania. This people is known by 
the Slavs as Wlacli, Walach, which nearly 
corresponds to the Germanic “ Wahl ” 
(Welsh). The Roumanian shepherds of the 
mountains of Dinai were distinguished from 
the Italian townspeople of Dalmatia as 
the “ Black Vlaclis.” Like Italian, Spanish, 
and French, Roumanian has descended 
from popular Latin, of the kind spoken 
by the Romanised subjects of Rome 
during the first six centuries of our era 
on the Lower Danube and in ancient 
Dacia or Transylvania. Hence the name 
Daco-Roumanian, to distinguish this from 
the other Romance languages. 
For the period of the coloni- 
Himtor*' y sation of Dacia by the Romans, 
J 1 ' the best descriptive material 
is to be found in the bas-reliefs of the 
Dacian war decorating the pillar of Trajan. 

Early history must, on the whole, be 
regarded as having run something like the 
following course : the scanty native impu- 
tation of Daco-Thracian origin coalesced 
with numerous soldiers and colonists, 
whose popular Latin soon became indi- 
vidual in character, but in spite of all 
changes preserved its fundamental romance 
type. In the year 697, and to some 
extent a century earlier, the Finno- 
Ugrian Bulgarians migrated into the 
country, and preserved their Turanian 
language for three centuries before they 
were absorbed by the mixed peoples of 
the Balkan Peninsula ; during that time, 
the influence which they exerted upon 
Albanian, mediaeval Greek, etc., was 
naturally also extended to early Rouman- 
ian. Side by side with, and subsequent to, 
this influence we have to take into 


account the strong and permanent 
influence of the Slav population. 

The main dialect of the Roumanian 
language is spoken by about nine millions 
of people in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
in Bessarabia and Transylvania, in the 
Banat, in part of Hungary and Bukovina, 
and it alone possesses any literature ; two 
subordinate dialects also exist 
_ * . — the South, or Macedonian, 

KOWBMiM Roumanian of the Kutzo 

* * e * Wallachians, or Zingars, in 
Macedonia, Albania, Thessaly, and Epirus 
— amounting to about one million people — 
and the half Slav Istro-Roumanian, which 
is spoken by about 3.000 people in the 
neighbourhood of the East coast of Istna 
and in the interior of the Karst range 
side by side with the Croatian, which is 
the dominant language. 

After the extensive settlements oi Roman 
colonists by Trajan, the former land of 
Dacia for many decades occupied the 
position of a frontier territory, or outpost, 
of the Roman Empire ; as that empire 
declined to its fall, the barbarians 
caused increasing disturbances, which only 
occasionally and for short periods gave 
way to a sense of security, as under the 
Emperor Maximian (235-238). Aurelian, 
the “ Restorer of the Empire ” (270-275), 
was forced to abandon the further bank of 
the Danube to the Goths, to transport the 
colonists over the stream, and to form a 
new Dacia on the south. From that 
period the districts to the north of the 

. Lower Danube were invariably 

_ ** the object of the invading 
Overrun with hordes Qf barbarians as they 

nr armnt a( j vancec } the SOuth-West. 
The Huns and Gepids about 450 were 
succeeded a century later by the Avars 
— about 555— and by the Slavs in 
different advances and attacks. Then 
in 679 came the Bulgarians (Khazars 
and Old Ziagirs), and after a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years the 
Magyars, from about 840 to 860, whose 
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settlements, in parts at least, were only tion also of the jurisdiction of the Voivode 
temporary'. Latovoi, who was almost independent. 

Such fragments of Roman colonial civili- When Ladislaus IV., the Cuman, ascended 
sation as survived those stormy times were the throne of Hungary in 1272, while 
hard beset by the related raids of the yet a minor, Litovoi and his brother 
Pcchenegs about 900, and by the attempted to shake off the burdensome 
Cumanians, or Uzos, about 1050. it will obligation of yearly tribute ; but Litovoi 
be obvious that, in view of the disturbed was killed about 1275, and his brother 
.. . state of the country, no Barbat was obliged to pay a high ransom. 

tbc*S«fv e of detailed chronology free from Shortly afterwards Basarab, a grand- 
N * *?.. suspicion can be given. It can son of the above-mentioned Seneslav, 
on y be observed, however, in the founded to the west of the Olt the princi- 
barest outline, that, apart from the pality of “ Transalpina ” (Hungarian- 
numerous invasions of the barbarians, one Wallachia, or Wallachia Minor) with Argcs 
striking exception is to be observed, con- as the capital. It should be observed that 
sisting in certain scanty remnants of Moldavia, constitutionally a state of later 
Germanic languages, Western Gothic and date, in contrast to Wallachia or the 
Gepid, while Slav and Ural Altaic, or “ Roumanian territory ” in general, is 

North Mongolian, blood was infused into occasionally known as Wallachia “ Minor,” 
the Daco-Roumanian jjopulation that until it was overshadowed by the older 
remained in the plains, Bessarabia, neighbour state under Alexander the 
Dobrudza, and Wallachia. The pure Daco- Good ; under Stefan the Great it is some- 
Roumanian nationality may have survived times known as Bogdania — in Moldavian, 
in a fragmentary state among the Mutcnia. In contrast to Moldavia, which 
inaccessible wooded mountains of North- was formed chiefly by foreign immigrants, 
west Moldavia and Transylvania, also in this principality is a state which developed 

Dacia during the period ot Aurelian ; from its own resources. The power of 

these elements may have left their high- B Basarab was considerably 

lands when the country was pacified or M ““ rn diminished by the defeat of 

passed north of the Danube, and again R 0 Jm»ni» h' s ally, Michael Tirnovo, at 

have exerted a special influence upon the Velbuzd in 1.530. However, the 

motley complexion of the nation now attempt of the Hungarian Angevin, Charles 
known as Roumanian. . Robert I., to re-enforce a half-forgotten 

During the tenth and eleventh Centura s homage, became a total failure amid the 
it is noticeable that similar principalities, wilderness of the Carpathian Mountains ; 
or banats, were lonned in Dacia, of which Basarab, who died about 1340, remained 
those advancing too far from Transylvania master of the whole of “ the Roumanian 
into the low lands of the Theiss fell under territory,” which indeed became then, for 

Magyar supremacy. On the other hand, the first time, the nucleus of a state in the 

the duchies which spread to the cast and proper sense of the word. However, this 
south oi the Carpathian Mountains were Wallachia Minor, which began its history 
able to maintain their giound against the with much promise, was soon overshadowed 
Pechenogs, Cumanians, and Mongols. by Wallachia Major, and falls into the 
About the middle of the fourteenth cen- background. 

tury the two kingdoms of Wallachia and Alexander, the son of Basarab, concluded 
Moldavia began their existence, starting an independent agreement with Lewis I. 
from the Carpathians and continuing for the Great at Kronstadt (1342-1382), con- 
Two Kingdoms a * on S time ' n mutual in- cerning the conditions on which he held 
in the * ( i e P CI ><lence with a history his position as voivode ; however, in his 
Cnrpnihiann fheir own. At the outset own country his rule was largely disturbed 
of the thirteenth century by dissatisfied subjects. To his period 
Wallachia. was in the hands of the Hun- belongs the foundation of a new princi- 
garian kings of the house of Arpad. pality in Moldavia, near Baia, by Bogdan. 
Bela IV. gave the country, in 1247, to the The affairs of the Balkan peninsula in his 
Knights of St. John, with the exception proximity induced Alexander to leave this 
of the half Cumanian domain of the ambitious rival in peace. In 1359 the 
“ Olacus ” Seneslav, who was at that Byzantine metropolitan, Hyacinthus, came 
time Voivode of Great Wallachia to the from Vicina at the mouth of the Danube 
cast of the river Olt, and with the cxccp- to Hungarian Wallachia as Exarch. By 
3052 




A beautiful and historic cathedral of roumania 


This fine cathedral of Arges Is the subject of various legends, but it was most probably founded by Basarab^ who was 
foundei of “Transalpina, with his capital at Arges, and died, in 1140 , master of the whole of the “ Roumanian Territory ” 


his first wife, piobably a Servian 01 Bosnian 
woman, Alexander Basarab had a son, 
Layko, or Vladislav ; afterwards, about 
3350, lie married a Roman Catholic, the 
Hungarian Claia, and died on November 
ibth, 1364. 

Layko, who died in 1377 or between 138.2 
and 1385, was able to maintain his position 
against Kmc Lcw.s; as eailv as 13O9 he 
styled himself in his documents “ Ladislaus 
by the ('trace of God and the King of 
Hungary, Voivode of Wallachia, Ban of 
Syrmia, and Duke of Fogaras.” Fogaras 
was a territory in Transylvania, afterwards 
granted as a fief to the Voivode of Wallachia 
by the kings of Hungary, as it was a secure 
refuge in the period of Turkish invasions, 
which began in 1367 and 1385. Under 
Layko, Arges became a Roman bishopric in 
1369, although the conversion desired by 
the Pope was not accepted on the side of 
the voivode. In fact, his inclination to the 
Greek Church was plainly apparent in the 
marriage of the successor Radu with 
Kallinikia to whose influence is certainly 


due the oicunentc of more extensive 
ecclesiastical gifts. 

The sons of this couple were the hostile 
brotheis, Dan (rulei in October, 1385 and 
1 393) and Mircea the Old, or Gieat (1386- 
1418). In 1390 Mircea made a conven- 
tion with the Polish king Vladislav Jagiello 
II., which was renewed in 14x1. About 
1391 he took Dobrudza and the town of 
Sihstria from the Bulgarians. However, 
in 1389 he was defeated at Kossovo with 
his allies, and became a semi-vassal of the 
Ottomans in 1391 and 1394. With the 
object of protecting his country from the 
threatened advance of the Turks, Mircea 
came to Transylvania in 1395, and on 
March 7th, at Kronstadt, concluded an 
offensive and defensive alliance with King 
Sigismund, in accordance with the terms 
of which he fought with the Christian army 
in the unfortunate battle of Nicopolis, 
on September 28th, 1396. Mircea was, 
however, now forced to recognise once 
again the Turkish supremacy, to abandon 
entirely the right bank of the Danube to 
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pre- 

mise 


the Ottomans, and to pay the emir a yearly 
tribute of 3,000 red banes, or 300 silver 
Turkish dollars ; the defiance shown by 
Mircea in withholding the tribute for 
three years was broken down in 1417. 

In return the Porte guaranteed, in 
14IX, the free administration of the 
country under a voivode chosen by the 
inhabitants. This convention 
Jr 1 ”®* * was to form the basis, even in 
/“ the nineteenthc entury, of the 

o ' “ “ relations of Wallachia with 
Turkey, and was renewed in 1460 between 
the Voivode Vlad IV. and Mohammed II., 
according to the common account. In the 
struggles for the succession which broke 
out in 1403 upon the death of Bajazet I. 
Mircea supported Musa, and met with his 
reward when the latter was recognised as 
ruler of the Ottoman kingdom in February, 
1411. Hence the convention of 1411 may be 
regarded as a friendly alliance. However, 
this friendly relationship between Wal- 
lachia and the Porte was not to continue 
permanently. In 1413 Musa fell fighting 
against his brother 
Mohammed. The lat- 
ter crushed the 
tensions of the 
Mustafa, who was 
also deceived by Mir- 
cea ; he also punished 
the Roumanians in 
1417 by subjugating 
their country — a pro- 
cess which even Jorga 
cannot avoid calling 
“complete.” He may 
certainly be right in 
regarding the agree- 
ment for tribute 
concluded between 
Bajazet and Mircea 
as a falsification, like 
that between Moham- 
med IT. and Radu the 
Fair. Concerning the 
amount of tribute we 
have no certain infor- 
mation before 1532. 

In 1413 Mircea ap- 
pointed his son Mihail 
co-regent, and himself 
died on January 31st, 

1418 ; the two princes 
are represented together in 
well-preserved fresco in the Byzantine style 
in the monastsry of Cozia. Mihail also died 
in 1420, and was succeeded by his hostile 
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brother Dan, the protggd of the Turks, 
who disappears from the scene in 1430. 
The Boyar Aldea, known as Alexander, who 
was supported by Moldavia and Turkey, 
struggled to secure the throne for four 
years, 1432-1436, and was then driven 
out by Vlad, the legitimate son of Mircea, 
who had been brought up at the court cf 
the emperor Sigismund. 

During the reign of the haughty Voivode 
Vlad II., known as Drakul, or devil, aperiod 
of the greatest distress and poverty passed 
over the country. In 1432 he was driven 
out of his capital, Tirgoviste, while Turkish 
troops devastated the districts of Burzen 
and of the Sz6kler ; in 1436 he even fell 
into the hands of the Ottomans, but was 
eventually able to maintain his position in 
isolation. In the year 1438 he guided 
the army of Murad to Transylvania, and 
styled himself Duke of Fogaras and Amlas. 
After the battle of Szent-Endre in 1442, the 
leader of the Hungarian army, Janos 
Hunyadi, a Roumanian of Jransyl vania, 
marched into Wallachia and forced the 
Turkish vassal, Vlad 
Drakul, to submit ; t 
in 1443 Vlad accom-’ 
panied him to Serna. 

This position of 
affairs was not, how- 
ever, of long duration. 
The statement that he 
captured Hunyadi on 
his flight from the 
disastrous battle of 
Varna on November 
10th, 1444, is ques- 
tionable. However, 
the power of Hungary 
was so weakened that 
Vlad concluded a 
fresh peace with the 
Porte in 1446. This in- 
duced the Hungarian 
generaltoinvade Wal- 
lachia at the end of 
1446 and to confer the 


A GREAT WALLACHlAN KING 


MIRCEA 

Mircea, king of Wallachia, and his son are here shown in 
an old mosaic. * ----- 


dignity of voivode on 
Vladisla 


adislav, who styled 
himself Dan IV. Wad - 

Hi*Jife_was spent largely In fighting the i-'^kui W3.S dGlCitCQ 

" Pegovist, taken 

prisoner, and ' exe- 
cuted at Tirgsor, 
tolerably together with his son Mircea. For a long 
period the struggle for the dignity of 
prince continued between the families of 
Dan and Drakul. Partly as a consequence 


His son Mihail, who succeeded, died two years later. 



STRUGGLES OF THE WALLACHLAN KINGDOM 


of Hungarian help and partly with 
Turkish help the voivodes succeeded one 
another rapidly. Dan IV. supported 
Hunyadi in the middle of October, 1448. 
with 8,000 men, in the battle 
on the field of Amsel, but his 
personal indifference to the 
result was punished by the 
confiscation of his fiefs situated 
beyond the Carpathians. 

From 1455 or 1456 until 
1462 reigned Vlad IV., the 
second son of Drakul ; he is 
sufficiently characterised by 
his nickname “ the impaler.” 

Immediately after the death 
of Hunyadi in 1456 and of 
Ladislatls Posthumus in 1457, 

Vlad made an unexpected 
invasion into Transylvania, 
reduced Kronstadt to ashes, 
and impaled all his prisoners. 

For the purpose of securing 
his rear, he concluded an 
alliance with the Porte in 1460, but in 1461 
he surprised Bulgaria from pure lust of 
plunder and slaughter, and caused some 
20,000 human beings to be impaled. 
To avenge this outrage the Turks marched 
against him in the spring of 1462 in 
conjunction with Stefan the Great of 
Moldavia, and drove him into Tran- 
sylvania. The Alibeg of the Ottoman 
Emir, Mohammed II., placed the brother 
of Vlad, Radul the Fair, on the throne in 
the autumn of 1462, on condition of his 
paying a yearly tribute of 12,000 ducats ; 
he also recognised the supremacy of the 
Hungarian king Matthias, who kept the 
hypocritical Vlad and Peter Aaron V., the 
Voivode of Moldavia, who had also been 
expelled, prisoners in Ofen. Radu was for 
the second time definitely driven out in 
the autumn of 1473 by his Moldavian 
neighbour, Stefan the Great ; in the 
period of confusion which followed he soon 
lost his life. 

His successor, Laiot, known as Basarab 
the Elder, lost the favour of Stefan 
.... . in 1474 on account of his" 
i“.r° undue partiality for the 

, w . Turks ; he, too, was driven 
, el “* out by Moldavian and Tran- 
sylvanian troops on October 20th, 1474. He 
again suffered this fate at the end of 1476. 
Vlad, the “ impaler,” once again took liis 
place upon the throne of the voivodes with 
the help of Hungary. However, his death 
soon followed, and a family war continued 



for two years between the Rasarabs ; the 
younger Basarab, the ” little impaler," 
maintained himself with inu easing power 
from 1477 to 1481. An unfrocked monk 
then became master of Hun- 
garian Wallachia under the 
title of Vlad V. (1481-1496); 
he was a submissive vassal of 
the Porte, showing none of 
the desire for freedom mani- 
fested by Stefan the Great. 
A convention of 1482 estab- 
lished the river Milkov as the 
frontier between the two 
principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. 

The son and successor of 
Vlad, Radul IV. or V. (1496- 
1508), who, in many lespects, 
VLAD THE IMPALER b rightly styled the ” Great ” 
A bloodthirsty ruler of WiiMchii, attempted to relieve the 
whose lust of plunder gave Turkey general distress by reforms 
good excuse for joining with Moi- ; n the administrative and 
duvia, in 1482 , and dethroning him- ecdesiastical syst e ms> espe- 
cially directed against the encroachments 
oi Nilon, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. Although he did personal homage 
in Constantinople in 1504, the Turks 
deprived him of the Danube customs 
receipts in 1507. Michael, or Mihnea, 

. _ . who was supjiosed to be the 

A Period of S(m flf v]a( £ the .. impa ! er; - 

ne eigna re ig ne( J for two years (1508 
to 1510), until he was forced 
to abdicate by party struggles. The leader 
of the opposition party, Vladut, or Vladice 
(Little Vlad, 1510-1512), recognised the 
supremacy ol Hungary, was defeated by 
the dissatisfied Boyars who were in alliance 
with Mohammed of Nicopolis, and was 
beheaded on January 25th, 1512. 

Basrab III. Neagoe (1512-1521), who 
was descended on his mother’s side from a 
Boyar family of Olten, now occupied the 
throne of the voivodes ; he was a peace- 
loving ruler, and gave his generous support 
to churches and monasteries ; lie dedicated, 
in 1517, the beautiful church of Curtea-de 
Arges, which was restored in 1886 under 
King Carol. His successors were from 
1525 to 1530 mere tools in the hands of the 
Turks, were generally at war with one 
another, and usually fell by the hand of 
an assassin. The consciousness of national 
existence seemed to have wholly dis- 
appeared from the people ; the nobles 
spoke Slavonic and also Greek, and 
attempted to enrich themselves in 
conjunction with the Turkish grandees. 
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Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
the throne of the voivodes was secured by 
Michael II. the Bold (1593-1601), a 
brillian* soldier and a dexterous politician. 
Between 1599 and 1601 he also occupied 
Tiansylvania and Moldavia. He was a 
son of the Voivode Petrascu 
STreW ( I 554 _I 557 )> in his youth 


Become* King 


had carried on an exten- 


for an invasion of Poland, but he was 
forced to return to Weissenburg in order 
to negotiate with Pezzen, the ambassador 
of the Hungarian king, about Transyl- 
vania ; on July 1st he caused himself to 
be proclaimed Prince of Wallachia and 
Moldavia and also of Transylvania in the 
name of Hapsburg. 

Dangers, however, threatened him from 
another side. The Poles and the Turks 
were menacing his frontiers, and Sigismund 
Bathori was meditating an invasion of 
Moldavia. Transylvania itself was so 
entirely impoverished in consequence of 
Michael’s continual military enterprises, 
that the nobles broke into open revolt 
against him and refused to perform 
military service. After a disastrous battle 
at Mirislav on September 18th, 1600. 
Michael fled, and was .again defeated in 
his own country by the Pole Jan Zamojski, 
between Buzau and Plojesti ; he could not 
even make head against Simeon Movila, 
who defeated him at Arges. Meanwhile the 
Transylvanian nobles chose the 
_ ‘f. **' characterless Sigismund Bathori 

DcfiVt* as ^ lC,r ru ^ er f° r tl ic third 
** time, on February 3rd, 1601. 
Michael had betaken himself to Prague 
on December 25th, 1600, and had there 
presented to the court a memorial in his 
own justification ; he obtained 80,000 
florins, and with his troops joined the 
army of the Austrian general, George 
Basta, in Transylvania. On 

■ Transylvania was defeated in 

the battle of Goroslau ; he fled 
to Moldavia, where he 
received a letter in which 
Michael undertook to help 
him to the throne if he would 
hand over his wife and 
children, who had been left 

after his fall. This piece of 
treachery was reported to 
Basta, who had Michael 
murdered on August 19th, 
1601, in Thorda, probably in 
fulfilment of instructions pre- 

The Voivode Jeremias Mogila Turkf l o? 0 tii!**r{oum*oS d prince, viously received, 
fled to Poland. The bold r« h ol™«^^ h e at f lShu\ 9 ii,m After Michael the Bold the 
ruler seemed to have con- throughout the Christian world position of voivode was occu- 
ceived the idea of securing the at the time 0 t elr performaoce ' pied by wholly unimportant 

a I xl x 1 1 ? I/ _ TL _ _l. . r i 1 « 


sivc commercial business. 
Through his wife Stanca he was related to 
the most powerful families, in which he 
found strong support against the preceding 
Voivode Alexander Mircea • after an un- 
successful attempt at revolt he eventually 
secured the throne in September. 1593. 
chiefly with the help of Androuicus Canta- 
cuzenos. On November 5th, 1594, Michael 
concluded an alliance with Sigismund 
Bathori and Aaron of Moldavia, and 
shortly afterwards, on November 13th, 
massacred the Turks in Jassy and Bu- 
charest. He then defeated several Turkish 
and Tartar armies in a brilliant winter 
campaign, and won a great victory at 
Ka'ugaieiii 011 August 231c!, 1595. The 
glorious deeds of this brave Wallachian 
resounded throughout Christian Europe 
during his htetime. In 1598, he formed 
an alliance with the Emperor Rudolf II. 
against the Prince of Transylvania, who 
abdicated in the spung ol 1599. However, 
when Cardinal Andreas ascended the 
throne, Michael, vigorously supported by 
the adventure-loving Cossacks 
o' the Dniepei, invaded the Hjggmg jfg 
country on October 17th, 


throne of that country for himself ; even 
at the present day^ he is known by the 
Wallachians as King Michael — also Alex- 
ander — the Great. He made preparations 
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personalities. The only important ruler 
was Matthias Basarab (1632 to April, 
1654). He defeated the Ottoman claimant 
Radu, the son of the Moldavian Voivode 


THE NATIONAL STATUE T9 MICHAEL THE SOLD AT BUCHAREST 


Alexander Ilias, at Bucharest. He 
carefully protected his boundaiies against 
the encroachments ol the Danube Turks, 
and took particular trouble to secure the 
general increase and advancement of 
national prosperity, while suppressing 
Greek influence, which had become pre- 
dominant. In 1652 he founded the first 
printing-press, organised schools and 
monasteries, secured the composition of a 
legal code on the model of Slav and Greek 
compilations of the kind, and translated 
ecclesiastical books into Wallachian. No 
doubt his efforts in these directions were 
stimulated by the examples of the Tran- 
sylvanian prince, Gabriel Bethlen of Itkar 
(1630-1639) and George I. Rakoczy (1631- 
1648), who set up Wallachian printing- 
presses in 1640, and published many 
ecclesiastical books in Wallachian. 

His object was to spread the Reforma- 
tion among the Walfachians ; for since 
the catechisms of Hermannstadt in 
1544 and the Old Testament of 1582, 
this movement had found adherents 
among the Roumanians of South-east 
Hungary. As a matter of fact his efforts 
led to no more permanent result than 


those of John Honterus, the rciormcr ol 
the Saxons ol Transylvania. Neither the 
doctrine of Luther nor that of Calvin 
gained anv lasting hold on the hearts 
ol the Wallachians, but these publica- 
tions ga\c a considerable impulse to the 
Roumanian written language and to 
intellectual life in general. 

The proceedings of Matthias Basaral' 
were successfully imitated by his con- 
temporaries and opponents and by the 
Voivode of Moldavia, Basile Lupu, and 
one ol his successors, Serban II. Canta- 
cuzenos (1679 to November 8th, 1688). 
The Moldavian Logosat Eustratios had 
already translated the Byzantine legal code 
into Moldavian in 1643 ; in i68§ the 
Bible in Roumanian was printed by two 
laymen, the brothers Greceanu. 

Side by side with these ecclesiastical 
works, which consisted chiefly of trans- 
lations from Greek and Slav, chronicles 
arose by degrees, such as those of Michael 
of Miron and N'icolae Costin, of Grigore 
Ureche the “ Romanist,” and of Danovic, 
Neculcea and Axente. Under the influ- 
ence of ecclesiastical literature religious 
lyric poetry also flourished ; the chief 
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representatives of this were the metro- voivodes appointed by the Porte ruled 

poli tan Dositheos of Jerusalem, Michael henceforward, who brought Waliachia 

Halitius, the high Logosat Miron Costin to the point of collapse as they had 

who was executed by Kan te- brought Moldavia, and initi- 

mir the Old, and Theodore ated a period of total decline 

L^rbea. However, the chief from an economic point of 

gjpry of Roumanian scholar- view; the tribute at that 

ship in that period is Dimi trie date amounted to more than 

Kantemir (1673-1723), philos- p 140,000 dollars a year. The 

>pher, poet, geographer, histo- first of these foreigners, who 

lan, and an intermediary were generally rich Greeks, 

between Eastern and Western ! was Nikolaus Mavrocordato, 

science and literature. who had previously been 

Hard times soon put an prince of Moldavia on two 

:nd to these promising im- occasions (1716-1730). The 

lulses, which spread even accession of this first Greek 

nore vigorously to Moldavia HJHVl flgqjS| jp prince, who himself came from 

n 1660. Under tire rich fcfSjj mt the Island of Chios and not 

/oivode Constantine Bran- from Phanar, forms an im- 

;ovan (1688-1714), who was A - J .. portant epoch in the literature 

n other respects a good only w*iiachi»n® nSer' of note th i5 of Daco-Roumania, the first 

'&„n£ aste v u urst “ p0n age of which, beginning about 

He country, which was trans- much for His country, founding 1550, here comes to an end. 
ormed into a military road th ® *"* priatin S‘i >r *“ “ 1R5i j n the course of the 
luring the wars of Austria, Poland, and eighteenth century, Russia began to 
Russia with the Turks. Bran kovan entered interfere in the domestic affairs of the 
ipon an alliance in 1698 and 1711 with country, a process which culminated in 
he Tsar Peter the Great. Shortly before the occupation of Waliachia by the 
Caster, 1714, Brankovan was imprisoned in Russians during the Russo-Turkish war 

of 1770. By the peace of Kutchuk- 
Kainardji, in 1774, Waliachia again fell 
under Turkish supremacy ; but Russian 
influence kept the upper hand, and in 
1781 the Porte agreed to set up a Hos- 
podar government under the supervision 
of the Russian general Consul. 


J mw UU|/JUOUll^U All 

Jucharest, and executed in Constantinople 
rith his four sons and his adviser. The 
ame fate befell liis successor, Stefan III. 
-antacuzenos (1714 to June, 1716). 

This event extinguished the last glimmer 
f Wallachian independence; the freely 
lected voivode ceased to exist, and 




THE MOLDAVIAN PEOPLE 

AND THEIR STRUGGLE FOR NATIONALITY 

B OUNDED on the west by the Carpa- However, Moldavia definitely shut the 
thians, on the north and east by door in the face of Slav influence at a 
the Pruth and Russia, on the south-east comparatively early period, an attitude 
by the Danube and the Dobrudza, and adopted at the present time by Roumania. 
on the south by the Sereth, the moun- Partly explained by the influence of 
tainous country of Moldavia, the second geographical position, this fact is also due 
division of Roumania, is especially suited to a number of occurrences, which at fliat 
for apiculture and cattle-rearing. The _ ^ . time gave Moldavia a separate 
Roumanians and their Slavonic teachers i],,”,'** position apart from the three 
seem to have fled to the rivers on the occu- E*»tw*rdi ^ a ^an states similar to 
pation of the country. The name appears that occupied by the modern 

in historical times towards the middle of kingdom of Roumania. There is no doubt 
the fourteenth century. that a considerable number of Lithuanians 

As early as 1335 Bogdan, the son of and Ruthenians removed to the Sereth 
Micul, had caused the despatch of a Hun- from the district of Marmaros, together 
garian primate to the country, on account of with the conqueror Bogdan. Even in 
his disobedience to King Charles Robert I. the official documents of Stefan the Great, 
In 1342, when the Angevin ruler was in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
dead, and his son, Lewis, had succeeded a large number of Rutlienian names are 
to the throne at the age of sixteen, Bogdan to be observed ; there, as they advanced 
again revolted. Although the youthful eastward, they met with a number of settlers 
king Reclined to acknowledge his position from Little Russia, upon whom the Walla- 
as voivode, the rebel was chians looked askance as strangers. After 
Shake * supported by the Lithu- the death of Latzko, in 1374, the Lithuanian 
Off the anians of the" Halitshland Knez or supreme judge, George Koriatovic, 

Hunterian to e an< j j,y t jj e Roumanian was brought into the principality of Baia ; 
mountaineers, and was able to maintain he, however, soon disappeared, and was 
his position in the Marmaros ; in 1352 his probably poisoned. Equally short was the 
submission caused but little change in his reign of a certain usurper known as 
position. At that time this south-east Stefan I. His soil Peter (probably 1379- 
corner of Europe was in a constant state 1388) took the oath of fidelity to the Polish 
of disturbance ; and on the first occasion king Vladislav II. Jagiello in Lemberg 
of peace Bogdan followed the example of in 1387 I he conquered Suczava, which he 
Basarab and shook off the Hungarian yoke made his capital. His youngest brother, 
in 1360, to which success he was aided by Roman, who immediately succeeded him — 
the “ benevolent neutrality ” of Poland, he had been co-regent from 1386 at latest 
About 1363 Bogdan was the undisturbed — was carried off to Poland in 1393 by the 
master of Moldavia. orders of Vladislav, and replaced by his 

After his death his eldest son, Latzko, _ . Uder brother, Stefan III. 

ruled the country, practically in the Suoremucy in was ma ! e a tributary 
position of a Polish vassal ; in 1370 he u 0 |<u.;. vassal by the Hungarian 

permitted the erection of a Catholic king Siegmund at the end of 

bishopric at Sereth. After this a series of 1394. but on January 6th, 1395 * be again 
events followed which are partly shrouded solemnly recognised the Polish supremacy, 
in obscurity, but none the less point to a In the year 1400 Juga, the illegitimate son 
Lithuanian Ruthenian foundation for the of Roman, enjoyed a short period as 
young state. As late as the fifteenth governor at Suczava. 
century the language of Little Russia pre- At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
dominated as a means of communication, the first important voivode of Moldavia 
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began his government ; this was Alex- government of Moldavia with Alexander 

ander, the other son of Roman, who was r ‘ Olechno,” a son of Elias, who had 

known as the “ Good ” even during his been originally supported by Poland and 

lifetime. During his long reign (1401 - afterwards by Hungary ; but in 1455 

1432) he reorganised the defences, the Alexander was poisoned by his own 

administration, and the military system, Boyars. Peter now ruled alone until 1457, 

compiled a legal code from the “ Basilika ” and was able to maintain his power only 

of Leo VI., and improved the intellectual by a miserable and cowardly subjection to 

H , . state of the people by founding Poland and the Turks. From 1455 the 

1 !Lii ta 1 sc h°°l s and monasteries. Upon Porte was able to consider the Voivode 

jf * ee * three occasions he took the of Moldavia, with his tribute of 2,000 

rogreta oat jj Q f fidelity to the King of Hungarian florins, as one of its permanent 

Poland in 1402, T404, and 1407, on the vassals. 

last occasion as the first " lord ” of the After this almost uninterrupted period 

Moldavian territory. He married, as his of party struggles for the dignity of 

thirji wife, Ryngalla, the sister of King voivode, a period of unspeakable misery 

Vladislav, after sending auxiliary troops for the country, an age of rest and pros- 

to Marienburg to the help of the Poles perity at last dawned in the second half 

against the German Orders, During his of the fifteenth century ; henceforward 

reign numerous settlers from Lesser Moldavia, which had hitherto been placed 

Armenia migrated into the country, most in the background under the title of 

of whom afterwards removed to Transyl- VVallachia Minor, or Bogdania, became of 

vania ; at this period, also, the first more importance than the older 

gipsies appeared in the country. “ Roumanian ” district, which had been 

Under his sons Elias and Stefan V., brought low by the two Vlads, the Devil and 

the supremacy of Poland was again the Impaler. The Voivode Stefan VI. (1457 

recognised in 1433. The two step-brothers to July 2nd, 1504), a son of Bogdan II., was 

began a severe struggle lor the supremacy, rightly surnamed the “Great” by his people, 

which ended in a division by which „ . _. The miniature painting in 

Stefan obtained the south, while Elias . “ ““ the book of Gospels of Voro- 

secured the north of Moldavia with “ . f netz, which remains com- 

Suczava. In 1442 Stefan concluded an *" mp *“ c * parativcly undamaged, has 

alliance with the Hungarian general preserved a not unpleasing portrait of this 

Hunyadi to oppose the Turkish danger, ruler. A brilliant general and politician, he 

and in the following May, 1443, he caused not only extended liis realm, but also 

his step-brother to be blinded. However, removed it from the political influence of 

Roman II., a son of Elias, put an end to his two neighbouring states. He advanced 

Iris uncle's life in the middle of julj', 1447, the established church, which was depen- 

and secured the position of voivode lor dent on the orthodox patriarch at Achrida, 

himself. But in the next year, 1448, and the good order of which was in strong 

Peter IV., a son of Alexander the Good, contrast to the confusion prevailing at 

who had fled to Hungary to Hunyadi, Wallachia, founded a third bishopric at 

and had married his sister, returned to Radautz, where he also restored the old 

his native land with a Hungarian army monastery church, and also built a great 

and drove out Roman, who fled to 1 ’odolia monastery at Putna in Bukovina. 

to ask help from the Polish king. Roman He incorporated a Bessarabian frontier 
died of jioison on July 2nd, 1448. Peter district of Wallachia with his own coun- 

Plot* and now *°°k oat k fidcUt y tr y- recovered Chilia in January, 1465, 
Counterplot* to Kasinsir IV., and con- and in December, 1467, successfully repelled 
in Moidtvin ^nued ride under Hungarian an attack of the Hungarian King Matthias, 

and Polish supremacy until who was wounded by an arrow at Moldova- 

the year 1449. Then Bogdan II., an banya in the course of this campaign, 

illegitimate son of Alexander the Good, Harassed by Tartar invasions, Stefan 

revolted on February nth, and on July nevertheless found leisure to invade Tran- 

5th, 1450, concluded two important treaties sylvania during the Bohemian expedition 

with Hunyadi, but was murdered in 1451 of King Matthias in 1469, and to expel 

by the Voivode Peter V., formerly Aaron, Radu, the Voivode of Wallachia, in 1471- 

an illegitimate son of Alexander the Good. 1473. The Hungarian king was occupied 

Peter was then forced to divide the in the west until 1475, and overlooked this 
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aggression, more particularly as Stefan, in 
alliance with the Transylvanian Szeklers 
of Udvarhely and Esik, had driven back 
a Turkish army of 120,000 men — which 
invaded Moldavia under Suleiman Pasha 
on January ioth, 1475 — at Racova, and 
had by this means diverted the danger 
from Hungary. The exploit is character- 
istic of this glorious age in which Moldavia 
often formed a bulwark against the 
Ottomans on the south and against the 
assaults of neighbours on the north. 

The Sultan Mohammed II. now under- 
took in person a punitive campaign 
against Moldavia, and won a victory on 
July 26th, 147b, in the White Valley. 
Stefan, however, with the help of Stefan 
Bathori, who was accompanied by the 
fugitive Vlad the Impaler, eventually 
drove out the hostile army and secured 
for Vlad the position of voivode of Wal- 
lachia. However, after the death of Vlad 
at the end of 1476, the new voivode of 
Wallachia, Basarab, the Little Impaler, 
made an alliance with the Turks ; Stefan 
overthrew him on July Sth, I48r, and 
handed over the position of voivode to a 
certain Mircea. With the object of securing 
p their connection with the Tar- 
to°the tars ’ n ^ 1C Volga districts, the 
Keccve Turkish armies of Bajazet II. 

invaded Moldavia again in 
1484, together with Tartar and Wallachian 
allies, and stormed Chilia and Cetatea- 
Albam on July 14th and August 4th. 

Only by means of Polish help, which he 
was forced to purchase by paying a homage 
long refused, was Stefan able to save his 
country from overthrow by the enemies’ 
bands in 1485. Turning to his own advan- 
tage the necessities of Poland, whicli 
became pressing immediately afterwards, 
Stefan occupied Pokutia in 1490, and even 
paid tribute to the Porte to secure his 
position, as formerly Peter Aaron had done. 
In 1497 the Polish King, John Albert, 
invaded Bukovina with the intention of 
incorporating the whole principality with 
his own empire, and besieged Suczava, 
the capital until 1550 ; by the inter- 
vention of the Voivode of Transylvania an 
armistice was secured, and the end of the 
affair was that the Polish cavalry were 
surprised in the forests and scattered at 
Cozmin on the day of St. Demeter. 

In 1498, Stefan appeared in person before 
Lemberg, and some one hundred thousand 
human beings were carried into captivity 
in Turkey. However, on the 12th or 


18th of July, 1499, Stefan dissolved his 
connection with the Porte and concluded 
a convention with Poland and Hungary, 
wherein he tacitly recognised the supre- 
macy of both states over Moldavia, and 
undertook to oppose the progress of the 
Turkish armies through his country and to 
keep the neighbouring states informed of 
_ _ , . any hostile movements on 

— *. “ Bn * the part of the Turks. Stefan 

Moldavians fulfilled , his obligations in 
1499, when he put an end 
to the devastations of Balibeg, a son of 
Malkoeh. After the death of J ohn Albert he 
dissolved his connection with Poland and 
stirred up the Tartars against the new 
king, Alexander ; while they devastated 
Podolia he occupied the Ruthenian 
Pokutia, and sent his Boyars and tax- 
gatherers to Sniatyn, Kolomea, and Halicz 
in 1502. This was the last success of this 
greatest of all Roumanians. 

Stefan’s son and successor, Bogdan III., 
known as Orbul, the “ blind,” the “ one- 
eyed,” or the “ squint-eyed ” (1504-1517), 
gave up his claim to Polish Pokutia in 
return for a promise ol the hand of 
Elizabeth, a sister ot Alexander ; but he 
was cheated of this prize. The appioach 
of the Turkish jxjwer induced him in 1504 
to promise a yearly tribute to the sultan, 
consisting of 4,000 Turkish ducats, forty 
royal falcons, and forty Moldavian horses, 
in return for which, according to later 
reports, he was guaranteed the main- 
tenance of Christianity ; the voivodes were 
to be frcclv elected, and the country was 
to be self-governing in domestic affairs. 
This convention, which in recent times has. 
formed the basis for the constitutional 
relationship of Moldavia with the Porte, 
was renewed by Peter Rares “ the Rest- 
less ” (1527-1528, and for the second time 
from the end of February, 1541, to 
September, 1546) in the year 1529 ; 
according to a document of 1532, he sent 
annually 120,000 aspers or 10,000 gold 
. ducats to Constantinople. At 
Gld a l ater period this tribute 
° _ . was considerably increased. 
r ur ey vVith Peter Rares began the 
rule of the illegitimate branch of the house 
of Dragos, who was a natural son of Stefan 
the Great. The chief object of Peter after 
the disastrous defeat of Mohacs on August 
29th, 1526, the significance of which he 
never understood, was to turn to his own 
advantage the disputes about the succes- 
sion in Hungary, which had broken out 
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between King Ferdinand and John During and following upon the short rule of 
Zapolya ; on several occasions he invaded one Stefan X. Tomsa — beheaded in Poland 
Transylvania, inflicting appalling devasta- in 1564 — Alexander IV., who had fled to 
tion bn the country, which, in 1529, Constantinople, resumed the government 
declined to accept his rule. An attempt (1563-1568), until he gradually went blind, 
to recover Pokutia from Poland was His son Bogdan IV. (1568-1572) Was 
brought to an end by the defeat of Peter wounded by an angry nobleman while 
at Obertyn on August 22nd, 1531. His visiting his betrothed in Poland. 

_ faithlessness brought about the The sultan then appointed as Voivode of 

~ fall of Aloisio Gritti, who had Moldavia John II., a Pole of Masovia, 
iaMoM “ b een sen * by the sultan to who had accepted the Mohammedan 
“ T * Transylvania in 1533. After faith in Constantinople, where he was 
the expulsion of Peter in 1538, the believed to be a descendant of Stefan IX., 
voivodes of Moldavia became ready tools who had been killed in 1553. In order to 
in the hands of the Porte ; provided they secure his independence, John allied him- 
paid the sultan a yearly tribute, they self with Cossacks — hence his name of 
were allowed to govern their own territory “ rebel ” — but was surrounded in Roscani, 
precisely as they pleased. The people and executed on June nth, 1574. The 
groaned under the burden of heavy taxa- Cossacks, who were forced to organise 
tion and extortion of every kind, and under Stefan Bathori in 1576, were at 
attempted to secure relief by joining the that period a bold robber-tribe, feared 
party struggles set on foot by individual both by the Tartar and the Ottoman ; 
wealthy families, hoping also to secure they devastated the districts on the far 
some momentary relief by the murder of side of the Dniester from their islands in 
their masters. Thus the Voivode Stefan that river, and after 1595 sought to 
VIII., “the Turk.” or “the Locust” — so find opportunity for their wild military 
named after a plague of locusts in the exploits, under Michael the Bold, even in 
year 1538 — was murdered, in 1540, after Wallachia itself. At the same time, like 
a reign of two years. His successor, __ _ , the ancient Vikings, they put 

Alexander III., a scion of the legitimate * u “ a stop to all trade on the Black 
Dragos family from Poland, met with the 1 \ Sea for forty years. Peter 

same fate in the same year. The Voivode r VII. the “ Lame,” the son of 

Elias II. (1546-1551), a son of Peter Mircea of Wallachia, who was appointed 
Rarcs, was ordered by the sultan to invade voivode by the sultan (1574- 1577), held 
Transylvania in 1550, but transferred from the first a precarious position, and 
this commission to his brother Stefan, was overthrown after surviving an attack 
abdicated in May, 1551, and soon after- from the Cossack protegd, John the 
wards died as the renegade " Mohammed.” “ Curly ” ; his conqueror, the Cossack, 
governor of Silistria. His place was John or Peter Potkova, " the breaker of 
occupied by his brother Stefan IX.. the horseshoes,” in this respect a predecessor 
last direct descendant of the illegitimate of Augustus the “ Strong,” reigned for a 
branch of the Dragosids, until he was few days, and was then executed in 
murdered by the Boyars in 1553. Lemberg by the order of the Polish king 

His opponent and successor, Peter the Stefan Bathori (1575-1586). The sultan 
Stolnic, known as Alexander IV. Lapusan then, in 1577, again conferred the position 
(* 553 ~* 56 i), speedily made himself highly of voivode on Peter VII., whom he 
unpopular with the Boyars by his infliction expelled m the following year, until he 
Moldavia °* f orture arl d death, from the restored him afterwards for the third 
a Land of stain °* which he tried to time (1584-1592). 

Trascdic* ^ eanbe his conscience by found- Moldavia was at that time a plaything 
ing a monastery at Slatina. In in the hands of the Ottomans, who 
1561 the Greek sailor Jakobos Basilikos expelled and appointed voivodes as they 
seized the position of voivode, under the pleased, while their deputies and their 
title of John I. ; he founded a Latin troops devastated the country in all 
school at Cotnari (East Moldavia) and a directions. Before Peter became voivode 
bishopric, which was naturally but short- for the third time the country had been 
lived. After playing the part of a tyrant for governed, for a short period in 1578, by 
two years he was murdered in the course of Alexander, a brother of Potkova, and, 
a popular rising on November 5th, 1563. after a constant succession of real and 
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pretended claimants, by a certain Jankul 
the “ Saxon ” of Transylvania, who had 
used the wealth of his wife, a Palseologa 
of Cyprus, to induce the authorities of 
Constantinople to depose Peter and to 
confer the position of voivode of Moldavia 
upon himself in 1579. He became in- 
volved in a quarrel with Stefan Bathori, 
through his encroachments upon the Polish 
frontier, and was taken prisoner and 
beheaded in 1582. One of his successors, 
Aaron, who had formerly been a coach- 
man and then a Boyar, was driven out 
by the Cossacks in 1591, after a reign of 
one year, and fled to Constantinople. 

The Cossacks restored Peter in 1592 ; 
but he was captured by the Transylvanian 
troops of Sigismund Bathori and handed 
over to the sultan, who executed him. 
Aaron was now placed for the second time 
in the position of voivode 
(1592-1595), and pursued a 
foreign policy of unblushing 
duplicity ; on November 5th, 

1594, he made an alliance at 
Bucharest with Sigismund 
Bathori and with Michael of 
Wallachia against the Turks ; 
however, he deserted the 
Wallachians, was taken as a 
prisoner to Alvincz by the 
Transylvanian troops, and 
died there in 1597. His 
successor Stefan XI. Resvan 
supported Sigismund Bathori 
in his enterprises against the 
Turks, but was impaled at 
the end of 1595 by the Polish 


continued. It was not until the seven- 
teenth century that a better period began 
to dawn ; after a conspiracy of the Boyars 
against Alexander VII. Elias, who favoured 
the Greeks, and after various other con- 
fusions the Greek Albanian Vasile Lupu 
came to the throne (1634-1653) ; he founded 
schools and benevolent institutions, and 
v . did his best to improve the 
^ o * f * * condition of the country. He 

the Throne was a cunn ^ n 8 politician, and 
began intrigues against George 
Rakoczy, the ruler of Transylvania, which 
ended, in 1654, by his being captured 
hims.-if by the Khan of Tartary, who 
sent him to Constantinople. 

On January 8th, 1654, the Cossacks 
surrendered to the Russians. Moldavia, 
however, came under Transylvanian supre- 
macy. The voivode Stefan XIII. (1653- 
1658), after secret negotiations 
with tire Russian Tsar (1654- 
1656), joined the Wallaehian 
Constantine Basarab in placing 
himself under the protectorate 
of George Rakoczy II. Ashe 
supported this ruler in an 
attempt to secure the crown 
of Poland in 1675, the saltan 
declared him deposed. 

The following years were a 
period of unspeakable misery 
and sorrow ; the last two 
native rulers, Sefan XIV. and 
XV., maintained their position 
with interruptions until 1680 
or 1690, but between 1658 and 
■ but *i»ing Ti «ptur*d *by tire Turkish court, at its 



VASILE "THE WOLF" 

A ruler of Moldavia, able and 
cunnitii 


chancellor Tan Zamoiski, who *•>* *«» of Tartary he ™ will and pleasure, appointed 

delivered to the Turks in 16 j4. . - 1 ‘ 


had invaded Moldavia 
In August the position of voivode was 
taken over by Jeremias Mogila, or Movila 
(1595-1608), a feeble character, who 
allowed the country to fall entirely under 
Polish supremacy. At that time Southern 
Moldavia had been driven to find room for 
15,000 Tartar settlers ; the tribute which 
TLe Dawn Khan of the Crim Tartars, 
of * aw “ who from 1475 had harassed 
Better Da a Russians, Poles, and Rou- 
r * manians, then subject to the 
Ottomans, had been receiving from Mol- 
davia since 1566, ‘‘according to ancient 
custom,” as the price for his consideration 
of their frontiers, was now dropped. 
However, this remarkable branch of the 
conquering Nogais, under the “ Mirzak ” 
Kantemir, lost their independence in 1637, 
though their marauding raids were still 


rulers from the principal 
Albanian or Greek families. 

A new period in the history of Moldavia 
(1712-1822) begins with the appointment 
of the Phanariot class to the position ol 
voi code ; they were merchants from Con- 
stantinople, and each one of them, intent 
solely ujion his own enrichment, did his 
best to reduce the country to ruin. 

The Russians occupied the country be- 
tween 1769 and 1774, and then conferred 
the dignity of voivode upon Gregor III. 
Ghika, who was murdered by the Janis- 
saries at Jassy in 1777. 

After the death of Ghika the partition 
of Moldavia began, But of that process 
we have here to record only the beginning, 
when, in 1777, the province of Bukovina was 
incorporated in the Austrian dominions. 

Heinrich von Wlislocki 
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THEIR WARS AND THEIR RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


Dtuduu of 

Albanian 

Independence 


"THE country known to us as Albania is 
* a district about 400 miles in length and 
120 in breadth ujxm the average, which 
lies on the coast of the Balkan peninsula. 
Of this district, the Albanians proper, a 
strongly-marked nationality, occupy the 
north ; the south-east is pure (ircek ; 
while the south-west contains both races, 
so intermingled that the children learn both 
languages simultaneously. Roumanians 
inhabit the district of Pindos, 
and Bulgarians and Serhs 
the district which holders 
their frontiers : on the other 
hand, the Albanian race has also extended 
far beyond the frontiers of Albania. On five 
Shah Dagli Albanians have appropriated 
the whole western portion of Turkish 
Servia, extending to Bosnia, and inhabit 
the mountain region lying west and south- 
west of Novi Bazar. Large numbers of 
Albanians also dwell within the kingdom 
of Greece ; in fact, the whole of Attica, 
with the exception of Athens and the 
Pineus, Megara. with the exception of the 
city, Boeotia, and the islands of Hydra and 
Spezzia, together with many other dis- 
tricts, are inhabited by them. 


However, during the course of the nine- 
teenth century the Albanian nationality in 
these parts has apparently suffered a con- 
siderable decrease, owing to the fact that 
many Albanian families have adopted Greek 
manners and the Greek language, as 
Greek is considered the more distinguished 
nationality. About 80,000 Albanians are 
settled in Italy, divided among the former 
provinces of Nearer and Further Calabria, 
Basilicata, Capitanata, Terra d’Otranto, 
Abruzzo Ulteriore and Sicily. The first 
mentioned were brought over about 1460 
by Ferdinand I. to Naples Their number 
was originally considerably greater, but 
many of them have been entirely Italian- 
ised in language, dress, and manners. 
Finally, three small Albanian colonies exist 
upon Austrian soil — one on the Save, be- 
tween Shabatz and Mitrovitza, one at 
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Zara, and one at Pola. The Albanians 
are divided into two main branches, 
which are also distinguished from one 
another by language — the Toskans and 
the Geges. The former inhabited the 
south, tire latter the central and northern 
parts of the country. Their respective 
dialects are so different that they have 
tire utmost difficulty in understanding 
one another, and members of one 1 'ranch 
are obliged by degrees to learn the dialect 
of the other. In other respects, too, a 
strange divergence between the two 
branches has existed from early times. 
An attempt has been made to explain 
the ‘difference of dialect on the supposition 
that the inhabitants of the north were the 
Illyrians of antiquity, and those of the 
south the Epirots. This hypothesis is 
scarcely defensible. It is more probable 
that both branches are Thracian, and 
that of the two dialects, Gegislr is the 
Thracian language as spoken by Illyrians, 
and Toskish is that language as spoken by 
Greeks ; in other words, that the difference 
corresponds to that between Lombard and 
Tuscan Italian — namely, Latin in the 
mouth of Gauls and Latin in the mouth of 
Etruscans. 


In respect of religion the land is again 
by no means uniform. The north is 
predominantly Roman Catholic, while 
in the south Greek Catholicism holds the 
upper hand. Mohammedanism, moreover. 
r „ , has spread throughout almost 

Vernun the w ^°^ e country, and the 

Croeent number of its devotees is nearly 
equal to that of the Christians. 
The distinguished families, especially 
in the towns, are Mohammedans ; there 
are, moreover, isolated country districts 
which are Mohammedan. It will be under- 
stood that all of these were at one 
time Christians, and that they have gone 
over to Mohammedanism in consequence 
of the very' various forms of pressure 
which the Turks were able to exert 
at different times, even within the present 
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century. The only tribe which has re- native conceptions. The Elves, known 
mained pure Catholic is that of the Mirid- as the “ Happy Ones,” or as the “ Brides 
ites, in the north, from the fact that of the Mountain,” display a considerable 
every apostate was immediately forced to resemblance to the fairies of German 
leave the district. There are besides mythology, who bear the same name, 
districts which are Mohammedan only in They are generally feminine, about 
seeming, and acknowledge Christianity the size of twelve- year- old children, of 
in secret, at the present day as previously, great beauty, clothed in white, and of 
Although, as we have said, the Alba- _ ... vaporous form. They come 

nians are thus divided by geographical, " 5 ™ . °* down in the night from the 

religious, and linguistic differences, yet M moun tains to the homes of men, 

they form one nationality with a strongly y °* y and invite beautiful children to 
marked national charactei, arising pri- dance ; often, too, they take little children 
marily from the conception of the family, out of the cradles to play with them upon 
which has dominated the whole life of the roofs of the houses, but bring them 
this people. It is by the solidarity of back unharmed. 

family life that wc must explain their Similar is the character of the Mauthi, as 
tenacious observation of ancient customs, she is called in F.lbassan, who is probably 
which accompany every detail of house- to be identified with the Southern Albanian 
hold life, birth, engagement, marriage “ Beauty of the Earth.” She, too, is a 
and death ; thus, too, is explicable that fairy clothed in gold, with a fez adorned 
fearful scourge of this nation, the blood with precious stones ; “ the man who 

feud, and also the political impotence of steals this is fortunate for the whole of 
the country in spite of the great bravery his life.” Goddesses of fate are the 
ol its inhabitants. Ore and the Failles ; the former goes 

The strongly marked conservatism ap- about the country and immediately fulfils 
parent in all these facts has also con- all the blessings and curses which she 
tributed to the maintenance of numerous hears. The Fatiles are the 3 ame as the 
s survivals of the old heathen ancient Greek Moirai. The Attic Albanians 
M«t ran *of P°P u ^ ar religion side by side have only one of these deities, who still 
— “with the different religions bears the ancient name of Moira ; however, 
* ,g,0, * , w hich individuals have adopted all the gifts which arc offered to her upon 
as their official belief. As survivals of a birth in the house are tripled, 
this nature are the belief in the Elves, a Horrible demons are the cannibal female 
household spirit, three monsters known monsters Kutshedra, Sukjennesa, and 
as Kutshreda, Sukjennesa and Ljubia, Ljubia. Connected with them is the 
the Ore, Mauthi, Fatiles, Dive, Fljamea Fljamea of Elbassan, also a iemale demon, 
Kukudi, Vurvulak— known among the who can afflict with epilepsy. The Dif, or 
Gcges as Ljuvgat and Karkancholi — the the Dive in the plural, are giants of super- 
Shtrigea, Dramgua, and the men with natural size, while the household spirit, the 
tails. There is no reason to suppose that Vittore, is conceived as a brightly coloured 
these demoniacal beings arc the survivals snake, which lives in the wall of 
of some old pure Albanian popular be- the house, and is greeted with respect 
lief ; they probably represent, to some and wishes of good fortune by any one 
degree, remnants of early Greek, Roman, i f the inhabitants who catches sight of it. 
Slavonic, Turkish, and perhuns gipsy The Vurvulak, known in some places 
superstition. The origin of tiie com- as vampires, are sufficiently explained by 
ponent parts of this popuiar belief cannot this second title. Of a similar 

be pointed to with certainty. When we ®?* reity nature are the Ljuvgats, 

examine the appellations of these separate “ Turkish corpses with long 

Irvings, it might be supposed that they u nails, which go about in their 
originated from the nation from whose grave clothes, devouring what they find, 
language they took their names ; but no and strangling men," as also are the Kar- 
reliance can bo placed on this theory, kantsholjes or Kukudes, the corpses of 
The Albanian vocabulary for every de- gipsies whose breath is poisonous, 
partment of life is a motley mixture The literary monuments of the people 
taken from all possible languages, so arc very few ; all that can be called 
that it is highly probable that in myth- literature is confined to translations of 
ology foreign names might often represent the Bible and similar ecclesiastical 
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compositions, to national songs, and a few 
attempts at poetry among the Italian Alba- 
nians, and in Albania itself. Among the 
former we may mention Girolamo de 
Rada (1870), who has treated of the 
heroic period of his nation — that is to say, 
1 • *h c wars °f Skanderbeg. The 
Albas s* p 0et 0 f Albania most famous 

Pamou* Poet “““"g 8 * llis ^patriots is 
Nez;m Bey of Bremet. He 
was a scholar acquainted with Arabic and 
Persian literature, and it was under the 
influence of these Oriental literatures that 
his poems were composed, as they in- 
deed declare by their strong infusion of 
Arabic and Persian words. The spirit 
also is undeniably Oriental, and their 
similarity with the poems of Hafiz, ior 
instance, is unmistakable. The national 
songs are not without a beauty which 
«s strikingly foreign to our 
ideas. Our information upon 
the actual history of the 
Albanians is for the most part 
very fragmentary. Native 
historical sources there are 
none ; we are reduced to the 
references derived from the 
history of those nations with 
whom the Albanians were 
brought into connection. 

Hence our chief sources are 
the Byzantine chroniclers. 

“who trouble themselves very 
rarely about these remote 
provinces.” Our earliest di- 
rect information belongs to 
the year 1042 ; at that date, 
after subjugating the Bul- 
garian icvolt, Michael Paphlago, the 
governor of Dyrrhachium, gathered an 
army of 60,000 men from his province and 
advanced with it against the Serbs. When 
the Normans made their expeditions of 
conquest (1081-1101), the rule of the 
despots of Epirus from the house of the 
Comncni began, and it lasted until 1318. 

The land then fell again into the hands of 
the Byzantine emperors ; but the restless 
population repeatedly rose in revolt, and 
the most cruel coercion failed to secure a 
definite pacification. In the year 1343 
fresh disturbances broke out, of which the 
Servian king, Stefan Dusan, took advan- 
tage to conquer the whole of Albania, 
Thessalia and Macedonia, and assumed 
the corresponding title of emperor of these 
countries. Upon his death the Servian 
kingdom fell into confusion, and Nice- 
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phorus, son of the last despot, attempted 
to seize the government of Albania, but 
was defeated try the Albanians and killed 
in battle (1357-1358). The Albanians now 
fell again partly into the hands of the 
Servian despot Simon. As, however, he 
troubled himself but little about* the 
country, the Albanians founded two prac- 
tically independent provinces — a southern 
province under Gjinos Vayas, and a nor- 
thern province under Peter Ljoshas. 

Then began a period of Albanian 
migration, during which large portions of 
Macedonia, Thessalia, Aitolia and Acar- 
nania were occupied by parties starting 
from Durazzo. Thence the Albanians 
spread further to Livadia, Boeotia, Attica, 
South Euboea, and the Peloponnese. After 
the death of Peter Ljoshas, in 1374, John 
Spata seized the town of Arta. His rule 
was a period of long struggles 
with different opponents, 
which continued almost until 
his death in 1400. About 
this time most of the country 
was conquered by Carlo I. 
Tocco, who dmd on July 4th, 
1429. and bequeathed what 
he had won to his nephew 
Cai lo II. Tocco of C ephallenia, 
who was obliged, however, to 
cede the town of Janina in 
1430 to Murad II., and to 
acknowledge his supremacy. 

The process of converting 
the country to Mohammedan- 
derbej," was the great Christian hero ISO! then began, and lias 
S°tw‘ e $ u Tu & continued till within the last 

bepan his struggle in the year UU century. It WUS chiefly the 
upjier classes that embraced Mohammedan- 
ism, and for this reason they were able to 
found native dynasties, which in some 
cases actually acquired hereditary rule. 
Of these native pashas of Janina the 
best known is Ali, who was born in 
1741 at Tepcleni, and murdered on 
February 5th, 1822, in a summer-house 
on the lake of Janina, by Khurshid Pasha. 
North Albania, which had become a Servian 

„ „ , province, has a history of 

Venetian Help ^ Qwn About thfi J year 

the*Ottomaae * 2 5? « * ent « ver to the 
Catholic Church, as appears 

from the letters of Pope Innocent IV. 
The family legend of the Miridite chieftain 
preserves the memory of this event. The 
disruption from Servia, in which the noble 
family of the Balzen took a prominent 
part, occurred about 1368, and therefore 
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George Kastriota, known as “ Scan- 
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after the death of Stefan Dusan in 1355. 
With the year 1383 begin the invasions 
of the Ottomans, whom the Albanians 
opposed with Venetian help. Among these 
Turco-Albanian struggles those of Skan- 
derbeg stand out prominently. Yban, or 
John George Kastriota, was bom after 1403, 
the son of Yban or John Kastriota, the 
dynast of Mat, and of Voisava, the Servian 
princess of Polog. In 1423 he was carried 
off, with his three brothers, by the Emir 
Murad II. in the course of an incursion 
into Southern Albania, kept as a hostage 
for his father’s fidelity, and employed in 
the royal Se- 
laglio. There 
he was brought 
up in the Mo- 
hammedari 
faith, and given 
the name of 
Iskander or 
Alexander Bey, 
popularised as 
Skanderbeg. 

Conspicuous for 
his handsome 
form and intel- 
lectual powers, 
he very soon 
obtained a su- 
perior post in 
the administra- 
tion. In 1442, 
upon the death 
of his father, 

Yban, the prin- 
cipality was 
occupied by the 
emii, and Ins 
biothers were 
killed. The 
revolts con- 
ducted by 
Arianites Com- 
nenus, who died 
Thopia, and Zenempissa, were crushed by 
the Turks. 

Kastriota concealed his thirst for 
vengeance, and remained in the Turkish 
service as if nothing had occurred. When, 
however, at the close of 1443 the 
Hungarians defeated the Turks, George 
escaped, with 300 Albanians, from the 
Turkish camp, and seized Kruja by a trick. 
He re-adopted Christianity, inspired his 
compatriots to fight for their independence, 
and occupied the whole district in a month. 
All the chiefs placed themselves under his 



in 1461, Depas, or 


command, and paid tribute for the main- 
tenance of the revolt. Skanderbeg con- 
tinued the war with vigour, and in 1444, 
with 15,000 men, he defeated the Turkish 
army, 40,000 strong under Ali Pasha, and 
other Ottoman generals in the district of 
Dibra. In the year 1449 he attacked 
Murad with 100,000 men, but was defeated 
and forced to withdiaw from Kruja, which 
he besieged. 

After the death of Murad II., in 1451, 
he remained victorious upon the whole, 
notwithstanding disunion among the 
chieftains and several defeats which he 

suffered; in the 
ten years’ arm- 
istice of May, 
1461, Albania 
was formally 
tided to him. 
He showed 
great organis- 
ing ability, and 
made the coun- 
try a stronghold 
of Christianity, 
and his vigorous 
services to this 
faith induced 
Pope Pius II. 
to select him as 
general for his 
proposed cru- 
sade in the year 
1464. The re- 
sult of this 
movement was 
a further out-' 
break of war, 
and once again 
the Turks were 
defeated. But 
on January 
17th, 1468, 
Skanderbeg 
died at Alcssio. His son being still a minor, 
the Tuiks were victorious. It cost them, 
however, ten years’ fighting before they 
reconquered Kruja, on J une 15th, 1478, and 
succeeded in bringing the land under their 
sway in 1479. After that date large bodies 
emigrated from North Albania, and the 
majority of the Albanian colonies in Italy 
belong to that period. Another part of 
the conquered Albanians preferred to 
remain upon the spot and accept Moham- 
medanism, while the remainder fled into 
the mountains. 

Karl Pauli 
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THE SOUTHERN SLAV PEOPLES 

MOVEMENTS OF A WIDESPREAD RACE AND 
THEIR ABSORPTION INTO OTHER NATIONS 

A S the history of the German races Of their earliest history we know little 
** emerges from obscurity only upon enough. The Slavs were not so fortunate 
their contact with the Greeks and Romans as the Germans, who found a historian in 
on the Rhine, on the Danube, and in the Tacitus as early as the first century. 
Mediterranean territories, so also the early Modern inquirers agree upon the fact 
history of the Slav races has been preserved that the Slavs appeared in Europe ages 
by the Graeco-Roman civilisation, which by ago, together with the other main Euro- 
degrees drew all peoples lrom darkness to pean races, the Kelts, Greeks, Romans, 
light, and stirred them to new life as though _. _ and Gt rmans, and that they 

by a magician’s wand. It was chiefly q^* settled in Eastern Europe 

with the Romans that the Germans came g ** some where about the spot 

into contact by reason of their geograph- where they are still to be found 

ical position ; for similar reasons the Slavs as the earliest known inhabitants. The 
iell within the area of Greek civilisation, Slavs and their settlements are known to 
though here again by the intervention of Pliny, Tacitus and Ptolemy More exten- 
the Roman Empire. Slav history is thus sive accounts are given ol them by the 
connected with Roman history. At the Gothic historian Jordanes and the Byzan- 
point where Slavs were the immediate tine Procopius, both in the sixth centuiy. 
neighbours of the Romans their annals From that tune onwards information as 
reach back to the beginning of our era, to the Slav races becomes more copious, 
though it was not until some 500 years They bear different names. The Greek 
later that the northern Slav race appeared and Roman authors call them Veneti, 
Si ' u P on ^e scene. It was upon while to the Germans they are known as 
First Contact Adriatic and in the river Wends ; another form is Antes. Proco- 
With Rome s y stem of the Central and pius also informs us that the Antes were 
Lower Danube that the Slavs anciently known as Spores, which has been 
first came into contact with the Roman connected with the name Serb. The second 
Empire ; on the Adriatic and on the classi- name for the members of this race was 
cal ground of the Balkan Peninsula, which Slavus — with variants — the name espe- 
was saturated with Gneco-Roman civilisa- dally current among the Byzantines, 
tion, begins our earliest genuine knowledge Those tribes who settled in the old Roman 
of the Slavonic peoples. provinces of Pannonia, Norirum, Rluetia 

The races whicli inhabited the districts and Vindelicia were known collectively as 
on the Danube and southwards to the Slavs or Slovenians. Wc hear of them 
Peloponnesus are known in modern times in the sixth century as of some political 
as the Slovenians, Serbs, Croatians, and importance, and as already waging war 
Bulgarians. They form collectively the . with the Bavarian race. It is 

South Slavonic group. As their origin t^Wiir'with l >ro * la bl e that some Slav king- 

is obscure, so also is their history confused ; |he SUvT ” doms existed in -the sixth 
it is a history the threads of which are T century in the modern Hungary, 

lost in many provinces belonging to Slavonia, Croatia, Carinthia, Styria, Car- 
different states, and bearing even at the niola, Gorz, Gradiska, and on the coast 
present day different names ; a history line. 

of tribes in which original divergences From these Slav peoples settled on each 
led in course of time to sharp distinctions side of the Central Danube, on the Drave 
of language, script, morals, religion and and Save ; many migrated southwards 
history, and which, even in political after the fifth and sixth centuries, and 
matters, are opposed as enemies. settled in the Balkan Peninsula. The 
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question arises whether they were the gained from the Greeks and Romans when 
first Slav colonists in that district, or they established their empire in those 
whether they found in the Balkan terri- directions. After the fall of the Roman 
tories an older Slav population known Empire the Slavs inherited the Roman 
under other names. On the solution of this civilisation. The country was covered 
question depends the problem of the with towns, trading settlements, and 
Slav population of the Balkan Peninsula, fortresses. These territories were crossed 
Moreover, the Slavs from these districts by admirable military roads. In Thracia 
Byzantine were not on ly members we find roads as early as the time of Nero, 
Emperors in °* race "’ho went to the who built post-houses along them. All the 
Alarm Balkan territories; we find emperors paid special attention to the 
traces of Slav immigrants from Balkan Peninsula, as it was from there 
Eastern and Northern Europe. Formerly that they gained the most valuable recruits 
the opinion was general that the immigra- for their legions. No Roman emperor 
tion of the Slavs into the Balkan terri- however, spread his glory so widely 
tories took place during the period hetween throughout the countries on each side 
the fifth and seventh centuries. It is of the Balkans as the conqueror of 
now believed that certain traces of a Dacia, the great Flavian, Trajan. His 
much earlier migration have been dis- memory was and is still preserved among 
covered. ‘ Evidence for this fact is to be the Slavs, and his name was even added 
found in the older Slav place-names. Tliis to the list of Slav deities. Bulgarian songs 
new theory can also be harmonised with still sing the praises of the “ Tsar Trojan.” 
the earliest historical evidence before us. Many place-names still re-echo his name, 
and provides a natural explanation of the We constantly find a Trajan’s bridge, a 
fact that the Slavs suddenly appeared in Trajan’s road, a Trajan’s gate, or a 
these territories in such numbers that Trajan’s town. Trajan is also in general 
even the Byzantine emperors found them- use as a projter name. All this is evidence 
selves obliged to take measures to prevent for the fact that Trajan must 

them from over-running Greece. The 0 have come into personal con- 

theory further explains why history has . _ “ tact with the Slavs. As early 

nothing to tell us of any great immigration as the fourth century the 

or occupation of these countries by the provinces of the peninsula were wealthy 
Slavs in historical times ; only now and and densely populated, as we arc informed 
again does history speak of the settle- by the contemporary writer Eunapios. 
ment of new bands of colonists by the A disastrous period began for these terri- 
emperors. tories in the fourth and fifth centuries, 

So long, however, as it is impossible to when the Goths and Huns attacked and 
ascertain the nationality of many peoples repeatedly devastated them in the course 
living in those districts in the Roman of plundering raids ; possibly these assail- 
period, such as Thracians, Skordiskans, ants included some Slavonic bands. From 
Dacians, Illyrians, and others, so long will this time onwards the Slavs on the far 
this problem remain unsolved. Hence we side of the Danube began to grow restless, 
must first decide whether they are to be especially in the old province of Dacia, 
regarded as “ immigrants ” or as “ in- and overflooded the whole of the Balkan 
digenous ” ; only then can we discuss the Peninsula as far as the Peloponnese ; the 
question of earlier or later dates. It may Slav language was spoken at Taygetos as 
be noted that the inhabitants of Bosnia late as the fifteenth century. 

Inheritor* still display certain ethnological The Byzantine emperors themselves, in 
of peculiarities which are ascribed their brilliant capital on the Bosphorus, 

Ciyiii m ti on to the Thracians and Dacians were threatened with attack. At that 
by Roman authors. Thus time the Byzantine emperors had more 
Pliny states that among the Dacians the important cares and heavier tasks than 
men paint their bodies. Tattooing is at the protection of the Balkan Peninsula from 
the present day customary among the these barbarians, whom they were inclined 
Bosnian people. Other national character- to despise : their faces, from the moment 
istics also point to some relationship. of the foundation of Constantinople, were 

However this may be, our first know- turned towards the east. Hence, in spite 
ledge of the Slavs, both in the Danube of repeated defeats, the Slavs were able 
territories and in the Balkan Peninsula, is steadily to advance. Things became even 
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worse after the death of < he great J ustinian . 
John of Ephesus, a Syrian chronicler of the 
sixth century, relates how “ in the third 
year after the death of the Emperor 
Justinian and the accession of Tiberius the 
Victorious, the accursed people of the 
Slavs entered and overran the whole of 
’ Hellas in the neighbourhood of Thessalonica 
and the whole of Thracia. They conquered 
many towns and fortresses, ravaged, 
burned, and devastated the country, and 
lived in it as freely as at home.” 

In the year 575 the Avars, one of the 
peoples of the steppes formerly called in as 
auxiliaries by the Byzantines, began their 
invasions in the Byzantine Empire, and 
carried their plundering raids through the 
Balkan territories, alone or in alliance with 
the Slavs. The Slavs in Illyricum and the 
Alpine territories soon became restless. 
In Dalmatia, into which they had made 
incursions as early as the reign of Justinian, 
they began to advance with great energy 
about 600, and drove back the Roman 
power, which the Avars had already 
enfeebled, to the coast towns, to the 
mountains, and to the islands. 
SiH of The Graeco-Roman towns of 
iege o the interior were for the most 

Co»..“».»opl« iiart laid waste, while such 
new towns as Spalatro and Ragusa were 
founded by the fugitive Romans. 

The Slav immigrants soon also learnt 
the art of seamanship. During the siege 
oi Constantinople in 626, which they under- 
took in alliance with the Avars, they 
conducted the attack from the seaward 
side in small boats. In the year 641 
certain Slavs, probably from Epirus, 
landed on the Italian coasts and plundered 
Apulia. The Slav pirates traversed the 
Ionian and digean seas, penetrating even 
to the Cyclades and the coast towns of 
Asia Minor. Al-Achtal, an Arabian writer 
of the seventh century, speaks of the fair- 
haired Slavs as a people well-known to his 
readers. The enterprise of the Slavs was 
further facilitated by the fact that the 
Byzantine Empire was now in difficulties 
with the Arabs, as it had formerly been 
with the Persians. Their chief attack was 
directed about 609 against Thessalonica, 
the second city in the Byzantine Empire. 
They repeatedly besieged this town by 
land and water, and on one occasion were 
encamped for two years before its gates. 
The Byzantine authorities were, however, 
invariably successful in saving this out- 
post. In the seventh century the Slav 


colonisation of the Balkan Peninsula was 
complete, and no cornet vemained un- 
touched by them. The Byzantine authors 
of that period refer to the Balkan territories 
simply as Slavinia. 

With regard to the influence which their 
change of domicile exercised upon the polit- 
ical development of the Slav immigrants and 

1 n 1 the course of their civilisa- 

Influence of . ■ , , . 

Country 00 Slav tlon .> f We are reduced to 
Immigrant, conjecture; generalisation 

is easier here than detailed 
proof, but in this 1 ase the connection be- 
tween geographical position and history is 
unmistakable. The position of the Balkan 
Peninsula, which brought the southern 
Slavs nearer than any other members of 
the race to the Graeco-Roman world, was 
of great importance for their future 
development. In the course of their his- 
torical career the southern Slav tribes 
wavered for a long time between Italy and 
Byzantium, until eventually the western 
portion became incorporated with Roman 
politics and civilisation, and the eastern 
portion with the Byzantine world. 

For other facts, however in the life of 
the southern Slavs, deeper causes must be 
sought, originating in the configuration of 
the country. If we regard the peninsula 
of Hiemus from the hydrographical and 
orograjiliical point of view, we shall 
immediately perceive that the ( onfiguration 
of the country has determined the late of 
its inhabitants. As the whole of the con- 
tinent is divided from west to east by a 
watershed which directs the rivers partly 
to the Baltic and partly into the Danube, 
so also this south-eastern peninsula has 
its watershed which directs the streams 
partly towards the north and partly south- 
wards. As the northern mountain range 
has divided the peoples, as well as the 
waters, which lie on each side of it, so, 
too, the same fact is apparent in the 
Balkans. The northern and the southern 
parts of the peninsula have run a different 

_ „ _ course of development with 

BalkaalUee. different res ult S . The 

, e, . r _ ... mountain range of the 
Mountain Battles U a ]l ianS) rising to X2,I 4 6 

feet, is difficult to cross, notwithstanding its 
thirteen passes, and many of the struggles 
between the northern and southern Balkan 
races were fought out on the ridges of these 
mountains. At the same time it must be 
said that other ethnographers have drawn 
different conclusions from these same 
orographical conditions. 
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Apart from these facts, the whole 
peninsula is divided by mountain ranges 
running in all directions into districts 
each of which with certain efforts might 
develop independently of others, as was 
the case in Western Europe. In ancient 
Hellas this was the fact which favoured 
the development of so many independent 
_ territories, and during the 

“ c * ... Slav period it also facilitated 
CMraeterUties the ^ o{ sevcra j kingdoms. 

re**rv*.. In so far as it is unjust to rc- 

f ard the Balkan Peninsula as part of Eastern 
lurope, in the strict sense of the term, 
it is incorrect to call it an East European 
peninsula. Balkan territories are in every 
respect more allied to Western Europe, 
and are somewhat Alpine in character. 

Thus the immigrant Slavs were easily 
able to continue their separate existence 
in this district, a fact which entirely 
corresjxmded with their wishes. Hence 
the manifold nature of the southern Slav 
kingdoms ; for this reason, too, they were 
more easily accessible to influences which 
ran very diverse courses. Diversity of 
geographical configuration naturally pro- 
duced diversity of civilisation ; some 
districts lay on the main lines of com- 
munication! while others, more difficult 
of access because more mountainous in 
character, were left far behind in the march 
of progress. Differences of climate must 
also be taken into account. 

Upon the whole, the magnificent posi- 
tion of the Balkan territories on the 
Mediterranean has at all periods favoured 
the development of the inhabitants. The 
fact that the Slavs here came into contact 
with the sea created new conditions 
of life and fresh needs. They learnt the 
art of seamanship, and rose to be a 
commercial nation. The southern Slavs 
show a different national type from the 
great mass of Slav nationality ; their en- 
vironment and their neighbours have given 
them a special national character. The 
H<v _ ... Slav races which settled in the 

Slav* Get * Balkan insula were num- 
Tkeir NametT erous - Such different names 
are known as Scverane, 
Brsiakes or Berzetcs, Smoljanes, Sagulates, 
WeJesici, Dragovici, Milinci or Milenzes. 
Ezerites or Jeserzes, etc. In spite of numer- 
ous names applied to various Slav groups, 
we have practically no guide to tribal 
identity among them. These names are. 
however, of little importance for the 
letennination of nationality. Apart from 
3o;z 


the fact that they have often been 
transmitted to us in a corrupt form, 
their value is purely topographical and in 
no way ethnographical. They coincide 
with the names of the lakes, rivers, and 
mountains about which the tribes settled. 
The question then arises: did the tribes, 
give their names to these mountains and 
rivers, or, what is more probable, did they 
themselves borrow the old names of 
these rivers, etc ? The latter is the case 
with the names Timok = Timocane, 
Rorawa = Morawana, Narenta = Naren- 
tane, etc. The opinion of the Bulgarian 
scholar Marin St. Drinov appears to be 
correct, that at different limes different 
tribes of the northern and western Slavs, 
or, rather, fragments of them, made 
settlements here ; a lurlher proof of the 
theory is the divergent dialects of the 
Bulgarian language. 

Historians state that of the Slavs in 
the western half of the Balkans the Serbs 
and Croatians were the most numerous, 


and that they alone founded kingdoms 
of their own side by side with the Bul- 
garian state. But this may mean no more 
ir; j than that, as in the case of 
otslrlu Bohemia, Poland, or Russia, 
. . r „.. one small tribe was enabled, 
by the force of some favour- 
able circumstance, gradually to subdue 
other tribes, and to include them under its 
own name, while itself becoming denational- 
ised by the conquered tribes. This may be 
true of the Serbs and Croatians, as we 
have seen that it was of the Bulgarians. 
The whole group thus passed into one 
political unity, and then acquired some 
meaningless name, possibly taken irom a 
river, mountain, lake, or town of the 
country, from a national leader, or per- 
haps from some totally different language. 
All, then, that can be said is this— that 
side by side with the Bulgarians in the 
east of the peninsula two important 
kingdoms, the Servian and Croatian, were 
afterwards formed on the west ; though 
each of these, like the Bulgarians, included 
several tribes. 

The numerous Slav races, then, bore for 
the moment different names. Three of 
these, Bulgaria, Croatia, and Servta, 
became important ; and all others were 
included under these. The Greeks, how- 
ever, gave them all collectively the one 
name of Slaveni, and knew the whole 
country as Slavinia. The Eastern Roman 
Empire was known as Romania by the 
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Slavs. This name, however, they applied work, performed the service of the gods 
particularly to the Thracian plain. At during the heathen period, and represented 
the present day the mountain tribes on the family in its external relations, 
the borders of the Thracian plain call the Community of property made individual 
inhabitants of the plain Romanec and poverty impossible ; those only who had 
the women Romanka, although the whole been expelled from the federation of the 
country up to the neighbourhood of family were abandoned. The affairs of 
Constantinople was entirely under Slav the whole tribe were discussed by an 
influence. assembly of the elders. The 

The Slavs of that period, like most of _ . lav * district inhabited by a tribe was 

the European peoples, were at a stage of p “^ oy known as Zupa, and its central 1 

civilisation which may be described as ® p " y point, which also contained 
semi-nomadic. While cattle-rearing and the shrine of (ho gods in the heathen 
hunting were their main sources of food, period, was a citadel or grad. One of 
agriculture was also carried on, and, as the ciders or patriarchs was chosen as 
among the Germans, was obligatory upon governor ol a Zupa, and was then known 
the women and slaves. An historian as the Zupan, or, among the Croatians, 
informs us that the Avars employed the as the Ban. 

Slav women for agricultural purposes and To (his social organisation, which con- 
in place of draught-animals, which was tinned longer among the Slavs than 
no innovation on their part. Nomadic among the Germans, are to be ascribed all 
tribes periodically descited the lands the defects and the excellencies of the 

which they had ploughed, and removed to Slav tribes. The families did not readily 

virgin soil. separate from each other, but soon 

Social and also civic life in the Balkan increased to the size of tribes. Hence, 
Peninsula, and probably among all the cattle-breeding and agriculture were con- 
Slavs, is founded upon the family group ducted to a considerable extent under a 
or household (the sadruga ), system of communal labour and reached a 
in*ilhe Balkan** wJl * c ‘b has survived there, as high pitch of prosperity ; consequently 
Pen*n suTb in Lithuania and Russia, to they were able easily to colonise and per- 
en mu * the present day, so that it manently to maintain their hold of wide 
cannot be regarded as a consequence of a tracts of country. Other conquering 
Byzantine or Turkish system of taxation, nations, such as the Goths and Huns, 
Survivals of household oiganisation have jxiurcd over the country, leaving behind 
also been demonstrated to exist among the them only the traces of the devastation 
Germans of that particular period. The which they had caused, and then dis- 
married children do not leave the father’s appeared, whereas the Slavs settled in the 
house, but remain together under the country which they' occupied, 
government oi the father or patriarch. All A further consequence was that the Slavs 
the members of such a family bear the name were in no need of extraneous labour for 
of the tamily chief ; thus the descendants agricultural purposes, and therefore slavery 
of Radovan and the people of the district was never so firmly rooted an institution 
they inhabited were known as Radovanici. among them as among the Germans. The 
When the family had so increased as to Slavs usually made their slaves members 
make common life impossible some portion of the household, as is related by the 
broke awav from the union, founded a new Emperor Mauricius. The Slavs were also 
settlement, took a new name, and formed able to carry agriculture and manufacture 
a new sadruga, which, however, remained „ . to a higher point. Their stand- 

in connection with the original family Military arc ^ 0 ororality was higher, 
and worshipped the same deity, who Q ermattl ^ owing to their close corporate 
thus remained a common object of rever- life and strong family discipline, 

ence to several branch settlements. A a fact which also favoured the increase of 
sadruga might contain from fifty to sixty their population. On the other hand, the 
members ; the chief was known as starosta, Germans, among whom agriculture was 
or starjesina, or gospodar, or wladyka, or performed by slaves, devoted themselves 
djedo, or domakin. entiiely to hunting and military pursuits. 

The tribe originated in the union of Still this family organisation enables 
several families. The family was admin- us to explain why the Slavs were not 
istered by the elders, who apportioned the successful as the founders of states. Their 
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common tamily life, while implying rever- The districts south of the Danube and 
ence for their patriarch, also produced a north of the Adriatic were under the rule 
democratic spirit which was entirely of the Byzantine emperor, though Byzan- 
opposed to any strict form of constitution, tine rulers were rarely able to exercise 
No family was willing to become subject any real supremacy. Immigrant tribes 
to another ; all families desired to be from time to time nominally recognised 
equal ; one defended the freedom of the rights of the Byzantine emperors to 
another. No family chief was willing to these lands, and troubled themselves no 
_ acknowledge the supre- further upon the matter. We may even 

Byzantine maC y 0 f another, nor need question whether such immigrants always 
81 * °ch“* * we sur P r ' se that the secured the consent of the emperor to their 

•v ar*c tr [ ouf j was an jnstitu- settlement upon Roman territory — a fact 

tion which flourished upon such soil, which the Byzantine historians continually 
Hence, among the Slavs it was far reassert, for reasons easily intelligible, 
easier for an individual to secure the These peoples came into the country be- 
supremacy over a number of families cause they met with no resistance, and 
or tribes if he stood outside them and was were the more readily inclined to acknow- 
unshackled by their discipline. ledge a vague supremacy, as they were 

It is, therefore, no mere chance that king- themselves incapable of founding states, 
doms of any importance could be founded It is not so much through their military 
among the Slavs only by' foreign tribes, often power as through their diplomatic skill 
invited for that purpose. This peculiarity and wealth, and also through the disunion 
of the Slav character struck the Byzantine of the Slavs, that the Byzantines were able 
historians. “ They have abundance of to retain, at any rate, a formal supremacy 
cattle and corn, chiefly millet and rye,” over these territories during many troub- 
says the Emperor Mauricius ; “ rulers, lous periods. Notwithstanding the great 

however, they cannot bear,” lie says m success of the Slav colonisation, the Slavs 
another place, " and they live side bv w , never succeeded in founding 

side in disunion. Independence they love an independent state in the 

above all things, and decline to undergo Failed*** Balkan territories ; on this point 

any form of subjection.” Procopius also “ e both they and the Germans were 

relates in the sixth century that the Slavs far inferior to the Turco-Tartar races, 
declined to submit to the rule of any one Apart from the fact that these latter, by 
man, but discussed their common affairs their introduction of cavalry service, with 
in council. The pride and honour of the use of the stirrup, possessed more for- 
individual families was to them more midable forces and obtained greater mili- 
important than all else. Only under tary success, they had also the further 
pressure of direst need did the Slav tribes advantage of possessing the ideal of a 
join in choosing a common leader, and for strong state, though in roughest outline, 
this reason strangers were easily able to This they had learnt from the civilised 
secure dominion over them. nations of Asia. In Europe their appear- 

Concerning the religion of the southern ance exercised some influence upon the 
Slavs, our sources of information have military habits and constitutional or- 
little to tell us ; they were polytheists, ganisation of the Germanic and Slav 
their chief deities were the heaven and the world, especially of the Goths ; evidence 
heavenly bodies. Of Svantovit and of the fact is the migration of peoples, 
Perun, the deities of the northern Slavs, no which was brought about by their arrival, 
traces are to be found. They worshipped It is not until this that the Germans and 
The Religion g°^ s in groves, moun- Slavs united into larger groups — that is, 

of the tains, and rocks. Victims into states. It was, then, no mere chance 

Soothers Slavs were offered to them with that these peoples were the first to found 
song. Together with the gods kingdoms m the districts inhabited by 
they reverenced other beings, such as the the Slavs. They were the Huns, Avars, 
Vilen or Samovilen (in Thracia, Samodivy), Bulgars, Chazars, Magyars, Patzinaks, 
Budenicc, Rojenice, Judi, Vijulici, spirits Polovzes, Tartars, and Ottomans, 
and female wizards ( brodnice ). Research, We know practically nothing of the rela- 
however, has not said the last word upon tions of the Slavs to the state of the Huns, 
this point, and the personalities of many On the other hand, we learn a good deal 
heathen gods are doubtful. of the political life of the Slavs in the sixth 
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century, when the second Turkish people, and, in the eighth century, of a Slovenian 
the Avars, founded a considerable empire kingdom in Moravia and of another in 
in the district occupied by the Slavs. The Pannonia ; whence we may conclude that 
supremacy of the Avars seems to have the kingdom of Samo had undergone a 
extended over the whole district of modem process of disruption. 

Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia, the whole The foundation of the Avar kingdom 
of Austria proper, the northern districts was, moreover, of importance to Slav 
of the Elbe and Saale, and also south- history for another reason. The oppres- 
wards to the Danube over modem Dal- _ , sive rule of the Avars induced 

matia and Servia. As they were a people 7 ^* a the Slavs to abandon their 

of giants, they were called by their neigh- T«rritorU» h° mes > n large bodies, to 
bouts simply Avars, or giants. Their rule migrate northwards or soutli- 

was exceedingly oppressive. Fredegar’s wards, and there to occupy new districts, 
chronicle of the seventh century relates It was, therefore at that time that the 
that the Slavs were forced to participate immigration of the Slavs to the Balkan 
in every campaign of the Avars, and to territories began upon a larger scale. In 
fight, while the Avars drew up before the other respects also the Slavs were now 
encampment. Agriculture was the sole able to assert themselves more strongly, 
work of the Slavs ; other historians inform The defeat of the Avars in the year 626 
us that they were often used as draught- had been of decisive importance both for 
animals and beasts of burden. The Avars the Slavs and for the Byzantines. Whole 
were the first foreign people whose per- provinces now broke away from the Avars 
manent supremacy over the Slavs is his- and were occupied by the Slavs, 
torically established for the sixth century. Thus it is no mere coincidence that at 
About the beginning of the seventh this period two numetous Slav tribes 
century the position of the Slavs improved, appear in the north-west «>f the Balkan 
in consequence of a great defeat experi- Peninsula. We hear that the Croatians, 
. enced by the Avars in 626. who are said, upon evidence ol the Em- 

" epe ? “ The Avar Khan had under- peror Constantine Porphyrogcnnetos, to 

EatlbKihed* * ta ^ cn a plundering raid on have come from the north, defeated the 
* * “ * the Byzantine Empire, ap- Avars about the year 626. and appeared 
parently as early as 623, and besieged Con- as independent inhabitants of the country 
stantinople, when the Emperor Heraclius which they occupied. Their territories 
began war against the Persians ; the cam- were bounded on the north by the Save 
paign must have lasted some years. At this and by a line running parallel to this 

time, alxmt the year 623, the Slavs on the river irom the Unna to the sea, on the 

Danube in the districts of Bohemia and west by the Adriatic, on the south by 
Moravia revolted and founded an indepen- the mouth of the Cettina River and by the 
dent kingdom under the leadership of a Lake of Imoshi, on the south-east by a line 
certain Samo. When the Avar bands of mountains running from this lake to the 
before Constantinople were destroyed in sources of the Verbas, and finally on the 
626," the Avar power was considerably east by the Verbas itself. Their chief 
weakened for a whole generation. centres were Biograd — the modern Zaza 

The Slav tribes who had been hitherto Vecchia — and Bihac. These boundaries 
subdued were now able to assert them- exist at the present day, though their value 
selves. They joined Samo, and appointed is purely ethnographical. It must also be 
him their king in 627, the more easily to remembered that the whole of the territory 
oppose the attacks of the Langobardi, u . n . ee(1 now occupied by the Croa- 
Bavarians, and Avars. Then was founded _ J“°* . . tians and named after them 

the first important independent Slav C “T tl tribel belonged formerly to the 
kingdom known to history ; it lay in Slovenians, and was called 

the western part of the modem Austrian Slovenia. In course of time the Slovenian 
monarchy. Samo maintained his position and Croatian tribes coalesced. Even at the 
until 662 (according to others, until present day a remembrance of these con- 
f>58) — that is to say, for thirty-five years, ditions is preserved by the name Slavonia, 
After his death his empire disappears from which denotes part of the Croatian king- 
the scene. We hear later of the Karantani dom, by the name of the Slovak tribe in 
as waging war with the Bavarians, and Hungary, and by the old Pannonian- 
finally coming under Bavarian supremacy, Slovenian kingdom. The Croatians thus 
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absorbed the north-west of Bosnia and Neretshans or Pagans, because for a long 
Dalmatia as far as Spalatro. time they declined to accept Christianity, 

The Serbs soon followed the Croatians were dreaded pirates, and often fought 
across the Save, and, according to the victoricudy against Venice. 

Byzantine chroniclers, demanded and ob- To the east of Zeta, Travunia, and 
tained from the emperor a Zachlumia lay Servia proper, the most 
where Servian pj ace 0 f settlement. They extensive province of all, nearly corre- 
Championi occupied the modern Bosnia sponding to the modern Servia except for 
Found Ke age w j t jj t jj e exce ption of the the fact that it included Bosnia, which 
Croatian portion, which is still known as broke away from it in course of time. 
Turco-Croatia. To them also belonged the Among the Zupanates belonging to Servia 
greater part of Herzegovina, Southern Dal- special mention may be made of that of 
matia, Northern Albania, Montenegro, Old Rasha or Rassa, the modern Novi-Bazar, 
Servia (Novi-Bazar), the northern districts known as Rascia in the mediaeval sources 
of the Prizrend pashalik, and the modern for the history of Western 

Servia. At the present day wo find the ^ 0 * e Their Europe. This Croatian and 
Serbs in these territories. Here they ‘ Servian district, the modern 

formed several larger and smaller princi- y Istria, Bosnia, Servia, Dalmatia, 

palities, mutually independent, known Montenegro, Albania, Herzegovina — 
as Zupanates. roughly a third of the Balkan Peninsula — 

To begin with the most southern, we formed the Roman province of Dalmatia, 
have the principality of Zeta or Duklja— with Salona as a central administrative 
from Dioclea, which is named after the point ; under the Byzantine Empire 
birthplace of the Emperor 
Diocletian. This was the 
original home of the ruling 
family of the Nemanjids, 
under whose supremacy 
Servia aiterwards rose to 
the height of her power. 

This district was at all times 
a place of refuge for the 
champions ot Servian in- 
dependence. it was here 
that Montenegro developed, 
and succeeded in maintain- 
ing her freedom until our 
own days ; it was only 
during the blood-stained 
period of Turkish supre- 
macy that she lost some 
part of her independence. 

From Cattaro to Ragusa 
extended Travunia or 
Konaviia, mou* or less 
corresponding with t li e 
area of the modern 
Trebinje in Herzegovina. 

From Ragusa to the Gulf 
of Stagno and inland as far 
as Narenta extended 
Zachluima, thus embracing 
a portion of Herzegovina 
about the G-atzko and 
Nevesinje. Neretva, o r 
Pagania, extended from the 
gulf of Stagno to the 
mouth of the Cettina. 

The inhabitants, known as 
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these respective points bore the 
same name. The Slavs extended 
from this point over the whole 
peninsula, but were there to 
some extent deprived oi their 
nationality. Only in Macedonia 
did they maintain their position 
although the Bulgarian rac< 
was here again in predominance. 
The Croatian and Servian tribal 
principalities of the north-west, 
the chieftains of which were 
known, as Zupans, united only 
in case of great danger under a 
highZupan. Alter longstruggles 
the position of high Zupan be- 
came permanent, and the 
foundation of a more important 
empire was thus laid. Accurate 
information concerning the 
Croatian and Servian races is, 
however, wanting until the 
second half of the eighth 
century, and especially until the 
final destruction of the Avar 
kingdom by Charlemagne. 

When the Avar supremacy 
was approaching its lall, another 
Finno - Ugrian people, the 
Bulgarians, crossed the Danube, 
entered upon a scries of con- 
quests among the Slavs of the 
peninsula, and even threatened 
0 onstantinople. Their im- 
migration is of special import- 
ance lor the history ot the 
Balkan Slavs and of the 
Byzantine Empire. Neither the 
Byzantines nor the Slavs were 



THE BEGINNING OF SLAVONIC LITERATURE 
The light of religion and literature came to the Slavs from Byzantium, the 
apostles Constantine and Methodius, who went to Moravia in 80'1, inventing 
a script for the writing of the Slav language and translating the Gospels for 
the natives. This script is known as Glagolitic, and the above is a page 
from the beginning of St. Luke’s Gospel in an ancient Glagolitic manuscript. 


aide to offer any resistance. The Slavs, Slavs, however, resulted eventually in 
who lacked any bond oi union, repeatedly the imposition of their nationality upon 

surrendered. As early as the end of the the Bulgarians, who were much inferior 

seventh century a Bulgarian state was in numbers, amounting at most to thirty 

founded in the north-east of the peninsula, or fifty thousand, including women and 

and not only maintained its position children ; it was only their name that these 

against the Greeks, but also seriously . warlike conquerors gave (o 

threatened the old imperial city. Until Ad'YtkeSi the state and the people. A 

627 the Persian danger had thieatened , ° P ua * av couple of centuries later there 

Byzantium ; this was followed by the wcre n0 j on g or an y distinc- 

A Uni Arab danger in 750 ; and now tions between Slavs and Bulgarians ; all 

of the* 0n the young Bulgarian kingdom were cilled Bulgarians but spoke the Slav 

Tribe* becomes prominent among the language. 

enemies of the Byzantine Em- About the period of the Bulgarian immi- 
pire. The boundaries of the new state gration, which closes for the moment 

rapidly increased, and by degrees most of the migrations of jieoples south of the 

the Balkan Slavs were federated under its Danube the Balkan Peninsula displayed a 

supremacy. Under Bulgarian leadership most motley mixture of populations, 

the Slav tribes gradually coalesced to form Side by side with the Romans and the 

one people. The higher civilisation of the Greek:., the latter of whom proudly called 
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themselves Romaioi, were the Slavs, 
who formed the majority, and among 
them for a considerable period remnants of 
the old inhabitants, the Thracians, from 
whom or from the Illyrians the Albanians 
are supposed to be descended. There 
are also to be found remnants of Goths 
and Gepids ; in Croatia there were rem- 
nants of the Avars, and to 
Found n* these in the seventh century 
,*,**““ were added the Finno-Turkish 

* * tribe of the Bulgarians. The 
process of unification then began. Many 
tribes were absorbed by others, with the 
result that new nationalities were formed, 
such as the Roumanians. By the found- 
ing of the Bulgarian state and the im- 
position of the Slav nationality on the 
Bulgarians, the Slavs became prepon- 
derant both politically and ethnographic- 
ally. Formerly the individual tribes 
lived in somewhat loose dependence upon 
Byzantium, and were the more easily 
able to preserve their nationality ; now 
any member of the Slav kingdom was 
forced sooner or later to accept the Slav 
civilisation. 

The Avar people had brought disaster 
upon the southern Slav tribes, whereas the 
immigration of the Bulgarians secured 
the predominance of the Slavs in the 
peninsula. The political life of the Balkan 
Slavs now centres round three main points 
— in the cast the Bulgarian kingdom, in 
the centre the Servian, and in the west 
the Croatian principalities. Of Byzantine 
supremacy hardly a trace remained, except 
that a scanty tribute was transmitted to 
Byzantium. Only when some more power- 
ful ruler occupied the throne of Constanti- 
nople were the reins drawn tighter or did the 
flame of war blaze up. At a later period 
the dependence upon Byzantium came to 
an end. Some influence upon the political 
affairs of the north-west portion of the 
Balkan Peninsula was exercised by the ap- 
pearance of Charles the Great, who waged 
r war with the Eastern empire 

of ChlrU» in 7 ^ concerning certain By- 
th« zantine possessions in Italy. 

He conquered both Islria and 
Dalmatia, and the Slovenians between the 
Drave and the Save paid him tribute until 
8x2, when he renounced his claims to the 
districts extending to the Drave, under a 
peace with Byzantium. At the present 
day monuments dating from the period of 
Charles' supremacy over these countries 
are to be found in the museum at Agram. 


The position of the Slav territories 
brought with it the consequence that 
Christianity was imj>osed upon them from 
three sides : on the one hand from Aqui- 
leia by Italian priests ; on the northern 
side from Salzburg by Germans ; and, 
finally, from Byzantium by Greek mission- 
aries. There were other isolated attempts, 
but these may be neglected. 

The original dissemination of Christian 
doctrine is here, as in other cases, wrapt 
in obscurity. Some missionaries came 
from the Frankish kingdom. Thus Colum- 
ban. according to the narrative of his 
biographer, Jonas, after his expulsion 
from Burgundy by King Theoderic about 
610, is said to have conceived the plan of 
preaching the Gospel to the Slavs in Nori- 
cum. About 630 Bishop Amandus, of 
Utrecht, entering the kingdom of Samo, 
determined to win the martyr’s crown. 
He was followed about 650 by St. Em- 
meram with a priest, by name Vitalis, who 
was learned in the Slav language. 

More fruitful in result was the activity of 
Bishop Rupert, of Worms, who founded a 
bishopric and monastery in the Noric 
n n j Juva via, Salzburg. Hence- 

. forward the diocese of Salz- 

WorkoHJ.shop burg undertook the conver _ 

1 g ,u * sion of the Alpine Slavs, 
naturally under the protection of the 
Bavarian dukes. Especially good service 
was done by BishopVirgilius, who occupied 
the see of Salzburg between 745 and 785. 
He sent out capable missionaries to 
Karantania and built churches there. The 
princes of Karantania themselves saw the 
necessity for accepting the Christian faith ; 
Chotimir invited Bishop Virgilius to his 
court, though with no result. 

The mission was energetically supported 
by Duke Tassilo II. (748-788) of Bavaria, 
the first duke to rule over Karantania. 
He cherished the idea of shaking off the 
Frankish yoke, and looked to Karantania 
for support, which he thought could best 
be gained by the dissemination of Chris- 
tianity. He founded monasteries, or gave 
leave for such foundations under the ex- 
press obligation of continuing the missions. 
Such foundations were Innichen and 
Kremsmiinster. After the subjugation of 
Tassilo by the Franks in 788, the work of 
conversion _ was completed under Bishop 
Arno. He received the necessary full 
powers from the emperor and Pope, and 
completed the organisation of the Church 
by appointing a local bishop, by name 
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Theodoric. Once again it was a Wendish 
prince, Ingo, who supported his efforts. 

The patriarch ox Aquileia suddenly 
raised an objection to these proceedings, 
alleging that those districts belonged to 
his own diocese. It is true that we know 
nothing of any missionary energy dis- 
played by Aquileia in that quarter. Yet 
missions there must have been from 
Aquileia, for in 810 Charles the Great was 
able to secure a compromise on terms 
which made the Drave a frontier line for 
the two claimants. Thus thenceforward the 
Slavs were divided between two dioceses. 

The whole position was altered in the 
course of the ninth century, when Byzan- 
tium took the work of conversion seriously 
in hand. The Slav nation had for a long 
time opposed the first Christian missions 
because these were supported by their 
princes ; when, however, they observed 
that by the acceptance of Christianity they 
had lost their freedom, they changed their 
opinion. If it were necessary to accept 
Christianity at all, it was better to take it 
from a quarter whence no danger of subjuga- 
tion threatened. This was only possible 
. by adherence to the Greek 
Extern E»p.r«cU ch . The East Roman 
w!«k E mpire had in course of time 
° fallen into enmity withRome. 

a dissension which extended to ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. In the ninth century Byzantium 
had resolved to act decisively against the 
West. From that period her influence 
increased and extended in a wide stream 
over the Balkan Peninsula. The Greek 
language, Greek writing and coinage. 
Greek art and literature, Greek law and 
military science, were disseminated among 
the Slavonic tribes ; and of even greater 
importance was the missionary activity of 
the East Roman Church. 

Of decisive importance for the fate of the 
Balkan Slavs and for the Slav nationality 
in general, indeed for Eastern Europe as 
a. whole, was the moment when the 
patriarchal chair of Constantinople was 
occupied by Photius, one of the greatest 
scholars that the Byzantine state pro- 
duced. Apart from the fact that he strove 
with all his might to further the revival 
of Greek antiquity and brought Byzantine 
culture to its zenith, his ecclesiastical 
liolicy was actuated by hostility to the 
Roman chair, and brought about the 
official division of the Byzantine Church 
from Rome. He won over many nations 
and vasts tracts of country for the Byzan- 


tine Church. During the imperial period, 
the Roman Empire had been divided into 
East and West only in respect of politics ; 
this division was now superseded by the 
ecclesiastical separation. The whole of 
the East, with its wide northern territories, 
occupied by the Slavs henceforth recog- 
nised the predominance of the Byzantine 
Church and sided with 
Constantinople in the 


The Bymliie 
Church Succeed* 


Where Rome Fell. f eat stru £? le ^ich ™w 

began. Of the move- 
ments called forth in Europe at that 
time and for ( enturies later by the 
action of Photius, we can form but a vague 
idea in view of the scantiness of our 
records. A rivalry of unprecedented 
nature between the two worlds broke out 
along the whole line, and the great and 
vital point at issue was the question, 
which of the churches would be successful 
in winning over the yet unconverted Slavs. 

To the action of this great patriarch alone 
the Byzantine Church owes the success 
which it achieved over the Romans in this 
struggle. In vain did Rome make the 
greatest efforts to maintain her position ; 
success was possible for her only when 
German arms were at her disposal. Even 
to-day the Slavs rcpioacli the Germans for 
attempting to secure their subjugation 
under the cloak of the Christian religion. 
But the German empei or and princes were 
only pieces ujion the great chessboard, ' 
moved by unseen hands from Rome. At 
a later period the German princes marched 
eastward, not to convert, but to conquer. 

Almost at this time two Slav princes 
sent ambassadois to Byzantium ana asked 
that the work of conversion might begin ; 
they were the Moravian Ratislav and the 
Bulgarian Boris. It is possible that the 
prince of the Khazars had done the same 
two years earlier. Photius began the work 
of conversion with great prudence. Two 
brothers from Thessalonica, learned in the 
Slav language and experienced in mission- 
ary work, were chosen to preach the Gospel 
to the Slavs. It was decided. 
Preaching ]j 0weverj definitely to separate 
r Pe ' t0 from Rome the nationalities 
e ,vt won over to the Greek Church, 
and for this purpose Byzantium, in opposi- 
tion to the Roman use, which allowed the 
liturgy to be recited only in Latin, laid 
down the principle that each people might 
conduct public worship in its own language. 
Thus, outside thi three sacred languages, 
Hebiew, Greek, and Latin, the Slav was 
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recognised as of equal importance, as had 
been at an earlier period the Syrian, 
Coptic, and Armenian tongues. 

Constantine and Methodius, the two 
Slav apostles, went forth to their desti- 
nation, Moravia, in 863. They invented a 
special form of writing for the Slavs, that 
which is nowadays known as Glagolitic ; 
, they translated the sacred 

Apostles w o hooks into the Slavonic 

Founded Slavoaic t nd thus became 

Literature thc 5 founders of Slavonic 

literature. They organised the Slav Church, 
founded schools, had churches built, and 
travelled over the whole country, every- 
where carrying the light of civilisation and 
of the new religion. “ And full of delight 
were the Slavs wlfen they heard the wonders 
of God in their own language,” says the old 
Slav legend concerning Methodius. 

When, shortly afterwards, divine service 
was recited in the Slav language in the 
churches of Moravia and Pannonia, the 
German clergy were stricken with fear, as 
they now saw that the East, the field of 
their future missionary activity, was lost 
to them. They expostulated forthwith 
both to the German emperor and to Home, 
enlarging upon the danger which might 
threaten both powers from this side. In 
order that their work might not be checked 
at its outset, the two apostles went tc Rome 
to explain their position and to gain confir- 
mation for their work. Upon their return 
journey they entered the Pannonian 
kingdom at Lake Platten, where Kozel 
was ruler. The two brothers were able 
to win over the prince to the Gospel so 
entirely that he began to read the Slav 
books and ordered several youths to do 
the same. When the apostles of the Slavs 
had won over the Pope to their cause, and 
Methodius was made Bishop of Moravia, 
Kozel sent an embassy to Rome requesting 
that the Pope would also place his princi- 
pality under the new bishop. The Pope 
thereupon raised Methodius to the position 
of archbishop, with a seat 
in Syrmium, and united 
the new principality to 
the old diocese of Syrmia. 
Croatia on the Save was also placed un ier 
this Pannonian archbishopric. The Slav 
liturgy then extended with marvellous 
rapidity, and the prestige of the Bavarian 
clergy sank so low that their arch-priest 
was forced to return to Salzburg in 870. 

The Bulgarian prince Boris hesitated for a 
long time between Rome and Byzantium ; 
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and it is doubtful whether his final 
decision in favour of Byzantium was not 
dictated by the political object which had 
influenced Ratislav, the prospect of secur- 
ing his indej>endence of Germany. Apart 
from the advantage conferred by the Slav 
liturgy, his action was decided by the 
further fact that so many Greek Christians 
were contained among his people that the 
acceptance of Greek Christianity seemed 
inevitable. Finally, he may also have 
acted in the interests of that Bulgarian 
policy which aimed at the conquest of 
Constantinople. For the conversion of the 
Bulgarians, the advice of both missionaries 
seems to have been sought. At the same 
time the Croatians accepted the Slav form 
of Christianity. It was now impossible 
for the Servian tribes to stand aloof. We 
do not, however, know when they came 
over. Some are said to have accepted 
Christianity as early as the seventh 
century under the Emperor Heraclius ; 
but it was not until a new band of scholars 
and priests came into the country from 
Pannonia that the Slav Church became 
capable of development. After the death 
of Methodius, in 885, the Slav Church was 
Pe i d f no l° n G cr a ^ e t0 maintain its 
Lit”™ ° P os *ti° n ’ n Pannonia; Svato- 
. *', , 7 pluk, the successor of Ratislav, 
drove out the disciples of 
Methodius and placed his country under 
the German Church. The .Slav clergy 
from Moravia found a hospitable reception 
in Bulgaria, and their activity created the 
Bulgarian Slav literature. The Bulgarian 
throne was then occupied by Symeon, the 
son of Boris (893-927), who was able to 
turn the knowledge and the powers of the 
new arrivals to the best account. He lost 
no time in commanding Bulgarian transla- 
tions of the Greek authors, ecclesiastical as 
well as secular. Thus, for instance, the 
monk Gregor translated the chronicle of 
John Malala, and added to it the Old 
Testament history and a poem upon 
Alexander ; fragments only survive of the 
Gieek original, whereas the Bulgarian 
translation contains the whole work. 

The existence of a Slav literature, the 
most important of that day in Europe" 
alter the Gr£eco-Roman, won over the 
whole of the Slav nationality to the By- 
zantine Church and facilitated its con- 
version. The remaining Balkan Slavs 
now gave in their adherence to Bulgarian 
literature, and Bulgaria became the middle- 
man of culture between Constantinople 
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and the northern Slavs. The Balkan 
Slavs gave the watchword to the other 
members of their great nationality. The 
connection of the Slavs with Greek 
civilisation was secured by the fact that 
the above-mentioned Constantine, Bishop 
of Velica (or Bishop Clemens of Dre- 
novica), replaced the inconvenient Glago- 
litic script by an adaptation of Greek 
writing made for the Slavs and aug- 
mented by the addition of several new 
signs representing sounds peculiar to the 
Slav language. This was the Cyrillic writing. 

A common literature, civilisation, and 
religion brought Greeks and Slavs closer 
together, until they formed one group 
united by a common civilisation and 
divided from the West. This event was 
of decisive influence upon the future of 
the whole Slav nationality. The southern 
Slavs in particular inherited all the ad- 
vantages and all the defects of the Greek 
character, nor was it politically alone 
that they shared the fate of the Byzantine 
Empire. The sloth, the indifference, the 
stagnation, and the other defects which 
characterised the Greek Church are con- 
sequently reflected in the society and 
culture of the Slavs at every turn. The 
want of organising power and of discipline 
which characterises the Greek Church 
has permanently influenced the political 


life of the Slavs. For the Slavs were 
devoid of any leading political idea, and 
clung to the principles of the slowly decay- 
ing Byzantine Empire. Divided as they 
were into a number of tribes opposed to 
union, they were bound, sooner or later, 
to fall a prey to some powerful conqueror. 

The only bond of union between the 
Slav races in the Balkan Peninsula was 
Christianity and the Graeco-Slav civilisa- 
tion. The Bulgarian kingdom advanced 
with rapid strides, as it rose to power 
towards the gates of Byzantium, until it 
entered upon a mighty struggle with 
the Emperor john Tzimisccs in 971 
and was finally conquered in 1018 by 
Basil II. ; meanwhile, the history of 
the Croatian and Servian tribes comes 
but slowly into view from the historical 
background of the north-west. The part 
played by the Servian and Croatian 
Zupans is but very small. For the pur- 
pose of maintaining their independence 
they wavered between Bulgaria and By- 
zantium, ranging themselves now on one 
«ide, now on the other. Many Servian 
and Croatian principality » were subju- 
gated by the Bulgarians. Alter the con- 
quest of Bulgaria they wen* forced to join 
the Byzantine kingdom, and to secure 
themselves against aggression from this 
side they turned to Rome. 
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CROATIA AND ITS WARRIOR RACE 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REPUBLIC OF RAOUSA 


'THE history of Croatia begins at an earlier 
* date than that of Servia ; especially 
is this true of the coast land occupied by 
the Croatians, which was also known to 
the Italians as Slavonia. The year 6.34 
is the date generally given to the immi- 
gration of the Croatians. They were 
subdufed by the Franks, and after the dis- 
ruption of the Carolingian Empire they 
submitted to the Greek Emperor Basil I. 
about 877. About the year goo they once 
again secured their independence. Prince 
Muntimir is said to have laid the founda- 
tion of this success. Among the Croatians 
of the coast land we find an independent 
prince as early as the ninth century, by 
name Borna, who bears the title Dux 
Liburniae et Dalmatia;. The central point 
of this duchy lay in the North about 
Klis, Nona, Zara Vecchia, and Knin. 
In the ninth century Christianity was 
introduced with the Slav liturgy and the 

..... Glagolitic script, and in 879 a 
Introduction bisho p ric was f ou „ded at Nona 

r-k • *• •» by the duke Branimir. The 

n» mm y Qj a g 0 y^ c was forbidden 

to the Roman clergy by the Synod of Spa- 
latro in 9 24, but was afterwards allowed by 
Innocent IV. in 1248, and is still in use 
in. the churches in that district. In 1898 
Pope Leo XIII. issued fresh regulations 
concerning the use of Glagolitic and of the 
Slav liturgy inDalmatia and the coast land. 

The Servian chieftain Michael did not 
secure the title of king from Gregory 
VII. until the eleventh century, whereas 
the Croatian chief Timislav was granted 
that title, also by Rome, as early as 926. 
In other respects the balance of power 
between Croatia and Servia on the frontier 
line was continually changing ; at one time 
Servian tribes were subjugated by the 
Croatians, and at other times Croatian 
districts were conquered by the Serbs. 

In the tenth century Croatia became 
a formidable power. The islands and 
coast towns occupied by the Roman popu- 
lation paid yearly tribute to the Croatian 
princes with .the consent of the East 


Roman emperor, in order to secure 
immunity from attacks upon their trade ; 
the Venetians also paid tribute to the 
Croatians for the same reason, down to 
the end of the tenth century. According 
to Constantine Porphyrogennetos (about 
c . 95o). the C roatians, under the 

~ princes Krjesmir and Miroslav, 

knd* N»v fmy *b e successors of Timislav, were 
a “ * vy able to place in the field 100,000 
infantry and 60,000 cavalry, and possessed 
180 ships of war. Soon, however, Venice 
grew so strong that the payment of 
tribute was refused by the Doge Peter II. 
Orsello, and in the year 1000 he con- 
quered the Croatians and Narentanes and 
assumed the title of Duke of Dalmatia ; 
this was the first occasion on which 
Venice acquired possession of the Dal- 
matian coast. In order to save their 
throne the Croatian ruling family formed 
an alliance with the commercial republic. 
Kresimir, the legitimate heir to the throne, 
married Hiccla, the daughter of the Doge, 
and bore the title of King of Croatia and 
Dalmatia from the year 1059. 

These events aroused anxiety and 
enmity in the Hungarian court, which 
found itself forestalled in its attempts to 
secure a footing on the Adriatic Sea and 
to conquer the coast of Dalmatia; the 
Hungarians also recognised that the 
Venetian republic had become a dangerous 
rival. The house of Arpad succeeded in 
negotiating a marriage between the 
daughter of King Geisa I. and the Croatian 
duke, Svonimir, who at that time, 1076, 
had been crowned king by the papal legate 
of Gregory VII., and had thus admitted 
his position as a vassal of the 
* papal chair. In 1088, when 
Abtor ed y § von j m j r di e( j without children, 
Hungary j^g widow is said to have called 
in her brother Ladislaus. He conquered 
the interior of Croatia in 1091, but was 
unable to advance to the sea, because 
Hungary was herself threatened at that 
time by the Cumanians. He entrusted 
the government of the conquered district 
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to his nephew Almus. Croatia thus 
became an appanage of the Hungarian 
Empire, whose fate it henceforward shared. 
Hungary was thus necessarily forced into 
hostility with Venice, as it was committed 
to an attempt to conquer the Dalmatian 
coast, then in Venetian hands. From 
this time forward that part of Croatia 
D « ly> n K ne xt the sea — Dalmatia — 

* “ * formed for centuries the apple 
“ DUeorrf discord en Hungary and 
Venice. If Byzantium sought 
to assert her rights, she would have had 
to compose the quarrels of Hungary and 
Venice. 

While the Servian state succeeded in 
maintaining its independence until ij8q, 
the excitable, military, and highly gifted 
Croatian people had been made tributary 
to their neighbours as early as the end of 
the eleventh century ; while Servia had 
been able easily to enrich herself at the 
expense of the declining power of Byzan- 
tium and Bulgaria, Croatia had to deal 
with the rising state of Hungary and with 
Venice, at that time the first commercial 
power in Europe. Notwithstanding these 
differences, Croatia would probably have 
emerged victoriously from the struggle, 
had she not been weakened by internal 
dissensions. The interior of Croatia re- 
mained united to Hungary. Venice and 
Hungary struggled for a long time and with 
varying success to secure the mastery of 
the Croatian seaboard which was known 
as Dalmatia. In the fourteenth century 
the Bosnian king, Tvrtko, had secured a 
temporary supremacy over Dalmatia and 
assumed the title of “ Hex Croat ire ct 
Dalmatia.'.” Even after his death in 1391 
Bosnia retained her hold of part of , 
Southern Dalmatia, which thenceforward 
bore die name ol Herzegovina, In the 
fourteenth century other claimants for 
the possession of Dalmatia appeared in 
the Angevin dynasty of Naples, until 
King Ladislaus sold the province of Zadar 
Venice to Venice for 100,000 ducats, 
Secure* and t ^ lus decided the struggle for 
Dnlmntin Dalmatia in iavour of Venice ; 

after that peiiod many states 
voluntarily submitted to the Venetian 
rule, while Hungarian influence steadily 
decreased. 

The consequence was that these two 
related tribes entered upon divergent 
careers. While the Serbs came under 
Byzantine influence and accepted the 
Greek Church and civilisation, Croatia, 
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united to the West, lived under 
wholly different conditions. The frontier 
between the Servian and Croatian 
settlements is, therefore, the frontier 
between the East and West of Europe, 
between the Greek and the Roman 
worlds. 

Different courses of development were 
also followed by the two parts of Croatia. 
While the coast line, within the area of the 
Roman world, shared in Roman culture 
and economic development, the interior 
of Croatia remained part ot Hungary, 
and steadily declined in consequence. 

In religious matters also the two parts of 
the country were divided when Ladislaus 
the Saint, of Hungary, founded a bishopric 
in Agram and made it subordinate to the 
archbishopric of Gran, in 1095. In the 
year 1153 Agram was raised to the dignity 
of an independent bishopric. In the 
diocese of Agram the Slavonic ritual was 
gradually driven out by the Latin, though 
the Slavonic maintained its ground in 
Dalmatia, after Innocent IV. had recog- 
nised its equality with the Latin ritual 
in 1248. At the present day the Slav 
liturgy is allowed throughout the diocese 

Croatia a Zt‘ n 6> w}lde in the rest of 
Catholic Croatia only the epistles and 
Country tllc f> os P°l s ma y read in the 
Slav tongue. In the Hungarian 
portion of Croatia adherents of the 
Eastern Church certainly maintained their 
existence, and even multiplied during the 
Turkish period after Suleiman II., owing 
to the influx of Bosnian and Servian 
fugitives ; at the present day there are in 
the country thirteen monasteries of the 
eastern Greek Church. Notwithstanding 
this fact, Croatia has remained a distinctly 
Catholic country. 

Among the towns, the most important, 
with the exception of the ancient Sissek, 
which dates irom Roman times, was 
Kreutz, where the Hungarian king Kolo- 
man is said to have concluded his pact 
with the Croatians in 1097, and where, at 
a later period, the Croatian national 
assembly was accustomed to meet. With 
these exceptions, town life developed 
comparatively late. For example, Varas- 
din secured municipal privileges from 
Andreas II. in 1209. Bela IV. was t he first 
to promote town life by granting new privi- 
leges, a step to which he was chiefly forced 
by the devastations of the Mongols in 1224. 
At the head of the Croatian government 
was a ban ; this dignitary was originally 
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equivalent to a viceroy, and has retained 
his prestige to our own days, notwithstand- 
ing all the restrictions which the office has 
undergone. In the course of time the ban 
was appointed by the king, on the proposal 
of the estates, and was solemnly inducted 
into Agram by their deputies, accom- 
panied by 1,000 riders, the “ army of the 
banate.” Holding in his right hand the 
sceptre as the sign of his knightly powei, 
and m his left hand the 
standard as the sign of military 
power, he took his oath to the 
estates in the Church of St. 

Mark, according to the formula 
dictated by the royal plenipo- 
tentiary. The powers of the 
ban were great. He was able 
to call an assembly of the 
estates on his own initiative, 
without previously securing 
the king’s consent.' He pre- 
sided over the national as- 
sembly and signed its decrees. 

He was the supreme judge, from whoso 
decisions appeals might be made only to 
the king ; he was the ccJmmander-in-chief 
of the collective Croatian troops, and in 
time of war led the army of the banate in 
person ; coins were even struck bearing 
his nan e. In view of these facts, Lewis 
the Great divided Croatia between several 
bans in 1359 ■ this, however, was only 
a temporary expedient, introduced to 
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provide the strong frontier government 
required to meet the Tuikish danger. 

The chief legislative body of Croatia 
was from ancient times the national 
assembly, which, previous to the union 
with Hungary, was summoned by the 
king, and alter that union by the ban. 
It was originally held in Dalmatia, and 
after the transference ol the central power 
northwards in some one or other of the 
Croatian towns, such as Agram, 
Kreutz, Waiasdin, Cakathurn. 
or Krapina. The most im- 
portant powers of the Croatian 
assembly enabled it to deal 
with questions ot legislation, 
taxation, the levying ol troops, 
the choice of officials, and 
administrative details. The 
attempts ot Lewis the Great 
to unite the financial adminis- 
tration ot Croatia with that 
of Hungary resulted in the 
revolt of Croatia after his 
death ; the plan was consequently aban- 
doned by his son-in- law, King Sigismund. 

Notwithstanding these privileges, 
Croatia never ran a steady course of 
development. It was a frontier land, and 
was involved, to its detriment, in every 
war. Hence it required another kind of 
supervision than that which Hungary was 
able to provide. Croatia suffered more 
particularly in the Turkish period, and it 
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then became wholly obvious that Hungary 
was unequal to the task of administering 
the country. The land became utterly 
desolate, and the taxable wealth of Croatia 
steadily declined. At a former period the 
county of Kreutz contained some 12,000 
taxable houses, while in the sixteenth 
century there were hardly 3,000 to be 
found in the whole country. 
In the Venetian province 
of Dalmatia towns and dis- 
tricts enjoyed a certain 
measure of self-government under voivodes, 
rectors, and priors. Coqx>rate life in the 
towns had flourished on the Adriatic since 
Roman times. Prosperity increased, and 
civilisation consequently attained a high 
stage of development. However, the 
Venetian supremacy came to an end after 
1522 ; the decisive blow was struck in 
15 3Q, when the Ottomans seized the 
greater part of Dalmatia, while Venice 
was able to maintain her hold only of the 
islands. At that period Turkey was at 
the height of her power. Hungary herself 
was conquered, and in Pesth the crescent 
waved above the cross after 1541. Thus 
both parts of Croatia shared the same fate. 

Only one small municipality on the 
extreme south of the Dalmatian coast 
land was able to maintain a measure of 
independence. This was the commercial 
Slav republic of Ragusa. The district of 
the modern Ragusa coincides with that of 
the Greek city-state of Epidauros, the last 
mention of which occurs in the letters of 
Gregory I. During the Byzantine period 
it formed a part of the Thema of Dalmatia. 
After the immigration of the Slavs, the 
Romans, according to the account of 
Constantine VII. Porphyrogennetos, were 
driven out of the town, and founded hard 
by upon an inaccessible rock a new town, 
known in Latin as Ragusium, and in Slav 
as Dubrovnik. It was the seat of the 
Byzantine strategos, and of the bishop 
who was subordinate to the archbishop 
in Spalatro. In the twelfth 
century an independent arch- 
bishopric was founded here. 
The " Gens Ragusea ” became 
more and more independent, and at the 
close of the eleventh century joined the 
Normans in fighting against Byzantium. 

At the head of this city-state of Ragusa 
there appeared in the twelfth century “ con- 
sules ” and ‘ 1 comites,” although the district 
was nominally under the rule of the Byzan- 
tine “ Dux Dalmatiae et Dioclise." The 
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town was even forced to wage war against 
Venice, which would have been glad to 
occupy Dalmatia and Ragusa. After the 
death of the Emperor Manuel in 1180, 
the general confusion of political affairs 
enabled Stefan Nemanja of Servia to 
threaten the district ; the town then placed 
itself under the protection of the Norman 
kings of the Two Sicilies. After the 
conquest of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders in 1204 the Venetian fleet 
appeared before Ragusa, which was then 
forced to acquiesce in the supremacy of 
Venice. The people of Ragusa were left 
in possession of their old city governnient, 
only from this time forward a Venetian 
“ comes " resided in the town. Under Vene- 
tian supremacy the relations of Ragusa and 
Servia became particularly friendly ; and 
the rulers of the latter country several 
times presented the republic with impor- 
tant grants of land. After the death of 
Dusan, in the period of the war between 
the Magyars and Venetians for Dalmatia, 
Venice was lorced, in 1358, to renounce 
her claims to the whole district between 
Quarnero and Albania ; and Ragusa came 
under Hungarian rule, until, 
_ re “ in 1526, it was incorporated 
„ e t: with Turkey after the battle 

K *‘ u,a of Mohacs. The life of the 
town had long ago lost its national 
characteristics. Shut in between two 
Servian tribes, the Zachlumians and 
Narentanes, it was open to such strong 
Slav influence that at the beginning of 
the eleventh century the Roman element 
was wholly in the minority. 

This Slav commercial republic was known 
throughout the East by reason of its exten- 
sive trade ; even the Arab geographer 
Edrisi mentions Ragusa. The series of 
commercial treaties concluded by the 
town begins with an agreement with Pisa in 
1169; this was followed by one with the 
Ban Kulin of Bosnia in 1189, and by 
another with Bulgaria in 1230. Especially 
favourable were the privileges granted 
by the rulers of Servia, in return for which 
the people of Ragusa paid a yearly 
tribute — a thousand purple cloths and 
fifty ells of scarlet cloth every year on the 
day of St. Demetrius. To Stefan Dusan 
they paid only five hundred purple cloths, 
and even this he renounced in favour of 
the monastery of Chilandar, on Mount 
Athos, a regulation which remained in force 
until the French put an end to the republic 
in 1808. Bosnia received five hundred 
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purple cloths and Hungary live hundred 
ducats. Almost the whole trade of the 
Balkan Peninsula was in the hands of the 
Ragmans, who outstripped even the 
Venetians and Genoese. Colonies from 
Ragusa were to be found in many Servian 
and Bulgarian towns. The flag of Ragusa 
was to be seen on every sea, and in every 
important town of the East its factories 
and consulates were to be found. It 
was not until the period of Turkish 
supremacy that the commerce of Ragusa 
began to decay, notwithstanding the 
various charters in the Slav language 
which it received from the sultans ; it was 
forced, however, to pay a tribute of 12,500 
ducats. 

The prosperity of this little state 
naturally caused a considerable increase 
of culture in the fifteenth century. Mathe- 
matics and astronomy, and, later on, 
lirciature, and especially Slav poetry, were 
here brilliantly represented. Ragusa also 
exercised a strong influence upon the 
culture of the other Slavs in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and was known as the Slavonic 
Athens. 

During the Tuikish jieriod Hungarian 
Croat'a suffered nearly the same fate as 
Senna; t he rountry became desolate. When, 
howe'er, the Croatians, independently 
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of Hungary, raised the house of Hapsburg 
to the throne of Croatia in T527, the 
country became of primary importance 
in Austrian politics ; Austrian rulers 
recognised its value as a bulwark against 
the Turks. The warlike Croatians soon 
became the most valuable support of the 
empire, not only against the Ottomans, 
but also against other powerful enemies 
in the west of Europe. 

The fortification of the country began 
in the sixteenth century. The castles 
and citadels of the Croatian magnates 
were transformed into fortresses, and 
other strongholds were also placed along 
the frontier at important points. Such 
of the population as still remained in 
the district were then called in for 
military service, and fugitives from the 
neighbouring Turkish countries met with 
a hearty reception in Croatia. 

Thus by degrees the deserted territory 
was repopulated. As, however, Croatia was 
not herself equal to these military burdens, 
and as, upon the other hand, neighbouring 
countries gained all the advantage from 
the military occupation of the frontier, it 
was only reasonable that Carniola, Styria, 
and Carinthia should contribute their 
share of the expense. Such was the 
beginning of the Croatian military frontier ; 
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at an early period Lewis I. had created 
a “ capitanate ” in Zeng, and Matthias 
Corvinus had settled fugitives upon the 
frontier. 

The Archduke Charles performed valu- 
able service in organising the military 
frontier of Styria. Hp constructed the 
_ . great fortresses of Karlstadt, in 

Forufy * 1579. and Varasdin, in 1595- 
_ . The land on the far side ot the 

roa itt* j^ulpa to the Adriatic Sea and 

the Slavonic frontier to the Save were thus 
fortified and divided into two general ates ; 
one was the Croatian, or Karlstadt, 
frontier, the other the Slavonic, Windish, 
or Varasdin frontier. The point chiefly 
kept in view in constructing these fortifi- 
cations was the dcience of the waterways, 
especially the lines of the Save, Kulpa. 
and Drave, which had long been used by 
the Turks. Although by the Croatian 
constitution the ban was the commander- 
in-chief of all the troops on foot in Croatia, 
yet the military organisation ot the frontier 
tended to make that district immediately 
dejiendent upon the empire ; both frontiers 
were under the administration of the 
Council of War at Graz. 

The Croatian estates certainly objected, 
for they invariably regarded the military 
frontier as an integral part of Croatia; they 
secured the concession that upon occasion 
the authorities upon the frontier would 
be ordered to act in concert with the ban. 

To begin with, the foreign commanders 
did not readily submit to these arrange- 
ments ; apart trom the question of the 
ban, the estates of Carniola and Styria 
also supported the independence of the 
military frontier, for the reason that 
the frontier had already become a no- 
man’s -land, and was retained only by 
great sacrifices on the part of the monarchy, 
while Croatia had lost her right to it. 

Notwithstanding the Croatian claims, 
the military frontier became a special 
Miiita crown land, and obtained rights 

’ jV , of its own from the time ol 

Croatia Ferdinand III. In accordance 

with these rights the peasants 
were free, and subject to the emperor 
alone. From the age of eighteen every 
frontier inhabitant was liable to military 
service, and was obliged to keep himself 
ready to take up arms for defence. The 
land was divided into districts or " capi- 
tanates.” Every parish chose an overseer. 


All the parishes composing a “ capitanate" 
chose their common judge, who, like the 
parish overseer, was obliged to be 
confirmed in office by those under his 
command. As the Greek Church numbered 
most adherents among the population, it 
obtained equal rights with the Catholic 
Church. 

The Croatian estates organised the 
country between the Kulpa and Unna on 
similar principles, and as the ban was here 
commander-in-chief, this frontier was 
known as the frontier of the banate. In 
the peace of Karlovitz in 1699, when the 
districts of Croatia and Slavonia, once 
occupied by the Turks, were given back, 
a third generalate was instituted in Essek 
for the newly freed Slavonia ; however, 
in 1745 three Slavonic counties were 
separated and handed over to the civil 
administration. 

The independence of the military pro- 
vince of Croatia was a matter of great 
importance to the Austrian rulers, as here 
they had the entire population forming 
a standing army always ready for war. 
Hence the Emperor Charles IV. began a 
c reorganisation of all the Croatian 
U«4er* nii,:,ar y frontiers. The gene- 
. r . ralate of Essek was divided 

* na into three regiments, that of 
Varasdin into two, that of Karlstadt into 
four, and the frontier of the banate into 
two. In the eighteenth century military 
frontiers were organised, alter the manner 
of the Croatian, along the whole Turkish 
frontier as far as Transylvania, the frontier 
of Szekl in 1764, and that of Wallachia in 
176b. In times of peace it was necessary 
only to make provision for outpost 
duty in the cardakes standing along the 
Turkish frontier. Although foreign sol- 
diers were removed from the frontier on 
principle, yet the official posts were for the 
most part occupied by foreigners, and the 
official language was entirely German. 
Every frontier inhabitant was liable to 
military service from the age of seventeen 
to sixty. The population was secure in 
the possession of their land ; and the 
military spirit of the Croatian frontier 
population grew even stronger. Their 
privileges inspired them with a decided 
prejudice against the regime of the banate, 
under which the territorial lords heavily, 
oppressed their subjects, and the estab- 
lished Church was the Roman Catholic. 
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SERVIA, MONTENEGRO, AND BOSNIA 
UNTIL THE TURKISH SUPREMACY 


A FTER the conquest of Bulgaria by 
** Byzantium and the occupation of 
Croatia by Hungary and Venice respec- 
tively, the Servian race alone of all Slav 
peoples in the Balkan Peninsula retained 
any kind of independence, although they 
were by no means as yet a united state. 
At all times and in all places small nations 
have federated only when threatened by 
some external danger ; thus it was that the 
Russian and Lithuanian states arose, 
and such is the history of all the Western 
European states, and of Servia among 
them. Under the great Tsar Symeon 
Bulgaria so devastated the Servian dis- 
tricts that they had to be re-colonised by 
returning fugitives, and part of the Servian 
tribes were forced to recognise Bulgarian 
supremacy. 

In the tenth century the Zupan 
Coslav succeeded for the first time 
in uniting several Servian tribes for a 
common struggle against the Bulgarians. 
After the destruction of ihe Bulgarian 
Empire by Basil II. Byzantine supremacy 
over the whole peninsula was established 
with a vigour which had been unprece- 
dented since the time of Justinian I., 
and this state of things continued, under 
the dynasty of the Comneni, till the end 
of the twelfth century. The boundless 
oppression of the government often, how- 
ever, caused revolts among the Serbs. 
The High Zupan Michael applied to Rome 
for support, received thence the title of 
_. M king, and maintained his 

Take Poutuion ‘"dependence of Byzantium 

of Boaaia f ° r “ me tlme - The ^ el P 0 

the Hungarians was also not 

despised. A prominent figure about x 120 is 
Uros, or Bela Uros, the Zupan of Rassa, 
whose family belonged to Zeta ; he entered 
upon friendly relations with the Hungarians, 
married his daughter to Bela II., and 
helped the Magyars to secure possession 
of Bosnia. From the Rama, a tributary 
of the Narenta on the south of Bosnia, 


the Arpads now took the title of “ King of 
Rama. 

Of even more importance for Servian 
history is the rule of the son of Uros, 
the famous Stefan I. Nemanja, who was 
also born in Zeta, the cradle of his race. 
Although the youngest of his family, he 
aimed at the principality of Rassa, and 
_ _ also at the general supremacy, 

. \-. rea which ho was able to secure 
f St f° B * I the h p lp of the Byzantines, 
o e an Though he had been baptised 
into the Western Church, he underwent 
a rejietition of the ceremony according 
to the customs of the Eastern Church when 
he had arrived in Rassa, in order to secure 
the favour of the clergy and the people. 

In the year 1165 the Emperor Manuel I. 
confirmed his position as High Zupan 
and gave him a piece of land, in return for 
which Nemanja swore fidelity to him. 
In the year 1173 Nemanja defeated his 
relations and secuied the obedience of 
the refractory Zupans. T» this way he 
founded one uniform hereditary and 
independent state. That process was here 
completed which was going on at the same 
time in Bohemia, Poland, and Russia. 
And in these states also families began to 
rule according to the law of seniority — 
that is to say, the eldest member of the 
ruling family exercised a supremacy over 
the rest until the transition to hereditary 
monarchy had been completed. Princes 
of the royal family who had hitherto 
enjoyed equal rights now became officials 
of the royal power. In Servia this change 
was completed at a much earlier date than 
in other Slav countries. 

Nemanja also took in hand the organisa- 
tion of the Servian Church. Converted 
to the Greek faith, he built monasteries 
and churches, suppressed the Roman 
faith, and cruelly persecuted the widely- 
spread Bulgarian sect of the Bogumiles, 
with the object of securing a uniform 
religion throughout his own state. The 
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Eastern Church thus became established 
in Scrvia, and the Eastern form of worship 
became the national worship, so that 
religion and nationality formed an un- 
divided idea. At an earlier period the 
Servian churches and bishoprics had been 
subordinate to the Roman archbishopric 


ot Spalatro, and afterwards to that of 
Antivari ; now Eastern bishop- 
T“* l ” rics and an archbishopric were 
** * r “ founded for Servia alone. The 
rc is op kj n g' s youngest son, Rastka, 
was appointed the first Eastern archbishop 
in Servia — at the Synod of Nicrea in 1221 — 
under the name of Sava. He divided the 


land into twelve bishoprics, and bestowed 
episcopal rank on none but Servians. Zica 
was made the residence of the Servian 


archbishops ; at a later period Sava 
carried thither the remains of his imjrerial 
father, Neman j a, from Mount Athos ; here, 
too, Servian kings were in future to be 
crowned, and this was realised in the case 
of Peter I. on October 9th, 1904. Sava 
also founded monasteries in Servia, all 


under the “ rule ” of Saint Basil, which he 


assures us that Nemanja was willing to 
accept his country from Barbarossa as a 
fief. The emperor, however, who did not 
wish to arouse the animosity of the Greeks, 
declined to entertain the proposal. 

In the year 1105 Nemanja, apparently 
with the object of securing the supremacy 
of his house, abdicated in favour of his 
eldest son Stefan, the second Nemanja, 
to whom he had already given the Byzan- 
tine title of despot. His secondson, Vukan, 
received his hereditary district of Zeta. 
Nemanja himself retired into the monas- 
tery of Studenitza, a foundation of his 
own, under the title of “ Symeon the 
Monk ” ; afterwards he went to Mount 
Athos, and died in 1200 at the monastery 
of Chilander, which was also of his founda- 
tion. A struggle for the succession burst 
out between his sons, Vukan attempting 
to secure support in Hungary, and 
especially in Rome. Stefan also made 
applications to that quarter, and was 
crowned by the papal legate in 1217 ; 
he assumed the title “ King of Servia, 
Diocletia, Travunia, Dalmatia, and 


had found in force at Athos. He enjoyed Chlum.” This step, however, cost him his 
immense prestige, and was highly honoured entire popularity in the country. The 
as the first national saint of Servia. _ . .. . Archbishop Sava had re- 
in the year 1235 the independence of the er peatedly interposed in the 

Servian Church was recognised by the - * *“ quarrels of the brothers ; 
Greeks. * r Stefan now asked for further 


This ecclesiastical alliance did not, 
however, prevent Nemanja from attacking 
Byzantium when the advantage of his 
own state was in question. Immediately 
after the death of the Emperor Manuel, in 
1180, he conquered, in alliance with 
the Hungarian king, Bela III., those 
Servian districts which had fallen under 
Byzantine supremacy. He then renewed 
his friendly relations with the emperor, 
and even secured the hand of the emperor’s 
niece, Eudoxia, for his own son Stefan, an 
alliance which brought legitimacy and 
special prestige to his house. It seems 
that the ambitious Nemanja hoped to 
B zanti bring Byzantium within his 
Weakened P ower - The circumstances were 
by Quarrela f avour able to such an attempt. 

Servia was the only independent 
state in the Balkan Peninsula, while 
Byzantium was weakened by quarrels about 
the succession. Nemanja, however, did 
not feel himself sufficiently strong for the 
attempt. At that period the Emperor 
Frederick I. Barbarossa came to Nisch 
on his crusade. The Servian prince 
appeared before him, and a chronicler 


action of the kind. Sava crowned him in 
1222 with a crown sent by the Byzantine 
Empire, at a great popular assembly, at 
which he read before him the articles of 
faith of the Eastern Church. The Hun- 
garian king, Emerich, had availed himself of 
these quarrels to bring Servia under his 
supremacy. In 1202 he occupied Servia 
and assumed the title of “ Rex Rascise ” ; 
but a struggle with his brother Andreas 
forced him to leave Servia. Stefan main- 
tained his position until his death, in 1224. 
Since that time no Servian ruler ventured 
to break away from the Eastern Church, 
although many entered into connection 
with Rome. 

Of the descendants of Nemanja, Milutin, 
otherwise named Stefan IV., or Uros II. 
(1275 or 1281 to 1320), began a career of 
ruthless conquest ; he had no hesitation 
in forwarding his plans by repeated 
marriages with Byzantine, Bulgarian, and 
Hungarian princesses, with a correspond- 
ing series of divorces. He captured Greek 
provinces and maintained his possession 
of them even after the death of the Emperor 
Michael VIII. Palceologus in 1282. He 
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advanced as far as Athos. He obtained predominant position in the Balkan 
Bosnia from Hungary without striking a Peninsula. 

blow, as the dowry of his first wife. He Stefan, the conqueror of Velbuzd, met 
also secured the favour of the Pope, whom with a sad fate. He had been formerly 
he was able to keep in hand with empty blinded by his father, Milutin, and now 
promises. As he had no legitimate male came to a terrible end. His Boyars 
heirs, he conceived the idea of uniting his revolted under the leadership of Dusan 
empire with the Byzantine, in which plan and strangled him, at the age of sixty, 
. , _ .he was supported by the though shortly before he had appointed 
* * * me Empress Irene, his second his ungrateful son to the position of 
ro*g o« mother-in-law. Naturally “ younger king.” Thus on September 8th, 
et era rope he and no other was to have 1331, Stefan Dusan ascended the throne 
been emperor, and her children were to at the age of nineteen. Of desperate 
succeed him. Under him and under his son courage on the battlefield, Dusan also 
Stefan V. — Stefan IV. if we begin the series possessed all the qualities of a statesman, 
of Stefan kings in 1222 — Uros III., who While Milutin confined his aspirations to 
bore the nickname Decanski, Servia became a union of the Byzantine and Servian 
famous not only in the Balkan territories, kingdoms, Dusan dreamed of a larger 
but also throughout Western Europe. Servia which should embrace all the 

Meanwhile, however, Bulgaria had re- Balkan territories. Turning to account the 
covered from her downfall at the end of weakness of the Byzantine and Bulgarian 
the twelfth century, and was waging a Empires he conquered Albania, Macedonia, 
successful war with Byzantium. The Thessaly and Epirus between 1336 and 
powerful Servian kingdom now stood in 1340 and in 1345 ; even the Greeks, weary 
the way of her further development. A of civil war, are said to have invited his 
struggle between the two for supremacy supremacy. In 1346 he assumed the title 
could only be a question of time. In the of tsar and had the youthful Uros 
year 1323 the Bulgarian Boyars chose the crowned king, entrusting to him the 
Despot Michael oi Widdin as their tsar ; administration of Servia proper, 

with him begins the supremacy of the eni , In his documents we meet 
Sismanides of Widdin, the last dynasty of p owe , V * * with the title “ Stetan, Tsar 
Tirnovo. The new tsar began friendly and supreme ruler of Servia 

relations with Servia, and married Anna, and . Greece, of Bulgaria and Albania.” 
the daughter of Milutin, with the object His title of emperor was also to the bcnc- 
of vigorously opposing Ihe Byzantines and fit of the Servian Church, as the previous 
other enemies. Soon, however, the situa- dependency of the archbishopric of Servia 
tion was changed. Michael divorced Anna upon the Byzantine patriarch was not 
about 1325 and married the sister of wholly compatible with the existence of a 
Andronicus III. of Byzantium. Servian Empire. Hence in 1346 Stefan 

It was only by the intervention of Dusan raised the Servian archbishop to 
the Servian bishop and chronicler Daniel the position of patriarch, notwithstanding 
that war with Servia was avoided on this the prohibition of the Byzantine Church, 
occasion ; however, in 1330 it broke In 1352 the Servian Church was definitely 
out. Michael brought about a great alliance separated from the Byzantine patriarchate, 
between the Byzantines, Bulgarians, Rou- Henceforward twenty metropolitans and 
manians, Tartars and Bessarabians. The bishops were subordinate to the Servian 
Servian king advanced by forced marches patriarch. Servia was now at the zenith ol 
D fe t d a fi ainst tlle allies, and suddenly her power. As Dusan was related to the 
Plunder^of a ^ ac bed them on June 28th at rulers of Bessarabia and Bulgaria, he was 
Balnri»ai Velbuzd. His army included able to form a confederation of these 
* 300 German mercenaries in three kingdoms directed against Hungary 

armour ; and Dusan, the son of Stefan, and Byzantium. 

fought at the head of a chosen band. The The reign of Dusan was the golden age 
Bulgarians were routed and their camp of Servia, chiefly for the reason that ht 
was plundered. Stefan contented himself provided the country with better adminis- 
with raising Stefan, the son of his sister tration and a better judicial system, and 
Anna, who had been divorced by Michael, did his best to advance the civilisation and 
to the position of tsar, as Sisman II., and prosperity of the people.The code — sakonik 
evacuated Bulgaria. Servia now held the or zakonik — which he left behind him, a 
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legal monument of the greatest importance, 
is a permanent testimony to the fame of 
Dusan. His conventions with Byzantium, 
Ragusa, and Venice proved that he also 
cared for the commercial prosperity of his 
people. The art of mining, which had been 
introduced under Nemanja, became so 
widely extended under Dusan that there 
_ . . _ were five gold and five silver 

S • u Ducsa m [ nes ; n operation. These 
.. . were worked chiefly by 

* Saxons, whom Prince Vladi- 

mir is said to have first brought into the 
country. Almost the only political mistake 
that can be urged against Dusan is the 
fact that he did not use his power to secure 
the possession of Bosnia, which was in- 
habited by a purely Servian population. 
As the whole of Bosnia was never entirely 
united with Ser via, a spirit of individualism 
flourished in that country, which resulted, 
shortly after Dusan’s death, in the founda- 


Bulgarians and Serbs had been attacking 
the Byzantine Empire, hoping to aggran- 
dise themselves at her expense, without 
suspecting that they were attempting to 
sever the branch by which they themselves 
were supported. The Turks in Asia began 
their advance upon the Byzantine Empire, 
and no force could check them. In the 
fourteenth century their military fame was 
so firmly established that the Byzantine 
emperors called in their assistance against 
the Bulgarians and Serbs. Soon, however, 
it became apparent that the most serious 
danger threatened all these peoples from 
the side of the Ottomans. In the year 
1361 Murad I. occupied Adrianople and 
made that city his capital ; Thracia 
became a Turkish province. The Byzan- 
tines were powerless to meet the danger. 
Immediately afterwards, in 1366. the Bul- 
garian Tsar, Sisman, became a Turkish 
vassal ; his sister Thamar entered the 


tion of the Bosnian kingdom under the Ban harem of Murad. In the year 1371 the 
Tvrtko. Dusan’s main object was the con- Servian usurper, Vukasin, marched against 
quest of Byzantium, and chron : clers tell us the Turks, but was defeated in the night 
of thirteen campaigns undertaken for this of September 25th and 26th, and slain, 
purpose. In 1355, when lie was marching together with his brother Johannes Ugl- 
against the imperial city, he suddenly died. jesa. The fatal field was known as Ssirb- 
Had his son Stefan Uros IV. inherited his siindighi — that is, the 

father’s capacity together with his empire ■ mo “ Servian death. Servia, how- 
he would have been able to consolidate s * ■ • *>*. ever, was not yet subdued, 
the great Servian state. Uros, however, * rTI * * * * It was not until 1386 that 

was a weak, benevolent, and pious ruler, Lazar was forced to become a Turkish 

nicknamed by the nation “ Nejaki ” — that vassal, and the Turkish danger then lay 
is to say, a man of no account. A revolt heavily upon all men’s minds. To save the 

soon broke out. Even the first councillor honour of his nation, Lazar prepared for 

of the tsar, the capable Vukasin, whom battle, made an alliance with Bulgaria, 
Dusan had placed at his son’s side, stretched Albania, and Bosnia, and defeated the 


out his hand for the crown, and Uros was 
murdered in 1367. With him became 
extinct the main branch of the Nemanja 
dynasty, which had ruled over Servia for 
nearly 200 years. 

In the civil war which thm ensued the 
Servian nobility raised Lazar Grbljanovic, 
a brave and truthful man, to the throne. 
The new ruler, however, assumed the 
T . _ . simple title of Knes or Prince. 
I nr Meanwhile the political situa- 
jf tion in the Balkans had under- 

vrope gone a great change. The 
provinces formerly conquered by Dusan 
had revolted. Servia herself was too small 
and too undeveloped to become the nucleus 
of a great empire, and at the same time 
the administration of the country was in 
many respects deficient. 

At this juncture a great danger threat- 
ened from abroad- For a long time the 


Turkish governor at Plocnik at the time 
when Murad was occupied in Asia. Murad, 
in anger, spent a whole year in preparation, 
both in Asia and Europe, and marched 
against Servia through Philippopolis in 
1389. On the feast-day of St. Veit (June 
15th) was fought the battle of Kossovo, or 
Amsel, the famous fight which decided not 
only the fate of Servia but that of the races 
of the Balkan Peninsula, and, indeed, of 
Sou th-east Europe as a whole. The Servian 
army was supported by the Croatian Ban, 
Ivan Horvat, by the Bosnians under their 
Voivode Vladko Hranic, by auxiliary troops 
of the Roumanian and Bulgarian tribes, 
and by Albanians. In the dawn the Emir 
Murad was murdered in his tent, according 
to Servian tradition, by Milos Obilic, who 
thus hoped to turn from himself the suspi- 
cion of treachery, and was cruelly murdered 
in consequence. The supreme command 
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was forthwith assumed by Bajazet I., the 
son of Murad. The Servians were utterly 
beaten ; Lazar himself was captured, and 
was beheaded with many others beside 
the corpse of Murad. Servia’s future as a 
nation was destroyed upon that day. 

Many songs and legends deplore the 
battle of Kossovo. It was not the superior 
force of the Ottomans, so the story goes, 
that brought about that fearful overthrow, 
but the treachery of a Servian leader, the 
godless Vuk Brankovic. In the Ottoman 
army was also fighting the Servian despot, 
or “ King’s Son,” Marko (the son of 
Vukasin) of Priljep — a man of giant 
strength. These facts were the causes of 
the bitter defeat, and the Serbs fought like 
heroes. Even at the present day these 
magnificent epics form one of the chief 
beauties both of Slav literature and of the 
literature of the world ; they have been 
admired even by Grimm and Goethe. The 
old, the blind, and the beggar sing at the 
present day in the market-place and on 
the roads the story of the famous old heroic 
legends, to the accompaniment of the gusle, 
and receive rich rewards from the people, 
who find in these songs a recompense and a 
consolation for the loss of their 
Gio L °* P ast glory. As the Tartars 

. °S r . trampled upon the necks of the 

° * rv ‘ a Russians, so also did the Turks 
upon the Southern Slavs. For centuries the 
Slav races have had to endure unshakable 
barbarity at the hands of the Ottomans. 
Their development was arrested, and they 
were forced to lag behind in the march of 
civilisation, while at the same time they 
tweame a bulwark to the peoples of Western 
Europe. For this reason it is unjust to 
taunt them with their half-civilised condi- 
tion ; yet the injustice has been too often 
committed. 

Bajazet, who was still occupied in Asia, 
placed Stefan, the son of Lazar, as 
despot on the Servian throne Stefan 
was forced to pay tribute and to join in 
the Turkish campaigns in person at the 
head of his army ; at Angora, in 1402, 
Timur himself marvelled at the bravery 
of the Serbs. The nation never lost 
the hope of recovering its old indepen- 
dence. Stefan turned to Hungary for 
support and became a Hungarian vassal, 
following the example of other Danube 
states who looked to Hungary or to Poland 
for help. Upon his death, in 1427, he 
was succeeded by George Brankovic, a 
son of that Brankovic to whose treachery 


the defeat of 1380 was ascribed. He 
made his residence in Scmendria on the 
Danube. Meanwhile all the states of 
the Balkans had been forced to bow 
beneath the Turkish yoke after suffering 
bloody, defeats. Bulgaria fell in 1393, 
Then Zartum, Widdin, and Moldavia ; 
in 1455 Byzantium itself was conquered. 
_ _ Brankovic died on December 

of * 24th, 1457, and was succeeded 

_ . by his feeble son, Lazar, who 

* ,via died suddenly at the end of 
January, 1458. In 1459 Mohammed II. 
took over Servia an a Turkish province and 
divided it into pashaliks. Many of the most 
distinguished families were exterminated, 
and two hundred thousand human beings 
were carried into slavery. Thus the 
Servian state disappeared from the map ol 
Europe. As once before, after their immi- 
gration, so also now, the Serbs were ruled 
irom Constantinople, and it was on the 
Bosphorus that the fate ol the Balkan terri- 
tories was decided. The wave of Turkish 
conquest continued to spread onward. 
Hungary and Poland were now forced to 
take up arms against it, until the turn of 
Austria arrived. To these states the 
Balkan peoples without exception now 
turned for help. Apart from Dalmatia on 
the north, which was inhabited by 
Croatians, alternately under Venetian and 
Hungarian supremacy, the Turks subju- 
gated the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, 
and ruthlessly oppressive was their rule. 
As, however, they were concerned only 
to drain the financial resources of the 
peoples they conquered, and troubled them- 
selves little about questions of religion or 
nationality, it was possible for the Balkan 
Slavs to retain their national character- 
istics until the hour of their liberation. 

The former birthplace of the Nemanjids, 
Zeta, had a happier fate. This moun- 
tainous district, which took its name from 
the river Ceta or Cetina, once formed 
part of the Roman province of Dalmatia. 

, The Emi>eror Diocletian had 
* eta * formed a special province of 
Happier p riEva ]j s j n Southern Dalmatia, 
with Diorlea as its centre, 
from which town the whole province 
became known as Dioclitia or Dioclea. 
However, in the period of the Slav Serbs 
it was known as Zeta, and was regarded 
as the original land and hereditary pro- 
perty of the Nemanjids. St. Sava founded 
a bishopric and built the monastery ol 
St. Michael at Cattaro. Every successor 
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to the throne first undertook the ad- After the death of Dusan one province 
ministration of Zeta. When, however, after another — first Thessaly and Epirus, 
Dusan made his son Uros king and en- and then Macedonia and Albania — re- 
trusted him with the administration volted from the Servian Empire. Even 
of Servia proper, another governor had Servian tribes, who had willingly or un- 
to be found for Zcta, and he was taken willingly gathered round the throne of the 
from the house of Bals. After the death Nemanjids until 1355, now followed their 
of Dusan the house of the Balsics individual desires. This is especially 
, consequently ruled in Zeta true of their relations, the Bosnians, whose 
„ *“ (1,560-1421) and became in- country had never been entirely subject 

Took*i«»N°i»e v0 ^ vc< ^ ' n struggles with the to Servia. In former times Bosnia, like 
1 • *me ( 5j s tj n g U j s ] lcc j family of the Hungary and Ragusa, had been subject 
Cernojevic or Jurasevic in the Upper Zeta. to the Roman archbishopric of Spalatro ; 
At the outset of the fifteenth century the later, Bosnian rulers had expressly declared 
Venetians began to form settlements themselves Serbs and descendants of the 
here, until eventually this Servian coast Nemanjids. None the less they went 
land fell into the hands of Venice, not- their own way. Their first prince, or ban, 
withstanding repeated struggles on the of any reputation was Kulin (1180-1204). 
part of Servia. The family of Cernojevic, Naturally Hungary and Servia were rivals 
which had joined the side of Venice, now for the possession of Bosnia, which 
became supreme about 1455 ; Ivan availed itself of these circumstances to 
Cernojevic became a vassal ol Venice maintain its independence. It is only on 
and received a yearly subsidy. He one occasion, however, that this little 
resided in Zabljak and founded the district secured a greater reputation ; 
monastery of Cetinje in 1478 or 1485. this was when favourable political cir- 
His son George resided in Rjeka anil Obod ; g*. > t cumstances allowed the Ban 
under him in Obod the first ecclesiastical Tvrtko, who regarded himsell 

Slav books were printed between 1493 as a descendant of the Neman- 

and 1493. It is at that time (first in ' jids, although his family 

I435) that this country takes the name of belonged to the race of Kotromanovic, to 
Crnagora or Montenegio. secure the throne in 1376, since which date 

Alter the fall of the family of Cernojevic Bosnia has been a kingdom. This separa- 
in 1328, or really as early as 15x6, the tion resulted in the fact that Bosnian civi- 
country was ruled for centuries by the Jisafion developed upon somewhat different 
bishops, or Vladiks, of Cetinje. The bishop lines from Servian — a fact apparent 
and head ol the monastery of Cetinje not only in the adoption of Roman 
was at the same time the lord of the ecclesiastical customs, but also in 
countiy. literature and even in writing. Under 

It is not correct to say that the Turks King Tvrtko the doctrine of the Bogumiles, 
never ruled over Montenegro and that th • transplanted from Bulgaria, extended so 
people were able to maintain their freedom rapidly that it became the established 
by heroic struggles ; the fact is that the religion. Thus Bosnia in this respect 
Ottoman supremacy in this mountainous also displayed an individualism of its own. 
district was never more than nominal, The final consequence was that under 
Provinces Revolt f rom fact that the Turkish supremacy the nobles, who 

FromThe they could not extract were accustomed to religious indifferentism, 

Servian Empire muc ^ K a > n frem the went over in a body to Mohammedanism, 
poor inhabitants. But in order to secure their class privileges. 
Montenegro was subject to the Shand- The possession of the Balkan Peninsula 
shak ol Skodra. and was obliged to send a was secured to the Ottomans in 1453 in 
yearly tribute thither, a fact which we learn consequence of the overthrow of Constan- 
irom the Italian description ot Mariano tinople, but it was not until 1463 that 
Bolizza of the year 1511. At that time Bosnia was incorporated with the Turkish 
Montenegro included ten settlements and state ; many citadels of the kind numerous 
8,027 men capable of bearing arms. in Bosnia held out even till 1526. 
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UNDER THE HEEL OF THE TURK 

THREE CENTURIES OF MISERY AND DESPAIR 


AND THE LIBERATION OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS 


T TNDER the Turkish supremacy the 
^ peoples of the Balkan Peninsula 
entered'upon a period of death and national 
sorrow ; only the vaguest recollection of 
a better past endured. Immediately after 
the conquest of a province the Ottoman 
administration was introduced, the country 
was divided into provinces, or pashaliks, 
and these into districts, or nahias. The 
head of a pashalik was a pasha or vizir 
entitled to an ensign of three horse-tails, 
while the head of a nahia was called the 
kadi. There were pashaliks of Servia, 
Bosnia, Roumclia, Scutari, Widdin, etc., 
and the distribution of the provinces was 
often changed. The duties of the Turkish 
officials were confined to organising or 
maintaining military service, to levying 
the taxes, and to some administration ot 
justice. 

Side by side with the Turkish officials 
the institution of the spahis was of great 
importance. Upon Ottoman principles the 
whole country was the property of the 
sultan ; he divided the conquered land 
among individuals, who received it either 
as hereditary property [ziati) or for life 
tenure ( iimir ), and were under the obliga- 
tion of giving military service in return ; 
these individuals were known as spahis, 
or horsemen. Thus, for example, the 
pashalik of Servia was divided among 
about 900 spahis, who were masters both 
oi the soil and of its inhabitants. Many 
Ch tatl Christian noble families became 
n !\ .t* hereditary spahis by accepting 
Mohammedanism ; about the 
middle of the seventeenth 
century there were in Roumelia, not 
including Bosnia, 1,294 spahis, who had 
formerly been Christian Bulgarians, Serbs, 
Albanians, or Greeks. 

Side by side with the state administra- 
tion there also existed a kind of provincial 
administration, which was left in the hands 
of the people. • Every village was adminis- 
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tered by its judge and overseer ( seoski-knes 
and kmet), who settled the affairs of the 
village and explained the traditional 
principles of justice, though only to those 
who had need of them and submitted to 
their decisions. They had no power to 
enforce execution, and dissatisfied litigants 
applied to the Tuikish authorities. A dis- 
_ , trict was also governed by the 

^* mo obor knes (upper knes), origin- 
Gov«»m«t^y ‘Panted »>Y the sultan. 

Local administration went no 
further than this. For the most part the 
people submitted to the decisions ot their 
own judges and rarely appealed to the 
Ottoman authorities; at the same time 
the kneses and upper kneses, acting as 
intermediaries between the populace and 
the Turkish authorities, protected the 
multitude. At a later period, however, 
the upper kneses became hereditary, and 
enjoyed such high prestige that even the 
Turks were forced to respect them. 

Apart from this the Servian Church 
remained independent under the patriarch 
of Ijiek. It should be observed that the 
higher clergy at that time were chiefly of 
Greek origin, and the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople hoped to bring the Slavs over 
to the Greek Church by their means. In 
the seventeenth century the independence 
of the Servian patriarchate was abolished, 
and the Church was placed under the 
patriarchate of Constantinople, as it had 
been before 1346. In the year 1766 the 
patriarchate was abol'shed altogether, as 
also was the Bulgarian patriarchate of 
Oi hrida in 1767 ; bishops were now sent 
out from Stamboul. Only the lower 
clergy remained purely national and shared 
the sufferings of the people. 

Such were the powers which determined 
the existence of the subjugated people. 
The life of the rayahs, as subjugated 
peoples were called, was one without law 
or rights, and in every respect miserable. 
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Particularly oppressive was the weight of 
taxation. First of all came the sultan’s 
or the state tax. Next the male popula- 
tion were obliged to pay a poll tax of three 
piastres and two paras to the state chest for 
every person between the age of seven and 
sixty ; this was known as the haraj. Even 
the priests in monasteries were not exempt 
_ . from this tax. Three times a 

* year the Turkish officials ap- 

T * n peared in the villages, pitched 
their tents, and levied the 
haraj. The better to control the tax, a 
register of boys and men was kept. Be- 
sides this, married men paid an undefined 
tax, known as pores, twice every year, on 
St. George’s Day and St. Demeter’s day, 
to cover the cost of administration. 

The kneses held a meeting in the central 
town of the nahia and estimated the yearly 
expenses of administration, which they 
then distributed among the individual in- 
habitants ; naturally the estimate varied 
from year to year. Besides this the im- 
perial exchequer collected taxes from the 
merchants for their shops and also from 
the tobacco planters ; then there were 
customs duties, duties upon fishing, upon 
river traffic, etc. Besides the state taxes 
the rayahs had also to satisfy their terri- 
torial masters, the spahis. Every married 
man paid one piastre for poll tax, two 
piastres married tax, two piastres grazing 
tax (kotar) for the use of pasturage, one 
piastre meal tax per head, two piastres 
kettle tax for every brandy still, from four 
to ten paras acorn tax for every herd of 
swine, and finally a tenth of a field or 
garden produce ; they were also liable to 
forced labour. Even the secular clergy 
were obliged to pay these taxes. 

Naturally, the population were also 
obliged to provide for the support of their 
kneses, upper kneses and clergy. In 
Servia, for instance, a bishop extracted 
twelve piastres from every house, and on 
a journey through his diocese an additional 

How th« ** ve P' astres as well as his 
e .„„ - . . maintenance ; as they were 
ti,-...,,, obliged to buy their office 
* at Constantinople, they were 
forced to recoup themselves in this way. 
The priests received tithes of agricultural 
produce, and occasionally payments for 
church services. 

More oppressive even than these various 
taxes was the administration of justice. 
In every nahia a kadi was the judge, who 
was also assisted by a musselim, as the 
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executor of the judicial power. Above 
the kadi stood the chief judge, or mollah, 
of the whole province. All these officials 
supported themselves entirely upon court 
fees and fines. As they were able to 
obtain office only by bribery, the manner 
in which they exercised their powers may 
easily be imagined. Turkish law knew 
no other punishment than the monetary 
fine, except in the case of political mis- 
deeds ; even for murder thq punishment 
was only the price of blood. Usually the 
officials pursued their own interests alone, 
and innocent people often suffered. The 
musselims were especially dreaded, as they 
continually came into contact with the 
people, were acquainted with their cir- 
cumstances, and consequently could easily 
satisfy their desiies or theii vengenance 
upon any object. Beyond all this, the 
evidence of a Christian was not admitted 


by the courts, and the Ottoman adminis- 
tration of justice thus became a system of 
torture which could be escaped only by 


flight. 

A'further torment for the Christian rayah 
was the presence of the regular Turkish 
_ _ foot soldiers, the Janissaries; 

* re * - these forces were originally in 
1 . possession of no landed pro- 

perty and only obtained pay. 
When, however, they were sent out from 
Constantinople, distributed among the 
provinces, and secured the imperial power 
for themselves, they were anxious to be- 
come landowners, like the spahis, and 


seized with the strong hand all that 
pleased them. The poor rayahs had no 
protection against their greed ; they 
might console themselves with the words 
of Virgil, “ Not for yourselves, ye birds, 
did ye build your nests ; not for yourselves, 
ye sheep, did ye wear your wool ; not for 
yourselves, ye bees, did ye gather honey ; 
not for yourselves, ye oxen, did ye draw 
the plough.” 

Especially cruel was the levy of youths, 
which took place every five years, to supply 
men for the J anissaries, who then became 
Mohammedans. Towns only were able 
to secure immunity by the payment of 
large sums. 

Far more humiliating and intolerable 
was the treatment of the rayah at the 
hands of. the Mohammedans. It was at 


this point that the differences between 
conquerors and conquered first became 
plainly obvious. It was a difference 
expressed in outward form. The clothing 



THREE CENTURIES OF TURKISH OPPRESSION 

of the rayahs was simple. They were kolo, which was also known in Bulgaria, 

not allowed to wear the kaftan or gold and the old men sang songs of the national 

or silver embroidery on their clothes, heroes. 

They were not to inhabit beautiful houses The Turkish danger and the menace of 
or to keep good horses. They were for- a common enemy formed a point of union 

bidden to wear swords. In the town the which united the shattered fragments of 

rayah might go only on foot. If a the Servian-Croatian races, not only in 

Christian appeared before Turks, he must political, but also in literary and civilised 

hide his pistols ; if he met them on the life. The Croatians, at least, 

road, he must alight from his horse, and jj had the possibility of satisfy- 

stand before them if they sat. Apart ° ing their feelings of revenge 

from this the Turk might call any Christian “*• in battle. The Serbs, who 

from the street and force him to bring were forbidden even to wear arms, were 

water, look after his horse, or perform any obliged to endure their cruel fate in 

other duty. Christian women were handed silent submission. At the period when 

over to Mohammedans without reserve if Croatia began to surround herself with 

they found favour in their eyes ; at frontier defences, and thereby became 

a martiage the bride was concealed in a more capable of resistance, Turkey was 

cellar with her head veiled in cloths. at the height of her power, and the Servian 

The result was that the Christians race could see no gleam of hope for a better 

fled into the inaccessible mountains and future. Hence many of them turned 

forests, and from there defended themselves their backs upon their native land and 

against their oppressors. Their numbers fled across the frontier to the more for- 

steadily increased. In the Slav provinces tunate Croatia, that they might be able, 

they were known as hayduks, and in at least from that point, to wage war 

Greece as klephts. They were robbers against their oppressors, 

who also robbed the Christians upon However, in the seventeenth century, 
_ . occasion. But the spirit of when the political development of the 

fth*** 0a freedom remained alive among Ottoman state had reached its fulness, it 

Ch ' tl their numbers, and they were became manifest that its fundamental 

r» as* rggpgj-tpj by the population principles were suited only to military and 

as avengers of the people and cham- political life, and not for social life or the 

pions of freedom, were protected from the advancement of culture, and that, in con- 

pursuing Turks, and were celebrated in sequence, the Turk was unprogressive and 

song as heroes. As the Christians were wholly incompetent to rule over other 

forbidden to bear arms, the robber nations. The Turkish state was founded 

Christians became the only people able to upon theocratic principles ; the Koran 

defend themselves. formed at once its Bible and its legal code. 

In their misery the people found con- If the subjugated peoples professed some 

solation in their kneses and upper kneses, other religion they could never be full 

in the spaliis, who generally treated them citizens of the Ottoman Empire, but 

mildly, and particularly in the Church. would be forced to remain in a position of 

It was the monks who were popular, subjection. Meanwhile, in Western Europe, 

rather than the secular clergy. The civil law, as opposed to canon law, per- 

monasteries were at that time the centres mitted membeis of other communions to 

of national life. They enjoyed privileges become full citizens, so that subject races 

from the state, and were less dependent could more easily maintain their faith and 

upon the Ottoman authorities. The monks . . become incorporated. In Tur- 
alone were allowed to hear confessions _. !?* '*“* key this was impossible. The 

and to celebrate the Communion. They T h<J , Time Mohammedan alone was in pos- 

were the only educated class, and preserved session of rights : the Christian 

the remnants of Slav literature. The rayah had no rights ; his only guarantee 

people swarmed to the monasteries from for a better future was the downfall of the 

the remotest districts, and on dedication existing system. We can, then, well 

festivals lively scenes took place. Mer- understand that the Christian populations 

chants then sold their wares ; lambs and were ever waiting for the moment when 

pigs were roasted ; and to the sound of they would be able to shake off the oppres- 

the shepherd’s pipe or bagpipe the Servian sive yoke of Turkey, If the burden 

youths danced* their national dance, the became intolen b'.e the nation emigratsd 
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in a body. The strength of religious 
fanaticism among the Turks, both in past 
and present times, may be judged from 
the fact that religion rules the whole social 
and political life and culture of Turkey 
even at the present day. 

In point of numbers the Slavs were 
superior to the Turks. The empire 
swarmed with Mohammedans 

of SUvoaic ° f SlaV ° ri f, in > 

_ . . army as well as in the official 

r ‘* “ bodies. According to the testi- 
mony of Paolo Giovio in 1531 and other 
competent authorities, almost the whole 
of the Janissary troops spoke Slav. 
Numerous Slavs rose to the position of 
vizir and grand vizir. Under Moham- 
med Sokolovic half the vizirs were Slavs 
in the sixteenth century. Several sultans 
were fully acquainted with the Slav 
language, and several chancellors issued 
Slav documents in Cyrillic writing. The 
Turkish Empire was, as is remarked 
by the Servian historian, on the road to 
becoming a Mohammedan-Slav empire. 

These facts, however, did not improve 
the life of the Christian rayahs. For 
almost three centuries these races had 
groaned under the Turkish yoke. Help 
was to be expected only from without. 
The first gleam appeared between 1684 
and 1686, when Austria, under Charles of 
Lorraine repeatedly defeated the Turkish 
armies and occupied several provinces. 
At that time the court of Vienna conceived 
a great plan of playing off the Balkan 
peoples against the Porte, and entered 
into relations with the patriarch of Ipek, 
Arsen Cernojevic, and with George Branko- 
vic, who professed to descend from the old 
Servian royal family. Brankovic went 
to Russia with his brother in 1688 to 
collect money for the building of the 
Servian metropolitan church and to secure 
Russia’s help for the war against the 
Porte ; at the court of Vienna he was 
made viscount and then count. The 
w Austrian commander-in-chief, 
of * mr Ludwig Wilhelm, Margrave of 
Liberation Baden, issued an appeal to the 
Slavs of Bosnia, Albania, and 
Herzegovina, to join him in war against 
the Turks. 

The Eastern Slavs had already given 
their lavour to Austria, when the Vienna 
court seized the person of George Bran- 
kovic, who had already appointed him- 
self Despot of Illyria, Servia, Syrmia, 
Moesia, and Bosnia, and imprisoned 
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him first in Vienna, then in Eger, where 
he died in 1711. This action natu- 
rally disturbed the relations between 
Servia and Austria. However, the war 
of liberation was continued. Among the 
Eastern Slavs there was an old legend 
that some day they would be freed from 
the Turkish yoke by a hero who would 
come riding upon a camel, accompanied 
with foreign animals. Utilising this 
legend, Enea Silvio Piccolomini, the 
general of the Margrave of Baden, ap- 
peared among the Servian nations with 
camels, asses and parrots, and called them 
to arms. In 1690 the Emperor Leopold I. 
again proclaimed that he would guarantee 
religious and political freedom “ to all 
the Slav peoples of the whole of Albania, 
Servia, Illyria, Mysia, Bulgaria, Silistria, 
Macedonia, and Rascia," and again 
called them to arms against the Turks. 

In the same year 36,000 Servian 
and Albanian families migrated from 
Servia under the leadership of the patri- 
arch Arsen Cernojevic. From Belgrade 
they sent the bishop of Janopol, Jesaias 
Diakovic, to the court of Vienna as the 

_ plenipotentiary of the “Com- 

E»« of tb« munity o{ Grcek Raizes .» Th e 

TurkUh w»r em l )eror issued the desired 
guarantees for the whole people 
and for the three Brankovics in a special 
charter of liberties. Cernojevic received 
a guarantee of his position of metro- 
politan “ for the whole of Greece, Rascia. 
Bulgaria, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Janopol, 
Herzegovina, and over all the Serbs in 
Hungary and Croatia.” 

The Serbs then passed over the Save 
and settled chiefly in Slavonia, Syr- 
mia, and in some towns of Hungary ; 
Karlstadt was chosen as the seat of 
the Servian patriarch. The privileges 
of these immigrants were often enough 
disputed by the Hungarian municipal, 
ecclesiastical, and political authorities, 
but were invariably confirmed by the 
imperial court, which took the Serbs 
under its protection. Supreme successes 
against the Turks were secured when 
Prince Eugene of Savoy took the lead 
of the Austrian troops in July, 1697. 
The great victory of Zenta was the first 
indication of the fall of Turkish supremacy 
in Europe ; henceforward the little state 
of Montenegro fought successfully against 
the Ottomans. 

However, the first decisive effort was 
the Russo-Turkish war. Western Europe 




A STREET DANCE IN SSRVIA IN THE MIDDLE ACES 
had long striven to induce Russia to take Henceforward the Southern Slavs 
part in the struggle. Peter the Great based their hopes rather upon their 
was the first to take action in 1711, with compatriots and co-religionists in Russia 
that campaign which roused great hopes than upon Austria. However, the cam- 
among the Balkan Slavs. At that date paign of 1711 was a failure ; and it 
the first Russian ambassador, Colonel was not until many years afterwards 
Miloradovic, a Herzegovinian by birth, that Russia undertook a second advance, 
of Neretva, brought to Cetinje a letter under Catharine II. In 1774 Russia 
from Peter the Great, calling upon the secured a protectorate over the Danube 
Montenegrins to take up arms ; he principalities and over all the Christians 
met with an enthusiastic reception, of the Greek Church. Catharine again 
Thereupon Danilo Petrovic Njegos, the turned her attention to the warlike state 
metropolitan and ruler of Montenegro of Montenegro and sent Geneial George 
(1697-1735), made a journey to Russia in Dolgoruki to Cetinje in 1769 ; and from 
1715, and received rich presents and 1788 to 1791 the Russian lieutenant- 
promises of future support. colonel Count Ivelic and the Austrian 
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major Vukasovic were working in Monte- most of the Serbs were members of this, 
negro with similar objects. • they also entitled themselves the “ Raizes, 

In the seventeenth century, when it or Illyrian nation.” Now the name of 
became more obvious that the Turk was Illyria was extended to include the Croatians 
not invincible, and when enthusiasm had and Slavonians. It was specially used in 
been roused by the hope of liberation, this sense by the Roman Church, which 
the Southern Slavs 1 ecame more con- had not forgotten the old diocese of 
vinced than before of a relationship nearer Illyria, and used the term to denote the 
than that of fate and political alliance ; Slavs in the west of the Balkan Peninsula, 
the feeling of blood relationship grew From this ecclesiastical use the connotation 
strong in them, and they began to call of the name was extended. In Hungary, 
themselves brothers and members of a where fugitive Serbs made common cause 
Slav race. The feeling of mutual connec- with the Croatians, the Illyrian question 
tion extended not merely to the Southern was a constant subject of discussion. 

Slavs, but spread over the whole Slav world. Maria Theresa protected the Croatians 
They appealed to their Russian kinsmen for and Serbs from the aggressions of the 
help, and authors wrote enthusiastically of Magyars, and created for the special 
a great Slav family. Austria gave some protection of the Serbs a new adminis- 
stimulus to the movement by repeatedly trative organ, the “ Illyrian Delegacy,” 
summoning all the Balkan Slavs to in 1746. The court of Vienna also 
common action against the Turks. regarded the Hungarian Serbs as a 

In the history of the Austiian Slav of valuable counterpoise to the Magyars, 
that period there gradually arises from Under the Emperor Leopold II. the 
the background the outline of a new Illyrian national congress was held in 
southern Slav Empire which was intended Temesvar in 1790 ; demands were here 
to embrace all the Southern Slav races. A issued for the separation of the Servian 
name was invented for it, that of Illyria, nation in the banat and in the bacska 
The name was chosen to secure connection (voievodina), for an Illyrian chancery, 
with past history. Illyricum had formerly for the parliamentary equality of the 
been a Roman province, including Mace- Servian bishops with the ecclesiastical 
doma and Greece, with Crete, Dardania, princes of Herzegovina, and for a governor, 
and Dacia ; in 476 it was assigned to the who was to be one of the emperor’s sons. 
East Roman Empire. At that moment the How the conception of Illyria first re- 
phrase “ the Illyrian nation ” meant ceived official extension in the age of 
nothing more than the peoples professing Napoleon belongs to another ]>eriod and 
the faith of the Greek Church, and as a later volume. Vladimir Milkowicz 
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GREAT PATES IN THE HISTORY OF SOUTH-EASTERN 
EUROPE: A.D. 500 TO 1792 




Anastasias emperor 
Justin emperor 
Justinian emperor 
The Justinian code issued 
Overthrow of the Vandals by Belisarius 
Narses defeats the Goths in Italy 
Repulse of the Huns and Avars 
Justin II. emperor 
Maurice emperor 
Phocas emperor 
Heraclius emperor 
Advance of Persians under Khosru 
Heraclius checks the Persian advance The 
Hegua: date-year of Islam 
Defeat of Avars before Constantinople 
Advance of the Saracen power 
Establishment of Slavs in Bosnia 
Founding of the Bulgarian kingdom 
Saracens besiege Constantinople 
Advance of Bulgarians 
Leo III the Isaunan emperor 
Beginning of Iconoclastic movement 
Defeat of Saracens at Nicata 
Defeat of Saracens at Acroinon 
Fall of Omayyad caliphate 
Bulgarians checked 

Constantine VI emperoi , Irene regent 
Second Council of Nicaa restores image 
Irene empress [worship 

Fall of Irene ends Isaunan dynasty, Nice 
Treaty with Charlemagne [phorus emperor 
Leo V. defeats Bulgarians 
Michael the Stammerer emperor 
Boris king of Bulgaria 

Christian mission of Constantine and Metho 
dius among the Slavs [Churches 

Final breach between Greek and Roman 
Basil I emperor , Macedonian dynasty begins 
Council of Constantinople 
Leo VI emperor 
Simeon king of Bulgarians 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos emperor 
Defeat of imperial army by Simeon of Bul- 
garia, who takes the title of Tsar 
Timtslav king of Croatia 
Defeat of Russian fleet by Byzantines 
Nicephorus Phocas emperor 
John Tzimisces emperor 
Overthrow of Bulgaria by Tzimisces 
Conversion of Magyars by Adelbert 
Saint Stefan duke of Hungarians 
Saint Stefan king of Hungary 
Subjugation of Bulgaria by Basil II. 

Servia established as independent 
Peter of Hungary does homage to Get man 
emperor 

Independence of Hungary recognised 
Suppression of Roman Churches in the East 
Macedonian dynasty ends with Theodora 
Normans expel Byzantine rule from Italy 
Capture of Jerusalem by Seljuk Turks 
Saint Ladislaus king ot Hungary 
Alexius Comnenus emperor 
Invasion of empire by Pechenegs 
Annexation of Croatia by Hungary 
First Crusade 

Coloman extends Hungarian kingdom 
Bela II king of Hungary 
Manuel I. emperor 

Fall of Edessa ) cause of Second Crusade 

Manuel invades Hungary 

Bela IIL king of Hungary 

Isaac Angelus emperor 

Capture of Jerusalem by Saladin 

Nemanja lung of Servia 

Asenld dynasty established in Bulgaria 

Fourth Ctusade , Crusaders take Byzantium 


Latin empire of Byzantium till 1261 
John Asen II Tsai of Bulgaria 
Golden Bull of Hungary 
Mongols devastate Hungary, but retue 
Fall of Latin empire of Byzantium , Greek 
dynasty restored under Michael Palzeologus, 
Mongol invasion of Hungary repelled by 
Bela IV. 

league between Ladislaus of Hungary and 
Rudolf of Habsburg 
Beginning of Ottoman power 
End of Arpad dynasty m Hungary Othman 
defeats Byzantines at Nicomedia 
Charles Robeit of Anjou elected king of 
Hungary 

Sismamd dynasty in Bulgaria till 1393 
Predominance of Servi.i in the Balkans 
Lewis the Great king of Ilungaiy 
Servian conquests under Stefan Dusan 
John Cantactizenos joint emperor 
Turks cross the Hellespont 
'i urks occupy Adnanople 
Turks defeat Magyars and Slavs at Mznzza 
1-cwis of Hungary elected king of Poland 
Sigismund king of Hungary 
Turkish victory at Kossova, subjugation of 
Servia and Bulgaria 
Turkish victory at Nicopolis 
Overthiow of Bayazet by lamerlane 
Sigismund ot ilungaiy becomes Geiman 
emperor [med I 

Recovery of Ottoman powei under Moham- 
Victoncs of Hunyadi over 1 urks 
lurks defeat Hungarians at V'irna 
'1 urks defeat Hunyadi at Kossova 
Scanderbeg heads Albanian ri volt [empire 
Capture of Constantinople , end of Byzantine 
Hunyadi defends Belgrade against " urks 
Matthias Corvinus king of Hung iry 
Turks acknowledge Scanderbeg’s independence 
Death of Scanderbeg 
Turks subjugate Albania 
'lurks defeated by Matthias Corvinus [tna 
Invasion of Hungary by Maximilian of Aus- 
Conquest of Mamelukes by Sultan Selim 
Suleiman the M igmhcent takes Belgrade 
Victory of Suleiman at Mohacz , Teidinand 
of Austria becomes king of Hungary 
I urkish fleets commanded by Barbarossa 
AUnnce of 1 urks and French 
Ferdinand of Austria pays tribute to 1 urks 
1 reaty between Suleiman and Charles V. 

Os ei throw of i urkish fleet at I epanto 
War between Austria and Turkey 
Peace of /sitvatorok [Vizirs 

Rtvivai of Ottoman power under the Kuprih 
Austro Itukish war, 'luiks defeated at St 
Gothaid [Khoczim 

John Sobitski of Poland defeats lurks at 
Sohieski defeats 1 urks at Lemberg 
Sobieski defeats lurks before Vienna 
Defeat of 1 urks at Mohacz 
Defeat of 1 urks by Pnnce Eugene at Zenta 
Peace ot Carlowitz 

Peter the Great, foiled by the Turks, has to 
accept the treaty of Pnith 
Tina! repulse of Turks by Eugene at Peter- 
wardein 

Austro Russian war with Turkey 
Peace of Belgrade 
Hungary acclaims Maria Theresa 
Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji between Turkey 
and Russia 

Russia annexes Crimea 
Austro Russian war with Turkey 
Peace of Sistova 
Treaty of Jassy 















THE STORY OF THE GIPSIES 

HABITS & CUSTOMS OF A WANDERING PEOPLE 


IT remains to give some account of one ninth century by such Byzantine writers 
* more people, which, coming from the as Theophanes. Another derivation is 
East, has never found rest for the sole of its from “ tsjengi " ; that is, musicians, 
foot, but has dispersed itself over Europe, dancers, etc. A third connects it with 
and has even crossed the ocean, and yet the Cangar tribe in the Punjab. It is, 
has retained its distinctive racial character, however, certain that the Germans re- 
For more than 500 years the Gipsy people ceived the name from the Czechs, who 
have traversed East and Central Europe, took it from the Magyars ; the latter 
wandering restlessly from place to place, got it from the Roumanians, who again 
In general they live at the present day borrowed it from the Bulgarians. The 
_ . among nations which have long name “ Zigeuner ” became general only 

Wander re ag0 been definitely settled and in Eastern Europe and Italy (zingari) ; 
in Europe* become organised, themselves other names were used by the West 
p still following their peculiar Europeans. The Modern Greek Tuphtes, 
nomadic manners and customs under in- the Spanish and Portuguese Gitano, 
dividual tribal chiefs. Even at the date the Flemish Egyptenser, the English gipsy, 
of their first appearance in Europe are all forms ol the title Egyptian. On 
the gipsies were able to give no adequate their arrival in Central Europe the gipsies 
account of their origin or of their first announced themselves to be Egyptians, 
home. The names which they apply to whence their name " pharao nepe ” 
themselves are not without importance (Pharaoh’s people), still in use among the 
from an historical and ethnographical Magyars. In the Low-German speaking 
point of view. They call themselves by countries the gipsies were originally known 
the old Indian name of an unclean caste as Suyginer, Zigoner, or even “ Hun- 
“rom”=man, “romni”=woman. Another garians,” and afterwards as “ Tiitern ” or 
self-bestowed title is “ kalo ’’ (black), the Tartars; in France they were called 
opposite term to which, " parno ” (white), is _ BohSmiens, as they came 

applied to all non-gipsies. Finally, the o{ * ke ro **** from Bohemia with letters 
gipsies also style themselves “ manusch ” Bohemian Kiac °* protection from King 
(people), while foreigners are known as * Sigismund of Hungary and 

“ gadsio ” (strangers). Upon rare oc- Bohemia. Since the time of the appear- 
oasions, and generally only in the course ance of the gipsies in Europe, the flood 
of public debate, they address one another of theories respecting their origin and 
as " sinte ” (comrades). descent has mounted high. After the in- 

More numerous are the names applied teresting linguistic essay of Andrew Boorde 
to the gipsies by the peoples with whom in 1542, one of the earliest dissertations 
they came in contact. The German word “ de Cinga'ris ” is to be found in the work 
“ Zigeuner ” is probably derived from the of the Netherland Hellenist Bonaventura 
Phrygian-Lycaonian sect of the “ Athin- Vulcanius, “ De literis et lingua Getarum ” 
ganoi,” mentioned at the outset of the (Leyden, 1542) ; Job Ludolf also paid some 
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attention to their vocabulary in the com- In the little town of Fiirstenau was a 
mentary to h:s “ Ethiopian History ” gravestone, erected on the vigil of St. 
published in 1691. The majority of Sebastian (19th January ), 1445, to the 
scholars agree that the name of the sect deceased " noble lord Sir Panuel, duke of 
of the Athmganer, the untouched, or those Egypt Minor and lord of the stag’s horn 
of another faith, has been transferred to in that country.” The coat of arms upon 
the gipsies (cingani). Others looked for the stone displayed a golden eagle 
their origin in Zeugitana, or Carthage, a _ crowned, and above the tilting 

province formed under Diocletian and ' helmet a crown with a stag. 

Constantine. Others, again, identified M * Another monument with a fan- 

them with the Zygians, Canaanites, tastic coat of arms existed in 

Saracens, Amorites and Jews, or regarded the neighbourhood of Backnang in Wiirt- 
them as the descendants of Chus, the emberg dated 145J, to the “ noble count 
son of Cham (Genesis x. 6). Peter of Kleinschild.” 

The Hungarian chronicler Pray made There is no doubt that the gipsies had 
a nearer guess at the truth in considering leaders, and that those who live in tents 
their first home to have been the former have leaders at the present day ; these 
Seljuk kingdom of Rum (Iconium), as the leaders have a dstinctive sign, such as an 



AN ENCAMPMENT OF THE FIRST GIPSIES IN CENTRAL EUROPE 
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gipsies call themselves Rom. On their 
first appearance many assumed that they 
were pilgrims from Egypt, who were 
performing a seven years’ penitential 
pilgrimage, in expiation of the refusal of 
their ancestors to receive the infant Christ 


in Egypt when he was fleeing from Herod 
. . with his parents. These and 

* . similar legends are related at 
Trib«t ** f^e present day by wandering 
gipsy tribes in Hungary and 
in the Balkan territories. Here we have 


an explanation of the tenacious adherence 
to the belief in their Egyptian origin. 
The gipsy leaders also contributed to the 
spread of this belief ; after 1400 they 
styled themselves “ kings,” “dukes,” or 
“ counts of Egypt Minor,” and appeared 
as rulers of distinction in every district. 


embroidered cloak, cloth, or goblet. The 
several tribes of the nomadic gpsies are 
also social units in so far as they are under 
the government oi one voivode. In practice 
they are nowhere tolerated in large hordes, 
and have consequently broken up into 
smaller independent communities or 
societies (“ mahlija," from “ mahlo ”= 
friend), under individual chieftains, the 
“ schaibidso.” In important cases these 
leaders appeal to the decision of the voivode, 
who may be spending his time with one or 
another tribe. The schaibidso is elected 
by the tribe, and the voivode confirms his 
appointment by eating bread and salt with 
him in public ; he then commands the 
mahlija in question to regard the schaibidso 
as his plenipotentiary. Among the nomadic 
gipsies the position of voivode is hereditary 
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at the present day ; if a minor should 

inherit, the position is occupied until his 

majority by one of his nearest relations. 

The installation of a voivode is a very 

simple ceremony. The voivode recites a 

form of oath, and is lifted up by his 

tribesmen while the women throw crab- 

apple seeds upon him, to keep away evil 

„ spirits. The voivode among 

ofA« t * ie nomaclic gipsies at the 

_ present day occupies a posi- 

Giw tiQn which is merely honour . 

able ; formerly every mahlija paid him a 
yearly tribute proportioned to the position 
and the number of its members. 

Various investigators have been misled 
by confusing the " Romany ” tongue with 
the “ thieves’ Latin ” of one country or 
another. It was, however, long suspected, 
and has now been definitely proved, that 
the home of the gipsy language — and 
therefore of the gipsies — is in the north- 
west of India. It belongs to the same 
group as the Dardu languages spoken in 
Kafiristan, Dardistan, Kashmir, and Little 
Tibet. 

The science of comparative philology 
has clearly proved the gipsies to be a 
branch of the Hindu nationality ; it has 
also shown us by what route the gipsies 
left India, and in what countries their 
migrations have been interrupted for a 
longer or shorter period. The causes 
which drove the gipsies to migration, and 
the date at which their wanderings began, 
are shrouded for ever in obscurity. It is, 
however, tolerably certain that more than 
one migration took place. Possibly we 
have here the explanation of the fact that 
in many countries where they are now 
naturalised they are divided into two or 
more castes. Individual advances or dis- 
ruptions may have taken place at an early 
date, while the first great movement or 
movements did not begin before the 
Christian era. The Persian and Armenian 
elements in the European dialects clearly 
In L«a o* s h° w that the gipsies must have 
a, “* made their way first through 
&• Arnba Armenia and Persia, and have 
remained a considerable time in 
those countries. They entered Persia 
under the Sassanid dynasty, and were 
given the marshy districts on the Lower 
Euphrates as a settlement. They readily 
made common cause with the Arab con- 

S rors ; but after the death of the 
ph Mamun in 833 they left their 
settlements, and disturbed the country by 
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their plurideripg raids, until Ojeif ibn 
Ambassa was obliged to bring them to 
reason by force of arms. 

The Armenian “ Bosha ” — that is, 
vagabonds — the gipsies of the Armenian 
faith (the Mohammedan gipsies of Asia 
Minor are known as “ Chingene," or 
“ Chinghian6 ”), who are chiefly to be 
found at Bujbat in the vilayet of Sivas, 
when not engaged in their favourite occu- 
pation of wandering, speak a language 
which possesses an unusually sparse voca- 
bulary — about 600 words in all ; no songs 
— but undoubtedly belongs to the Indian 
branch of the Aryan family of languages ; 
their chief occupation is sieve-making. 
Neither in Turkish nor in Russian Armenia, 
whither part of them have migrated since 
1828, do they bring their disputes before 
the state tribunals, but before the council 
of their elders, presided over by the Altho- 
pakal (expressly confirmed in office by the 
Porte ; formerly called Jamadar) ; in 
Russian Armenia he is associated with 
an Ustadar or secular caste-chieftain. 
From Armenia members of the gipsy 
nationality may have migrated to North 
Africa through Syria, and thence, though 
v , not before the nineteenth cen- 

Taitht * tuf y» to the centre an d north- 
Giptiei west South America, where, 
following the convenient water- 
ways, they infest one republic and town 
after another ; thus they visit Guayaquil 
in Ecuador every two or three years. 
Another and stronger division entered 
Europe through Phrygia and Lycaonia 
and across the Hellespont. Greece is to 
be regarded as the first European home of 
all the gipsies who are dispersed through- 
out Europe, including the Spanish. There 
is tolerable evidence for the presence of 
gipsies in Byzantium at the outset of the 
ninth century ; and in Crete in the year 
1322 we hear of them from the Franciscan 
Simon Simeonis. 

About 1398 the Venetian governor of 
Nauplion, Ottaviano Burno, confirmed the 
privileges granted by his predecessors to 
John, chieftain of the Acingani. The 
Venetians allowed the gipsies to settle in 
the Peloponnese on payment of certain 
dues. Many ruins still known asTyphtocas- 
tron — that is, Egyptian or gipsy fortress — 
remain as evidence of their occupation. 
German travellers in the second half of the 
fifteenth century report the presence of 
these “ Egyptian ” settlers. In Corfu 
“ Vageniti ” were* to be found before 




THE BREAKING UP OF A GIPSY ENCAMPMENT 

I- mm the p tinting l.y «hr John C.IUw'l, by pemnswoii of tin- 1 orporitl.m of M uuhwtrr 


J34^ ; about 1370-1373 there was a made by thrlastof hisprcdeccssois, Layko 

fully organised gipsy colony, the members (Vlad I.), to the monastery of St. Maria in 

of which are mentioned as being in the Tismana (Wallachia Minor) and to that of 

service of the barons, Theodoras Kavasilas St. Antonius, “ na Vodici ” and others. 

Nicol^ di Donato of Altavilla, and Bernard When Wallaihia afterwards became tribu- 

de Saint-Maurice. About 1386 a “ feud'im tary to the Turks, the gipsies may have 

Acinganorum ” was founded from this begun to migrate in large numbers to 
colony, first confened upon the Baron Transylvania and Hungary. Hence they 
Gianuli di Abitabulo, then in 1540 upon spiead over the whole of Europe. It was 
the scholar Antonio Eparco, who earned not until 1820-1830 that Alexander Ghika 
on a correspondence with Melanchthon ; relaxed the serfdom of the gipsies in 
> n 1563 it passed into the hands of the Wallachia, which was finally abolished on 
Count Theodora Trivoli. March 3rd, 1856. 

In the first half of the fourteenth cen- In the yeai 1417 the first gipsies 
tury those migrations in the Balkan Pen- appeared in the Hansa towns on the 
insula took place in the course of which North Sea and the Baltic. They produced 
the Albanians occupied Attica and the commendatory letters from the Emperor 
Peloponnese, while numerous Armenian Sigismund, and repeated the story of their 
families settled in Moldavia and many Egyptian origin and their seven years’ 
Roumanians migrated to the slopes of penitential pilgrimage, and thus gained 
Mount Pindus ; at that moment a large the support both of Church and State as 
number of the gipsies began to advance well as that of private individuals. In 
into Wallachia. They must have been 1418 we find them also in Switzerland, 
settled in the country by 1370 for in 1387 However, this friendly reception was soon 
the Hospodar Mircea the Old confirmed a followed by persecution, in accordance 
donation of forty Zalassi, or tent, gipsies with the somewhat barbarous spirit of Hie 
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age. It was not so much the actual mis- lonely comer of the village churchyard or 
deeds or the annoying presence of the at the edge of some secluded wood the 
strangers as their unusual customs that corpse is interred, and the spot is marked 
attracted the attention of the authorities, with a curious post, shaped like a wedge. 
It was also to the prejudice of this miser- the upper end of which is hardly visible 
able and harmless race that they came above the surface of the ground, while 
from districts more or less in possession of the lower end almost touches the head of 
the Turks. They were regarded as the the corpse. 

... . advance guard or as the This custom is connected with an 

f Ckri s Pi es “hereditary older use, now disappearing, in accordance 

o ****** enem j es 0 f Christendom. with which the relatives took away the 
Thus, the recess of 1479 of head of the corpse after a certain time, 
the German imperial diet proclaimed, buried it elsewhere and drove the post 
“ with regard to those who are called deep into the earth in its place — solely 
gipsies and constantly traverse the land, for the purpose of hastening the process 
seeing that we have evidence to show of putrefaction. Only after complete 
that the said gipsies are the spies and putrefaction of the body, according to 
scouts of the enemy of Christianity, we gipsy belief, can the soul enter the 
command that they are not to be suffered “ kingdom of the dead ” where it then 
to enter or to settle in the country, and lives a life analogous to that of earth, 
every authority shall take due measures Gipsies may have been surprised in the 
to prevent such settlement and at the performance of this custom, and have 
next assembly shall bring forward such been consequently accused of eating the 
further measures as may seem advisable.” corpse. 

In the following year the diet of Freiburg By degrees the gipsies advanced from 
declared the gqisies outlaws — that is to Germany over the neighbouring parts of 
say, the murderer of a gipsy went East and Northern Europe. They entered 
unpunished. . Poland and Lithuania in 

However, the gipsies were steadily rein- f * the reign of Vladislav II. 

forced by new arrivals from Hungary, ni .. v .. .. Jagellon. In 1501 King 

and these measures produced little effect. p y * Alexander I. granted a 
In any case, it was found necessary to charter to Vasil, the “woyt cyganski.” 
renew them in the recess of the diets of The diet of 1557 ordered the expulsion of 
1500, 1544, 1548, and 1577. On September the strangers, and this decree was repeated 
20th, 1701, the Emperor Leopold declared in 1565, 1578, and 1618. The gipsies, 
that on the reappearance of the gipsies however, found life in this country very 
" the most drastic measures would be taken tolerable. They were governed by a leader 
against them.” A worthy counterpart to of their own, whose position was confirmed 
this decree is the regulation of the Count by the King of Poland and by Prince 
of Reuss, published on July 13th, 1711, Radziwill in Lithuania. The last of these 
and made more stringent on December gipsy “ kings ” was Jan Marcinkiewicz, 
12th, 1713, and May 9th, 1722, to the who died about 1790, and was recognised 
effect that “ all gipsies found in the as “ king ” in 1778 by Karol Stanislaw 
territory of Reuss were to be shot down Radziwill. In 1791 they were given 
on the spot.” settlements in Poland. 

Every conceivable crime was laid to the At the outset of the sixteenth century 
charge of the gipsies ; among other the gipsies entered Finland and also the 
Unj««t accusations it was said that north of Russia. Catharine II. put an 
Q ipiy they • exhumed dead bodies end to their nomadic existence by 
Ex«cation* to satisfy their craving for settling them on the crown lands, with a 
human flesh. In consequence guaranteed immunity from taxation for 
of a charge of this nature, forty-five four years. Many of them are living in 
gipsies were unjustly executed in 1782 in Bessarabia, at Bjelgorod, and in the 
the county of Hont in North-west Hun- neighbourhood of Taganrog ; but these 
gary. The accusation is based upon a South Russian gipsies generally came into 
misunderstanding of their funeral customs, the country through Roumania, and not 
in which the strongest characteristic of by the circuitous route through Poland, 
gipsy religious sentiment, the feeling of They met with far worse treatment in 
fear, is vigorously emphasised. In a Sweden ; the first mention of them in that 
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country belongs to 1572. In 1662 they 
were banished by a royal decree which 
ordered the execution of any gipsy who 
returned. A Moravian decree of 1590 is 
couched in similar terms. Christian III. 
of Denmark, where the strangers had been 
known since 1420, issued a decree ordering 
them to leave the country within three 

Tfcc Wtndcren ™ nths ; After Frederick II. 
1a had reiterated this order in 

uulSeotlMd I 5 bi, Denmark was soon 

freed from the intruders. 
More fortunate was the fate of those 
scattered bodies who reached England 
about 1450 and Scotland about 1492 ; in 
spite of their proscription by Henry VIII. 
in 1531, and the decrees of his daughters 
Mary and Elizabeth, their numbers in- 
creased considerably. They were subject 
to a " king ” from the Lee family ; the last 
of these, King Joseph Lee, died in 1884. 
In 1827 a society was formed in England 
to improve the position of the gipsies. 

In most of the Romance countries the 
gipsies met with an unfriendly reception 
so soon as they arrived. In 1422 they 
entered Italy (Bologna), but abandoned 
the country in a few years, as the clergy 
opposed them both in word and deed. 
The band which appeared in France in 1447 
was allowed only five years of peace. 
When the gipsies plundered the little 
town of La Cheppe in the north-east of 
Chilons-sur-Marnc, they were driven out 
by the peasants. In scattered bodies they 
travelled about the country until 1504. 
The first decree of banishment was then 
issued against them, and was repeated with 
greater stringency in 1539. Their exter- 
mination by fire and sword was decreed 
by the Parliament of Orleans in 1560, and 
was actually carried out by Louis XIII. 
and Louis XIV. 

Only a small proportion of the gipsies 
weie able to find refuge among the 
Basques, who had been visited by 
individual gipsies as early as 1538. But 
3 p«i*'a * n t ^ ie “8^* °f December 6th, 
Favourable 1 ® 02 > the gipsies in that 
Frrrptiiin country were taken prisoners, 
with few exceptions, by the 
order of the prefect of the Basses Pyrenees 
and shipped to Africa. In Spain a band 
of gipsies appeared near Barcelona in 1447, 
and met with a favourable reception. They 
suffered little or no harm from the decree 
of banishment issued by Ferdinand the 
Catholic in 1499 and repeated in 1539, 1586, 
1619, or from the prohibition of Philip IV. 
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in 1633, extended in 1661 and 1663, against 
their use of their own language and their 
nomadic habits. Greater, from another 
point of view, was the influence of the 
regulations of Charles III., of September 
19th, 1783. To those gipsies who renounced 
the use of their “ gerigonza " (gipsy 
language), wandering habits, and dress, 
this decree granted toleration ; it threw 
open all office's to them, and allowed them 
to practise any trade, thereby furthering 
the process of denationalisation. In 
Southern Spain they continue a highly 
satisfactory existence at the present day. 

Hungary and Transylvania formed the 
second resting-place, and in a sense the 
new home of the gipsies in Europe. They 
must have reached these countries shortly 
alter 1400, for as early as 1416 gipsies 
from Hungary are found in Moravia, 
Bohemia, and Silesia, and in the rest of 
Germany in 1417. Those who wandered 
to Germany brought letters of commenda- 
tion from the Hungarian Palatine Nicholas 
Gara to Constance, where the Emperor 
Sigismund was staying at that time ; he 
was thus induced to grant them the charter 
Huaiariaa previously mentioned — its 
existence is confirmed by a 

to*. ©Sto. letter of the Hungarian Count 
to th. Gipuea Thurz6 of the ye | r i6i6 ^ 

gipsies who were left in Hungary and 
Transylvania enjoyed certain privileges, 
like the Roumanians and Jews who pos- 
sessed no land, as “ serfs of the king,” in 
so far as their settlement upon private 
property was conditional upon the royal 
consent. As armourers they also enjoyed 
the special favour of the ecclesiastical and 
secular authorities. Thus, on September 
23rd, 1476, King Matthias allowed the 
town of Hermannstadt to employ the 
gipsies upon necessary works; and on 
April 8th, 1487, he ordered the voivode to 
leave undisturbed those gipsies who had 
been conceded to the people of Hermann- 
stadt. 

In 1496, Vladislav II. granted a 
charter to the voivode Thomas Polgar, 
whereby he and his people were to be left 
unmolested, as they were then preparing 
munitions of war for Sigismund, Bishop of 
Funfkirchen. As in Poland, the dignity 
of gipsy king had been conferred upon 
nobles before 1731, so also in Transylvania 
and Hungary the ruler chose the chief 
voivode of the gipsies from the ranks of the 
nobility. In Transylvania the position 
was usually occupied by one nobleman. 
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and at times by two. In Hungary, on the 
other hand, there were always four chief 
voivodes, whose seats were Raab, Levi, 
Szatmar, and Kaschau. The gipsies were 
under their jurisdiction, and were obliged 
to pay a poll-tax of one florin a year. 
Under Peter Vallou, who was made 
chief voivode of Transylvania by Prince 
George Rakoczy, and even allowed to 
take the oath, the position was abolished 
by law. 

From the date of their first appearance 
in the Theiss and Carpathian districts, 
the gipsies were especially famous as 
musicians. In this capacity they found 
employment at the courts of the princes 
and magnates; in 1525 they were even 
“ installed ” at the national assembly of 
Hatvan as musicians. Their yearning, 
heartrending melodies, composed, as it 
were, of passionate sighs, are played with 
incomparable purity, certainty and feel- 
ing. Soon this romantic people acquired 
a privileged position among the Hun- 
garians ; noble and citizen, peasant and 
student, alike delighted in the sound of a 
gipsy violin. These poetic nomads remain 
one of the most interesting features both 
_ „ .of the Hungarian plains and 
The Noma ■ f th Transylvanian forests. 

The fame of such s ip s y 
musicians as Bama, Berkes, 
Bihari, Patikasus, Racz, Salamon, or of 
the female violinist Zinka Panna, soon 
extended far beyond the frontiers. 

Here, also in Transylvania and Hungary, 
are to be found the truest lyric poets 
among the gipsies, men living in joyful 
seclusion from the world, or considering 
the world only in the light of their own 
experience. The existence of a ballad 
poetry among the gipsies had long been 
denied, without due consideration of the 
fact that a people of such high musical 
talent could not fail to possess a store of 
ballads. 

It is difficult to imagine anything 
more perfect than these lyrics, which are 
to be found among the wandering gipsies 
of Hungary and the Balkan territories 
by those who will take the pains to search. 
The authorship of these songs is unknown ; 
•hey come forth from the people, and 
remain a national possession. One poetess 
only has left 250 gipsy poems in writing, the 
Servian wandering gipsy, Gima Ranjicic, 
who died in 1891. Beauty and educa- 
tion were the curse of her hfe. A reader 
of her poems published in a German trans- 


lation can reconstruct a life of suffering, of 
desperate struggle, and unfulfilled hope. 
Beyond this, the intellectual achievements 
of the gipsies are tew. Whether the 
Madonna painter Antonio de Solari, 
known as II Zingaro (about 1382-1455), is 
to be accounted a gipsy is a matter of 
doubt. The gipsy women earn a fair 

u . amount of money by the practice 

Fortvme- °* incantations, fortune-telling, 
T « 1 u I* caf d pfcy- anc * and enjoy 

1 a reputation among the villagers 
as leeches and magicians. In the belief 
of this outcast people there are women, 
and sometimes men, in possession of 
supernatural powers, either inherited or 
acquired. Most of the female magicians 
(chohalji ; also known as “ good women,” 
latche romni) have been trained by their 
mothers from early childhood, and have 
inherited the necessary prestige. They 
play a considerable part in all the family 
festivals of the wandering gipsies. 

In other countries these restless strangers 
have been forced to settle down ; but 
most of the gipsies in Hungary, in the 
Balkans (the Mohammedan Zapdri), and 
in America continue their nomadic 
existence at the present day, almost 
invariably within the limits of one country 
or nationality; hence they are able to 
maintain their ancient customs more or 
less unchanged. But in these countries the 
governments have taken a truly benevolent 
interest in the gipsies, and have done their 
best to make them a civilised race. Thus, 
by a regulation of November 13th, 1761, 
the Queen-empress Maria Theresa ordered 
the name “ gipsy ” to be changed tp that 
of “ new Hungarian ” (in Magyar, uj 
'magyarok) and the gipsies to be settled 
in the Banate. The authorities built 
them huts, and gave them seed, and even 
cattle ; but as soon as the supplies were 
consumed the objects of this benevolence 
started again upon their wanderings. Only 
a small body remained and became a settled 
industrial community. On 
The Wetted November 29th, 1767, 

Benevolence of Marfa Theresa issued an- 
M»n» There.* othef an( j more stringent 
edict, to the effect that the gipsy children 
were to be taken away and brought up by 
“ Christian ” people at the expense of the 
state, while the marriage of gipsies was 
absolutely prohibited. This edict pro- 
duced little or no effect in comparison with 
the trouble involved. On October 9th, 
1783, Joseph II. issued a “ general regula- 
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tion ” containing the following severe 
conditions : gipsy children were not to 
run about naked in public places, and were 
.to be taken early to school and to church. 
All children above four years oi age must 
be redistributed every two years among 
the neighbouring communities in order to 
secure diversity of instruction. Adults 
were strictly prohibited from wandering ; 
even the settled gipsies were only to visit 
the yearly market under special super- 
vision. They were forbidden to trade as 
horse-dealers. The use of their language 
was forbidden under a penalty of twenty 
strokes, and intermarriage was strictly 
prohibited. 

In the first half of the nineteenth 


1870. Little effect was produced by the 
decree of the Hungarian ministry of the 
interior prohibiting vagrancy, issued on 
July 9th, 1867. The Archduke Joseph, 
who was well acquainted with the nomadic 
gipsies, settled several families, but in less 
than ten years they had all deserted their 
new home. The gipsies have a kind of 
“ residence ” in Dehreczin, formerly a 
pure Magyar town. A few years ago the 
Hungarian Government announced their 
intention of taking the work of settlement 
in hand with greater seriousness. 

Numbers of gipsies settle down every 
year urrder the pressure of circumstances. 
Thus, not only in Hungary, but also in the 
other countries of Europe, with the 



A GIPSY ENCAMPMENT IN SCOTLAND 
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centufy political confusion and attempts 
to secure freedom so entirely occupied the 
attention of the state that it was impos- 
sible to deal further with the gipsy problem. 
Attempts to settle the gipsies were made 
by private individuals. Bishop John Ham 
opened a gipsy school at Szatmar in 1857, 
and the priest, Ferdinand Farkas, founded 
an educational institution at Neuhausel ; 
both experiments speedily came to an 
end. The efforts of the Servian govern- 
ment to put an end to the wanderings of 
the Mohammedan tent gipsies, or gurbeti, 
were more successful between i860 and 


possible exception of Roumania, the 
number of gipsies is decreasing every year. 
In 1895 there were only 12,000 in the 
whole of the British Islands. In Prussia, 
where they were left in comparative peace 
until the ordinance of 1872, there are 
hardly 11,000 ; noteworthy are the small 
colonies which have survived in Lorraine 
from the French period in the parishes of 
Barenthal, Wiesenthal, and Gotzenbruck. 
To-day there may be about nihe hundred 
thousand gipsies in Europe and at least 
as many again in the other continents of 
the world. Heinrich von Wlislocki 
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L!A HUNGARY ZU 

BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

THE MAGYARS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


E district occupied by the modern 
state ot Hungaiy was, long liefore the 
arrival of the Magyars (pronounced 
Madyars), a beaten track for immigrating 
nations and a battlefield and resting- 
place for the most different races. The 
valleys of Hungary breathed something 
of the attraction of primeval life. Power- 
ful fortresses rose at an early period in 
the frontier districts, protecting the 
main roads. Long ago Kelts and Thracians 
invaded these districts and founded a 
kind of civilisation. The Romans then 
occupied the west and south, and in the 
course of two centuries created a flourish- 
ing community. The waves of the great 
migration, however, swept away the 
Roman settlers, together with the few 
barbarians inhabiting the country, into 
other districts. The Roman legions retired 
to Italy before the advancing Huns. 

After the death of Attila, in 453 a.d., his 
kingdom fell to pieces ; the Huns were 
incorporated with other races and dis- 
appeared from the scene. Goths, Gcpids 
and Langobards now maintained their 
position for a longer or shortei time upon 
the arena and destroyed what scanty 
remnants of Roman civilisation had sur- 
_ vived. These Teutonic hordes 

/»**!.**• were thei r turn driven out 
Horde* * ne hy the Avars, who occupied 
* 8 the eastern frontiers from 626, 
notwithstanding their defeat, until the 
Frankish Emperor Charles broke their 
power in 803. Their deserted territory 
was occupied by Slav nomads and some 
Bulgarians, together with the remnants 
of the Avars, until the end of the ninth 
century, when # it was seized by the nation, 
A 


one of whose names it was henceforward 
to retain. The name “ Hungarian ” has 
no connection with the Huns. Ungari is 
is merely a variant of Ungri = I'gri, 
Ugrians. 

Probably the Magyars were originally 
settled in the south of Ingrid, on the Isim, 
Irtish, Om, and in the wooded steppes ot 
Baraba, but at an early period were 
driven into the districts between the 
_ . . Caspian and the Black Seas, 
where they settled between the 
w Don and the Kuban, and be- 

R “ came a fishing jieople. On this 
hypothesis they are a genuine branch o( 
the Ugrian group of the Mongolian race, to 
which the Fins and the true Bulgarians 
belonged. It was the influence of their 
Hun neighbours that first induced these 
Ugrijms to adopt cattle-breeding, an 
hereditary occupation of the Turkish 
nomads. The bracing effect of the dangers 
which threatened them on every side as 
they pushed forward in the vanguard of 
their race gradually changed their national 
character, with the result that they were 
eventually inferior to no Turkish nation 
in political capacity. 

For a long period the Magyars paused 
in their migrations and settled in the 
plains on the Lower Don, where they 
had their chief market town in Karch. 
Muslim ben Abu Muslim ab-Garmi (about 
830-845), and other Arabs constantly 
confused the Magyars with the Bashkirs, 
who resembled them in nationality and 
name, and were settled eastward of the 
Pechenegs in the steppes between the 
Ural and Caspian seas, bounded on the 
north by the Isgil Bulgarians on the 
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Kama ; to this confusioq is due the 
hypothesis, long vigorously supported, of 
a Magna Hungaria ” in South-east Russia 
as the first home of the Magyars. 

The truth is that their district, which 
lay upon the Maeotis, bordered that of 
wk • tk t ^ e Alans, Khazars and Bul- 
n * r * * garians, and extended to the 
C*ae*fVom Kuban on north-west end of 
the Caucasus ; it was known as 
“ Lebedia ” to Constantine VII. Porphy- 
rogennetos. About 833 these Western 
Turkish Khazars found themselves so 
oppressed by the Magyars that they ap- 
plied for protection to the Emperor 
Theophilus. The result was the construc- 
tion of a fortified trench 
and the building of the 
brick fortress of Sarkel 
on the Don. Cut off 
in this direction by the 
Khazars, the Magyars 
removed to the Lower 
Danube in 839-840, 
where they intervened 
in the Bulgarian and 
Greek struggles. 

Soon we find them 
loosely dependent upon 
the Khazars. However, 
when these latter, in 
alliance with the Guzcs 
of the Sea of Aral, 
drove the Pechenegs 
from their possessions 
between Atil and Jajyk 
this movement proved 
unfavourable for the 
Magyars, for the 
Pechenegs had been 
little weakened, and 
now appeared in a 
hostile attitude upon 
the Don , the Magyars, 
therefore, about 862, turned 
upon Lebedia. which was henceforward 
closed against them, and established 
themselves to the west of the Dnieper, 
on the Bug and Dniester. This new 
home is repeatedly referred to as Atei- 
kuzu. The khan of the Khazars was 
equally hard pressed, and made a proposal 
to Lebedias, the first tribal chieftain of the 
Magyars in Chelandia, to become prince 
of the Magyars under his supremacy. 
He, however, declined the proposal. 

Although hemmed in by the Khazars 
and Magyars, the power of the Pechenegs 
grew rapidly. After the years 880-890 
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ARPAD, THE LEADER OF THE MAGYARS 
Chosen by the chieftsios as the leader of their race, 
by concluding- a “ blood-treaty," each chief making: 
a wound in nia own arm and drinking the blood. 

their backs 


the Magyars found it impossible to con- 
tinue their marauding expeditions east- 
ward ; for this reason they abandoned 
Atelkuzu, which had lost its value for 
them, and had become absolutely unsafe 
in the east upon the Dnieper, and moved 
further westward in 889. This second 
and final forced movement of the Magyars 
from the north shore of the Black Sea is 
of importance in the history of the world ; 
driven forward by the Pechenegs, and 
also from the Balkan Peninsula, which at 
the invitation of the Byzantines they had 
devastated in 894, from the Pruth and 
Sereth, to meet with expulsion in 895 from 
the bold Bulgarian Symeon, the Magyars 
in 896 pushed their way 
like a wedge amid the 
South - east European 
Slavs ; here they re 
mained and developed 
their civilisation, and 
for a thousand years 
continued to occupy 
this position. 

The Magyars ad- 
vanced into the dis- 
tricts of the Theiss and 
Danube, across the 
North Carpathians, 
through the pass of 
Vereczke. It is said 
that the chieftains of 
the several races — to- 
gether with Arpad and 
his son Liuntis, who 
ruled the predominant 
tribe of the Kabars, 
Kursan is also men- 
tioned — executed a 
closer form of agree 
ment upon this journey - 
choosing Arpad as their 
leader, they concluded a 
“ blood-treaty ” by catching blood from 
their arms in a basm and drinking it. The 
nomadic races who had spent their pre- 
vious existence on the steppes of Hungary 
were at once attracted by the flat country 

H . which surrounded them in 

Ckoie T W ** *h e i r new home in Pannonia, 
Blood.tr.kty" wi * h §J eat expanses its 
pellucid atmosphere, and its 
lack of colour. Like every steppe people, 
they were accustomed to live in a state of 
warfare, and depended partly uponthe booty 
which they were able to extort from their 
settled neighbours by the’.r bold cavalry 
raids. Some time, however, before their 
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appearance in the plains of the Theiss they 
had progressed beyond the savagery of a 
primitive race. 

The occupation of this new home was 
effected without difficulty ; there was, in 
fact, no one to bar the way. The scanty 
population was soon incorporated with 
the new arrivals, who first settled in the 
plains of the lowlands, where they found 
abundant pasturage for their herds of 
horses and cattle. From this base of 
operations they then extended their rule 
towards the natural frontiers of the region 
they occupied. Their only conflicts took 
place on tne north-west, in the district of 
the Waag River, and finally Moravia 
Major succumbed to 
their attacks in 906. 

The several chieftains 
settled with their tribes 
in the places appointed 
to them, and built them- 
selves castles, which 
served as central points 
both for defence and 
for economic exploita- 
tion. Arpad himself 
took possession of 
Attila’s castle, in the 
ruins of which, accord- 
ing to the somewhat 
unreliable Gesta Hun- 
garorum of the anony- 
mous secretary of King 
Bela, the Hungarians 
" held their daily festi- 
vals ; they sat in rows 
in the palace of Attila, 
and the sweet tones of 


Death 

of 

Arpad 



Central Europe terror-stricken for half a 
century ; then, laden with rich booty and 
slaves, they returned home. 'I he Czechs, 
who had become the neighbours of the 
Magyars after the fall of Moravia, often 
suffered from their raids. On J uly 5 th , 907, 
the Bavarians experienced a 
severe blow. After 924 a Magyar 
division from Venice appears to 
have joined in a piratical raid, 
conducted by the Emir Thamar of Tarsus ; 
others made their way to Galicia and An- 
dalusia about 943. Neither the death of 
Arpad, in 907, nor the defeat inflicted upon 
them in 933 by the German king Henry the 
Fowler put an end to their extensive raids ; 

in 934, in alliance with 
or under the rule of 
some hordes of Peche- 
negs, part of whom had 
been converted to 
Mohammedanism about 
915, they undertook an 
invasion of the East 
Roman Empire, ujion a 
scale which reminds one 
of the tvpical crusade; 
they dei astated the 
boundary fortress of 
Valandar and advanced 
to the walk ol Con- 
stantinople. In 943 and 
948 this attempt was 
repeated upon a similar 
scale. It was not until 
955, when they suffered 
a dreadful defeat at 
Augsburg and lost the 
East Mark of Germany 


haros and shawms and lor the second time, 

narps ana snawms ana F0UNDER 0F TH e Hungarian kingdom , considerable 

(he songs of the singers with the rule of Ge*», great grandson of Arpad, tnai a consiueraine 

sounded before them.” ^ 0 “^n«fh" L hSU5T??A*.*£K transformation took 

Mm^trek wnp Jhp ex- king of Hongirr from 097 till 1038, consolidated pla.ee 111 tne intelieCtUa.1 

ploits of fallen heroes the klnedom of whicb he wa ‘ the reil creitor ‘ and social life of the 
to the accompaniment of the lute, and Magyar nation. Contact with foreigners, 


story-tellers related legends of the 
heroes of old. 

The warlike spirit of the brave Hun- 
garians found, however, little satisfaction 
u in this peaceful occupation. 

Ma«y« r toa They invaded Upper Italy in 

U*IUly 8 99> 9?U 924. 941-942, 047 and 
y 951, Saxony in 915, Central 
and even South Italy in the winter of 
121 ; in 922, 926, and 937 they raided 
iurgundy ; South-west Franconia in 924, 
937, and 951, and Suabia in 937. Advancing 
upon their hardy steeds they ravaged 
and plundered far and wide. They held 


even by way of enmity, and in particular 
the large immigration of foieign Slavs, who 
had amalgamated with the Hungarian 
nation, had brought about a new state 
of affairs, and convinced the upper classes 
that no nation could live by military 
power alone in the midst of peaceful 
nationalities. The great grandson of 
Arpad, ‘‘the duke” Geza (972 to 997), 
accepted Christianity. His government 
marks the point at which the Hungarians 
passed from the simple conditions of life 
in their heathen nomad state to the posi- 
tion of a settled nation. 
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When Wajk, the son of Geza, who was 
baptised as Stefan I., ascended the throne 
in 997, he found the path already pre- 
pared ; in the course of four decades he 
was able to complete the work of civilisa- 
tion begun by his father, and to secure for 
Hungary a position among the nationalities 
of Europe. With statesmanlike insight he 
joined, not the Greek, but the 
_ * *“ „ Roman Church, and thereby 
to It *« I**"*"* threw open his country to 
the new intellectual move- 
ment which was beginning to stir the West. 
His German wife, Gisela, a daughter of the 
Bavarian duke Henry II. who died in 995, 
was his faithful supporter in these labours. 
The Pope, Silvester II. (999-1003), in 
recognition of his services to Christianity, 
in 1000 conferred upon him the dignity 
of king together with extraordinary eccle- 
siastical privileges for himself and his 
successors. By the foundation of monas- 
teries and bishoprics Stefan laid a firm 
basis for the organisation of the Roman 
Church in Hungary. Many tribal chieftains 
certainly took up arms against these 
innovations, but Christianity took firm 
root after a shoit time. In particular, 
the worship of the Virgin Mary was rapidly 
popularised, owing to her easy identifica- 
tion with their own Nagyasszony, the 
“ mother of the gods.” 

King Stefan also introduced innovations 
in military, judicial, and economic insti- 
tutions. He effected nothing less than a 
revolution in the domestic and public 
life of his subjects. To hint is due the 
division of the country into comitates or 
counties. In spite of the fact that his 
Constructive activity was directed chiefly 
to works of peace, he was forced on several 
occasions to take up arms. After a vic- 
torious campaign against the Pechenegs 
and Micczyslav II. ot Poland, the suc- 
cessor of Boleslav Chabri, he was obliged 
to measure his strength, after 1030, with the 
German emperor, Conrad II., and in the 
G peace of 1031 was able to ex- 
w*knf* tend his kingdom westwards 

beyond the Fischa to the 
Salat Stefan and Danube . The 

remainder of his life the great king spent in 
mourning for the loss of his son Emerich. 
On August 15th, 1038, the real creator of 
the Hungarian kingdom ended his laborious 
existence ; deeply revered by his people, 
he was canonised by the Church in 1087. 
Stefan the Saint was succeeded by 
Peter Orseolo (1038-1041 and 1044-1046), 
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Samuel Aba (1041-1044), Andreas I. 
(1046 to December, 1060), and Bela I. 
(1060-1063), whose daughter Sophie is 
regarded by the Askanians, the Hohen- 
stauffen, the Guelfs, and the Wittels- 
bachs as their common ancestor. Then 
followed Salomon from X063 to 1074 — he 
married in 1063 Judith, or Sophie, the 
daughter of the Emperor Henry III. 
and of Agnes of Poitou — and Geza I. 
(1074-1077). During this period develop- 
ment was impeded by quarrels about 
the succession, and internal disturbances. 
The efforts of the German Empire to 
maintain the supremacy which had been 
secured over Hungary in 1044 came to 
an end in 1052 with the fruitless siege 
of Pressburg undertaken by the Emperor 
Henry III. ; the campaign of Henry IV. 
in 1074 was equally unproductive of 
definite result. The last efforts of 
heathendom were crushed with the sup- 
pression of a revolt begun by the heathen 
population under their tribal chieftain 
Vatha, killed 1046, and his reputed son 
Janos, who died about xobo. 

St. Ladislaus I. (1077- August 29th, 
1095) and Koloman the author (1095- 

. , IH4) were able to continue the 
b 1 reforming work of Stefan. To- 
_ . wards the end of the eleventh 

d century Hungary occupied an 
important position among the independent 
states of Europe. St. Ladislaus, who 
survived in Hungarian legend as a type 
of bravery and knightly character, in- 
corporated the inland districts of Croatia 
with his kingdom, founded a bishopric 
at Agram in 1091, and divided his new 
acquisition into counties. His successor, 
Koloman, whose interests were primarily 
scholastic and ecclesiastical, though he 
also turned his attention to legislation, 
subdued the Dalmatian towns with the 
object of erecting a barrier against the 
growing power of Venice. From this time 
Croatia has remained a component part 
of the Hungarian territory. 

While the empire was extending -its 
boundaries westward, the eastern frontier 
was troubled by the Cumanians. In 
1091, when the authorities were occupied 
with Croatia, this nation made a devasta- 
ting invasion into Hungary ; Ladislaus 
captured most of them in two campaigns, 
and settled - them in the districts of the 
Theiss. He did his best to introduce 
security of property. In the momentous 
struggle between the P6pe and the 
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empire he promised to support the Roman 
Church against the Emperor Henry IV., 
but was far-sighted enough to take no 
direct part in t he quarrel. In the year 1 192 
he was canonised. During the govern- 
ment of Koloman, the first Crusaders, 
led by Count Emiko of Leiningen, marched 
through the land in disorderly array, and 
were for that reason driven beyond the 
frontier, while a friendly reception was 
extended to Godfrey do Bouillon. 

After the death of Koloman, his weak- 
minded .and dissipated son Stefan II. 
occupied the throne from 1116 to 1131 ; 
during his government the Venetians 
recovered the 
larger part of the 
Dalmatian dis- 
trict. When he 
died without 
issue, the Hun- 
garians sub- 
mitted to Bela II. 

(1131.-1x41), who, 
together with his 
father, Duke 
Almos of Croatia, 
had been pre- 
viously blinded 
by King Koloman 
for participation 
i 11 a revolt. 

Hardly had the 
blind king 
entered upon lus 
g o v e rnment 
when the count ly 
was invaded by 
Bones, the son 
of Koloman by 
a Russian wife, 

Eufemia, w h u 
had b 

divorced tinK 

adultery. Kories complexion, impulsive temperament, 
was supported by the Polish Duke 
Boleslav III., who was put to flight by the 
German troops of the king. 

On the death of Bela 1 1 . his son Gcza II., 
who was a minor, came to the throne (1141 
to May, nfu), and Borics then attempted 
to secure the help of the 
Crusaders, who were passing 
through Hungary. However, 
the Emperor Conrad and King 
Louis VII. declined to support this 
hazardous project. Borics now fled to 
the Byzantine Emperor Manuel. This 
ruler had inspired further life into the 


Cruaadera 

in 

Hungary 


decaying Byzantine Empire, and was 
attempting to make Gicek influence once 
more prepondeTantin the BalkanPeninsul'a. 
As Hungary stood in the way of his plans 
Byiaativm’a att «npted to undermine 

Intrigue. Again. t her independence by every 
Hungary means in his power. At the 

instigation of Borics he in- 
vaded the south of Hungary, hut was driven 
back by Geza II. and forced to make peace. 
Borics afterwards met his death at the 
head of Greek troops in a conflict with the 
Cumanians. The Emperor Matuiel now 
took the Dukes Stefan and Ladislaus 
under his protection ; they had sought 
reiugc with him 
alter revolting 
against their 
brother Geza in 
1158. Under this 
ruler took place 
the first great 
migration of the 
Germans to 
Northern Hun- 
gary and Tran- 
sj lvania. On the 
death of Geza 
the Hungarian 
tin one naturally 
fell by inheritance 
to his son Stefan 
III. (11(11-1172), 
hut Manuel by 
means of bribery 
secured the elec- 
tion of his favour- 
ite Ladislaus II. 
in ixf)2. After 
his early death 
the Emperor 
the ancient Magyars Manuel brought 

leople, said to be_a branch of the Mongolian forward Stcfail 

the other 

and intense patriotic" feeling." brother of Geza, 
as an opposition king; Stefan, how- 
ever, was sjieedily abandoned by his sup- 
porters and overthrown by Stefan III. in 
11(14, * n alliance with the Premyslid 
Vladislav II. Manuel concluded peace 
with Stefan III. and took his brother 
Bela to Constantinople to be educated. 

The danger which Byzantium threatened 
to the Hungarian Empire came to an end 
in 1180, with the death of the Emperor 
Manuel ; shortly before that date he had 
given Hungary a king in the person of 
Bela III. (1172 to April 20th, 119b), who 
used his Greek education solely for the 
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benefit of the people. Bela III. recovered 
the Dalmatian districts and Syrmia from 
the Venetians, and occupied Galicia for 
some time. By his marriage with Mar- 
garet, the sister of Philip Augustus of 
France, French customs were introduced 
into Hungary. Andreas II., the son of 
Bela III. (1205-1235), overthrew his brother 
_ . Emerich, who died in the middle 

Ciom. of September, 1204, and, also his 
son Ladislaus III., who died on 
Introduced May 7th> I20? in Vienna, and 

undertook a crusade on his own account in 
1217. On his return home he lived in a 
continual state of dissension with his 
nobles. After a long struggle, in which 
the malcontents, under the leadership of 
Benedict Bor, otherwise Bank ban, killed 
the Queen Gertrude in 1213, Andreas II. 
issued the “ Golden Bull ” — a piece of 
legislation of the first importance to the 
Hungarian constitution. By this measure 
he broke the power of the counts and gave 
extensive privileges to the ecclesiastical 
and secular nobility of lower lank, secur- 
ing to the latter a permanent influence 
upon government legislation and adminis- 
tration. 

Under the government of his son, Bela 
IV. (1235-1270). the Mongols of Batu 
invaded the country in March, 1241, 
and spread appalling devastation for a 
year. The Austrian duke, Frederick II. 
the Valiant, the last of the Babenbergs, 
meanwhile occupied the West and plun- 
dered the treasures of Queen Maria, who 
had taken refuge with him. After the 
departure of the invading hordes the 
king returned home from Dalmatia, and 
with the help of the Knights of St. John 
soon restored prosperity and undertook 
a campaign against the Austrian duke, 
who fell,. leaving no issue, in the battle of 
Vienna Neustadt on J une 15th, 1246. Bela 
IV. now occupied his valuable heritage, 
but in July, 1260, was forced to divide it 
with the Bohemian king, Premsyl Ottokar 
n — II., and finally to renounce it 
S«pr«» My ( H nt ’ re, y Slnc f the power of 

Hv&stry Bohemia extended to the 

Adriatic Sea, and in Germany 
the “ dreadful period without an emperor ” 
of the interregnum had begun. 

Ladislaus IV. (1272-1290), the son of 
Stefan V. (1270-1272), and a grandson 
of Bela IV., helped the Hapsburg ruler to 
win a victory for Ottokar at Diirnkrut on 
August 26th, 1278, and then wasted his 
time in dissipation and feasting with the 
3x18 


Cumanians, to whom he was related 
through his mother, the daughter of a 
Ciimanian chief. He was hardly able to 
expel the Tartar invaders. On August 
31st, 1290, he was murdered by a company 
of his dearest friends, the Cumanians. 
Rudolf of Hapsburg made an unjustifiable 
attempt to hand over Hungary to his son 
Albert, as a vacant fief of the empire ; 
his real object, however, was to secure 
concessions in that quarter. 

The male line of the house of Arpad 
became extinct after Andreas III. He 
was recognised only by Dalmatia and 
Croatia (1290 to January 14th, 1301), 
being opposed by Charles Martel of Anjou, 
who died in 1295, a stepson of Rudolf of 
Hapsburg and a protdgd of Nicholas IV. 
Under the government of the Arpads the 
Hungarian nation had imbibed the spirit 
of Christian civilisation, though without 
sacrificing their natural interests on the 
altar of religion. The general policy of 
the Arpads had been to connect the deve- 
lopment of the Hungarian nationality with 
Western civilisation, and to put down 
infidelity and barbarism with the sword. 
The country was covered with churches, 
ChriitUnity monasteries and schools 
Early Hungarian of which latter the high 
Literatare school at Vessprim soon 
became a scientific and 
artistic centre. No less obvious is the 
influence of Christianity in the most ancient 
remains of Hungarian literature. The first 
book written in the Hungarian language 
at the outset of the thirteenth century 
is the “ Funeral Service with Proper 
Prayers”; this service clearly reflects 
the spirit of the nation which had so 
long wandered upon the storm-lashed 
plains and only a short time before had 
buried its dead with their horses. 

Upon the extinction of the male line 
of the Arpads several members of the 
female line came forward with claims to 
the vacant throne. Charles Robert, the 
grandson of Maria, daughter of Stefan 
V., was a member of the Neapolitan Anjou 
family, and had secured a considerable 
following from 1295, even during the 
lifetime of Andreas III. ; however, the 
Hungarians, if we may believe the some- 
what questionable traditions on the point, 
elected the king, Wenzel II. (Wenceslaus) 
of Bohemia, whose mother, Kunigunde of 
Halicz, was descended from the family of 
the Arpads. He ■ did not _ accept the 
election, but handed over the Hungarian 






set out in person 

crown to his son, Wen/el III, who 
assumed the name of Ladislaus V. as 
king m 1302 

However, the party of Chailes Robeit 
caused Ladislaus so much trouble during 
his stay m the country that he leturned to 
Bohemia m 1304 The party of Wenzel 
now elected Otto III , Duke of Lower 
Bavaria (1305 to 1308), whose mothei, 
Llizabeth, was also a descendant of the 
house of Arpad. While upon a visit to 
Transylvania he fell into the hands of the 
1 ransylvanian voivode, Ladislaus Apor, m 
1307 , after spending a yeai in captivity he 
secured his freedom, abdicated the crown, 
left the country, and died m 1312. 

By means of the intervention of the 
Bope, Charles Robert was chosen king , 
he was able to secure the predominance 
of the house of Anjou in Hungary for 
nearly a century. He proved an admira ble 
mler, who not only kept the oligarchy 

To«ch m c ^ ec k, but also improved tho 
With luiU n P* os perityof Hungary by the 
Cultvr« introduction of a reformed 
system of defence and of agri- 
culture ; he also brought the nation into 
immediate contact with Italian civihsa- 
He secured the crown of Poland 
t0 his son and successor, Lewis, and the 
crovm of Naples came under his influence 
D y the mamage of his othei son, Andreas. 


On the death of Charles Robeit his, son 
Lewis I came to the thione (1542 to 
1382), and Hungaiy secund a highly 
educated and knightly iuler, to whom 
she gladly gave the title of “ the Great.” 
Lewis intioduccd a beneficial mnova- 
Lcwii , b V a legulation which 

tbe obliged the tenitorial serfs to 
Great P a y a mn th of the products of 
then fields and vmeyaids to 
the nobility, in ordei that these might 
the moie easily be able to fulfil the heavy 
obligation of supplying tioops for military 
service , by pi ohi biting the alienation of 
noble lands from the families which owned 
them, this Angevin introduced the Hun- 
garian custom of aviticttas — that is, hei edi- 
tary succession To this reform Lewis the 
Great owed his brilliant mihtaiy successes 
His attention was soon claimed by the 
confusion in the kingdom of Naples, where 
his brother Andieas had been murdered 
by his own wife, Joanna I ,m 1345. Lewis 
appeared in Naples with a large army at 
the close of 1347, conquered the town, and 
inflicted punishment upon the supporters 
of his sister-m-law, who fled to Provence. 
This victory of the Hungarian arms m 

\Tonlne /'Anci/l/uuikfa, m.aa J aL . 1 



opposition of Pope , x . 

was unable to take permanent possession 
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of the conquered territory, but the long 
stay which he made in Italy (1347, 1348- 
1350) had a great influence upon the 
education of his nobles. In two cam- 

K is, 1356 and 1358, 
umbled the republic 
of Venice, and finally re- 
conquered Dalmatia from 
Quarnero to Durazzo. 

For a short period (1365- 
1369) he also occupied 
part of Bulgaria. It was 
under his government 
that Christian Europe 
was first threatened by 
the Turkish advance into 
the Balkan Peninsula ; 
this advance he pre- 
vented in 1366 for some 
time. To secure his dy- 
nasty and extend it, he 
betrothed his daughter, 
the heiress Maria, to 
Sigisniund of Luxemburg, 
a younger son by a fourth 
marriage of the German 



LEWIS THE GREAT 


ever, in Hungary Maria was forced to deal 
at once with certain revolted noble 
families, who called to the throne, in 1385, 
King Charles III., the younger of Durazzo, 
from Naples. This An- 
gevin king was downed 
as Charles II., and after 
a reign of thirty - six 
days was assassinated on 
February 24th, 1386. 

The nobles took Maria 
prisoner, and her mother 
Elizabeth they strangled. 
Maria’s husband, Sigis- 
mund of Luxemburg, 
appeared at the right 
moment in Hungary with 
a Bohemian army of 
Wenzel to free his consort 
from imprisonment, and 
the regency was entrusted 
to him at the ciose of 
March, 1387. While these 
disturbances undermined 
the power of Hungary 
from within, the Otto- 


Emperor Charles IV. ; his Hi nted fnm “ aTd mans were continuing 
other daughter, Hedwig, Wde» greatly extending the power and tent- their conquests in the 

was hptmtnwl to William tory “f his country, advanced its civilisation. « ,1, T n 


was betrothed to William, 

Duke of Austria. Both, however, died 
without children. Lewis did not secure 
possession of the crown of Poland until 
1370 ; his power now extended from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic, and for a time 
even to the Black Sea. These acquisi- 
tions of territory increased his prestige 
and his influence 
among the states 


Balkan Peninsula. In 
1380 the fate of Servia was decided. 
In 1393 the fortress of Widdin fell, the 
house of the Sismanids of Tirnovo was 
overthrown, and Bulgaria became an Otto- 
man province. Sigismund then turned 
for help to the Christian states of Western 
Euiope. However, his splendid army. 

half composed of 


' ' ' ^ fjagffi TT Hung irians, was 

contributed very i/I 8 5 Nicopoli by the 

solidation of the Jyj^S|g3|j / MM J loss of more than 

Hungarian king- * l 50,000 men. 

dom owing to 1 ,^SIR/L GSa South Hungary 

the undisciplined 1 ^7 soon liecame a 

nature of the / > vnPi — , ( l eser t. Sigis- 

Polish nobility / ||f; I (Ow ' \ mund then found 

and the lavourit- A |Mf 'S|rn ri himselfentangled 

ism of his mother ! , v 4 . V V in a long and 

Elizabeth. As fruitless war with 

Lewis I. had nc j Venice for the 

M a n H' h ' S /^sf ht ^ queen maria and her consort sigismund possession of 

M3na (1302 10 These old woodcuts repieaent Marie, the daughter of Lewis the Dalmatia. AS 

1385) ascended Great, and her husband, SIgiimtud of Luxemburg;. The latter, who German Empei'Cl 

Bib ih™. wa * ata0 Germ!U1 Emperor, was made regent o? Hungary in 1387. ^ attent j 0 * wftf . 


the throne after 
his death, but was unable to maintain 
her position. Poland fell into the hands 
af her sister Hedwig, who had become 
the wife of Jagellon of Lithuania. How- 
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long occupied, after 1410 and 1411, by 
ecclesiastical difficulties. By the burnirg 
of the reformer, John Huss, the Hussite 
heresy was widely spread in Bohemia. 



THE MAGYARS IN 

and the devastating influence oi the 
movement extended also to Northern 
Hungary. 

After a reign of fifty years Sigismund 
died and left the throne to the husband 
of his daughter Elizabeth, Albert of 
Austria. Under his government (1437- 
1439), Hungary nearly fell into the hands 
of the Turks, and was saved from de- 
struction only by John or Janos Hunyadi, 
Baron of Szolnok and Count of Temesvar ; 
he was one of the most capable generals 
and noblest figures in the Magyar nation. 
After the unexpected death of Albert, 
disturbances broke out at home and 
abroad. One party of the nobles chose 
Vladislav III. ol Poland, while another 


THE MIDDLE AGES 

deceived by the optimism of the papacy, 
broke the treaty. The lesult of this rash- 
ness was his total defeat at the battle 
of Varna on November 10th, 1444, where 
Vladislav and Cardinal Gitiliano Cesarini 
lost their lives. During the minority ol 
Hub hT King Ladislaus V. Posthumus, 
1 Hunyadi was chosen regent of 
H the empire, and ruled from 

June 5th, 1446, to Christinas, 
1452. He devoted su]>erhumaii efforts to 
checking the aggrandisement of the nobility 
and the advance oi the Turks. After the 
capture of Constantinople bands of Turks 
appeared before Belgrade. Owing to the 
enthusiastic preaching of the Minorite, 
John of Capistrano, the people joined 



THE HISTORIC CASTLE OF JOHN HUNYADI, THE GREAT HERO OF HUNGARY 


offered the crown to Ladislaus { Posthu- 
mus), the son of Albert, born after his 
death on February 22nd, 1440. These 
quarrels about the succession came to an 
end only upon the death ol the queen 
widow, Elizabeth, on December ioth, 1442. 
In the end Vladislav I. secured recognition 
„ ... (1442-1444). The brilliant 

H«ny*'di • successes which Hunyadi had 
V.cton.. Over gained over the Turks on the 

,«f » occasion of their incursion 
into Transylvania and South Hungary in 
1442 inspired the king to attack the 
enemy in his own country in 1443 : he 
was defeated, and forced to conclude 
the peace of Szegedin in the middle of 
1444, A few*days afterwards Vladisl?,v, 


the army of Hunyadi in such numbers 
that he was able to relieve Belgrade 
with great rapidity (J uly 21st, 145b). The 
whole of Europe was delighted with this 
brilliant feat of arms. However, on 
August nth John Hunyadi ended his 
heroic life. The memory of this great man 
was but little honoured by King Ladislaus. 
Persuaded by the calumnies of the dead 
man’s enemies, he executed his son Ladis- 
laus, who had murdered the influential 
Count Ulrich of Cilli in Belgrade ; the 
other son, Matthias, he took with him into 
captivity in Prague. After the sudden 
death of King Ladislaus V.,on November 
23rd, 1457, shortly before the arrival ol 
his consort, Isabella of France, Matthias 
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t¥- 

returned home, and was placed upon the 
throne by the nobility on January 24th, 
1458. Thus the short connection between 
Hungary and Bohemia again terminated 
for the moment. The thirty-two years of 
the reign of King Matthias Hunyadi (1458- 
„ 1490), known as Corvinus, from 

« 1 * his coat of arms, is the second 
period of prosperity and the 
the Throne e g or t at independence on 

the part of Old Hungary. With an iron 
hand Matthias secured peace at home by 
the stern punishment of the rebellious 
nobles, and by making the grant of offices 
and dignities conditional upon good 
service. His government 
is a series of military and 
political successes, ac- 
companied by a steady 
advance in intellectual 
and economic progress. 

The Hussite, John Giskra, 
who had occupied almost 
all the fortified posses- 
sions in Upper Hungary, 
recognised the power ot 
the young king and came 
over to his service in 
1462. Matthias became 
entangled in the changing 
vicissitudes of a long war 
with the Emperor 
Frederick III., who had 
been joined by the dis- 
satisfied nobles ; the 
struggle was brought to 
an end between 1485 and 
1487 by the permanent 
conquest of Vienna, of 
Austria below the Enns, 
and some parts of Styria. 

The troubles in Bohemia 
were satisfactorily 
teiminated by the con- 
ventions ot Oten and Olmiitz on September 
30th, 1478, and on July 21st. 14794 
these secured to Corvinus the title 
of King of Bohemia, and gave him posses- 
sion of Moravia and the duchies of Silesia 
and Lausitz. He undertook a great 
expedition against the Turks, who marched 
triumphantly into Breslau and Vienna. 
When they invaded Transylvania he sent 
Count Paul Kinizsi of Temesvar to help the 
Voivode Stefan Bathori ; they defeated the 
enemy on the Brotfeld at Broos on October 
13th, 1479. Under the government of 
Corvinus the Turkish danger lost its 
threatening character fo/ some time ; by 
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the organisation of a standing army, the 
“ Black Squadron,” which maintained 
good discipline, he created a military 
power, the admirable organisation <w 
which acted as a strong barrier against 
the storm advancing from the south. 

At that period the new spirit of human- 
ism was potent at the king’s palace at 
Ofen, in the castles of the bishops, and in 
the high schools. Matthias was entirely 
under its influence. The movement of the 
renaissance found an enthusiastic recep- 
tion and a ready support, not only in the 
seats of Dionys Szechy and John Vitez, 
the ecclesiastical princes of Gran and 
Grosswardein, but also at 
the king’s court. Italian 
masters, including Bene- 
detto da Majono (1442- 
1497), built and decorated 
a royal palace in which 
historians, poets, and 
rhetoricians assembled. 
The prothonotary, John 
of Thurocz, continued his 
” Chronicum pictum Vin- 
dobonense ” to the year 
1464, while Antonio Bon- 
fini, the “ Hungarian 
Livy,” who died in 1502, 
wrote the king’s history, 
and Martino Galeotti, 
who died in 1478, col- 
lected his decrees. 

Among the circle of 
scholars who gathered 
round Corvinus, a Euro- 
pean reputation was won 
by Marsilio Ficino and by 
the later Bishop of Fiinf- 
hunyadi, the hero of Hungary kirchen, Janus Pannonius, 

John, or Janos, Hunyadi was the saviour of w jfh his T atin enirs 
his country, as it was due to his military prow- , . u,i L-aun epics, 

ess that Hunfraiy was saved from the Turkish elegies, and epigrams, 
yoke in the mld'dle of the fifteenth century. Ring Matl hias ££ one 

of the most famous libraries of his 
time, the “ Corvina,” containing about 
3,000 manuscripts and 60,000 volumes; 
it was carried off by the Turks, and 
a few scanty remnants of it now existing 
were sent back from Stam- 
boul in 1869 and 1877. The 
period which ended with the 
death of this second Hunyadi 
was indeed a brilliant age. Its influence 
was transmitted to the minds of the com- 
ing generation, and facilitated the transi- 
tion to the Reformation, which m Hungary 
found minds prepared to receive it by the 
intellectual culture of that age. 



Brilliant 
Age of 
Corvinus 




JOHN HUNYADl’S SON, MATTHIAS CORVINUS, AND GEORGE PODIEBRAD IN THE CAMP BEFORE SPIELBBKG IN 
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f bn April 6th, 1490, King Matthias died owners, was secretly aiming at the throne ; 

Venice at the age of fifty. The creation in 1505 he induced the estates to, decree 
of a powerful Danube kingdom, which the that they would not again elect a 
genius of the great Corvinus had brought foreigner in case Vladislav should die 
to pass, proved to be of a transitory leaving no male heir. To secure his family 
nature. He had married twice, but there interests Vladislav in 1515 made a con- 
_ . . were no children either by his vention with the Emperor Maximilian 

th«*Gr°»t fi rst w ^ e Katharina Podiebrad, legarding the succession, and betrothed his 
Corvinot 01 the second, Beatrice of son Lewis to the Archduchess Maria, the 
Aragon, whose praises arc sung emiieror’s granddaughter, and his daughter 
by Bonfini. With the consent of the Anna to the Archduke Ferdinand, 
nobles he therefore designated his natural A short time before — in 1514 — a terrible 
sm, the Duke John Corvinus, as his sue- revolt of the peasants had broken out 
c?ssor. Seduced from their promises by under the leadership of George Dozsas. 
the intrigues ol Queen Beatrice, the Zapolya caused' the “ belliger crucife- 
e'desiastical and secular dignitaries elected rorum ” (leader of the Crusaders) to be 
to the throne the Bohemian King Vladis- burnt upon a red-hot iron 

lav, a member of the family of the Jagiells Revolt of the ^ irone ’ an ^ reduced the 
or Jagellon family; his younger brother, f * country to a state of apparent 

John Albert, who had been brought * peace ; but the misery and 

forward during his minority, gave up his distress of the common people had risen 
claim on February 20th, 1491, in return to a high pitch. 

for compensation in Silesia. After the death of King Vladislav, the 


Beatrice had supported the election 
of Vladislav in the hope that she 
would many the king, who was still a 
bachelor, but in 
this she was en- 
tirely deceived. 

The great nobles 
were tired of the 
iron rule of Mat- 
thias, and longed 
for a weak king 
under whom the 
jKiwer of their 
families could he 
extended as they 
pleased. From 
this point of 
view Vladislav 
II. (1400-1516) 
fully realised 
their hopes ; he 
lived at Ofen, a 

mere figurehead, king Matthias and 



throne was occupied by his son Lewis II., 
then ten years of age (1516-1526) ; during 
his minority the affairs of state were 
conducted by a 
regency of three. 
In the midst of 
the disastrous 
party struggles 
which were con- 
tinually fostered 
by Zapolya, the 
ambassador o f 
Suleiman ap- 
peared in Ofen 
and offered peace 
on condition that 
Hungary should 
pay the yearly 
tribute to the 
{ sultan. The de- 
jj. mand was refused 
and the emissary 
eatrice of aragon i mprisoned, 


mere ngui eiieaci, king Matthias and Beatrice of aragon imprisoned, 

who With his Matthias, the greatest son of John Hunyadi, died in 1890 altera though 110 mea- 
nobles carripd on brilliant reign, though he had not succeeded in creating a great c „ r „ c „. nrn 
noiJies cainta on Danube kingdom. Beatrice was his second wife, and he left no heir. SlircS WCrC taken 

the government to protect the 

and bought peace from foreign enemies frontier. When Suleiman invaded the 
at the price of disgraceful conditions. country in 1526, Lewis II. was able to 


The Roman Emperor Maximilian recon- 
quered Vienna and the Austrian terri- 
tories. The great nobles laid heavy 
burdens upon the towns and serfs, and 
made them feel inexorably the weight 
of their recovered power and dominion, 
the same time John Zapolya, Count 
of Zips, one of the richest territorial 


to protect the 
frontier. When Suleiman invaded the 
country in 1526, Lewis II. was able to 
bring only a small army against him. 
The disaster of Mohacs, on August 29th, 
cost the childless king his life and put an 
end to the unity of the Hungarian state. 
Suleiman captured Ofen, devastating the 
country far and wide, and marched home 
in October, retaining only Syrmia, to 
secure his possession of Belgrade. 
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AND THE SPREAD OF PROTESTANTISM 


IJARDLY had the Turks retired when 
n disputes about the succession broke 
out. One portion of the nobility chose 
John Zapolya as king on November ioth. 
1526 ; the remainder, on the ground of the 
compact concerning the succession which 
they had concluded with Vladislav, raised 
the Archduke Ferdinand, a brother ot 
Charles V. and king of Bohemia, to the 
throne on the 16th and 17th of Decembei . 
Ferdinand appeared with an army in the 
summer of 1527, captured Oten on August 
20th, and drove the opposition king, 
Zapolya, to Poland. However, after the 
retirement of Ferdinand, Zapolya returned 
with the help of Suleiman, conquered Ofen, 
and accompanied the sultan's advance 
to the walls of Vienna on September 21st. 
1529. The attempt of the Turk to conquei 
Vienna was unsuccessful. However, 
Zapolya was able to secure the Hungarian 
throne with his help, while Fcidinand 
retained his hold only ol 
. the countries bordering on 
Battlefield for . Henceforward? ior 

Two Centuries , , J T 

nearly two centuries Hun- 
gary became a battlefield and the scene oi 
bloody conflicts between armies advanc- 
ing from east and west respectively. 
French policy, which was working in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Constantinople to under- 
mine the growing power of the house ol 
Hapsburg, induced the sultan to undertake 
a second campaign in J unc, 1532, against 
Vienna. On the march, however, his 
quarter of a million soldiers were stopped 
by the seven hundred men of Nicholas, 
who held out for three weeks belore the 
little fortress of Guns, so that the Turk 
was obliged to give up his project ; he 
returned home, devastating the country 
as he went. This movement eventually 
induced the two kings to come to a re- 
conciliation on February 24th, 1538, at 
Grosswardein. Each ruler was to retain 
the district which he had in possession, 
and after the death of John Zapolya 
the whole country, including that beyond 
the Theiss and Transylvania, was to be 


inherited by Ferdinand ; any future son 
born to the Magyar was to receive only 
Zips as a duchy. 

This peace was. however, dissolved in 
t 539 by Ihe marriage of John Zapolya 
with thi' Polish Duchess Isabella, w'lio 
bore him a son, John Sigismund, in 1540. 
By the help of the Croatian, George Utis- 
_ . senich, known as Martinuzzi, 

oMhe * ry ^' S ^°P ol Grosswardein, the 
e \ . Queen Isabella, who became a 
widow in 1540. was able to 
secure the recognition ol her son as king. 
ThePoite promised protection. However, 
on September 2nd, 1541, the sultan treach- 
erously occupied Ofen, and incorporated 
it with his own kingdom. The little 
John Sigismund was left by the Turks in 
possession only of Transylvania and of 
some districts on the Theiss, while the 
northern and western counties remained 
in the hands of Fcidinand. The latter 
ailerwaids secured the help ol Martinuzzi 
in Decembei, 1541, under the convention 
ot Gyula. The Elector Joachim II. of 
Brandenburg and the Duke Maurice of 
Saxony made an attempt to recover 
Ofen at the end of September, 1542, but 
were hindered by insufficiency of means. 

In view of the threatening aspect of the 
Turks, Martinuzzi persuaded the queen in 
1548 to survendei her territory in return 
for an indemnity. Isabella and John 
Sigismund came to an agreement in 1551 
with the Silesian duchies ol Oppeln and 
Katibor. while John Castaldo, Ferdinand’s 
field-marshal, occupied Transylvania, and 
. v 11 “ Frater Georgius ” was re- 
Queen * ,a be * warded with a card nal’shat. 

Surrenders F orf ] lnanc p s army was 

Terri o r y n()t strong enough to dispel 
the attack, Martinuzzi attempted to gain 
time by negotiating with the Porte. This 
aroused the suspicion of Castaldo. On 
December 17th, 1551, he caused Martin- 
uzzi to be treacherously murdered in the 
castle of Alvincz by the Marchese Alphonso 
Sforza-Pallavicini and the private secretary 
Marcantonio Ferrari. In view of repeated 
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Under the 
Ottoman Heel 


“Attempts to accentuate the devotion of 
the Austrian hereditary territories and the 
value of the contingents offered by the 
German Empire, it is worth pointing out 
that the very dexterous policy of “ brother 
George ” was dangerous to Hungary, inas- 
_ , . much as it served to clear 

Tmnay vani* t j le wa y f or inevitable 

supremacy of the Turks. 
Isabella and John Sigismi)nd 
soon returned to Transylvania, which now 
became a permanent vassal state of Turkey, 
though it received full religious freedom in 
1557. Ferdinand, one of the best princes 
of his age, could not oppose the victorious 
advance of the Ottomans, for at that time 
the interests of the Hapsburgs extended 
over half Europe, and 
he could not use his 
power against the 
Porte alone. Temes- 
var fell in 1552. 
notwithstanding the 
heroic defence of 
Stefan Losonczi ; in 
Dregely, George 
Szondy died a hero’s 
death, with the whole 
of the garrison. 

Castaldo was forced 
to retire from Tran- 
sylvania in 1556, and 
peace seem ed the 
sultan in the receipt 
of a yearly tribute 
from Ferdinand. 

After Ferdinand’s 
death, his son and 
successor Maximilian 
(1564-1576) became 
entangled in the war 



FAMOUS CROWN 


Among; the historic crowns of Europe none has bad a 
cmoncicu 111 tut w«ii wore varied history thau that of Hungary, known as 

•4 v, T , „ c, 1 the crown of St. Stefan, the lodrer part of it having been 

with John Slgismund given by Pope Silvester II to KingStefan. Fifty kings 
in the very first yeai “ ave b® en crowned with it during a period of 800 years 

of his reign. The result was a fresh cam- with the help of 
paign of the Turks, in the course of which * ‘ ' 

Nikolaus Zrinyi met his death, with the 
whole of his garrison, in the fortress of 
Szigetvar on September 7th, 1566. John 
Sigismund Zapolya now founded a princi- 
pality of Transylvania under Turkish 
supremacy, but on the condition that the 
estates should on every occasion have free 
choice of their prince. After his death, in 
157 1 , Stefan Bdthori (1571— 1575), a far- 
seeing and important man, was placed upon 
the new throne ; however, in December, 

*575> be exchanged his throne for the more 
ancient kingdom of Poland, as the husband 
of the Jagellon princess Anna. As regards 
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the services of the Hungarian nobility, 
who did their best to break away from the 
Hapsburgs and lived in constant effort to 
secure this end, a sufficient proof of their 
selfishness is their oppression of the lower 
classes, who had revolted against the 
Ottomans in 1572 from pure patriotism. 
Stefan’s brother Christopher was succeeded 
in 1586 by his son Sigismund Bdthori. 

Meanwhile Maximilian had died, and the 
inheritance fell to his son* Rudolf (1576- 
1608). Hungary was devastated under 
his rule by a Turkish war, which lasted 
fifteen years (1591-1606), while Tran- 
sylvania was ravaged both by the Turks 
and by the armies of Rudolf. Sigismund 
B&thori, who had married Marie Christine 
of Styria in 1595, soon 
divorced her, and ex- 
changed his land for 
Oppeln and Ratiborin 
1597. In 1598, how- 
ever, he regretted his 
action. He returned 
home, abdicated in 
1599 * n favour of his 
nephew Andreas, and 
retired to Poland. 
Rudolf, who would 
have been glad to get 
Transylvania under 
his own power, incited 
Michael, the Voivode 
of Wallachia, to make 
war against Andreas 
Bfithori, who fell in 
that campaign. The 
nobles then recalled 
Sigismund Bathori in 
1601 ; but he was 
driven out, in 1602, by 
George Basta, the field- 
marshal of Rudolf, 
the Turks. With the 
object of definitely getting the country 
into the possession of Rudolf, Basta had 
secured the murder of the Wallachian 
voivode inThorenburg. or Torda, on August 
19th, 1601, and exercised so inhuman a 
The Peace despotism as governor, that 
of Vieooe Transylvania was brought to 
Coaeloded the l° west . point of distress. In 
exasperation and despair the 
nobles, after the suppression of a revolt 
begun by Moses Szdkely in 1603, appointed 
the Calvinist ’Stefan Bocskay as prince in 
1605, and he soon occupied almost the 
whole country, with the help of the Turks. 
Although the sultan recognised him as 


HUNGARY 
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king, Bocskay brought about a reconcili- 
ation with Rudolf, and concluded the peace 
of Vienna ii June 1606, with Rudolf's 
brother Matthias, who had been appointed 
governor in Hungary ; in accordance with 
this agreement the constitution was to be 

restored in its old form, r — 

and the Protestants c 
were to retain their 
religious freedom undis- 
turbed by the untenable 
edicts which Rudolf had 
issued on this subject in 
1604. 

After November of 
the same year the inter- 
vention of Bocskay 
brought about the 
peace of Zsitva-Torok 
with the Turks. The 
Turks retained the 
districts which they 
possessed at that time, 
but Hungary was no 
longer to pay tribute 
after one final instal- 
ment of 200,000 florins 
Bocskay survived the 
conclusion of the peace 
of Vienna only for a 
short time; he died on . 



Wl, T xw, JOHN ZAPOLYA KING OF HUNGARY j,„ + , ” 

December 29th, 1606. Zapo i yl W1L , choien king by the nobles in 1528 . but i mars . dictionaries and 


appearance of Luther, performed a remark^ 
able service in fostering the spirit of union. 
During the piteous strife of contrary inter- 
ests it spread so rapidly in the course of a 
century that it overran almost the whole 
nation. In the stern theology of Calvin, 
which the nation called 
the “Hungarian Faith,” 
the people found the 
support which saved 
them from collapse. 
“ From the time of the 
introduction oi Chris- 
tianity,” says the 
Hungarian writer on 
aesthetics, Zoltin 
Beothy, “ the Protes- 
tant movement was the 
first great enlightening 
influence which passed 
over the whole nation. 
The apostles of the new 
faith appeared in hun- 
dreds, the messengers 
of a more penetrating 
and more national 
culture.” The Protes- 
tants founded numerous 
schools and printing- 
presses, which published 

in mr the fir&t Ma fly ar g"*®- 


This arrangement, wai ousted by the King of Bohemia. In 1629 , 
“ Uri+Vir,,,* however, with the aid of Suleiman, the Turk, he 

Wltnout prejudice to -stored himself, and held the throne until his death 


histones. To this period 
belong the whole senes 



QUEEN ISABELLA NIKOLAUS ZRINYI STEFAN BATHOR1 

Isabella waa the wife of John Zapolya and mother of King John Slgiamund, and Zrlnyi waa a Magyar leader who met 
his death at the hands or the Turka at Sxigetvar in 1668. BAthori exchanged the throne of Tranaylvania for Poland. 


the Catholics,” far from bnnging the wars 
of religion to an end, rather tended to 
exasperate partisan feeling. 

In these difficult times of degeneration, 
Protestantism, which had made an entry 
into Hungary immediately after the 


of translations of the Bible, among which 
that by Kaspar Karolyi obtained a reputa- 
tion which has remained undiminished 
from that period right up to the present 
day. In the course of this intellectual move- 
ment, there appeared in 1565, a year after 
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the birth of Shakespeare, the first dramatic Reformation. A Protestant who had teen 
production of Hungarian literature, under converted by the Jesuits, Peter Pazmany 
the title of “The Treachery of Melchior (1570^x637), Archbishop of Gran from 1616 
Balassa,’* probably composed by Paul and Cardinal from 1629, was a zealot in 
Karadi, which, with bitingsatire and poetic the cause of conversion, and was specially 
vigour, described the life of a noble given successful among the high nobility. By 
over to the sins of that age. Literature his sermons and pamphlets, which he 
was circulated through the country not collected in his “ Kalauz,” or “ Hodegeus” 
only by the clergy, but also by wandering (“ guide ”), as his great work was called, 
minstrels, who passed from castle to castle, he converted many nobles to the Roman 
and from place to place, and sang their Catholic faith. In 1635 he refounded the 
songs to the accompaniment of the lute Jesuit University at Tyrnau, which was 
or violin. Of them, the most highly burnt down in the sixteenth century ; this 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SZIGETVAR BY THE TURKS ON SEPTEMBER 7th, 1586 
This picture of the assault in which Nikolaus Zrinyi was killed is taken from a woodcut of the period. 


educated was, perhaps, Sebastian Tinodi was afterwards changed into the High 
(about 1510-1557), whose historical songs School of Budapesth. The Reformation 
and rhymed chronicle recount the whole in Hungary seemed doomed to collapse, 
history of those years of warfare and Only in Transylvania was Protestantism 
distress. The heroic and careless-minded strong enough at this period to check 

knight, Valentin Balassy (1551-1594), was the progress of the Counter-Reformation 

the first great Hungarian lyric poet whose and to protect the Protestants who were 

“ Blumenlieder ’’ were to be revived two persecuted in Hungary. When the Thirty 

centuries later. Romantic poetry at that Years’ War broke out under Ferdinand II. 

time entered upon a peculiar period of (1619-1637), the successor of Matthias, 

prosperity in Hungary. Under Rudolf’ssuc- the throne of Transylvania was occupied 

cessor, Matthias, whose reign lasted from by Gabriel Bethlen (1613-1629), the suc- 

1608 till 1619, began the Catholic Counter- cessor to Gabriel Bfithori (1608-1613) ; to 
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him Protestantism in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania is indebted for its preservation. 

When the Bohemians revolted against 
Ferdinand II. in 1619, Bethlen espoused 
their cause, and brought the greater 
part of Hungary, including the crown, 
into his power. On January 
8th, 1620, he was appointed 
king in Neusohl, and was also 
recognised by the Porte at 
the price of the sacrifice of 
Waitzen on November 5 *, 

1621. However, on J anuary 
6th, 1622, he concluded peace 
with Ferdinand II. at Nikols- 
burg, for the power of the 
Hapsburgs had increased con- 
siderably since the battle of 
the White Mountain. 

Soon, however, he again 
took up arms against Ferdi- 
nand, as the ally of the 



George Rakoczy I. (1631-1648), a son of 
that Sigismund Rakoczy who had been 
prince of Transylvania from February, 
1607, to March 3rd, 1608. After a series 
of difficulties at home and abroad he was 
forced to take up arms against King 
Ferdinand III. (1637-1657), in 
the interest of Hungarian 
Protestantism. In September, 
1645, the contending parties 
concluded peace at Linz, and 
a full measure of religious 
toleration was secured to the 
Protestants ; this agreement 
was an advance upon that of 
Nikolsburg, in so far as the 
concessions formerly made to 
the nobility were now extended 
to the citizens and serfs. 

Rakoczy died on the day of 
the proclamation of the Peace 


king Ferdinand ii. ol Westphalia, and was suc- 
German Protestant princes. This Hapeburg ruler of Bohemia ceeded by his son George 
He was induced by the victory * 22 ? oSSSfiS Rakoczy II. (1648-1658). In 

of Tilly over the allies of the Bethlen, joining with the Bohe- xb53 he secured the supre 
Winter King” to renew the m “ M > * ecured p * rt of Hungry. maC y Q f Moldavia, and that 


peace on the 8th of May, 1624, and was 
even desirous of marrying a daughter of 
Ferdinand, in order to unite his power 
with that of the Hapsbuigs against the 
Tuiks. Catholic in flue, ice pi evented this 
project, and Bethlen married Katharina, 
a sister of the Elector George William of 
Brandenburg. In the year 1626 he 
advanced lor 
the third time 
against the brave 
Mans feld ; as, 
however, King 
Christian IV. of 
Denmark was 
also defeated by 
Tilly, he finally 
concluded peace 
with Ferdinand 
on Deeember 
28th, at Press- 
burg. After a 
reign of fifteen 
years, he died 
without children 
on Nov ember 
15th, 1629 ; he 
was the greatest prince of Transylvania, 
and largely forwarded the progress of 
culture, science and education. 

After Stefan Bethlen had made an un- 
successful attempt at the regency, the 
Transylvanian^ chose as their prince 

B 



Though Bethlen, King of Trauaylvanla, aucceeded against Ferdinand, 
with the aid of Bohemia, he waa, later, glad to make frlenda with the 
Hapaburga. George Rakocry 12, ruled Transylvania from 1648 till 1688. 


of Wallaclua m 1654, after the death ol 
Matthias Basarab, as Constantine Basarab 
then submitted to him. On the othei 
hand, he wasted his strength in 1657 in a 
fruitless war against Poland as the ally 
of Charles X. of Sweden. He was conse- 
quently deposed by the Turks, and died 
on June 6th, 1660, of the wounds he had 
received at 
Szamosialva on 
• v " the 22nd of May. 
The Grand Vizir 
placed Franz 
Rhedey on the 
throne in N o vem- 
ber, 1657, and, 
upon his speedy 
abdication, in- 
stalled Achatius 
Barcsay in 
November, 1658. 
The latter, how- 
ever, was ex- 
pelled by John 

Kem^ny. Against 

lid to make 'friendiwKh the him the Vizir Ali 
set up an op- 
position prince on September 14th, 1661, 
in the person of Michael Apafi (1661-1690). 
After a rule of one year Kem6ny fell, on 
January 24th, 1662, at Nagy-Szollos, near 
Schassburg. As Transylvania grew weaker, 
Hungarian Protestantism was hard beset 
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from day to day. and at the same time the 
Turks were extending their conquests and 
occupying the most important fortresses 
in Upper Hungary and in the Austrian 
territories. Under the son and suc- 
cessor of Ferdinand III., the strict 
Catholic, Leopold I. (1658-1705), the 
distress of the country began to reach its 
... zenith. In those troubled times 
Ha .‘ Vi »7 the greatest figure of Hungar- 
p . ian Protestantism was Albert 
Szsnczi M 61 nir, who wrote his 
Hungarian Grammar and Dictionary at 
German universities, and translated 
psalms, which he set to French tunes, 
a setting used at the present day in 
the Calvinistic Churches of Hungary. 
In the battles of that year a conspicuous 
figure is Nikolaus Zrinyi (16x6-1664), a 
great-grandson of the hero of Szigetvar ; 
he composed an epic poem, 

"The Peril of Sziget,” in 
which he sang the exploits 
of his great ancestor, whose 
military capacity had long 
hindered the progress of the 
Ottomans. Leopold’s field- 
marshal, Raimondo Monte- 
cuccoli, won a victory over 
the Turks on August 1st, 

1664, at St. Gothard on the 
Raab ; but, in consequence 
of the danger threatened to 
his rear by the Magyars, con- 
cluded a peace at Eisenburg, 
by the terms of which the 



the Turkish frontier districts, whence, 
under the name of Kurutzen or Crusaders, 
they continually made incursions into the 
royal domains. These struggles, how- 
ever, with the mercenaries of the foreign 
government did not become important 
until 1678, when Emerich Tokoly placed 
himself at the head of the movement. 
With the exception of some few castles 
the whole of the royal district fell into 
the hands of Tokoly. who was appointed 
Prince of Hungary by the sultan, and 
chosen king in 1682 by the diet of Kaschau, 
an election confirmed by the Porte on 
August 10th, 1683. The defeat of Vienna 
brought his rule to a speedy end, and 
Leopold now sent his armies into Hungary 
in conjunction with his German allies. 
On September 2nd, 1686, the citadel of 
Ofen again fell into the hands of the Chris- 
tians after one hundred and 
forty- five years of Turkish rule. 
The grateful nobles abolished 
the elective monarchy in 1687, 
and recognised the hereditary 
rights of the house of Haps- 
burg by primogeniture in the 
male line. 

The Turks lost one district 
after another; and when Prince 
Eugene of Savoy had inflicted 
a fearful defeat upon them at 
Zenta, on September 11th, 
1697, the Peace of Karlovitz 
was concluded, by the terms 
of which Hungary was freed 


Turks retained possession of who h”fed from the Turkish yoke with 
au their previous conquests. Htrasuyinmsandwu appointed the exception of the valley of 
This disgraceful retreat of Hoowr, by the luiua m the Temes and part of Syrmia. 
stirred up exasperation j n *> hl * *peii of power w». .hort. jransyl vania had been so 

Hnnflrnrtf nnH o urac Cot nn nl 1 j lit. IT.. if . .. 


Hungary, and a conspiracy was set on 
fool in 1667 ; the leaders, however, who 
reckoned on French and Turkish support, 
the Counts Peter Zrinyi, Franz Nadasdy, 
and Franz Christopher Frangepani were 
executed on April 30th, 1671. Franz 
Rakoczy, the son-in-law of Zrinyi, was 
spared, while Franz of Wesseldnyi died a 
natural death on March 28th, 1667, before 
the discovery of the conspiracy. The 
Vienna government took advantage of this 
occasion to overthrow the constitution 
and to extirpate Protestantism. The 
property of Protestant nobles was 
confiscated, priests and teachers were 
transported in bands and served in the 
galleys of Naples, while executions and 
condemnations were of daily occurence. 
Thousands fled to Transylvania and to 
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closely conjoined with Hungary, on May 
10th, 1688, that Apafi now possessed only 
a shadow of his former power. However, 
the persecution of the Protestants and the 
oppression of the people still continued. 
Leopold’s generals, including Antonio 
Caraffa, who had secured Transylvania 
Horary Free { , or a ^ e Hapshurgs, after the 

From th« d ? ath of the P nnce A P afi ln 
Tarkith Yoke I “ 9 °> exercised so inhuman a 
despotism, that the general 
exasperation broke out again in 1703. 
Franz Rakoczy II. (1676-1735), a son of 
the above-mentioned Franz I., took the 
lead of the malcontents. At that time 
Leopold was occupied with the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and almost the whole 
country fell into the hands of the nobles, 
and was declared independent on J ane 7th. 



THE RECAPTURE OF THE CITADEL OF OPEN BY THE CHRISTIANS IN 1«9« * 


For nearly a century and a half the citadel of Ofon, which ie the modern Buda, had been bold by the Torkf, and waa an 

important centre of the Ottoman power In the weet But after the defeat of Vienna, 

eealoua Catholic, unt hie armies into ** 

Ofen was rescued from the dominion o: 
monarchy which had hitherto obtained, 
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After the death of Leopold, his son 
Joseph I. (1705-1711) undertook the 
government ; and the nobles then declared 
at the diet of Onod, in 1707, that the throne 
had passed from the Hapsburgs. An 
appeal to arms resulted in Joseph’s favour 
in 1708. Rakoczy fled, and his field-mar- 
shal Karolyi concluded peace with the 
king at Szatmar on May ist, 
17H. With this peace the 
momentous period of inter- 
nal struggle, for which the 
high nobility were chiefly to blame, came 
to an end. 

The fact that the Hungarian nation was 
not destroyed in the severe struggles of 
those years, but was able to preserve its 
national independence, was owing pri- 
marily to Protestantism, which preserved 
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DRESSES OF HUNGARIAN SOLDIERS IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

] row an old »Oo<! engraving in “ Th<* Triumph of King Maximilian l " 

the old native conceptions derived from 
ancient and in part irom heathen times, 
and indeed almost justified their right to 
exist side by side with new trains of 
thought. As the Roman Church at the 
introduction of Christianity interfered but 
little in family life and popular custom, 
so also Protestantism, as being in close 
sympathy with the idea of nationality, 

(fid its best to preserve traditional use 
and custom. In the midst of religious 
and political dissension at home and 
abroad, Protestantism placed national 
unity above religious uniformity. It was 
rather a conservative than a destructive 
force in its influence upon ancient family 
customs, of which many fragments have 
survived from that day to the present. 

A case in point is the survival of the old 
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custom of buying and carrying off women 
in the modern Hungarian ceremonies of 
wooing and marriage ; on the other hand, 
the peculiar funeral customs of Hungary 
have been considerably modified by Chris- 
tian beliefs. 

Tenaciously clinging to these traditions, 
the nation watched the One Hundred 
Years’ War, which was carried on by those 
of their number who had been exasperated 
beyond bounds by the arbitrary rule and 
the religious persecution which their king 
had directed from Vienna. The war is, 
as it were, an epitome of the national 
history ; the splendour and the sorrow 
of this period is reflected in a rich and 
brilliant ballad poetry, which was inspired 
in particular by the revolts of Tokoly and 
Rakoczy. From the events of his own 
time Stefan Gyongyosi 
(1640-1704) found material 
for those narrative poems 
which remained popular 
among the nation for over 
a century. Shortly after 
Descartes, John Apaczai 
Cseri, who had been edu- 
cated in the Netherlands, 
came forward, between 
1654 and 1655, as the re- 
presentative of rationalism, 
with his “Hungarian Ency- 
clopaedia.” By this work 
he created a Magyar voca- 
bulary for philosophy some 
fifty years before Chr. 
Thomasius had done the 
same for German. At the 
same time there were a 
number of historians and 
chroniclers, such as John Szalardi, Prince 
John Kemeny, Nikolaus Bethlen (1642- 
1716), Michael Cserei (1668-1756), and also 
the narrator of ancient customs, Peter 
Apor (1676-1752). The most distinguished 
work in the literature of that time is 
certainly the “Letters from Turkey” of 
Famou Klemens Mikes (1690-1762), 

•• 1 , who shared the banishment 

T«k« ” to Turkey of Franz Rakoczy 
II., and clung with moving 
fidelity to his defeated master and to the 
country he had lost. 

Under the government of Charles III. 
(17H-1740) peace slowly began to gain 
ground, although the Turkish war broke 
out twice during his reign. After the 
first campaign the king not only recovered, 
in 1718, by the Peace of Passarowitz, the 
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Turkish portion of Hungary, but also 
made acquisitions in Wallachia and Servia. 

After the death of Charles III., his 
daughter Maria Theresa (1740-1780) 
ascended the throne, but her right to the 
succession was immediately and vigorously 
disputed. The Prussian king, Frederick 
II., invaded Silesia; the elector, Charles 
Albert of Bavaria, occupied Upper Austria 
and Bohemia with French 
help ; and the Spaniards 
attacked the Italian pos- 
sessions. At the diet of 
Pressburg, on September 
nth, 1741, the nobles 
enthusiastically placed 
their lives and property 
at the disposal of the 
young queen. In a short 
time the Hungarian and 
Austrian troops drove the 
French and Bavarians out 
of Bohemia and occupied 
Bavaria. Only Frederick 
II. was able to deprive 
the queen of some compar- 
atively small amount of 
territory, as she was thrice 
obliged to cede to him a 
part of Silesia. During the 
years of peace the queen 
devoted her attention to franz r/ 




FRANZ RAKOCZY II, 


formed a Hungarian bodyguard of their 
sons, in 1760, at Vienna, who became the 
pioneers of a new culture through theii 
close connection with the intellectual 
movements in the West. In the year 
1772 there appeared from the pen of 
George Bessenyei (1752-1811) “ The 

Tragedy of Agis ; " in this, as in his other 
dramas and m his epic poem of King 
Matthias, the poet showed a 
masterly power of imitating 
the French, and especially 
Voltaire. He thus became 
the founder of the “ French 
School," among whom 
Alexander Baroczi (1737- 
1809) and Joseph Peczeli 
became conspicuous a s 
translators of French 
works of literature. 

With the accession of 
the son of Maria Theresa, 
the humanitarian Joseph 
II. (1780-1790), the kings 
of the house of Lorraine 
and Tuscany came to the 
Hungarian throne. Joseph 
continued the work of 
reform, but without dis- 
playing his mother’s tact. 
In 1784 he made German, 
dczy 11. ~ instead of Latin, the official 


improving the material with whose defeat at S*»tm»r, in 1711 , lantmapp nf the state anrl 
«nd intefetual purity STSlS*? ^‘“785 “he 

of her subjects, and introduced beneficial divided the country into ten new districts, 
reforms into ecclesiastical and educational and placed foreigners at the head of these. 

° 1 «/i! l | atl ?i nS ' x- , . . A dangerous ferment arose in 1789 when 

While the national spirit was thus Charles Augustus of Saxc-Weimar was 
stirred to new life, literature also entered nearly set up as an opposition king with 
upon a remarkably flounshing period. Prussian support ; and Joseph II. shortly 
u j , e ’. ^ ana Theresa sum- before his death on January 30th, 17QO 

moned the chief nobility to her court, and was forced to repeal all his innovations ’ 
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GERMAN ELEMENT IN HUNGARY 

AND ITS INFLUENCE DURING 800 YEARS 


AFTER the overthrow of the rule of The counties of Eisenburg and Odenburg 

**■ the Avars, the frontiers of the on the slopes of the Leitha mountain range, 

t reat Frankish dominion were occupied at the base of which lies the Lake of 
y German colonists ; Frankish and Neusiedel, and also the valleys formed 
Bavarian nobles obtained extensive by the spurs of the Eastern Alps of Styria 
possessions, especially in the moun- and Austria, are inhabited by the German 
tain'ous' country which borders the people of the Kienzes. Upon an area of 
frontiers of Styria, and even then bore some 400 square miles are to be found 
some traces of Roman civilisation. When 30,000 Slavs (“ Water-Croa- 

the Hungarians occupied the country at ""“***' tians”), 10,000 Jews, about 
the end of the ninth century, they left the ® r * 5,000 Magyars, and about 

German settlements for the most part * op * 300,000 Germans, for the most 

undisturbed, but prevented their increase, part Catholics. The name Hienz, or Haenz, 
Many of the fortified frontier strongholds points to their German origin, for their 
may have been overthrown in the course neighbours would not have given this little 
of the Magyar attacks ; but they did not people any name of German form. Pro- 
disappear entirely. bably the name is derived from Heinz, 

Friendly relations with Germany were Henz, or Aenz (Heinrich or Henry), and 
secured in 995 by the marriage of Stefan consequently has the meaning “ Henry’s 
with Gisela, the daughter of the Bavarian people,” meaning either the Emperor 
duke, Henry II., for the reason that this Henry III. or Count Henry of Giissing 
lady brought with her many clergy and (1228— 1274), who founded one of the 
_ . nobles and their retinues, who most powerful families, was for a time 

the Tr*nof helped to bring about the rapid palatine of the empire, and is often 
a Princ«»i ex * ens ’ on Christianity and mentioned in the frontier wars against 
culture. The immigration of Styria and the Austrians. He founded 
German knights, monks, and other people numerous fortresses in these districts, 
became more rapid after the husband of including the castle of Ternstein and the 
Gisela had ascended the throne of town of Giins. His sons, Ivan, or John, 
Hungary ; however, among the German Peter, Nicholas, and Henry, all occupied 
colonies proper we have certain information high positions, and are named in the docu- 
concerning only one as originating from ments 11 Henry’s sons ” ; they all worked 
that early period, that is, Deutsch-Szatmar to secure the prestige of their family, 
on the Szamos, which was founded by Almost all the fortresses on the western 
Gisela herself. frontier were in their possession. The 

The apostle-king, as Stefan I., or Saint garrisons of these fortresses were exclu- 
Stefan, has been called, organised his court si vely German, recruited for the 

upon German models, and throughout his most part from the surrounding 

reign displayed a consistent tendency to - inhabitants, and may there- 

favour the noble immigrants. In his advice “ var 4 “* fore have taken the names 
to his son Emerich, who died prematurely, Hienzes, or Haenzes, or have received 
he wrote that the introduction of foreigners it from their master, 
was to be regarded as a necessary means to The remnants of that Bavarian settle- 
the support of the throne and to the in- ment founded here by Charles the Great 
crease of the imperial power ; “ treat these to oppose the Avars — though we need not 
guests well and hold them in honour. ’ ’ U pon assume that the colonial activity of Charles 
the whole, this was the attitude adopted extended beyond the east frontier into 
by his successors of the Arpad family. Pannonian territory — developed into 
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flourishing Bavarian communities under that the settlements of the Hienzes and 
the Frankish margraves ; like these, the of the heath-peasants took but little 
settlements of the Hienzes suffered no share in the internal disturbances or the 
doubt considerable damage from the foreign wars of the Hungarian kingdom ; 
occupation of the country by the Hun- for that reason they were able to preserve 
garians, but soon received important their German nationality, 
reinforcements in the numerous German After the expulsion of the Turks, 
prisoners brought by the Hungarians the ecclesiastical and secular nobles at- 
from German countries in the tempted, by bringing in German colonists, 
Tk« Rick course 0 f their raids. This to restore the depopulated and devas- 
rnriu of German group of communities tated districts in the neighbourhood of 
lM««try was eS p ecia [jy strengthened in the capital, on the heights of the Ver- 
the first place by the neighbourhood of tesgebirge and of the Bakonyer Wald, 
Austria and Styria, and further by the on the Central Danube and in the comer 
incorporation of German nobles. The between the Danube and the Drave. 
wooded frontier district, which even at the At the end of the seventeenth century 
time of the Emperor Henry III. was so the Archbishops of Gran settled Suabians 
inhospitable that he was able to pene- and Franks upon their property. In 
trate into Hungary only by following the 1690, in the county of Pesth, Suabian 
long windings of the Raab, was trans- immigrants founded the town of Izsaszeg, 
formed by the industry, the native vigour, and six years later restored the ruins 
the common-sense, and the God-fearing of Duna-Haraszti. The Duke Charles 
work of the Hienzes into a rich agricul- of Lorraine and Prince Eugene also 
tural, timber-growing, and vine-bearing settled Germans on their property at 
district ; here these people clung tena- Ofen ; their example was followed by 
ciously in the midst of their progress to the Counts Zichy, Raday, and Grassal- 
the manners and customs of their fore- kovich. In the year 1718 Germans from 
fathers, and preserved their nationality the Rhine districts were settled 

among a Finno-Ugrian population. " on the property of the lords in 

Political circumstances were almost the counties of Tolna and 

invariably favourable to the progress of Baranya. The Austrian field- 

the Germans, notwithstanding the many marshals, who had been rewarded with 
disturbances which constantly burst over extensive lands in Hungary after the 
the West. In 1440, when Eisenstadt was expulsion of the Turks, attempted to 
mortgaged by Queen Elizabeth to the attract German colonists thither. In the 
Austrian duke Albert, the German nation- majority of such settlements the German 
ality received a strong reinforcement, nationality has survived to the present 
With the consent of the Hungarian nobility day, though weakened in many respects. 
King Matthias Corvinus ceded consider- 01 much greater, and sometimes of 
able districts to the Emperor Frederick III. decisive political importance, have been 

The neighbours of the Hienzes are the the Germans in Northern Hungary. 

“ Heidebauern,” or heath-peasants, who Belonging for the most part to the popula- 
ted upon the “ heath ” on the shores of tion of Lower Saxony and Central Germany 
the Lake of Neusiedel, on the Schiitt, and — Thiiringen and Silesia — they reached 
near Pressburg. This people is of Suabian their present home, between the last third 
origin ; they migrated from the district of the twelfth century and the middle of 
on the Bodensee to Hungary during the the thirteenth, in the course of several 
Reformation, to escape the advances to the slopes of the Carpathians. 
, u‘. , “ persecution of the neighbour- Their main calling was mining, but they 
to Make Room r Austrian nobles, and owed much of their prosperity to their corn- 
tor uermini were p rotecte( } by Maria, the mercial activity and their manufacturing 
consort of Lewis II., about 1626. When, industry ; ana they received grants of 
however, the Counter-Reformation in Hun- municipal privileges through which they 
gary prepared to suppress Protestantism were enabled to produce a prosperous 
by more vigorous measures after 1640, burgher class. Beginning with the 
some of the heath-peasants returned to district of the heath-peasants, whose 
the bosom of the Catholic Church. representatives in Germany sent a few 

The neighbourhood of the Austrian offshoots over the Danube, their central 

territories brought with it the consequence point was Pressburg, whicH the Hapsburgs 
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made, from 1642, the town for the corona- were partly in possession of the Hussite 
tion of the Hungarian kings and the seat leader Giskra, and partly in that of the 
of the assembly. Most of these advance family of Doczy and of other nobles. In 
posts have been absorbed, with a few 1497 the quarrel broke out, but soon ended 
scanty exceptions, by the surrounding in a compromise. Meanwhile the mining 
Slovak-Ruthenian population. towns enjoyed the favour of the power- 

The most northern points of the German ful families of Thurzo and Fugger, with 
nationality were formerly the mining whose support they were able to emerge 
towns of “ Lower Hungary.” The first _ victoriously from the struggle. 

Germans may have settled here at the 7 ?® Towards the close of the fif- 

same date when others occupied Zips ®“ teenth and the beginning of the 

in the second half of the twelfth century. “ °“* ary sixteenth centuries the mining 
The oldest mining colony, Schemnitz, towns attained the zenith of their pros- 
received corporate privileges from B 61 a perity, notwithstanding the attacks of 
IV. as early as 1244. The “ municipal the Turks and the devastations of hostile 
and mining code of Schemnitz,” com- armies. Their export copper trade ex- 
posed in two sections on the basis of that tended beyond Cracow to Danzig and the 
royal document in the thirteenth century Hansa towns, even to Antwerp and 
by the “ sworn representatives of the Venice. The lessee of the mines of 
town," detailed in forty sections the Neusohl, Alexius Thurzo. chancellor of 
‘‘town rights” and in twenty the “mining the imperial exchequer, was regarded in 
rights,” and was, in the course of the 1523 as “ the richest man in Hungary,” 
fourteenth century, extended to include while his relations in Augsburg, the 
most of the remaining mining towns, Fuggers, were for a long time bankers of 
so far as they had not already charters the Hungarian kings, 
of their own. The disturbances of the seventeenth 

In 1255 the men of Neusohl acquired century brought grievous consequences 
the right to carry on mining upon the mining towns. In l(>20 Gabriel 
nd*0°de l ^ rce °* taxation ; their only Bethlen caused himself to be proclaimed 
of Buttle** obligation was to pay a tenth King of Hungary in Neusohl, and from 
u * part of the gold and an 1619 the mining towns were lorced to pay 
eighth of the silver to the royal treasury, him heavy taxes. During flic disturb- 
and to serve under the king’s flag in ances in the time of Rakoczy and Tokoly, 
campaigns. They, too, were allowed the these towns were not only the scene of 
ordeal of battle, after the old Saxon warfare, but also lost their prosperity in 
custom, with swords and round shields, consequence of extortions and devasta- 
It was, however, King Stefan V. who tion. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
first gave Neusohl its charter of freedom century the mines became less productive, 
in the year 1271. Kremnitz, which had for natural reasons. As an additional 
been the seat of the imperial chamber- calamity came the persecutions of the 
lain from 1323, was given rights hitherto Counter-Reiormation, to which members 
enjoyed only by the rich Kuttenburg of the Lutheran doctrine were exposed, 
in Bohemia, by King Charles Robert, The impoverished mining towns were now 
with the consent of the secular and occupied by Slovaks and here and there 
ecclesiastical nobles. Thus the people of by Magyars. The nobility seized the 
Kremnitz were able to live under judges of greater part of the mines. A century, 
their own choice, and could be prose- however, was needed to reduce the German 
cuted for debt by none in the whole _ nationality in this place to its 

country. present low ebb ; to-day only 

In 1424, when King Sigismund handed in V°in» ' y * ami 'y names and place names 
over the mountain towns to his second are German, the population is 

wife, Barbara of Cilli, who died in 1451, the Slovak. Passing over the ruins of German 
result was that they remained a coherent nationality in the north-west, we come 
group in the possession of the Hungarian to the extreme north of Hungary to the 
queen, and received extensive privileges soutnem slopes of the Carpathians, where 
enabling them to attain a prosperity which we find the vigorous German tribe of the 
aroused the envy and the avarice of the people of Zips, who since the seventh 
lords of neighbouring castles. The castles century have had a settled home amid 
which surroun'ded that district in a circle the romantic surroundings of the high 
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mountain range, and by their steady arranged the secular or ecclesiastical affairs 
industry have secured prosperity and repu- of the country. In 1274 Ladislaus IV. 
tation among the neighbouring peoples. confirmed the rights of this society ; in 

The wealth of timber, the number of moun- 1297 Andreas III. also gave it the right 

tain streams, and the nature of the natural to collect tithes. Before 1271 Stefan V. 
productsof the “Silva zepus " (in Magyar had given his “ faithful Saxons of Zips ” 
Szepes) limited the agricultural possibili- a “ privilegium " as a guarantee of their 
ties of the place, and naturally turned “ independence.” Thereafter these “ royal 
the inhabitants to indus- places ” had to pay three hundred marks 
ir* ormy trial occupations. Thus the of silver every year, in return for which 

.. inhabitant of Zips became a they were free of all other contributions, 

0 *** 'workman; “his log Tiuts, and in time of war had to place fifty armed 

originally scattered about, gradually drew men beneath the king’s banner. They 

closer together, and from this uncouth were allowed to choose their own count, 

nucleus developed the towering town.” who governed them according to their 
The first definite occupation of Zips by rights, and also their clergy. Hunting, 
the Germans probably falls in the stormy fishing, and mining rights were also 
period ot Gcza II., who was in alliance recognised in their charters, 

with the \Velf duke, Henry the Lion. After the death of the last Arpad in 

Tradition speaks of the Count Reinold, 1301, under the leadership of the soldier 

who was the king’s chief justice, and led Matthaus of Esak, of the mountain 
his brother compatriots into this district fortress of Trentschin, the nobility of 
about 1x50. A contemporary Byzantine the Waag district attempted a revolt, 
writer, Johannes Kinnamos, speaks of an The people of Zips, who had formerly 
army of Czechs and Saxons which was done homage to Wenzel and Otto, 
gathered by Geza in 1x5b. for a war now joined the Angevin Charles Robert, 
against Constantinople. It was not until who with their help decisively defeated 
the end of the twelfth century, under R . . . the west Hungarian nobility 

Bela III., that the main reinforcement *“* . w “ at Rozgony, in the valley of 
reached Zips; this was drawn chiefly of * L , b "““ theTarcza, in 1312. In recogni- 
from Central Germany, especially from ° * y tion of the services which they 

Silesia. The modern dialect of Zips is had “ willingly done him since his youth,” 
allied to that of Silesia. and for their “ manly and faithful struggle 

At the beginning of the thirteenth against Matthaeus of Trentschin, in which 
century individual stragglers followed, they spared neither person nor purse,” 
after Gertrude of Andechs-Meran, the first Charles Robert, in 13x8, confirmed the 
wife of Andreas II., had conferred property privileges of the twenty-four royal towns, 
in Zips on several Tyrolese noble families ; On the basis of this charter the chiefs, 

from their leader, Rudiger of Dcutsch- representatives, and elders, in 1370, drew 
Matrei, the Berzeviczy derived their up an important legal code, the “ arbi- 
descent. The oppressive rule of the trium ” — that is, free choice or con- 
nobility of German extraction seems even vention — of the Saxons in Zips ; this 
then to have become so highly unpopular was recognised in the same year by 
that in 12x3 the national Magyar party King Lewis, and thus became law. 
began a bloody revolt against the queen Ecclesiasticism, a love of discipline, 
regent, who favoured the Germans. After a strong sense of honesty, are the 
the invasion of the Mongols, which most striking features of this code. 
H divides the history of Zips, like Manufactures at this flourishing period 
j o * Iy * rt that of so many other districts, were controlled by guilds and associations, 
■•volt ' nto two stages, a large influx of Trade and industry began to develop in 
immigrants appeared in the the towns and plains. Numerous 
fourteenth century, chiefly from Silesia foreigners lived here all the year round, 
and Thuringia. for the reason that a vigorous commercial 

In a short time the German places intercourse went on between this place 
in this remote mountain district became and Poland and Silesia, 
so prosperous that the society of the Exactly 100 ’years after the confirma- 
clergy of Zips, founded about 1232 tion of the privileges by Charles Robert, 
under their provost, and known after 1248 the first heavy blow fell upon Zips. On 
as a “ sodalitate,” or “ confraternity,” November 8th, 1412, the 'Emperor-king 
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Sigismund I., who was in a constant state 
of financial embarrassment, mortgaged 
the thirteen settlements of Zips, together 
with the royal fiefs of Lublau, Pudlein, 
and Gnesen, to Vladislav of Poland. The 
alliance of the towns of Zips was continued 
for a time even after their alienation. 
They were handed over to Polish officials, 
_ who soon began to exercise an 
Tk« Boon arbitrary authority in the 
„ * mortgaged district and made it 

erm»n» an hereditary starosty. At the 
instance of the Hungarian Diet, Vladislav 
III. promised to give back the country 
in 1440, but in the agreement of Altcnburg 
between Hungary and Poland the mort- 
gage was renewed in 1474. This agreement 
sealed the doom of the German nationality 
in the northern districts and in part of 
the southern. 

Further damage was inflicted by the 
intrusion of the Hussites and the 
supremacy of Bohemian mercenaries 
under Giskra. Political independence 
disappeared ; towns that remained 
Hungarian were deserted, and were handed 
over by the king to the noble families. 
Thus King Matthias conferred upon his 
faithful Einerich Zapolya the hereditary 
county of Zips, and also, in 1480, the 
possession of the town of Kasmark, which 
had been made a royal free town, together 
with the nine parishes attached to it. 
In 1O55 Kasmark alone had been able to 
resist the intrusion of the Magyar nobility 
and of the Slavs, and secured recognition 
as a free town. 

In the course of these distresses the 
Germans of Zips would in no long time 
have suffered an invasion of foreign 
nationalities had not the German element 


in Upper Hungary been strengthened by 
the Reformation with its German preach- 
ing and its German hymns. The close 


connection with Germany, in the high 
schools of which several pupils from Zips 
studied the sciences every year, brought 
_ . . . with it the consequence that 

men like Martin Cziriak, 
....... ... a pupil of Melan-chthon, 

Thomas Preisner, and George 
Leutscher boldly and successfully fought 
against the Catholic clergy. The Refor- 
mation was carried out, therefore, in 


154b throughout the country of Zips 
notwithstanding the decrees of 1523 and 
1525, in which it was declared that 


“ all Lutherans with their supporters and 
adherents would lie regarded as open 
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heretics and enemies of the sacred Virgin 
Mary, and would be punished by execution 
and confiscation of their property.” 

On the 26th of October, 1546, the entire 
clergy of Zips publicly acknowledged the 
Lutheran creed. The intellectual revival 
brought with it fresh development of 
trade and manufacture. The linen and 
cloth fabrics of Zips, and the leather and 
metal work of the country, were famous 
far and wide on the North Sea and the 
Baltic, in the midst of Russia and in Con- 
stantinople. At Whitsuntide, Greeks, 
Russians, and Serbs, even North Germans, 
were in the habit of visiting the country 
to make their purchases. The inhabitants 
were an enterprising and energetic little 
people, who kept in touch with the mother 
country in their new mountain home and 
created a civilisation which raised the 


citizens and the peasants of the time 
to a height of prosperity and intelligence 
unusual in Hungary. 

Soon, however, this revival of German 


science and art was exposed to severe 
attacks. ' I11 1588 opposition to the new 
faith began at the instigation of Martin 
_ Pethe, the provost of Zips, and 

VienamE da lf,0 4 the opposition de- 
Peraeeutiou velopcdinto a vigorous counter- 
reformation. 1 he government 
Catholic commissioners appeared in Zips 
and attempted to force the inhabitants to 


surrender their churches to the Catholics ; 


but the people rose in revolt and drove out 
the commissioners. The disturbances 


under Stefan Bocskay and the peace 
of Vienna of 1606 put an end for 
some time to the persecution of the Pro- 
testants in Zips. 

But in 1(132 the Jesuits, in conjunction 
with the Magyar Catholic nobles and 
with the military and civil authorities, 
began again the work of forcible 
conversion. The Protestant clergy lost 
their property and were driven out of 
the country ; their churches were taken 
from them by the soldiers and handed 
over to the Catholics. This work was 


continued by a process of forcibly 
denationalising the towns and parishes and 
by electing Magyar nobles as councillors 
and judges. Notwithstanding the vigorous 
support which they gave to all those 
political risings which took place in the 
interests of the new creed, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
under Bocskay, Bethlen, Tokoly, and 
Franz Rakoczy, the Germans of Zips had 
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to suffer the hardest treatment from their 
own allies. Devastation, persecution, and 
oppression of every kind produced the 
result that the Germans grew steadily 
weaker through the advance of the 
Hungarians and of the productive, adapt- 
able and capable Slovaks. 

Notwithstanding the depth of this over- 
throw, wherever a hand’s-breadth of 
favourable soil was to be found, the 
irrepressible vigour of the inhabitants 
brought forth new results. German in- 
dustry and economy survived the worst 
disasters, and eventually succeeded in 
producing a feeble similitude of former 
prosperity. Among the free towns, in- 
dustrial and commercial life continued to 
flourish. The German language was pre- 
dominant notwithstanding the prevalence 
of Magyar, Slav, and Low Latin, and was 
the medium of constant communication 
with foreign countries. The feeling of 
German nationality was, however, terribly 
shattered. 

In 1772 thirteen places mortgaged to 
Poland were reunited with Hungary, and 
“ the sixteen towns of Zips " were placed 

Happy pad Un< ? Cf a SpeC ' al C ° Unt > aS i Ud 8 C 
Peaceful and supreme administrative 
German* official ; the Empress - queen 
Maria Theresa not only con- 
firmed the previous privileges, but 
added new rights in 1775. 

It is an indisputable fact that wherever 
the German nationality in Hungary has 
devoted itself to trade and manufacture 
the lapse of time has brought annihila- 
tion, in spite of the prosperity and 
culture acquired, whereas the communities 
especially devoted to agriculture and 
cattle-breeding have been able to maintain 
their position to the present day. 

The home of the Transylvanian Saxons 
is encircled and traversed by the Car- 
pathians, with their snow-clad -summits 
white under the midsummer sun, with 
their wooded valleys full of flowers, birds, 
and animals, with their rushing brooks and 
streams. Here, more than seven centuries 
ago, the Germans found the counterpart 
of their earlier home, and here they settled. 
Many a storm burst over this peaceful 
centre of German civilisation ; but inter- 
vals of rest continually recurred during 
which this offshoot of the parent stock 
put forth new growth. 

The chief settlements of the Germans in 
Transylvania were made under Geza II. 
for the protection of the south-east 


frontier of the empire against the Cuma- 
nians, who had established themselves in 
Moldavia and Wallachia after the sub- 
jugation of the Pechenegs, and made 
constant incursions into the neighbouring 
provinces. These immigrants came partly 
from the Lower Rhine, partly from 
Flanders, and are designated as “ Teutons 
K . from beyond the forest ; ” they 

«>«» a are a j sQ jj nown as ** Fi em ing S /’ 

STS 3 L. The title “ Saxons,” or 
Saxones, which afterwards 
became universal, docs not appear before 
1206. Their settlements extended along 
the banks of the Alt to its confluence with 
the Homorod, and from the Maros to the 
valley of the Kokel River. The proximity 
of savage tribes forced the settlers to 
build fortified churches and castles where 
the inhabitants of the plain could take 
refuge in time of need. In course of time 
these strongholds developed into towns 
and places of greater size. A favourite 
point of entrance for marauding bands 
was upon the extreme south of the Burzen 
district ; for this reason Andreas II. 
allowed the Teutonic Order to build 
stockades and towns here in 1211 ; Kron- 
stadt then became the capital. The Order 
was, however, forbidden to populate the 
district of Burzen with Saxons from the 
neighbouring provinces, and new settlers 
were brought in. 

After the expulsion of the German 
knights, which took place in 1225, in 
spite of the vigorous support accorded 
to them by Pbjje Honorius III., Kron- 
stadt soon became prosperous and 
exercised a kind of hegemony over the 
other colonies ; the town is first men- 
tioned in a document of 1252. The 
German colonies in the district of Nosen 
seem to be ot earlier date ; in 1264 Bistritz 
seems to have been in existence for some 
time. These north-eastern Transylva- 
nians, like those of Dees, probably came 
from other parts of Hungary, and settled 
Hoagariaa he , re ‘° carry on the mining 
Qoeent' Private ®*» tr y- The chief places, 
Property which were under their own 
counts in 1300, together 
with their surrounding districts, formed the 
private property of the Hungarian queens 
from an early date ; thus on J uly 16th, 1264, 
Pope Urban IV. orders the king’s son 
Stefan (V.) to restore the towns of Bistritz, 
Rodna, Senndorf, and Baierdorf which he 
had unjustly taken from his mother, 
Maria. On December 29th, 1330, the 
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*' citizens and colonists of Bistritz and 
those belonging to that jurisdiction ” 
received a charter from Queen Elizabeth, 
with the consent of her husband Charles, 
by the terms of which they were placed 
exclusively under the jurisdiction of 
judges elected by themselves. In a short 
time the German settlements rose to 


German 
Prestige at it* 
Highest 


a prosperity and political 
importance which secured 
them the favour of the 
Hungarian kings. Thus, 


about 1185, Bela II. was able to report to 
Paris, upon the occasion of his betrothal, the 
receipt of 15,000 marks from the foreign 
settlers of the king in Transylvania. The 


rapidity with which the prestige of the 
Germans increased and the height to 
which it rose is evidenced by the “ An- 


dreanum " of the close of 1224 ; in this 


edict Andreas II. confirmed and increased 


all the privileges granted to the 
Germans from Broos to Draas near Neps. 


the lonely valleys, in the fertile lowlands 
of the Kokel River, and where the stony 
slopes of the Carpathians bring forth a 
scanty harvest, dwelt a people whose indus- 
trial and agricultural labours and peaceful 
devotion to the arts had created a flourish- 
ing country, while their representatives 
sat in the diet side by side with the barons 
and prelates of the empire. 

When the house of Arpad became 
extinct in 1 301, hard times began for the 
Saxons of Transylvania. Like all the 
Germans in Hungary, they had joined 
Otto, the duke of Lower Bavaria ; he 
accepted their well-meant invitation, fell 
into the hands of the treacherous voivode 
Ladislaus, or Apor, and was soon forced to 
leave the country. The Saxons were then 
exposed to the oppression of the Bishop 
of Weisscnburg, and the powerful voivode 
deprived them of the rich silver mines of 
Rodna. In 1324 they were forced to take 
up arms in defence of their rights of 1224, 


upon their immigration ; ho united the which had been again secured to them on 
independent districts of the settlers May 25th, 1317, by Charles Robert, who 
brought in by Geza II. mto one province had become sole ruler in the meantime, 
governed by an elected “ count ” as This period of oppression was followed 
supreme judge who resided in Hermann- „ _. by a time of prosperity under 

stadt. fo “ r t . im “ the government of Lewis I., 

The progress of prosperity was, how- six on § w ^° ^ avnure< i Saxon trade in 

ever, soon checked by the Mongol invasions “ every possible way. From 1369, 

of 1240-1242. The fortified towns and Kronstadt possessed staple privileges 
strongholds of the country could provide against Polish, German, and other foreign 
refuge for comparatively few. The merchants, especially cloth merchants, 
majority fled to the mountains, where they The fairs in Germany and Poland were 
perished. Under the fostering care of the visited by bands of Saxons. The trade 
kings the German settlements recovered route led to Germany through Prague, 
comparatively quickly after the letreat of and passed to the south-west through the 
the Mongols. Such new settlements as Danube territories to Dalmatia and Venice. 
Klausenburg were also founded byStefanV., Numerous schools and churches, monas- 
before 1270. as Duke of Transylvania; teries and hospitals, were founded, and the 
for the benefit of his soul he conferred this citizen guilds, brotherhoods, and train- 
fief upon the Church of Weissenburg. As bands were admirably organised. 
Hungarian nobles were not a'lowed to After the death of Lewis the great 
settle upon Saxon soil, and as the Germans troubles again began. Under Sigismund 
of that district enjoyed the rights of (1387-1437) internal disturbances broke 
nobles, the last of the Arpads, Andreas III., out, in the course of which the neighbour- 

_ summoned them to partici- hood of Klausenburg was devastated by 

Wild a P ation ' n the Hungarian diet the king’s opponents. But the greatest 

to Garden** * n J u ^> 12 9 2 > and in August, danger menacing Transylvania was the 
1298. In 150 years the advance of the Turks. In 1420 they 

“ Saxons” had cleared and completely destroyed the old “ Saxon town ” of 

transformed the former wilderness. Broos, and carried the inhabitants away 
About 300 strongholds, forts, and fortified to slavery ; in the next year they over- 
churches protected the goods and chattels whelmed Kronstadt. Previous to and 
of freemen, and guaranteed the security of during their invasions the first gipsies 
this once doubtful Hungarian possession, entered the country. In Hungary the 
The swamps were drained and became fruit- struggles of the Magyar nobles with the 
ful, arable land. Upon the mountains and in German citizens were beginning, and at 
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this time the three hard-pressed “peoples” rapidly secured the general support. In 
of Transylvania, the Hungarians, the old 1519 Saxon merchants brought Luther's 
Magyar Szeklers, and the Saxons, con- writings from the fair of Leipsic ; in 
eluded the “ Union ” at Kapolna on 1521-1522 the first evangelical preachers, 
September 28th, 1427, and swore "to the Silesian Ambrosius and Conrad Weich, 
protect one another against all and sundry appeared in Hermannstadt. The energy 
who should attack them ; only, if the of a pupil of Melanchthon, the Saxon 
king should infringe the rights of one of preacher Johannes Honter (1498-1549), 
the contracting peoples, the other two _ . who brought a printing-press 

should appear before him on bended T “‘* with him, secured the suc- 

knees and ask his favour. For the rest, cess ^e Reformation in 

upon the second day following an appeal for T * p * Transylvania in 1547. The 

help, the parties should start with all their struggle for the throne between Zapolya 
forces to give aid as quickly as possible and Ferdinand I. cost the Saxons 
and should march at least twelve miles heavily in life and property. After the 
daily.” death of Zapolya Suleiman II., who 

In the year 1438 the Turks destroyed claimed the suzerainty of Transylvania, 
the • town of Muhlbach and captured conferred the country upon Johann Sigis- 
some 75,000 slaves, after fruitlessly mund Zapolya, who was then in his 
besieging Hermannstadt for forty- • minority. His authority was limited to 
five days. On November 10th, 1444, the district on the further side of the 
the banner of the Saxons waved over the Theiss, and the period of the separation 
battlefield of Varna, and in October, 1448, of Transylvania from Hungary then begins, 
they fought against the hereditary enemy to last for 150 years. For a short time 
on the Anselfeld under John Hunyadi. Transylvania came into the power of 
But the domestic life of the German settlers King Ferdinand, but after the death of 
was shattered by these military distur- Johann Sigismund in 1571 the sultan 
__ _ bances. Klausenburg and Winz transferred it to Stefan Bathori, who 
on the ” 1 soon received a Magyar influx brought in the Jesuits. In December, 
w* * h of population, which speedily 1575, he was elected King of Poland, and 
became predominant and then handed over Transylvania to his 
broke off connection with the other Saxon brother Christopher, who also seconded 
districts. On the accession of Matthias the efforts of the Jesuits to bring the 
Hunyadi, the Hungarians, Szeklers, and country back to Roman Catholicism. 
Saxons renewed the alliance of Kapolna At that time the Saxons were exposed 
at Mediasch in 1459, w 'th a view to to extortion of every kind. They found a 
resisting any possible attacks of the king, supporter in Stefan Bocskay, who was 
The revolt was stifled by the rapidity of chosen prince by the nobles and Szeklers 
his movements. To these internal dis- on February 22nd, 1605, but died on 
turbances were added the invasions of the September 29th, 160b. Siegmund Rako- 
Turks, who continually renewed their czy occupied the country from February, 
harassing incursions, even after their 1607, but abdicated on March 3rd, 1608. 
defeat on the Brotfeld in October 13th, Gabriel Bathory now ascended the throne. 
1470. King Matthias recognised the He captured Hermannstadt and attempted 
services of the Saxons and increased their to get possession of Kronstadt. But on 
territory. October 16th, 1612, the people of 

Notwithstanding the troubles of the Kronstadt inflicted a severe defeat upon 
age, their close and profitable intercourse _ _ him, under the leadership of 

with the mother country had enabled the j? fazy V™ their burgomaster, Michael 

Saxons to surpass every other nationality * p0 Jjf . , Weiss, who lost his life in the 

within the empire in respect of culture. “ " r er battle. Shortly afterwards 

Every year several Saxon youths went as the population of Transylvania rose in a 

students to the German high schools at body against this crazy tyrant ; he was de- 
Wittenberg, Jena, and Tubingen, and posed and murdered at Grosswardein, while 
brought back a knowledge of science and in the act of flight, on October 27th, 16x3. 
art for the benefit of their own country. Gabriel Isethlen, the leader of the revolt, 
By these channels of intercourse the great restored the old privileges of the Saxons, 
ecclesiastical Reformation of the sixteenth After his early death on November 15th, 
century reached the Saxon colonies and 1629, a Saxon chronicler justly wrote: 
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“ God grant this famous hero peaceful Luxemburg, and the Black Forest. After 
rest and a joyous resurrection hereafter, the count's heroic death at Crocetta, near 
for he left the country securer than he Parma, on June 29th, 1734, the settlements 
found it.” In the age of the two George entered upon a period of distress, the 
Rakoczys (1631-1660) Transylvania suf- devastation of the Turkish wars, between 
fered from wars with Moldavia, Wallachia, 1737-1739, thinning their numbers, 
and Poland. Recognising the situation Under Maria Theresa a special colonial 
as impossible, Michael Apasi broke commission was set on foot in Vienna 
.away from the Turkish on July 22nd, 1766, which brought in 
TKc S»xona SU p remaC y an( j placed Tran- Catholic colonists from the districts of 
sylvania under the protection Havenstein, Tr&ves, Lorraine, and the 
isoacede L e0 p f M I., by the Trac- Breisgau. At that time more than 25,000 

tatus Hallerianus of 1686, the terms Germans are said to have found a home 
of which he was compelled to repeat in the Banate. Moreover, the Emperor 
with greater emphasis in the con- Joseph II., who made a personal visit to the 
vention of Blasendorf of October 27th, Banate, issued an “ immigration patent ” 
1687. The country was occupied by the on September 21st, 1782, in which he gave 
imperial troops, and at the diet of Fogaras a special invitation to “ members of the 
the oath of fidelity was taken to the German Empire in the Upper Rhine 
Hapsburgs as the hereditary kings of district ” to take up settlements. By the 
Hungary. Some resistance was offered terms of this patent the immigrants were 
only by the lower classes of Kronstadt ; to travel free of expense, to receive 
the town was forced to surrender to the allotments of ground for building and 
general Veterani on May 16th, ib88. By cultivation, necessary implements, and a 
the “ Diploma of Leopold ” of December certain sum of money. The Germans 
4th, 1691, the Saxons were secured in the came in large numbers, built fourteen 
possession of their rights. The govern- new settlements in 1784- 

ment of the Queen-empress Maria Theresa, J , o * ter “ peror 1786, and increased thirteen 
who made Transylvania a principality in ^ others. The neighbouring 

176 5, was followed by the ill-considered * county of Bacs, which had 

reforms of her son Joseph II., when the been wrested from the Ottomans im- 
special constitution of the Saxons was in mediately after the victory of Mohacs 
great measure sacrificed. in 1687, received attention at a later 

Far in the south, in the Banate of Temes period than the Banate. In accordance 
and in the Bacska, are the last and most with the “ colonisation patent ” of 1763 
recent German settlements in Hungary, full arrangements were made by a royal 
The Banate of Temes is bounded by the commission for the occupation of the 
Danube, the Theiss, the Maros, and the district by Germans. The greatest in- 
mountains of T ransylvania. After 166 years flux of settlers took place between May 1st , 
of Turkish rule it was restored to Hungary 1784, and November 30th, 1785 ; during 
by the peace of Poscharevatz on July 21st, that period 2,057 families, amounting 
1718, which followed the victories of to 9,201 persons, entered the county of 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. During the Bacs. Then, by the decree of April 
T urkish supremacy the wide lowlands and 24th, 1786, further immigration at the 
hill districts of the counties of Torontal and expense of the state was stopped. As 
Temes were transformed into a desert, most of the Germans were of the agricul- 
Consequcntly Count Claudius Florimond tural class, numerous large villages arose, 

_ . Mercy, the first governor of this which have preserved their German charac- 

Uader'wise waste > brought in colonists ter to the present day. The number of 
Government * rom Germany, Italy, and Germans here amounts to about 30 per 
Spain after the year 1720. In cent, of the whole population. The chief 
1728 there were ten villages occupied by places inhabited by Germans are Apatin 
Suabians, one village of Italians, and one Cservenka, Csonopla, Kula, Alt-Futak, 
of Spaniards. Under Mercy’s govern- Alt-Szivacz, Bajmok, Stanisics. In spite 
ment, between 1722 and 1730, the town of the number of languages spoken upon 
and fortress of Temesvar were restored, this frontier district, German is at the 
and numerous villages were founded present time predominant, 
and occupied with colonists who came Heinrich von Vlislocki 

from Treves, Cologne, Alsace-Lorraine, Hans F. - Helmolt 
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'T'HE realms of which we are accustomed 
to think to-day inclusively as Austria 
are occupied by an extraordinary com- 
posite of nationalities. Throughout the 
greater part of it the Teuton has planted 
himself, but in only a small portion of the 
whole is he the historical lord of the 
land. In fact, he is a colonist. Hungary 
is a Magyar kingdom, ethnologically of 
Mongol origin. The south-west, as we have 
also seen, is Slavonic. The north-west — 
Bohemia and Moravia — is also Slavonic. 
Yet the sceptre of the whole has passed 
to the ruling house of the German wedge 
thrust in between the southern and the 
western Slavs. Thus, while the house 
of Hapsburg is of the West, and throughout 
its history essentially a western power, 
the great bulk of its dominions to-day 
belongs historically to the East of Europe. 
tk *> . Bohemia, with Moravia, forms 

Kin o™*' ccnt;ra l district of Europe. 
, . Every wave ot barbarian 

migration surged against it, 
most of them seem at one time or another 


century, which tells of Krok, Libusha, 
and Premysl, the farmer of Staditz, who 
was called from the ploughshare to the 
throne, and became the ancestor of the 
first royal house of Bohemia. 

It is probable that political and social 
life in Moravia developed much more 
quickly and strongly during 
_. u the same pciiod; for before 
of Peace ** Bohemia emerges from the 
obscurity of legend into the 
clear light of history, there rises on Mora- 
vian soil, quietlyandwithoutanylegendary 
history, a self-contained principality known 
as the Moravian kingdom of the Moimirids, 
after the founder of the dynasty, Moimir. 
During the military period of Charles the 
Great it is unknown, and it appears in its 
full power only during the peaceful 
reign ol Louis the Pious. While Moimir 
did homage to the German emperor 
and offered presents, he extended his 
power eastwards, driving out of his country 
the neighbouring Slav prince who had 
settled in Neitra. The Frankish counts 


to have worked into it or through 
it — Kelt and Teuton, Mongol and Slav. 
Who was in occupation at any given time 
till long after Rome had ceased to be 
imperial, it is nearly impossible to deter- 
mine. It seems, however, tolerably clear 
that in the sixth century the Slavs were 
in possession; and in the seventh, the 
Mongol Avar “ Empire," of which little 
enough is known, disappeared as the 
Huns disappeared ; leaving the Slavs to 
work out their own future. 

The further development of the Slav 
settlement, its extension, and its political 
organisation, are hidden from us by a gap 
in tradition, extending over more than a 
century and a half. We may, however, 
conclude that the international develop- 
ment of the country progressed consider- 
ably, from the Bohemian legend as related 
by Kosmas in the beginning of the twelfth 


in the East Mark and in Pannonia had 
every opportunity of watching the growth 
of the neighbouring Moravian kingdom, 
and the fact that the Slav prince took 
refuge with them upon his expulsion, and 
received their support, tends to show that 
Moimir’s aspirations met with no approval 
upon this side. However, serious opposi- 
tion to the powers rising on the frontier 
of the empire formed no part of the policy 
u , of Louis the Pious. After the 
oimir s treat y 0 f Verdun, in 843, Lewis 
eroic German took over, with 

I * B * his districts in the east, the 
task of securing supremacy of the 
empire formerly founded by the Em- 
peror Charles over the neighbouring 
Slavs ; it was inevitable that a struggle 
between the two states should break out, 
as indeed the Franks had already expected 
on their side. Even the fragmentary 
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descriptions which have come down to us 
give an idea of the fury and extent of this 
struggle, in which the weaker side, the 
Moimirid principality, always reappears 
upon the scene, heroically maintaining its 
position in spite of repeated defeat. Moi- 
mir himself escaped into his fortified 
castles from the first attack which the 
_ German king delivered in the 

Gcrn*n y ear g^, Hj s rule, however, 
mie» m was j jr0U gj lt t() an cn( J Jjy a 

,H * domestic conspiracy led by his 
own nephew Rastiz, or Rastislav. The 
second Moimirid then received the inherit- 
ance of his uncle from the hands of the 
Franks, to govern the land likewise under 
their supremacy. The struggle, however, 
soon broke out anew, because Rastislav 
followed in his predecessor’s footsteps, and 
strove to secure complete independence 
of the Frankish kingdom. German armies 
repeatedly marched upon Moravia in the 
years 855, 864, 866, and 86<). However, 
no decisive battle took place. At one 
time by pretended submission, and at 
another by flight into his impregnable 
castles, Rastislav forced the Franks either 
to make peace or to letire from the in- 
hospitable country. Once again domestic 
treachery placed the Moravian prince in 
the power of Lewis in 870. The defeater 
of Rastislav, his nephew Svatopluk 
fZwentibold), secured the supremacy over 
the whole of Moravia under the protec- 
torate of France, while his uncle was 
punished by blinding and confinement in 
a French monastery. 

The political struggle for the foundation 
of a powerful Slav empire was accom- 
panied, from the outset, by a serious 
attempt to break the ecclesiastical ties 
which united these countries with 
Germany. German, Italian, and Greek 
priests were working simultaneously in the 
country, and the disastrous consequences 
to the land afforded the prince Rastislav 
a plausible excuse for appearing before 
the Roman Pope Nicholas 
I. with a request that he 
should decide what priests 
should henceforward be 
permitted to preach and teach in Moravia. 
T he Pope , however , is said to have declined 
to consider the question, or perhaps to 
have decided it against the wishes of the 
Moravian prince, who in 86j asked for 
fresh teachers from the Greek emperor 
Michael III. to preach the true faith to the 
Moravian nation in their own language. 


Early Miaaioaer* 
of the 

" Trve Faith " 


The mission was entrusted to the 
brothers Constantine and Methodius of 
Thessalonica. Their spiritual work in 
Moravia began in the year 864 ; as, how- 
ever, they possessed no high ecclesiastical 
rank, they confined themselves at first to 
the education of the children. As they 
desired to fulfil the object of their mission, 
the introduction of divine service in the 
Slavonic language, both into the Moravian 
and also into the neighbouring Slav 
kingdom of the Pannonian prince Kozel, 
the brothers, accompanied by the most 
capable of their scholars, betook them- 
selves to Rome in 867, in order to secure 
the Pope’s permission for the use of the 
Slavonic liturgy. Pope Hadrian II. is 
said to have fulfilled the wish of the 
Moravians in 808. 

Feeling, however, a presentiment of 
approaching death. Constantine resolved 
not to return to Moravia ; he entered 
the monastery at Rome, took the name 
Cyril as a monk, and died shortly after- 
waids, on February 14th, 869. The 
continuation of his apostolic work was 
left to his bro*h.r Methodius, who had 
_ been consecrated bishop at 

RaatiiUy Kome Hardly, however, had 
if'"' n ‘* he returned to Moravia with 

ro “* the intention of resuming the 
struggle against the German clergy, so 
successfully begun, when the revolution 
took place which cost Rastislav his throne 
and freedom, and transformed Moravia 
practically into a Frankish mark. Metho- 
dius then succumbed to his opponents ; 
for two and a half years, during the 
first years of the reign of Svatopluk in 
Moravia, he remained a prisoner in a 
German monastery. 

Friendly as were the relations existing 
between the new Moravian prince and the 
neighbouring German Empire, and in 
particular with Karlmann, the count of 
the East Mark, they continued but a short 
time. So soon as Karlmann had reason 
to suspect the fidelity of Svatopluk, he 
seized his person and his property, and 
retained him at his court in honourable 
confinement, with the idea that his re- 
moval would make it easier to establish 
Frankish supremacy in Moravia. How- 
ever, the oppressed Moravian population 
began a desperate attempt to secure their 
freedom. Karlmann thought that he 
could entrust 'the task of crushing this 
movement to no more suitable person than 
Svatopluk, so entirely bad the Slav won 
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the confidence of the German. Hardly, 
liowever, did Svatopluk find himself 
among his own people, ere he gave rein 
to his long-repressed fury, and with one 
blow destroyed not only the army which 
bad been sent to his support, but also all 
semblance of Frankish dominion in Mora- 
via. In the two following years (872 and 
873) Karlmann was unable to break down 
the resistance of Svatopluk. Not until 
the year 874 have we direct evidence of 
the conclusion of a peace at Forchheim, 
under which Svatopluk promised fidelity, 
•obedience, and the usual annual tribute. 
Peace for eight yeais followed this act of 
submission. 

During the period of this national 
rising the Moravians also remembered 
Methodius in his imprisonment abroad ; 
their representations at Rome eventually 
induced Pope John VIII. to order the 
Bavarian bishojis to liberate the Moravian 
apostle. Methodius immediately pro- 
ceeded — about the outset of the year 873 — 
to Kozel, in the Pannonian principality, 
and shoitly afterwards to Moravia, where 
he was received with marks of high respect 
on the part of the prince and people. 
Svatopluk, however, failed to appreciate 
the help which might have been given to 
his political plans by a film establishment 
of the Slavonic Church in the country. 
During the dogmatic quarrels between 
Methodius and the Bavarian clergy he 
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maintained a position of neutrality : he 
went so far as to express the wish that 
Methodius should prove his orthodoxy 
before the Pope at Rome. The latter was 
thus for the second time obliged to journey 
thither, and in the year 880 returned to 
his diocese under full papal protection, 
and with further recognition of the 
dignity of his position. Even now, how- 
ever, it was impossible for lum to gain a 
complete victory over his opponents in 
Moravia ; the Bavarian clergy maintained 
their position in the country, and threw 
obstacles in his way. It was not until the 
last years of his life — he died on April 6th, 
885 — that his position in Moiavia became 
more peaceful. 

Within this period (882-884) occurred 
many violent political struggles between 
Svatopluk and the neighbouring Frankish 
districts. The Moravian prince then 
appeared as the protector of one of two 
families who were struggling to secure 
the position of count in the Traungau 
and in the East Mark, while Arnulf, 
or Arnolf, the son of Karlmann, who 
governed the marks of Karantania and 
Pannonia, supported the opposition party. 
The war began in 882. In 883 Svatopluk 
was raging in Pannonia “ like a wolf,” 
and in the following year hostilities were 
renewed. The feud was repressed only 
upon the interference of the Emperor 
Charles III. in the East Mark in August, 
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884. In 885 peace was concluded only for the limitations which hindered their 
between Svatopluk and Arnulf, and national development upon the west, and 
resulted in a mutual understanding so failed to see the dangers which threatened 
complete that, when Arnulf became can- their unprotected eastern frontier ; this 
didate for the crown of Germany in neglect brought about the downfall of their 
Frankfort in the year 887, Svatopluk carefully constructed empire, 
zealously supported him. Under such The downfall of the old Moravian 
circumstances the work of Cyril and kingdom made room for the development 
Methodius could not flourish of other Slavonic states which had existed 
> n Moravia, the more so as under the protection and government 
is rom death of the latter had of the Moimirid Empire at the time of its 

•rt«e« 00 t jj rown t j ie en ti re responsi- highest power ; such were the Bohemian 
bility upon the feeble shoulders of a duchy on the west and the Polish duchy 
disciple. In the very year of the death on the north-east of Moravia. The for- 
of Methodius, the year of Svatopluk’s tunes of Bohemia in particular were, 
reconciliation with the Franks, a general during the ninth century, often closely 
persecution of the disciples of Methodius linked with those of her more important 
began in Moravia ; only a few received neighbour on the east. The expeditions 
permission from Svatopluk to leave the of the Franks were on several occasions 
country. The Slav priests then took directed against both countries. The 
refuge in the south Slavonic countries, activity of the Slav apostles in Moravia 
where their liturgy found a field unex- seems to have been not unheeded in 
pectedly productive. Bohemia ; there is evidence for the fact 

Thus, politically as well as ecclesiasti- that the Bohemian Duke Borivoi was 
cally, Moravia remained in peaceful baptised by Methodius. In individual 
dependence upon the Frankish Empire points, however, the relations of the two 
until the year 890. At that time divergent countries in politics and religion are some- 
conceptions concerning the relation of . what obscure, for the reason 

the Moravian princes to the German king _ r “ *““* that the history of Bohemia 
brought forth new points of difference, n„h *mt« * s of a very legendary character 
which were to be solved only by further ,a until late in the ninth century, 

fighting. In the first campaign in 892, Borivoi, a contemporary of Svatopluk, 
and more especially in the following year, is the first historical prince in Bohemia, 
the Moravians held the field ; but in the and his name follows a long series of 
year 895, when the power of the Slav mythical rulers. 

kingdom for resistance was to be tested However, the foundation of a uniform 
for the third time, Svatopluk died a sudden kingdom, and the definite establishment 
but natural death. With him disappeared of the Christian faith in Bohemia, belong 
irrevocably the whole splendour of the £0 the period of the sons of Borivoi — 
Moravian kingdom. The violent struggle Spitignev and Wratislav — and his grand- 
between the brothers, who were the sons— Wenzel the Saint and Boleslav I. 
heirs of Svatopluk, accelerated the down- As early as the reign of Wenzel, or Wen- 
fall, and the strength of the country was ceslaus, took place the first inevitable 
further weakened by the secession of both collision between the German Empire, 
Bohemian and Silesian districts, over which had gained in strength since the 
which the military power of Svatopluk accession of Henry the Fowler and the 
had extended his dominion. Under these Slav power, which had grown up during 
Moravia rail* circumstances was im- the Hungarian wars. The struggle had 
Before the possible for the country to fatal effects upon German prosperity. 
WH4 Mary*™ res ’ st for an y le ngth of time Wenzel was a peace-loving prince, whose 
the fearful attacks of the mind was bent more upon the salvation of 
Magyars, who advanced with barbaric the Church than on temporal success ; he 
ferocity. In the year 906 Moravia sue- readily recognised the supremacy of the 
cumbed to this enemy, whom she had hardly German king, and agreed to the old tribute, 
had time to observe, much less to guard when Henry I. appeared before Prague in 
against, after concluding, in the year 901, a the year 928. When, however, Wenzel, 
peace with her great enemy the Franks, in the course of domestic struggles, lost 
which in no way limited her constitutional his life in the 'year 935 at the hands of 
independence. The Moimirids had eyes his brothers and allies, and Boleslav I., 
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Th« New 

PolUh 

Empire 


“ th^fratricide,” became duke, the war with 
Germany broke out afresh. The Bo- 
hemian prince held out for a long time in the 
frontier fortresses and abattis, which pro- 
tected his country against King Otto I., 
then hard pressed by enemies on many 
sides. Eventually, however, Boleslav’s 
strength grew feeble, and in 950 he sub- 
mitted to the same conditions 
under which his brother and 
predecessor had recognised 
German supremacy. In the 
battle of the Lechfeld, in the year 955, a 
Bohemian auxiliary force fought side by 
side with the troops of the united German 
races. Boleslav, who protected his fron- 
tiers against the impetuous Magyars, 
pursued the defeated enemy, and inflicted 
further defeat upon them. 

About this time appeared a dangerous 
rival to the rising Premyslid principality ; 
this was the Polish Empire. We first 
become acquainted with the existence of 
this new power in the lowlands between 
the Oder and the Warthe about 963 ; 
its political centre was Gnesen, and it 
extended south-west to the modern Silesia, 
where it touched the Bohemian kingdom. 
At first the two Slav principalities 
maintained friendly relations ; the Polish 
Duke Mesko I., who died in 992, married 
Dubrava, the daughter of Boleslav I. of 
Bohemia. She it was who won over both 
her husband and his people to Christianity. 
As early as the year g >)8 a Polish bishopric 
was founded in Posen, some years before 
that of Prague. Bohemian auxiliary 
troojis supported Mesko in his struggles 
against his northern neighbours. The 
Polish and Bohemian princes— the latter 
was the son and namesake of Boleslav I. 
— made an alliance, and joined in helping 
the Bavarian Duke Henry against the 
Emperors Otto IT. and Otto III. in the 
years 976 and 983-985. 

Then, however, the bond of friendship 
between the two brothers-in-law was 
_ . . broken ; Dubrava had died 

„ . . ... in 977. In the year 990 our 

n"* ?*„ ° ' * authorities speak of the 
. wit,® « « fitter hostility ” existing be- 

tween the two, as the Pole had captured a 
considerable district from Bohemia, and 
had succeeded in maintaining his posi- 
tion in a series of battles. Accurate 
geographical information is wanting, but 
from the mention of the place Niemtsch 
it has been concluded that the scene of 
the war was Silesia. A long period of 
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bitter struggle between the two neighbour- 
ing states followed, which severely tested 
the resources of the Premyslid kingdom. 

After about a century of development 
Bohemia had now arrived at a turning- 
point which is marked upon the one hand 
by a decline in political power, and on 
the other by violent domestic convul- 
sions. That period came when Adalbert, 
the second Bishop of Prague, abandoned 
“ the blind nation rushing to its own 
downfall,” left his country and his home, 
and in 997 sacrificed his life in missionary 
work among the savage Prussians. It 
is the period when a noble native 
family, the Slavnikings, from which 
Adalbert was sprung, was exterminated 
by Duke Boleslav II. and the nobility. 
The contagion of discord soon extended 
to the royal family, and the Premyslids 
and the Bohemians were governed by 
dukes, designated by the chroniclers as 
“ basilisks,” or “ poisonous vipers.” 

Hardly had Boleslav 111 ., the son of 
Boleslav II., assumed the government 
in the year 999 when he attempted to 
destroy his younger brothers, J aromir and 
Udalrich, and upon the failure 
Pole* and jjis attempt drove them 

O cminni out of the roun t r y w ith their 
a ' “ mother; they found a refuge 
at the imperial court in Germany. The 
condition of affairs naturally enabled the 
warlike Polish Duke Boleslav I. Chabri 
(992-1025) to seize Bohemia, with the 
help of dissatisfied Bohemian nobles, 
at the outset of the year 1003. after pre- 
viously conquering the German frontier 
land between the Oder and the Elbe, 
and also Moravia. He declined, however, 
to do homage to the emperor for his new 
dominions, and Henry II. resolved to 
deprive the Pole of his latest acquisitions. 
Bohemia was reconquered at the first 
attack, in 1004, and Prince J aromir was 
invested with the Duchy of Bohemia. 
The struggle for the other conquests of 
the Pole ended in a long war between the 
German emperor, who was supported by 
the Bohemians, and Boleslav Chabri ; 
the war occupied almost the entire reign 
of this prince. 

In the course of the struggle between 
the Bohemian and Polish powers victory 
returned to the flag of the former, es- 
pecially after the death of Boleslav Chabri, 
when a period of internal confusion began 
in Poland ; while in Bohemia, after the 
short rule of J aromir,. his brother 
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Udalrich seized the reins of government, 
with the support of his bold son Bretislav. 
To Bretislav is in particular due the 
achievement of obtaining from Poland the 
land of Moravia in 1029, the last of the 
great conquests of the period of Boleslav 
Chabri. The union of this district with 
Bohemia materially increased the pres- 
tige and the strength of the Premyslid 
dynasty. 

After the death of his father Udalrich, 
in 1034, Bretislav took over the sole 
government. In 1039 he undertook an 
expedition into Poland with a large army, 
and made a victorious advance as far as 
Gnesen, plundering and devastating the 
land on all sides. At the point where 
the corpse of the 
Bishop of Prague, 

Adalbert, had been 
laid to rest after 
his martyrdom at 
the hands of the 
Prussians, in 997, 

Bretislav atoned 
for the ingratitude 
of his forefathers 
to this noble man ; 
lie made his 
Bohemian and 
Moravian subjects 
renounce at the 
martyr’s grave, 
while they were 
in arms, a number 
of heathen customs 
of long standing, 


/* t .» i, «*h 
/* 

* .11 . \ 



against which Adal- T hi* famous 


THE ANCIENT CROWN OF BOHEMIA 


left to him, and these were shortly after- 
wards perforce restored to the Polish 
prince in return for a yearly tribute. 
Henceforward Bretislav renounced all 
military operations against the German 
Empire, and, indeed, supported the 
_ emperor in his campaigns, 

especially against Hungary. 
of _ d Bretislav secured peace and 
° ** ee quiet for the advancement of 
civilisation and economic prosperity in his 
territories. During his government in 
Bohemia and Moravia several important 
monasteries were founded. In the interior 
of his extensive empire he hoped to be 
able to secure permanent order, even 
after his death, through his heirs. He 
bequeathed to his 
*• - • ’">* first-born son, 

• ij/TJC’’ Spitigncv, the 
“ ' * • ' government in 

Z if Bohemia, together 
with the general 
right of supremacy; 
Moravia he divided 
among his three 
younger sons, Wra- 
tislav, K o 11 rad, 
and Otto. A fifth 
son, Jaromir, was 
intended for the 
Chuicli. 

Bretislav had, 
however, taken in- 
adequate measures 
to secure the per- 
fotmancc of these 
conditions, and the 


crown of Bohemia, often called the crown 


bert had inveighed, of st. Wence»iaus, dates from the fourteenth century, reaction began im- 
The » sacred bur- and 18 kept in the treMury of St ‘ Ve,t at Pm mediatelv after his 


The “ sacred bur 
den,” the remains of the martyr, were 
then brought back to his native land. 

The conquests, however, of certain 
distiicts of Poland had to be abandoned 
when the Emperor Henry 111. protested 
against them. Like Henry II. before him, 
his son was determined to pre\ ent the crea- 
_ . , tion of a great Slav empire on 

Tm Disloyal t h e east of Germany. Bretislav 

“ ** . accepted the challenge forth- 

of Bohem.a w , th> and in io40 the first year 

of the war, he secured a great success. In 
the following year, however, the course 
of the campaign was so disastrous to the 
Bohemians, owing to the treacherous de- 
sertion of certain nobles to the emperor’s 
cause, that the Bohemian ruler was forced 
to sue for peace. Only two Silesian 
districts of his Polish conquests were 


mediately alter his 
death in 1055. Spitignev deprived his 
Moravian brothers of their rule, destroyed 
the nobility of Moravia, who attempted to 
offer resistance to his aggressive measures, 
and finally, foi unknown reasons, expelled 
from Bohemia the Germans, who had ac- 
quired great influence during his fathei’s 
reign ; he also banished his mother, Judith 
von Schweinfurt, the first German princess 
who had occupied the throne of the 
Premyshds. His government, however, 
lasted scarcely six years (1055-1061). 

His brother and successor, Duke Wra- 
tislav II., reverted to his father’s policy. 
Bretislav had given Moravia its first 
monastery by his foundation at Raigern 
in 1048, and Wratislav, notwithstanding 
the great difficulties raised in his path by 
his brother J aromir-Gebhard, Bishop of 
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Prague, founded the bishopric of Olmiitz years later — in 1105 and 1107 — with Duke 

in 1062, which afterwards became the Svatopluk of Olmiitz ; these produced very 

ecclesiastical centre of Moravia. Of very serious disturbances. At the same time the 

considerable importance to Bohemia and Premyslid power was involved in numerous 

to the German Empire are the personal military enterprises abroad, at one time 

relations upon which Duke Wratislav against Hungary, at another against 

entered with the Emperor Henry IV. ; Poland — now upon its own initiative, and 

these endured unchanged during the whole again as following the German kings. 

,. t . . D . government of the two The relations of the country to the em- 
Atiwnes* * * rvders > notwithstanding the pire were by no means undisturbed by this 

of general secession of the internal confusion ; on the contrary, the 

* * princes from the emperor emperor was often called in as arbitrator, 

and the warnings of Pope Gregory VII. This struggle increases in dramatic force 
As a reward for this personal fidelity and until it reaches its highest point in the 
for the constant military help which the year 1125. Duke Vladislav, also a son of 
formidable reputation of his troops was Wratislav II., had died, and had been 
able to give the emperor, the Bohemian succeeded in the government by his 
duke was rewarded at different times by younger brother Sobeslav ; he was op- 
neighbouring pieces of territory, though posed by his cousin Prince Otto of Olmiitz, 
he was unable to maintain a permanent who found a powerful ally in King Lothar 
supremacy over them, and in the year of Siipplingenburg. Hitherto German 
1086 he was allowed to assume the kings had offered no direct interference 
dignity of king, though this was merely in the struggle of the Bohemian rivals, 
a personal concession to himself. but Lothar led the army to Bohemia in 

So great was the reputation possessed person to support the cause of his protege 

by Wratislav in Gsrmany that the Otto. The result was the fearful battle of 

Archbishop Wezilo of Mayence an- Kulm tin February 18th, 112b, in which 

nounced the elevation of the Bohemian _ . , not only the German knights 

duke to the dignity of king in these rS*"*®** * in the king’s service met with 
words to the Pope : “ All are agreed Sucee.°.ion total defeat > but the Moravian 
that he would have been worthy of even prince was also slain. The 

higher favour, if any such could have wars of succession were, however, not 

been found for him.” Only in his own concluded. During the government of 

house did Wratislav fail to secure peace. Sobeslav (1125-1140) the country was in 
There were continual quarrels, now with a continual state of internal ferment, 
his brother the Bishop of Prague, now However, the duke vigorously suppressed 
again with his other brothers the Moravian one conspiracy after another, and thus 
princes, and also with his son and his secured time to carry on his numerous 
nephews. These differences often caused foreign wars, whether against Poland, 
local disturbance, and sometimes forced which he repeatedly devastated between 
him to take up arms against his opponents. U32 and 1135, or in Germany, Italy, and 
The cause ol them among the Premy- Hungary, in the service of King Lothar, 
slids — and they were to endure for almost with whom he had made peace imme- 
the next century and a half — consisted in diately after the battle of Kulm. 
that regulation for the succession, the Under the successor of Sobeslav, his 
“ Justitia Bohemorum,” which Duke Brc- nephew Vladislav II., the smouldering fire 
tislav is said to have arranged upon his blazed up. The youthful Bohemian duke 
Throne of dea .^-bed, and according to was opposed simultaneously by a number 
Bohemia w h> c h supremacy was to fall to of Bohemian Premyslid princes, by the 
in DUpote eldest son of the house. It Moravian princes of Briinn, Olmiitz, and 
was the Moravian princes who Znaim, and by a portion of the Bohemian 
more particularly revolted against the nobility. Thanks, however, to his own 
power of the Duke of Bohemia in the determination, to the fidelity of his fol- 
attempt to establish their claim to the lowers, including his brother Thebald and 
Bohemian throne. During the reign of the Bishop of Olmiitz, and to the vigorous 
the two successors of Wratislav, who died support afforded by the Emperor Conrad 
m 1092, his sons Bretislav II. and Borivoi, II., a half-brother of his wife Gertrude, 
W j t VC s ^ ;ru §^ es with U dalrich of Briinn he succeeded in forcing the allies to retreat, 
and I.utold of Znaim in 1101, and some The struggles of the. Dtfke of Bohemia 
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with the Moravian Premyslids, especially quarrels of the Premyslids among them- 
with Conrad of Znaim, endured for years, selves. The fact is, however, of import- 
Eventually the forces of the latter were ance that he was, by reason of his connec- 
exhausted, and the world-inspiring idea tion with Germany, the first means of 
of a Second Crusade diverted men’s minds bringing the ideas of German civilisation 
from the monotony of domestic strife, into Moravia and the Premyslid countries ; 
The close relations of Bohemia to the for the church of Olmutz, for instance, he 
German Empire at that time, and also the secured, in full accordance with German 
energy of Bishop Henry of Olmutz, custom, a grant of jurisdic- 

made the political movements felt in this jr“* l * d,lUv tional immunity — a privi- 
country in full force. The summons for a ,^°p* 0 lege which had hitherto 

crusade to Palestine in 1147, and for a *“ rospe " y been unknown in this dis- 
simultaneous enterprise against the trict, and was soon to become of great 
heathen Wends on the lower Elbe and importance to legal developments in Bo- 
Vistula, was enthusiastically received by hernia and Moravia. The reign of Vladislav 
Bohemia and Moravia. Under the leader- continued long after the death of the 
ship of Bishop Henry and some of the bishop ; the king lived in prosperity and 
Premyslid princes, one party started off fame to his latest years. The dangers 
with the northern crusading army, while threatened by Moravia had been obviated 
Duke Vladislav with a no less splendid for the moment by establishing Bohemian 
force joined Conrad III. and the eastern Premyslids in the divided principalities, 
host, though the duke was forced to return It is true that many a banished Premyslid 
from Constantinople or Nicasa by reason prince was living abroad, only waiting for 
of the great hardships of the campaign. the moment when the throne of Vladislav 
A few years later, on June 25th, 1150, should begin to totter ; yet he was suc- 
<leath deprived the duke of his faithful ccssful in preserving his rule for a long 
counsellor, Bishop Henry. The bishop time from any shattering blow. 

P ■ was a personality of very An important means to this end was the 
The ope s high importance both in the fact that upon the accession of Frederic I. 
b” h* y H ecclesiastical and political (Barbarossa) to the German throne in 
is op enry W()r j d Fully penetrated by 1152, Vladislav continued in the traditional 
German ideas and German culture, he was path of fidelity to the emperor and empire, 
respected both by the Emperor Conrad and At the right moment, and by means of the 
by Pope Eugcnius III., who selected him dexterous mediation of Bishop Daniel of 
for important diplomatic, missions, such, Prague, the tie between the two princes 
for instance, as the attempted union was drawn even closer in June, 1156. The 
between the Greek and Roman Churches Duke of Bohemia undertook to place his 
proposed by the Pope. The Pope’s words subjects at the emperor’s disposal for 
to the emperor respecting this bishop are military expeditions, and in return for 
more than a mere compliment : “Though this he received certain small concessions 
we should have been very glad to keep with of territory, and also the honour of king- 
us for some time in high honour and affec- ship, which, exactly seventy years before, 
tion this good and pious man, yet we send had been conferred by the Emperor Henry 
him back to your Highness, knowing as we IV. upon his grandfather, Wratislav II. 
do how great is your need of him.” Bohemia now entered upon a military 
Between the years 1142 and 1147 we see period. First of all the country shared 
Henry at least once every year at the in Barbarossa’s Polish campaign of 1157, 
German court, and in personal attendance _ . . crossed the Oder, and cleared 

upon the Emperor Conrad. 0 the path far into a foreign 

Henry’s position in the empire can be Power* * *** countr y i° r the imperial army, 
well inferred from the words of the emperor Though the enterprise had no 

in an official document, to the effect that he importance for Bohemia itself, it was of 
had chosen the Bishop of Olmutz in pre- great import to the independent prin- 
ference to all the bishops in the empire, cipality of Silesia. This campaign, which 
on account of his stainless faith as a was repeated in 1163, resulted in the recall 
teacher and mediator in all things per- of the sons of Vladislav II. of Poland by 
taining to the service of God. His energy the Polish duke Boleslav IV. Kendzierzavy. 
as regards Bohemia and Moravia was In 1146 he had driven his brother Vladislav 
very considerably paralysed by the endless II. of Poland from the throne, and 
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forced him to flee to his brother-in-law, 
the Emperor Conrad III. of Germany. 
His children were now reinstated in their 
father’s inheritance, Breslau, Glogau, and 
Oppeln. The Polish supremacy over these 
districts was, indeed, maintained for a 
considerable period. But the three 
princes, Boleslav, Mesko, and Conrad, 
, who had spent the whole of 

"T * their youth in Germany, were 
... ”, the first who brought Silesia 
within the area of Western 
civilisation. It is of great historical 
importance that the Bohemian king 
co-operated in the first attempt to sunder 
Silesia from Poland, and connect it with 
the German Empire. 

In the year following the Polish war the 
Bohemians received a summons to a 
campaign against Milan. The youthful 
Bohemian knights enthusiastically sup- 
ported the summons, though the older 
nobility regarded the new policy with 
suspicion and distrust. Vladislav, without 
consulting his nobles, had been crowned 
by the emperor on January nth, 1158, at 
an imperial diet in Regensburg, and, with- 
out their consent, had agreed to Frederic's 
conditions. Their opposition, however, 
went for nothing. The spirit and bravery 
of the Bohemian warriors contributed 
largely to secure victories for the emperor, 
both in this year, and in his later campaigns 
and conflicts in Italy in 1161, 1163, and 
1167. It must be said that their 
plundering habits procured them an evil 
reputation both abroad and in the 
emperor’s countries. Successful, too, was 
an expedition which King Vladislav led to 
Hungary in 1164, in order to support his 
proteg <5 Stefan III. in the struggle for the 
succession against Stefan IV., who was 
supported by the Byzantine emperor. 
The treasures of the Greek campaign 
provided a rich booty. 

Towards the end of Vladislav’s reign his 
relations with Frederic Barbarossa were 
_ clouded for many reasons. 

ofG.rmaay U P on his resolve to transfer 
Interfere. * ^ government of Bohemia to 
his son Frederic without the 
consent of Barbarossa, the German 
emperor opposed this arbitary action on 
the part of the Bohemian king, and, instead 
of Frederic, made his cousin Sobeslav II. 
Duke of Bohemia. The immediate conse- 
quence was a protracted struggle for the 
throne. Frederic was obliged to give 
way at first, but at a later period he 
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recovered the emperor’s favour and 
reconquered the supremacy from Sobeslav 
in 1179. 

In this struggle he was supported by 
Germany, and also, in particular, by the 
Moravian prince Conrad Otto, who, in all 
probability, was sprung from a collateral 
branch of the Bohemian Premyslids, and 
had succeeded under King Vladislav II. 
to the principality of Znaim upon the 
extinction of a native line of rulers. 

From the beginning of Sobeslav’s reign, 
Briinn and Olmiitz were governed by his 
younger brothers, Udalrich and Wenzel, so 
that the Moravian branchof thePremyslids 
became entirely extinct about the year 1174. 
However, the struggle between Bohemia 
and Moravia broke out once again. The 
second reign of Frederic, the “ inex- 
perienced helmsman," as a contemporary 
chronicler names him, was as short as the 
first ; a popular rising forced him to flight, 
and he applied for help to the emperor. 
The ducal throne of Bohemia seemed 
destined to fall to the Moravian prince 
Conrad Otto, who already united under 
his rule the three component kingdoms of 
. Moravia. However, Frederic 

Bohemia an Barbarossa summoned the 

. . two Premyslids to appear 

AShia in Arm. bef ore his Court at R at i s bon, 

and delivered his decision on September 
29th, 1x82 : Frederic was to reign in 
Bohemia, as before, while Conrad Otto 
was henceforward to govern Moravia as a 
margravatc, immediately depending on 
the emperor and in complete independence 
of Bohemia. 

After the death of Conrad Otto, in 1191, 
the struggle for the supremacy in Bohemia 
and Moravia broke out again betweer 
the two lines of the Sobeslavids and 
Vladislavids, and the emperor eventually 
decided in the favour of the latter, 
conferring Bohemia, in 1192, upon 
Premysl Ottokar and Moravia upon 
Vladislav Henry, the two younger brothers 
of the Duke Frederic, who died in 
1x89. Peace, however, was not even then 
secured. In the following year the brothers 
were driven out by their cousin Heniy 
Bretislav, who was also Bishop of Prague, 
and ruled over both countries until H97. 

His death seemed likely to become the 
occasion of a further struggle for the 
succession between the two brothers, 
Premysl Ottokar and Vladislav Henry. 
The latter, however, was a peaceable 
character, and found a soJution of the 
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difficulty by offering his brother an to Bohemia, and to grant other privileges 
arrangement for the partition of the in addition. This event marks the 
empire, which occurred to his mind when advancement of the right of primogeni- 
the armies were drawn up for battle on ture as the principle of succession against 
December 6th, 1197. The proposition the right of seniority which had previously 
was that Premysl Ottokar should rule been accepted. 

in Bohemia and Vladislav Henry in German colonisation gave the Slav 

Moravia, while both “ were to have one territories, from a political standpoint, a 
mind as they had one rule.” Though this new constitution for town and 

arrangement does not in the least represent w<Mel village, and from a social 

the nature of their subsequent relations, it Cofooi»»*foa standpoint a class of free 
none the less remains certain that with 0 0B1 * loa peasants and citizens hitherto 
it a new age begins in the history of the unknown. The prosperous beginning of 
Premyslid kingdom. German colonisation received a further 

This fraternal compact of 1197 brought impulse under King Wenzel I. (1230-1253), 
to a somewhat unexpected conclusion notwithstanding the numerous military 
the unfruitful period of Bohemian history, entanglements into which Bohemia 
during which the domestic policy of was then drawn, chiefly with Austria, 
the country was dominated by continual and in spite of the appalling danger 
quarrels concerning the succession, while threatened by the Mongol invasion of the 
economic development and the progress year 1241. For the moment, however, 
of culture were checked, and only the Bohemia was spared, 
unbridled warlike temperament of the It was Moravia, and especially Silesia, 

people was stimulated. However, towards that suffered most heavily from the bar- 
the dose of the twelfth century the mili- barians. The years 1157 and 1163 were, 
tary element falls into the background of as regards the progress of political deve- 
thc history of the Bohemian territories, lopment and civilisation, an important 
while civilisation and progress turning point in the history of Silesia, as 
cacc an gain the upper hand. Feud and the government of the three Silesian 

inltahcmia c l uarre ^ in ^ 1C royal family princes betokens an entry of Germanising 
in o emia ^ sa pp eaLr an( j hrotherly love influences upon a large scale. The figures 
and unity promote the bold plans con- most distinguished from this point of view 
ceived by the head of the family, the Duke are Duke Boleslav I., the Long (1157- 
of Bohemia, for the aggrandisement of his 1202), his son Henry the Bearded 
empire and his royal house. The Ger- (1203-1238), who is known for his parti- 
man emperor no longer settles Bohemian cipation in the founding of the German 
affairs at his own will and pleasure ; on orders in Prussia, and his descendant 
the contrary, the Bohemian princes Henry II. (1238-1241). The dominions 
derive considerable advantage from of the latter extended far beyond the three 
the struggles and confusion prevailing in original Silesian principalities. He ruled 
the German Empire. Supported with Cracow and part of Great Poland, which 
unselfish devotion by his Moravian brother, his father had already conquered in the 
the Margrave Vladislav Henry, who died course of wars against his Polish cousins, 
in 1222, both in his diplomatic and However, this brilliant development 

military enterprise, the new Duke of of the Silesian principality was shaken 
Bohemia cleverly utilised the quarrel to its depths in March, 1241, by the 
of the rival German kings, Philip of invasion of the Mongols, who reduced 
Swabia and Otto of Brunswick, to _ Poland to a desert as they 

secure the recognition of Bohemia as a 4 advanced, and forced the Duke 

kingdom for himself and his successors, . of Silesia to oppose them, if 

first from Philip, then from Otto after y * he did not wish to see the 
Philip’s secession to the other side, finally destruction of the civilisation laboriously 
from Pope Innocent III., in 1204. Hardly acquired in the course of the last hundred 
had the youthful Hohenstauffen Frederic years. The bloody battle on the Wahl- 
II. appeared upon the political scene, statt at Liegnitz, on April 9th, 1241, cost 
when the duke induced him also to confirm the lives of Henry and of numerous 
the existence of the kingdom, first in knights in his following. The further 
the year 1212 and afterwards in 1216, to history of the Mongol invasion, which con- 
recognise his first-born son as a successor tinued until the spring of 1242, and kept 
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the neighbouring territories of Austria and the aged Margareta, his marriage with 
Moravia in suspense, ran its course upon Cunigunde, the young granddaughter of 
Hungarian soil. the Hungarian king, in 1261, and his 

The next important event in the history investiture with the two duchies of Austria 
of Bohemia was the death of Frederic II., and Styria by the German king Richard, in 
Duke of Austria, and the last male 1262, crowned the remarkable prosperity 
descendant of the house of Babenberg, who which had marked the first period of the 
was killed on June 15, 1246, in the battle reign of King Premysl Ottokar II. 

on the Leitha against the The following decade (1273) also brought 
a l 1 Hungarians. The marriage to the Bohemian king fame and victory in 

Jr*. between his niece Gertrude and many of his military enterprises, and an 

“ " * f * the Bohemian prince Vladislav, increase of territory through his acquisi- 
who was now also margrave of Moravia, tion of Carinthia and Carniola, and of a 
was not celebrated until this time, although certain power of protectorate over Eger 
it had been arranged years before ; it and the surrounding district. Premysl 

seemed destined to bring the heritage of Ottokar II. had then reached the zenith 

the house of Babenberg into the hands of of his power. The domestic policy of his 
the Premyslids. The most dangerous reign was marked by the continuation 
opponent of the Bohemian claims was the and the increase of the work of German 
Emperor Frederic II., who desired to secure colonisation, which his fathet and grand- 
the Austrian territories, as being an father had introduced into the Premyslid 
imperial fief in abeyance. However, the kingdom. In this task he found a zealous 
struggle for the inheritance of Duke helper in Bishop Bruno of Olmiitz, who 
Frederic soon came to a rapid end, owing was descended from the family of the 
to the death of the Margrave Vladislav Holstein counts of Schaumberg, and 
in 1247, an d of the emperor in 1250. administered the bishopric of Moravia 
The claims of inheritance and of constitu- from 1245 to 1281; he proved the king’s 

tional right were now thrown into the back- _ best counsellor in all diplo- 

ground ; the disputed possessions passed ^J** * matic and political under- 
to the greater power and the greater M> “ H . j{o takings. Bishop Bruno, 
diplomatic capacity of the neighbouring “ * 1 ory together with Bishop Henry 
princes of Bohemia-Moravia and ot Hun- of Olmiitz and Bishop Adalbert of Prague, 
gary, with whom Bavaria was struggling formed a spiritual constellation in the 
for the prey. The new margrave of liistoiy of the Premyslids. They set in 
Moravia, Premysl Ottokar, the grandson motion a religious, civilising, and political 
of King Wenzel I., soon defeated Otto, influence which were felt far beyond the 
the duke of Bavaria, alter a short struggle boundaries of their respective dioceses, 
in Upper and Lower Austria. In the year The privileges of the German towns 
1251 he was recognised as duke by the increased from that period in Bohemia and 
nobility and the towns of that district, Moravia. This advance in civilisation is 
and further secured his conquests by his the permanent result of the wide activities 
connection with Margareta, the sister of of Premysl Ottokar II. ; for that vast 
the last Babenberg and the widow of King political construction, the Bohemian- 
Henry VII. ; in February, 1252, he Austrian monarchy, which he seemed to 
married her, although she was consider- have erected with so much cleverness, 
ably older than himself. proved to be unstable ; it was too largely 

For the possession of Styria a lengthy founded upon the weakness of the German 
struggle began between King Bela IV. of Empire and upon the vacillation and 
p Hungary and Premysl Otto- helplessness of the nominal kings of 

*^ > f * perou * kar II., who also inherited Germany. Hence for Premysl Ottokar the 
KiuOitokar II the crown of Bohemia on the choice of Rudolf of Hapsburg as emperor 
‘ death of his father in 1253. on October xst, 1273, marks the beginning 
At the outset, success inclined to the side of the decline of the Bohemian power, 
of the Magyar, chiefly owing to the support This declension \\as rapidly completed, 
of the Pope, in 1254; eventually, however, Premysl Ottokar refused to acknowledge 
the Bohemian king proved victorious in his feudal dependency upon the new 
this quarter after his success at the German king, thus challenging the emperor 
battle of Kroissenbrunn. In July, 1260, and the empire to war. For almost 
the dissolution of his marriage with two years the Bohemian king succeeded 
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in staving off the threatening secession of 
Styria and Austria, for the reason that 
Rudolf’s attention was fully occupied 
elsewhere, whiie his means were insuffi- 
cient to provide any vigorous support 
for his open and secret adherents in these 
territories. However, in the autumn of 
1276 the Hapsburg led the imperial army 
through Austria to the walls of Vienna. 
Ottokar was abandoned, both by the 
Austrian nobles and by some of his most 
powerful Bohemian nobility, with the 
result that the two opponents never met 
in conflict ; the Bohemian king preferred 
submission to the hazardous alternative 
of giving battle. The peace of Vienna 
on November 21st, 1276, deprived Premysl 
dttokar II. of his position as a great 
power ; he was obliged to surrender 
Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and other 
districts which he had conquered and 
not inherited, and to receive Bohemia 
and Moravia as the vassal of the German 
emperor. 

This humiliating settlement, however, 
could not possibly be regarded by the 
proud prince as a permanent embargo on 
liis schemes. Concerning the future 
relations of Bohemia with the 
K? “ empire, and regarding certain 
. * * important points in the peace 

“ “ * of Vienna, more particularly the 
amnesty to the Bohemian lords who had 
deserted Premysl Ottokar, and the pro- 
posed marriage of a son and daughter of 
the two princes, misunderstandings broke 
out, which soon ended in that fresh struggle 
with Rudolf which the Bohemian king 
was anxious to provoke. In the battle of 
Durnkrut, on the Marchfeld, on August 
26th, 1278, Premysl Ottokar was captured, 
in a condition of exhaustion, after a 
heroic struggle, and murdered by cer- 
tain knights who had a private grudge 
against him. The Premyslid territories 
now surrendered, almost without resist- 
ance, to the German king, who was 
regarded with considerable favour by 
the German population of the towns, 
by a portion of the nobility, and not 
least by Bishop Bruno. The first years 
after the death of their great king were a 
time of misery for Bohemia. When, how- 
ever Wenzel II., who became the son-in- 
law and received the support of the 
German king, ascended the throne in 1283, 
a renewed period of prosperity seemed to 
have begun for the house of Premysl, 
facilitated bofh by a peaceable and 


serious government and by the riches of 
the country, especially the income from 
the silver-mines. The young king, with 
his vivid interest in art and science, 
gained a great reputation for the Bo- 
hemian court, and made it a favourite 
resort of artists and scholars. This in- 
ternal development was accompanied by 
, a successful foreign policy. 
Greaiacat After the struggle with the 
at an End Mongols, Silesia ceases to 
rank among the countries of 
importance in the history of the world, 
and from 1241 its history is purely local. 
Once again the country was broken into 
petty principalities, some of which were 
in continual hostility with Poland, and 
were thus driven into connection with the 
Premyslid kingdom through affinities of 
civilisation and race. In the decisive 
battle on the Marchfeld the Dukes of 
Breslau, Glogau and Oppeln acted as the 
independent allies of the Bohemian king. 
King Wenzel of Bohemia, in later troubles, 
was supported by several Silesian dukes, 
who recognised him as their feudal over- 
lord ; he succeeded in conquering Cracow 
in I2QI, and assumed the crown of 
Poland in Gnescn in 1300, uniting the 
heritage of the Piasts with that of the 
Premyslids. 

Nor was this the end. In the following 
year — 1301; — the male line of the Hunga- 
rian royal house of Arpad became extinct, 
and one party in the country offered this 
crown to the Bohemian king ; he did not 
accept it himself, but transferred it to 
his young son, Wenzel III., who was 
crowned king of Hungary at Stuhl- 
weissenburg. However, this period of 
brilliant prosperity lasted but a short 
time for the Premyslids. The Hungarian 
crown could not be retained in face of the 
Angevin claims, and in the year 1304 
Wenzel III. abandoned it. At the same 
time Wenzel II. became involved in war 


with the German king Albert. In the 
_ p . course of this struggle he died. 


The Palling 
of the 
Premyilidi 


in 1305, at the age of thirty- 
four. When his heir was medi- 


tating an advance upon Poland 
in the following year — 1306 — to crush the 
rising of Vladislav Lokietek, the Polish 
claimant to the throne, he was murdered 


by an assassin in the castle of Olmutz ; 
he died at the age of seventeen, the last 
male descendant of the distinguished 
house of the Premyslids, leaving no issue 
although married. 
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•against the king in 1318, which he was 
powerless to suppress. Finally, by the 
intervention of Lewis of Bavaria, a some- 
what degrading compromise with the 
revolted barons was effected at Tauss, and 
the king was forced to content himself 
with his title, his position, and the rich 
income of his territory. King J ohn, a rest - 
. less, cheerful, somewhat ex- 
travagant, but highly gifted 
.. h kn and chivalrous character, 

• *p» «•*» secure( j a great extension of 

territory for Bohemia in the course of 
the numerous enterprises and intrigues 
in which he was continually involved. 
After the death of the Margrave 
Waldemar of Brandenburg, the Oberlausitz 
fell into his hands in 1319. In 1322 he 
received in pawn from Lewis of Bavaria 
the town of Eger, with its territory, 
which has ever since remained in the 
possession of Bohemia. He was able 
definitely to liberate Moravia from all the 
claims and demands which the Hapsburgs 
could make upon that province. For a 
few years (1331-1333) he even secured 
possession of part of Lombardy, the 
government of which he entrusted to his 
eldest son Charles, while his youngest son, 
John Henry, received the province of 
Tyrol, with the hand of Margareta Maul- 
tasch, in 1330 ; but John Henry was 
unable to maintain his hold of this 
possession. 

The most important acquisition made 
by King John was that of Silesia, which 
gave to Bohemia an enormous increase of 
extent and power. The connection of the 
Silesian princes with Bohemia had begun 
under the last of the Premyslids, and had 
been dissolved upon the extinction of the 
race ; it was made permanent under the 
rule of King John. As early as the year 
1327, upon the occasion of an expedition 
against Poland, John received the homage 
of the dukes of Upper Silesia. In the same 
year Breslau recognised the Bohemian 
pii r " tk king as its feudal overlord ; 
c ° f * this example was followed in 
Knighthood •’ by most of the duchies 

of Lower Silesia. In 1331 
John, by a threat of invasion, forced 
Glogau to do homage. These acquisition 
were further secured by a treaty between 
King John and the Polish king Casimir, 
son of Vladislav Lokietek, in 1335, where- 
by John renounced the claims to the 
Polish crown, which he had hitherto 
maintained as heir of the Premyslids, 
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receiving in return the cession of the 
Silesian districts under Polish government. 

When John fell, “ the crown of knight- 
hood,” in the battle of Crecy-en-Ponthieu 
on August 26th, 1346, the anniversary of 
the death of Premysl Ottokar II., the 
domestic resources of Bohemia had been 
greatly shaken by his extravagant and 
unsystematic government. However, his 
successful foreign and military policy, 
which secured a position for his son and 
heir, Charles, had largely counterbalanced 
these disadvantages ; for a time the 
Bohemian king ruled over a more exten- 
sive territory than any of his predecessors, 
with the exception of Premysl Ottokar II., 
had ever acquired. To this power was 
now added the dignity of the imperial 
crown. Thanks to the diplomacy of his 
father, Charles was elected as Charles IV. 
on July nth, 1346, after the deposition 
of the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria. 

On the death of his father, Charles was 
more than thirty years of age, and had 
enjoyed a wide experience in his youth. 
His father had sent him at an early age 
to complete his education at the court in 
The Youthful Pans - and his intellectual 

Cherlei »dhu P 0W , erS s °“ de * P° SS1 . b £ 
Greet Victory [ or , hlm t( > take part in the 
business of government. At 
the age of fifteen he was sent to Parma to 
administer, to guide, and to defend his 
father’s Italian acquisitions. In the year 
1332, at the age of sixteen, he won a bril- 
liant victory over his powerful adversaries 
at San Felice. However, the Italian lands 
eventually proved untenable, and were 
sold by King John in the following year. 

In 1333 Charles received the title of 
Margrave of Moravia, and took over the 
government of the hereditary dominions. 
He at once reduced the shattered resources 
of the kingdom to order. Intrigues 
among the nobles caused at times serious 
dissension between father and son. 
These quarrels reached their highest point 
in the years 1336-1337 when Charles 
was forced to resign the administration 
of Bohemia. But in 1338 a complete 
reconciliation was effected, and in 1341 
King John, of his own initiative, secured 
the recognition of Charles as his successor 
in the Bohemian kingdom, during his 
own lifetime. Of special importance to 
Charles was the year 1342, when his 
former tutor and his father’s friend at the 
French Court, the Archbishop Pierre 
Roger of Rouen, ascended \he papal chair 
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at Ctaneat VI. These two highly gifted 
men ere said to have predicted their careers 
to one another during their intercourse 
in Paris, 

The support of the Pope enabled 
Charles in 1344 to raise the bishopric 
of Prague, which had hitherto been subject 
to the metropolitan see of Mainz, to 
the rank of an independent archbishopric 
with jurisdiction over the bishopric of 
Olmfitz in Moravia and the newly founded 
bishopric of Leitomischl in Bohemia. 
Clement VI. also took an honourable share 
the promotion of the future king of 
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Bohemian crown as Emperor of Qejirmany 1 * ■ 
The assertion of the Empertur Maxi* 
milian that Charles IV. waB the stepfather 
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Bohemia to the throne of Germany. Charles 
was spared the trouble of a struggle 
with the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, who 
had been deposed on July nth, 1346, 
for as he was on the point of marching 
against Lewis in 1347 he received the 
news of his rival’s death. 

Charles was therefore able 
to devote himself with 
greater vigour to the diffi- 
cult task of conducting the 
business of the empire. As 
regarded the administration 
of his hereditary territories, 
he found a welcome sup- 
porter in his brother John 
Henry, upon whom he con- 
ferred the margraviate of 
Moravia as an hereditary 
fief on December 26th, 1349. 

So long as he lived, this 
brother was bound to Charles 
by ties of affection and 
friendship, and supported 
him zealously and unselfishly in his 
military and diplomatic enterprises. 
Their mutual relation is comparable to 
that which existed between King Premysl 
Ottokar I. and Vladislav Henry. 
Moravia being thus secured by inheritance 
to the second line of the Luxemburg 
house, the diocese of Olmiitz and the pro- 
vince of Troppau were declared fiefs of the 
crown of Bohemia and made independent 
of the margraviate of Moravia. The 
an..i» d uchy of Troppau had been 
aiready founded by King 
of it n*-— ’in Premysl Ottokar II., who had 
reserved it for the support of 
bis illegitimate son Nicholas I. ; it had also 
been conferred as a fief by King John in 
13x8 upon the son and namesake of 
Nicholas, 9 o that the arrangement of 
Charles only confirmed his father’s dis- 
positions. The sest of Silesia Charles had 


lire and the father of Bohemia 
as regards the latter part of 
the remark. The whole of 
W rkof Charles’s political activity was 
rk “ . inspired by the idea of making 
‘ his family and his country a 
great power. From the beginning of his 
independent reign to his death he exerted 
every effort to raise Bohemia to the level 
of civilisation and intellectual develop- 
ment already attained by more advanced 
countries. He extended his capital of 
Prague and laid the foundation of its great 
development, increasing its beauty by 
such constructions as the Cathedral of St. 
Veit, the Castle of Hrads, the Teyn Church, 
and the bridge over the 
Moldau. He summoned 
artists of famous capacity, 
both German and Italian, 
architects and painters, brass- 
founders and sculptors, gold- 
smiths, and other miniature 
art workers. To his lively 
interest in science — he was 
himself an historical and 
theological author — the Uni- 
versity of Prague owes its 
origin, at a time when such 
THE FATHER of bohemia educational institutions were 
Charles IV, was so called by the T 3 XC Oil tll6 nortil Oi tllC Alps, 
Emperor Maximilian for his im- except in France. Bologna 
mense services to his country, , U • j , , 0 

which advanced areatiy in power and. Paris served as patterns 
and pro«p«-ity during bli Ions reljro. f Qr the organisation of the 

uni versity. Charles showed an extreme 
interest in jurisprudence. He was able 
to regulate imperial affairs by ordinances 
establishing a land peace, by the “ Golden 
Bull ” of 1356, and other edicts ; he con- 
ceived the idea of providing a uniform 
legal code for Bohemia and Moravia in 
the “ Majestas Carolina.” 

However, his intentions were frustrated 
by the resistance of the native nobility. 
Further important legal work was achieved 
in Silesia during his reign, such as the land 
register for the Duchy of Breslau, “ a 
magnificent work, which has been a model 
for all later surveys ; ” the Silesian common 
law code, a redaction of the “ Sachsen- 
spiegel," with special modifications ; and, 
finally, a special municipal code for 
Breslau. And Charles worked no lest 



vigorously to secure material prosperity in 
his own dominions, joining, forestry. 
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agriculture, and cattle farming then became Charles had also a difficult problem to 

extremely productive. Prague, next to deal with in his relations with nis stepson, 
Breslau, which he regarded with no less Rudolf IV. of Austria. This prince was 
care, became one of the most important inspired by an invincible ambition for 
commercial centres in Central Europe, and supremacy and power. He was anxious 
a meeting-place of traffic from the south to secure an exceptional position for his 
to the north, and from the west to the east, kingdom among the German principalities. 
The energy manifested by Charles IV. and when Charles opposed these ambitious 
, , in promoting the advance of designs, Rudolf was ready to adopt any 

Bohemia s j n t e n ec t U al and material pros- and every means for their execution. He 
“ ° n perity deserves the more produced forged documents, and, what 
**"" recognition for the reason that was more dangerous, made alliances with 
severe plagues ravaged the country during foreign princes against the emperor, sup- 
the first years of his rule ; such were the porting especially King Lewis of Hungary, 
black death, the Jewish plague, and the who caused Charles IV. serious anxiety 
“ flagellant ” outburst. Though these on more than one occasion. However, 
plagues did not prove so destructive in the the diplomatic skill of the Luxemburg 
hereditary lands of Charles as elsewhere, monarch was able gradually to overcome 
they were none the less a powerful these dangers, and eventually to turn 
obstacle to the development of trade and them to his own account. After 1363 the 
intercourse, of education and art. attention of Duke Rudolf was occupied 

It must also not be forgotten that the by the acquisition of the Tyrol, and he 
emperor’s time was largely occupied by began to feel the need of the emperor’s 
political business, military campaigns, and support. In February, 1364, in the course 
journeys to different parts of the empire, of a meeting of nobles at Brtinn, he con- 
so that he was often absent from his eluded with Charles an important sne- 
hereditary territories for months at a time, cession treaty, whereby the Luxemburg 
The results of the energy which Charles and Hapsburg families were 

IV. displayed through the thirty years T e De *“ respectively to inherit one 
of his reign, seem, in brief, to have been “ h IV another’s lands in case either 
the securing of a prosperous futuie to the * r “ ' house should become extinct 

house of Luxemburg, which then counted in the male and female line. Charles 
numerous male descendants. Partly by considerably increased his dominions by 
bold opposition, partly by clever diplo- purchase and by acquisition in other 
macy, he gradually overcame the in- ways, especially in the Upper Palatinate 
fluence of the Wittelsbach family, which and in Lausitz ; also he attempted to 
had hitherto been powerful, and finally secure for his family the prospect of 
secured from them the important Mark succession to neighbouring thrones, 
of Brandenburg for his own house particularly by well-considered family 
in 1373. alliances. Both Rudolf IV., and his 

At the beginning of his reign he was brother, Duke Albert III., who succeeded 
opposed by the King of Poland, whose him as Duke of Austria in 1365, were 
hostility was supported by Duke Boiko of married to daughters of Charles IV. His 
Schweidnitz-J aucr, the last of the Silesian son Wenzel, born in 1361, by Anna, was 
princes who remained independent of originally betrothed to the niece, at that 
Bohemia. In the year 1348, however, time the heiress of King Lewis of 
Charles concluded an offensive and de- Hungary. When, however, in after years, 
Poland and ^ ens * ve alliance with the King this monarch had daughters of his own, 
Bohemia in °* P°^ anc ^' while he so far the betrothal was dissolved, and in 1371 
Agreement securc d the good favour of Wenzel married Johanna, the daughter of 
Boiko as to induce him to con- Albert, Duke of Bavaria. Charles IV. 
elude a pact of inheritance with Bohemia attempted to marry his second son, 
in 1364 ; by this agreement Charles, who Sigismund, to Maria, the elder daughter 
entered upon a third marriage, in 1353, and heiress apparent of Lewis 6f 
with Anna, daughter of the Duke of Hungary. 

Schweidnitz, secured a reasonable prospect Charles IV. left his family in a strong 
of acquiring the latter’s principality, position when he died, at the age of 
These hopes were realised in a few years sixty-three, on November 29th, 1378. 
by the death of Boiko in 1368. Wenzel had already, jn 1376, been 
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appointed German Emperor by the 
Electors, and was also in possession of 
Bohemia and Silesia. The second son, 
Sigismund, received the Mark of Branden- 
burg, and the youngest, John, part of the 
Lausitz. The margraviate of Moravia 
had been governed until 1383 by Wenzel, 
the brother of Charles IV., who also ruled 
the duchy of Luxemburg. The Bohemian 
king held the feudal rights over this pro- 
vince, and after the death of the margrave 
John in 1375 the country was divided 
among his three sons, Jost, Prokop, and 
John Sobeslav. 

Rarely do grandfather, father, and 
grandson display differences of life and 
character so pro- 
found as may be 
noted in the case of 
John, Charles, and 
Wenzel. The diplo- 
matic powers of 
King John reappear 
as practical states- 
manship of a high 
order in Charles ; in 
Wenzel, however, 
scarce the humblest 
remnant of political 
capacity is dis- 
cernible ; again, the 
extravagance of the 
grandfather becomes 
remarkable economy 
in the son and avarice 
in the grandson. J ohn 
is a fiery, impetuous, 
chivalnc figure, seek- 
ing and finding death 
in the press of battle ; 

Charles is a more 
patriarchal character, with no preference 
for war, though far from cowardly ; 
Wenzel, as years pass by, exhibits a 
voluptuousness immoderate and even 
brutal, cowardice conjoined with cruelty, 
a blend of indolence and vacillation. 
_ _ Feeble as was his capacity for 

n r:°» e ' empire this prince was now 
the Tiara confronted not only with the 
task of governing the realm of 
a great dynasty, but also with the admin- 
istration of the vast German Empire, 
with its various and divergent interests ; 
this, too, at a period when all the material 
for political and social conflagration had 
been collected. Shortly before the death 
of Charles IV. an event had occurred 
which threw th$ critical nature of the 
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WENZEL IV., KING OF BOHEMIA 
The eldest ton of Charles IV., Wenzel, or Wenceslaus, 
succeeded his father on the throne of Bohemia in 1378, in 
which year he was also elected Emperor of Germany. His 
Teign was one long succession of trouble and be died in 1419. 


g meral situation into strong relief. Two 
opes were disputing the tiara, each witji 
his own following among the minces and *. 
the clergy — Urban VI. at Rome and!' 
Clement VII. at Avignon. Wenzel, whose 
special business it should have been, as 
w , German emperor, to allay the 
~ * schism in the Church, calmly 

Difficulties contem Pl ate d the spread of this 
* disorder in every direction. 
Another difficult problem for his considera- 
tion was the position of his brother 
Sigismund in Hungary. The Luxemburg 
prince had married Maria, the elder 
daughter of King Lewis I., who had no 
male issue, and occupied the throne 
of Hungary and also, 
after 1370, that of 
Poland ; on Lewis’s 
death in 1382 his 
son-in-law claimed 
the Polish and Hun- 
garian kingdoms in 
right of Ms wife. The 
attempt to secure 
Poland resulted in 
total failure, while 
Hungary was secured 
only after a severe 
struggle, which 
absorbed more of 
Wenzel’s resources 
than he could well 
spare. Within the 
empire, again, the 
king was hard pressed 
by the struggle 
between the princes 
and the towns. The 
partiality which he 
at first displayed for 
the latter was succeeded by indecision 
when his support proved inadequate to 
secure victory for the towns, and his 
diminishing interest in German affairs 

eventually lost him the sympathies of all 
parties alike. 

These various foreign complications, for 
the successful solution of which Wenzel 
did not possess the judgment, the force of 
will, or the tenacity necessary, became 
far more dangerous on account of the rise 
of political, social, and religious diffi- 
culties, with which he was too weak to 

cope, within his own hereditary territories. 

However, these menacing dangers were 
not apparent a.t the outset of his govern- 
ment in Bohemia. The organisation which 
Charles IV. had set on foot continued to 
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work excellently for a time, and Wenzel 
was not the man to strike out a line of 
his own. He continued the great archi- 
tectural works which his father had 
begun ; he extended the university ; 
literary work, especially in the Czech lan- 
guage, met with his zealous support. It 
was at this period that Huss altered and 
c . simplified the Bohemian ortho- 
A«L.t the graphy. But the signs of 
Clerry * dissension in the public life of 
’ Bohemia grew more and more 
distinct. The University of Prague in 
particular was the starting point of the 
first line of cleavage. The Bohemian 
element in the population had grown until 
it outnumbered the other nationalities — 
the Bavarians, Saxons, and Poles — 
and the result was a demand for a corre- 
sponding redistribution of votes in munici- 
pal and other corporations. Soon, again, 
the Bohemian nationality diverged 
from the other three nations upon re- 
ligious questions, which had entirely occu- 
pied the attention of the clergy since the 
days of Charles IV. The German preacher 
Conrad Waldhauser, whom Charles had 
summoned from Austria to Prague, then 
supported the Czech Milicz of Kremsier 
in his crusade against the immorality 
of laity and clergy. They both died during 
Charles’s reign, and the activity of their 
successors became rather nationalist than 
religious, and was directed on the one hand 
against the German mendicant Orders, 
— the Dominicans and Augustinians — and 
on the other against the upper clergy, the 
Archbishop of Prague and the chapter. 

Wenzel became involved in the quarrel, 
and treated the Archbishop of Prague, 
Johann von Jenstein, and his officials with 
undue severity. In the course of the con- 
flict they were taken prisoners, examined 
under torture, and severely punished ; 
one of them, Doctor J ohann von Pomuk, 
otherwise Nepomuk, who had been so 
brutally mishandled as to be past all hope 
•pi.- vt..'. of recovery, was drowned in 

PufkitKm<nt the Moldau at the king’s 
of omTilu orders - This happened in the 
" year 1393. In the very next 
year the king was to discover the weakness 
of the foundations supporting the power 
which he exercised with such despotism 
in Bohemia. The most distinguished noble 
families formed a confederacy with the 
object of overthrowing the king’s advisers 
and of recovering their former rights to a 
share in the administration. 
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Their enterprise was especially danger- 
ous to Wenzel, for the reason that they 
had secured the support of the king's 
cousin Jost, the margrave of Moravia. 
Jost, whose personality is henceforward 
of considerable importance in the history 
of Wenzel’s reign, had been margrave and 
overlord of Moravia since the death of 
his father John in 1375. Important 
estates had been bequeathed to his two 
brothers, who were independent of Jost. 
But no love was lost between them from 
the outset, and the enmity between Jost 
and Procop resulted in a furious struggle 
between the brothers in Moravia, which 
caused great suffering for a long period 
to the whole margraviate, and especially 
to the bishopric of Olmiitz. Jost, an 
ambitious and capable character, suc- 
ceeded in securing the confidence of the 
self-mistrustful King of Bohemia, and 
was allowed to assume part of his 
imperial duties in return for an adequate 
consideration. 

To begin with, he was appointed in 

1383 vicar of the empire for Italy, as 

Wenzel hoped that his cousin would clear 

... , his way for a progress to Rome. 

An.tocnt. j n rcturn [qj . thf military and 

Wenzel pecuniary help which he gave 
to Wenzel and Sigismund in 
the Hungarian War, Jost obtained the 
Mark of Brandenburg on mortgage in 
1388; to this were soon added Luxem- 
burg and the governorship of Alsace. 
When Wenzel first — about 1387 — enter- 
tained the idea of abdicating the German 
crown, he had thoughts of transferring it 
to his Moravian cousin. Jost had serious 
hopes of securing that dignity, as is proved 
by the fact that in 1389 he concluded 
compacts with Duke Albert III., “ in the 
event of his becoming king of Germany.” 
The plan, however, came to nothing. 
In the year 1390 Jost was again appointed 
imperial vicar for Italy, with a view to 
the more serious consideration of the 
papal question and the crowning of 
Wenzel as emperor. 

The margrave, however, was induced 
to decline the honour by reason of the 
outbreak of disturbances in Bohemia, and 
personally took the lead of the aristocratic 
league against the king, and secured for 
this movement the support of King Sigis- 
mund of Hungary, Duke Albert of Austria, 
and the Margrave William of Meissen. 
Wenzel was able to rely only upon the 
humble resources of his cousin Procop 
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of Moravia and of his youngest brother, 
John of Gorlitz. But before hostilities 
were actually begun the confederates 
succeeded in capturing the king’s person 
on May 8th, 1394. His two allies attempted 
to rescue him, the sole result being that 
Wenzel was confined first in a Bohemian 
and afterwards in an Austrian castle. 
Meanwhile Jost administered the govern- 
ment of Bohemia. Germany then began 
to menace the conspirators, who liberated 
the king. A war broke out in Bohemia 
and Moravia which seemed likely to be 
prolonged by the weakness of Wenzel 
and the mutual animosity ot the several 
members of the royal tamily. 

At the outset Sigismund, king of 
Hungary, drove his cousin Jost out oi 
he field by the conclusion of a secret 
reconciliation with his brother Wenzel, 
whereby he secured the office of Vicar 
General in Germany in March. 

139b. with the reversion ol 
the German crown. About 
a year later — in February, 

1397— Wenzel in turn made 
peace with Jost and allowed 
him to establish a kind of 
co-regency in Pi ague. 

Suddenly, however, he 
renounced his compact with 
Jost and summoned Procop 
to be his permanent advisor 
in 1398 ; this, too, at a time 
when the temper of the 
German electors had grown 
threatening owing to the 
weakness of Wenzel’s govern- 
ment. Wenzel then betook himself to 
Germany, held a diet in Frankfort in 1398, 
and travelled thence to Charles VI. of 
France to discuss the difficult problem of 
allaying the papal schism. Meanwhile, the 
federated nobles, supported by Jost and 
Sigismund, began war in Bohemia against 
Wenzel and Procop. The struggle con- 
tinued until the end of August, 1400, when 
_ Wenzel received the news of 

e obies ^ 0W n deposition and of the 
e p °*e election of Rupert of the Pala- 
B * ***** tinate as king of the Romans. 
Wenzel was naturally furious at the insult. 
He could not, however, summon up reso- 
lution to strike an immediate blow for the 
recovery of his position. He made a 
second attempt at reconciliation with 
Sigismund ; but the brothers again quar- 
relled concerning the conditions under 
which the King of Hungary should take up 


JOHN HUSS, REFORMER 
The leading representative of 
the Reformation among the Bohe- 
mian clergy died a martyr in 14] 


arms against the empire on behalf of 
Wenzel, and Sigismund reluctantly retired 
to Bohemia. Jost seized the opportunity 
for a decisive stroke. In alliance with the 
Bohemian barons, the Archbishop of 
Prague, and the Margrave of Meissen he 
forced Wenzel to accept a regency for 
Bohemia, and again secured his possession 
of Lausitz and of the Bran- 
denburg Mark in August, 1401. 
'“** in Wenzel was anxious to put 
ungary an en( j (, () this tutelage ; for 
this purpose hi' again concluded a com- 
pact with Sigismund at the beginning of 
1402. appointing him vice-regent or 
co-regent in Bohemia, and conferring on 
him the imperial vicariate for Germany . 
The King ol Hungary repaid this mark of 
confidence by making Wenzel a prisoner 
in March, 1402, and by capturing shortly 
afterwards his most faithful supporter, 
the margrave Procop. Sigis- 
mund entered upon relations 
of extreme intimacy with 
the Austrian dukes, entrusted 
them with the care of the 
pei son of the Bohemian king 
in August, 1402, and con- 
cluded with them important 
pads of inheritance, con- 
sidei ably to the disadvantage 
ol Jost of Morav.a, whose 
Mark of Brandenburg he 
treated as his own. 

The position was at length 
entirely changed by a rising 
in Hungary which obliged 
Sigismund to abandon 
Bohemia, and by the flight of Wenzel 
from Austria to his own country in 
November. 1403, where he was received 
with much jubilation, owing to the 
general hatred of the Austrian rule. 
J ost was reconciled to Wenzel, chiefly for 
the reason that his brother Procop, with 
whom he had been in continual hostility, 
had died in the year 1405. and the attacks 
of Sigismund and the Hapsburgs upon the 
Bohemian king were successfully repulsed. 
Southern Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria 
suffered terrible devastation between 1404 
and 1406 from the wars between the 
princes and also from the ravages of the 
dangerous robber bands which then became 
the curse of the country. 

Silesia suffered no less than Bohemia 
and Moravia under the unhappy govern- 
ment of King Wenzel. At the outset of 
his reign he interfered in a violent quarrel 
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between Breslau and the local chapter, 
and espoused the cause of the town against 
the despotic aggression of its opponents 
in 1381. Shortly afterwards he involved 
this important commercial centre in a long 
feud with the dukes of Oppeln upon the 
question of a heavy guarantee for the 
king’s financial necessities. In the course 
. of this struggle the travel- 

‘ *£'** f “ t “ ling merchants of Breslau 

Bohemian Court Suffere ? in 

property and purse. Some 

of the Silesian princes, in particular those 
of Teschen, remained faithful to Wenzel 
and secured high offices at the Bohemian 
court ; others, however, broke their feudal 
ties with Bohemia and formed connec- 
tions with Vladislav Jagellon, the reigning 
king of Poland. 

These numerous indications of retro- 
gression and decay in the hei editary 
Luxemburg territories would perhaps have 
been less ominous had not the religious 
and nationalist movement among the 
Bohemian nation then attained its highest 
point, declaring war with terrible deter- 
mination both against the Catholic Church 
and against German influence in general. 
The best-known representative of the 
reform movement among the Bohemian 
clergy is J ohn Huss ; he had been a 
leading figure among the lecturers at the 
university since ijqb, and as preacher 
in the Bethlehem chapel at Prague he 
enjoyed an unexampled popularity among 
all classes of the population. He and 
his followers fulminated in the Bohemian 
language against the immorality of clergy 
and laity, especially against the sale of 
ecclesiastical offices (simony), whereby 
the ranks of the clergy were filled with 
unworthy members. Livings and bene- 
fices had been multiplied to such an extent 
in Bohemia and Moravia that even small 
churches supported numerous priests in 
idleness. These and other evils formed a 
widespread social malady of the period, 
R . . and as early as the middle of 

n . *. the fourteenth century had 

Reformation ™™ 1,ated b V Waldhauscr 
and Milicz m Bohemia, and 
by John Wvcliffe in England. Nowhere, 
however, did these ecclesiastical quarrels 
fall upon a soil so rich in national ani- 
mosities as in Bohemia. The war broke 
out upon the question of the condemnation 
of Wycliffe’s writings, which had made 
their way into Bohemia and were 
enthusiastically received by the reform 
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party among the clergy. The cathedral 
chapter requested the university to oppose 
the dissemination of Wycliffe’s works and 
opinions ; they met with a refusal from 
the Bohemian “ nation ” in the university 
which was practically led by Huss. The 
breach existing in the university and 
within the nation was widened. 

The same opposition reappeared a few 
years later upon the question of concluding 
the papal schism. The Council of Pisa 
in 1409 proposed to settle the question 
definitely by observing an ecclesiastical 
neutrality and refusing obedience to 
either Pope. In the University of Prague 
the idea commended itself only to the 
Bohemian “ nation ; ” the three remaining 
nationalities in conjunction with the 
upper clergy adhered firmly to the Roman 
Pope Gregory XII. King Wenzel, in con- 
trast to Rupert, declared for ecclesiastical 
neutrality, and the Czech party induced 
him to issue that fatal decree whereby the 
Bohemian “ nation,” though in the minor- 
ity, was henceforward to have three votes 
in all university discussions and resolu- 
tions. while the three non-Bohemian 


Hott 

Defies the 
Pope 


nations were to have but one 
vote between them. This 
measure implied the despotic 
repression of Germans and 


foreigners. Their sole remedy was 
migration to other German universities. 
Huss, who must be regarded as the 


prime mover in this momentous trans- 


action, had shaken off his opponents with 
unusual success. He was the more em- 


boldened for the struggle with the higher 
clergy, in particular with Archbishop 
Zbynek of Prague. This ecclesiastic had 
forcibly deprived the clergy of their 
Wycliffite books, which he condemned to 
be burnt, and had also taken measures 
against the licence of the preachers in 
every direction, and was anxious to confine 
their activity to the parish churches. 
When Huss declined to obey these regula- 
tions and continued to preach reform from 
the pulpit of the Bethlehem chapel, he 
was excommunicated. However, the bulk 
of the population, the university, the 
court, the Queen Sophie — Wenzel’s second 
wife from 1389 — and the king himself, 
were on the side of Huss, while the arch- 
bishop was supported only by his clergy 
and by the new Pope, John XXIII. 

The further development of these 
divisions was largely influenced by general 
political events. King Rupert had died 
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in the year 1410. The simultaneous choice 
of the two Luxemburg princes, Jost of Mo- 
ravia and Sigismund of Hungary, was but 
a temporary danger, as the former died in 
January, 1411. Of the many descendants 
of the house of Luxemburg there remained 
only King Wenzel of Bohemia and King 
Sigismund of Hungary, neither having 
, . male issue. They agreed 

* without difficulty to share 

r0 ** ^e inheritance of their 

of Germany Moravian COMsini antl i aid 

aside all previous grounds ol dispute. 
Sigismund took the Mark ol Branden- 
burg, which he forthwith mortgaged to 
the Burgrave Frederic of Nuremberg ; 
Wenzel added Moravia and Lausitz to 
Bohemia. Sigismund was then unani- 
mously chosen king of Germany. Wenzel 
reserved to himselt the right of acquiring 
the dignity ol emperor at the hands of the 
Pope. They attempted by similar means 
to conclude the schism in the Church, 
recognising John XXIII., then resident 
in Rome, as against the other two candi- 
dates wlio laid claim to I he papal tiara. 
Hopes of a general recognition induced 
the Pope to modify lus attitude to Huss 
and to refrain from summoning him to 
Rome ; this policy was the more feasible 
because the chief opponent 
of Huss, the Aiclihishop 
Zbynck, died 111 the \ car 
14x1, and lus aged successoi 
was a ineie tool in the hands 
of King Wenzel. Huss, how- 
ever, was stimulated to 
further invective 111 Ins 
preaching against ecclesias- 
tical abuses by John XXIII. ’s 
issue of indulgences to secure 
money for the st niggle against 
his opponents, a proceeding 
which gave further ground 
foi serious complaints. Once 
again the nation supported 
Huss, with his pupils and 
lriends. On this occasion, 
however, Wenzel resolved to 
give vigorous support, tor political reasons, 
to the minority who opposed lelorm. The 
result was the imprisonment and execution 
of certain persons who publicly opposed 
the proceedings of the papal commis- 
sioners, while further complaints were 
made in Rome against Huss, who con- 
sequently incurred a papal sentence of 
excommunication in 1412. Huss retired 
from Prague, but continued his work 
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throughout the country with increased 
zeal, while in the capital itself the tension 
between the two parties was in no degree 
diminished. 

Sigismund then considered that it 
might be possible to make an end of the 
religious disputes which shook the Bo- 
hemian hereditary lands, Bohemia itself, 
and also Moravia, to their centre, by bring- 
ing Huss before the Council of Constance, 
where the most influential representatives 
of political and ecclesiastical Europe 
had gathered to conclude the schism and 
to introduce general measures of church 
reform. Huss arrived a fortnight befori 
the first sitting of the council, on Novem- 
ber 3rd, 1414, accompanied by several 
Bohemian nobles, under a safe conduct 
from Sigismund. This fact, however, 
did not prevent the council froir 
imprisoning Huss on Novembei 
28th. Sigismund and Wenzel 
made no attempt to interfere, 
in spite of their express promise 
guaranteeing a safe passage and return 
for Huss. The nobility of Bohemia 
and Moravia pressed his case with 
increasing firmness, and sent letters of 
warning to the king and the council ; but 
after more than six months’ imprisonment 
in misery, Huss was deprived 
of his spiritual office as an 
arch-heretic by the council 
on July <>th, 1415, and tlu 
secular power then executed 
the sentence of death by 
burning. 

Huss died a true martyr to 
his religious zeal. The firm- 
ness, the love of truth, and 
the contempt of death which 
he displayed belore his 
judges at Constance, were a 
powerful incitement to his 
strong body of adherents in 
a hussite marTyr Bohemia and Moravia to 

Jerome, or Hieronymus, of Prague tn.C more tenaciously to 

his doctrines. Shortly before 
ins death, his pupil, Jacobel- 
ius of Mies, came forward with a claim, 
based upon the commands of Holy 
Scripture, for communion in both kinds. 
Huss offered no objection, and his 
followers thus gained, to their great 
advantage, a tangible symbol of theii 
divergence from the Catholic Church. 

No priest was tolerated who would not 
dispense the sacrament in both kinds ; 
and since the Council $f Constance 
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HririduiuJ from mold j.ruit illustrating ille^ori illy the truiiii) h of the hy c mimimon tit »u| | rt ul which 'ind f>r other lu resit*, Huss had 

Ittn mirtyred seventy years Ik tort the time of 1 uUi r 


(ejected this innovation as being ojijxised 
to the existing custom of the Church, 
occasion was given foi the expulsion of 
the Catholic cleigy in every direction. 
Nobles and knights, in accoi dance with the 
custom of the age, soon foimed a league 
for the put pose of piotcctmg communion 
m both kinds and freedom of preaching 
in the country. They weie unanimously 
resolved to legal d the Univeisity of 
Prague and not the Council of Constance 
as then supieme ecclesiastical authority 
until the choice of a new Pope 


Strong measuies weie taken against the 
apostates , the fathei s of the council issued 
excommunications and an intei diet without 
delay. Hussite disciples were burned in 
Olmutz when they attempted to preach 
the new doctrine m that city. A second 
magister of Pi ague, Hieronymus, was 
burned in Constance on May 30th, 1416. 
Bishop John of Leitomischl, who was 
legarded as chiefly lesponsible next to 
Sigismund foi the condemnation of Huss, 
was made Bishop of Olmutz, and showed 
great zeal foi the extirpation of the heresy. 
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But these measures served only to 
intensify the spirit of opposition, after 
the death of Huss, from year to year, 
and soon made the breach irremediable. 
The only measures which commended 
themselves to the new Pope, Martin V., 
were excommunication and anathema, 
which produced the smaller effect, as the 
„ . Hussites themselves now began 

to break up into sects and 
• i parties, which went far beyond 
■a o eci t | le d oc trine of the magister of 
Prague. The most numerous, and after- 
wards the most important, of these sects 
was that of the Taborites, who took their 
name from Mount Tabor, where they 
originally held their meetings. As re- 
garded religion, they professed a return to 
the conditions of primitive Christianity, 
and adherence only to the actual letter of 
the Bible. At the same time their politi- 
cal and social views and objects were 
marked by extreme radicalism. The more 
moderate opposition among the Hussites 
were known from their symbol as Calixtins 
(chalicemen) or as Pragers, as the Prague 
school was their spiritual centre. 

King Wenzel, who had favoured the 
Hussites since the condemnation of their 
founder, was impelled by his brother Sigis- 
mund and the Pope to entertain seriously 
the idea of interference, in view of the 
dangerous and revolutionary spirit which 
animated an ever increasing circle of ad- 
herents. At the outset of the year 14x9 he 
remodelled the Hussite council of the Ncu- 
stadt in Prague by introducing Catholics, 
and recalled the priests who had been 
expelled. However, mutual animosities 
had risen to such a pitch that on July 30th, 
1419, when the Catholics disturbed or 
insulted a procession, the Hussites, under 
their leader Ziska, stormed the parliament 
house in the Neustadt and threw some of 
the Catholic councillors out of the windows. 
The councillors were then beaten and 
stabbed to death by the infuriated popu- 

lace. The excitement in the 
Wenzel Diet dt and thc country was 

““r ***** increased a few weeks after- 
0 ury wards by the sudden death of 
King Wenzel on August 19th, 1419, the 
consequence of a fearful accesS of fury at 
the outbreak of the revolution. 

Sigismund. the last descendant of the 
house of Luxemburg, was now confronted 
with the difficult task of securing his acces- 
sion to the heritage of his brother — Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, and Silesia. In each of these 
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three countries the political situation and 
the prospects of his recognition were 
different. In Bohemia he might expect a 
hitter opposition, as long as he maintained 
his hostility to the Hussite movement. In 
Moravia this movement had indeed ob- 
tained a firm footing among the nobility 
and the population. Here, however, there 
was a counteracting force in the bishopric 
of Olmtitz and its numerous feudatories, 
led by Bishop John, “ the man of iron,” 
who strove vigorously for the suppression 
of the heresy. Further, the most impor- 
tant towns, such as Briinn, Olmiitz, Znaim, 
Iglau, and others were populated hy a 
majority of Catholic and German inhabi- 
tants, and neither they nor the nobility 
had any intention of opposing the rights of 
the Luxemburg claimant. 

Finally, Sigismund could be certain of 
meeting with ready submission in Silesia, 
which was entirely Germanised, and 
regarded the struggle in Bohemia 
primarily from a nationalist point of 
view, condemning it for its anti-German 
tendency. Hence Sigismund did not 
enter Bohemia, but entrusted the govern- 
ment to the Dowager-queen 
3l * ,, “ UBd Sophie, and to some councillors 
and the f rom the moderates among 
Huintes thc n() ])iuty ; he appeared in 
Briinn in December, 1419, where he 
summoned the provincial assembly. An 
embassy also appeared from Bohemia 
to ask for the king’s recognition of the 
lour articles of belief, which had been 
drawn up by the Hussite sects short 
time previously in a general assembly at 
Prague. These were, firstly, freedom of 
preaching ; secondly, communion in both 
kinds ; thirdly, the observance of apostolic 
poverty by the clergy ; and, fourthly, the 
suppression and punishment of deadly 
sins. Sigismund, however, declined to 
declare his position, and put off the 
deputies until he should arrive in Bohemia 
itself. 

He did not, however, proceed to Bo- 
hemia, but hurried immediately from 
Briinn to Breslau, into w r hich town he 
made a formal entry on J anuary 5th, 1420. 
Here he declared his real attitude towards 
the Hussites as his religious and political 
opponents. Towards the close of Wenzel’s 
reign the artisans of Breslau had raised a 
revolt against the aristocratic council and 
the whole system of royal administration, 
following the example of the Hussites at 
Prague, who had killed -councillors and 
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usurped the power and authority. Sigis- 
mund did not hesitate to bring the revo- 
lutionaries to justice ; he executed twenty- 
three of them in the public square on 
March 4th, 1420, condemned the nume- 
rous fugitives to death, declared their 
rights and- property forfeit, and most 
strictly limited the freedom and the privi- 
leges of the guilds as a whole. 

This action was intended as a menace 
to the Bohemians, and it's meaning 
became plainer on March 15th, 1420, when 
a citizen of Prague, who had ventured to 
express publicly in Breslau his opinion 
upon the condemnation of 
Huss, and to declare himself 
a Hussite, was burned as a 
heretic at Sigismund’s orders. 

Two days afterwards he 
ordered the crusade bull 
against the Hussites which 
Pope Martin V. had issued, 
to be read from the pulpits 
of the Breslau churches. The 
embassy .from Prague, which 
had also come to Breslau to 
negotiate with the king, 
naturally left the city entirely 
undeceived, and upon its 
return to Prague wisely 
advised a union of the 
moderate Cahxtins and radi- 
cal Taborites, and issued an 
appeal for war upon their 
common enemy, the Luxem- 
burg ruler. 

A few weeks later Sigis- 
mund entered Bohemia with 
a strong army, composed 
chiefly of Germans and Sile- 
sians. He could calculate 
upon the support of many' 
towns which had remained 
German and Catholic — for example, 
Kuttenberg — and on the advantage 
derived from the possession of the two 
fortresses which dominated Prague — the 
Hradshin and the Wysherad. However, 
the siege of Prague from May to June. 
1420, was a failure. An attempt to relieve 
the defenders of the Wysherad was 
defeated, and in the murderous battle of 
November 1st, 1420, the king’s army w r as 
shattered, and many of the Catholic 
nobility of Moravia who had followed him 
were included in the overthrow. In 
February, 1421, Sigismund again made 
trial of his fortune in war against Bohemia, 
and was forced to retreat, or rather to flee, 


through Moravia to Hungary. On alt three 
occasions the undaunted Taborite army' 
had held the field under its general, Ziska. 
Conscious of their powei, the Taborites 
now took the offensive, and conquered 
during the following months a number of 
towns and fiefs which had remained 
Catholic. The process ot transforming 
the German towns of Bohemia into Czech 
settlements went on simultaneously with 
these conquests, so far as it had not been 
already completed by earlier events. A 
few towns only were able to resist the 
change. In June, 1421, the assembly ol 
C asl.ni had already declared 
the crown to be forleit, the 
king being " the deadly 
enemy of the Bohemian 
nation.” The provisional 
government offered the Bohe- 
mian throne to the King ot 
Poland. 

Sigismund was a restless 
and undaunted character : in 
this and in many other good 
and bad qualities he reminds 
us of his grandfather. King 
John. Once again he resumed 
the struggle, although the 
dangers which threatened 
him in Hungaiy made it 
impossible for him to think 
of continuing the war in 
Bohemia without foreign 
help. Germany equipped a 
crusading army- at his appeal, 
increased, it is said, to 200,000 
men by contingent s from 
Meissen and Silesia. Bohemia 
was invaded in September, 
1421, but the furious attacks 
of the Hussite bands inflicted 
heavy loss, and forced the 
army to withdraw almost as soon as it 
had crossed the irontier. It was not 
for several years that the empire under- 
took any fiesh military enterprise against 
Bohemia. 

Most important to Sigismund were 
the support and co-operation of Duke 
Albert V. of Austria, which were continued 
from the beginning to the end of the 
war. The price paid for this help was, 
indeed, considerable. Sigismund gave 
Elizabeth, his only child and heiress, to the 
duke, in marriage, ceded certain towns and 
castles, and afterwards gave him the 
governorship, and finally complete posses- 
sion, of the margi aviate of Moravia under 
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the convention of October ist to 4th, The last act of this tragic period of 
1423. Albert was gradually able, with the Bohemian history began at the outset of 
help of the Bishop of Olmiitz, to withdraw the year 1431. Sigismund attempted to 
this province from Hussite influence, to reach a solution of the problem at any 
crush the Hussite barons, and to make cost on wholly new principles ; a council 
the province a base of operations against had begun the war, a council should end 
Moravia. These facts induced Ziska to it. He succeeded in winning over to his 
turn his attention to the neighbouring view Pope Martin V., who summoned a 
province in the year 1424 ; general council of the Church at Basle, 
Quarrel* ^ut at the outset of the cam- and entrusted the conduct of it to the 
moot t * p a i Rn this great general cardinal Giuliano Cesarini, with instruc- 
UMI ** succumbed to an attack of tions to make the suppression of the 
some kind of plague at Pribislau. a little Hussite movement a chief topic of debate, 
town on the frontier of Bohemia and Th ; s expedition to Bohemia ended, like 
Moravia, on October nth, 1424. Before its predecessors, with a terrible defeat of 
his death bitter quarrels had broken out the Germans at Taus on August 14th, 1431 ; 
between the several Hussite sects, and negotiations were then attempted, to 
though these had hitherto been allayed which, indeed, more moderate parties in 
by Ziska. However, after his death an Bohemia had long since manifested their 
irremediable disruption took place. His inclination. While the Hussite armies in 
special adherents, who were known as 1432 and 1433 marched plundering and 
the “ Orphans,” separated from the massacring through Austria, North Hun- 
Taboritcs. The leadership of the latter was gary, Silesia, Saxony, and Brandenburg 
undertaken by Prokop Holy (Rasa, the to the Baltic, an embassy from 

shorn one), who took a leading position in o * a Prague appeared in Basle 
the general Hussite army during the war- . m during the first months of 
fare of the following years. He was the ,gl,mun 1433. When no conclusion 
chief stimulus to the enterprises which could be reached there, the ambassadors 
the Bohemians undertook after 1424 of the council betook themselves to 
against all the neighbouring provinces, and Prague, and concluded, on November 
he spread the Hussite wars to Austria and 30th, 1433, the Compact ata of Prague. 
Hungary, to Silesia and the Lausitz, to The material point was the lecognition 
Saxony and Brandenburg, to the Palatinate —though under conditions and incom- 
and Franconia. pletuly — of the four articles of Prague of 

The Hussite expeditions were repeated 1411) ; concerning the acceptance or 
annually, now in one direction, now in refusal of these King Sigismund, then in 
another, spreading terrible misery Briinn, had declined to commit himself, 
throughout the whole of Central Europe. Of decisive importance for further 
In many countries, especially in Silesia, developments was the split between the 
the Hussites were not content with mere moderate Calixtins. who included the 
raids, but left permanent garrisons in the majority of the Bohemian nobility, and 
conquered towns and castles, which the Taboritcs and Orphans. The dissen- 
incessantly harassed and devastated the sion ended in a conflict at Lipan in 
surrounding districts. To such a height Bohemia on May 30th, 1434. when the 
did the danger rise that the princes of radicals suffered a severe defeat. The path 
the empire were induced to undertake a was now cleared for peace, which was 
second crusade against Bohemia in the concluded on July 5th, 1436, by the 
Hu**it a P t summer ol 1427, while King publication of the Compactata at the 
German* " Sigismund was occupied with assembly of Iglau. The reconciliation of 
Army** Flirht t * le war a S a,nst Turks, the Bohemians with the Church was 
’* Once again the enterprise followed by a further reconciliation 
ended with the panic and flight ot the with King Sigismund, who was then 
German army when confronted at Tachau recognised as king of Bohemia. Only 
by the Hussites, whom a long series of for a year and a half did he enjoy the 
victories had filled with hope and con- peaceful possession of this throne. On 
fidence. It seemed absolutely impossible December qth, 1437, he died, after numer- 
1o subdue this enemy in the field, and the ous misunderstandings and breaches of the 
opinion was further strengthened by the terms of peace had begun to rouse strong 
Hussite exploits in the following years. feeling against him among”the Hussites. 
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of Constantinople, lie came to Prague and 
was crowned king of Bohemia, after a 
progress through Moravia, where he pre- 
viously received the homage of the 
Moravian nobility, to the very considerable 
vexation of the Bohemians. In Bohemia 
the young prince was entirely 

,3 * Jf* dependent upon George Podic- 
°f M e > v * brad, wlio was not only the 
' ** prince’s minister and political 
adviser, but also his " major-domo,” as he 
called himself, and he never allowed the 
youth to be out of his sight. He kept the 
prince in Bohemia for more than a year, 
and then accompanied him to Breslau and 
Vienna. 

Then at length the Bohemian governor 
left Ladislaus to return home and continue 
the government of the _ 

country in the name of 
the king. George Poclie- 
brad was well able to 
turn the king’s favour to 
his own advantage, and 
was richly rewarded with 
fiefs from the royal do- 
mains ; none the less the 
period of his governor- 
ship in Bohemia (1451- 
1457) was a period of 
prosperity. He succeeded 
in preserving domestic 
peace, securing general 
safety and order, and 
advancing the progress 
of trade and manufac- 
ture. Then, at the age 
of barely eighteen, the 
king suddenly died in 
Prague on 

ajrd, 1457, from an 
illness akin to the plague, at the moment 
when preparations were being made lor 
the celebration ol his marriage with the 
daughter of Charles VII. of France. 

So admirable had been the preparations 
ol George Podiebrad, that on March 2nd, 
1458, a few months alter the death ol 
Ladislaus, he was able to secure his 
elevation to the crown ot Bohemia. The 
neighbouring provinces of Moravia, 
Silesia, and in particular the powerful 
Breslau and Lausitz, at first refused 
obedience or recognition. Eventually, 
however, submission to the Hussite king 
was refused in Moravia only by the 
Catholic towns— Briinn, Olmiitz, Znaim, 
Iglau and others. When George invaded 
the country with an army. Iglau alone 
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proved obstinate, trusting to the support 
of the Archduke Albert VI. of Austria, a 
brother of the Emperor Frederick III., 
until its resistance met with a bloody 
punishment. In Silesia and Lausitz a 
revulsion in favour of George took place, 
when he succeeded, as a result of many 
tortuous intrigues, in ousting the local 
claimant to the throne, Duke Albert the 
Courageous of Saxony. 

The firmness of George’s position was 
largely due to the fact that, strangely 
enough, before his coronation in Bohemia 
lie had promised obedience to the Catholic 
Church, and had thereby secured the power- 
ful support of the Pope, who expected 
that Podiebrad would bring the whole 
ot Bohemia into submission to Rome, 
and had therefore ordered 
the Catholics of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia to 
do homage to the new 
king. Breslau was iso- 
lated and unable to 
persist in its attitude of 
hostility to George, when 
Pope Pins II. (/Eneas 
Sylvius) sent his legates 
to the city in 145c) to 
arrange a reconciliation 
with the King ol Bohemia. 
On January 1.5th, 1460. 
the intervention ol the 
Breslau city chronicler 
and historian Peter Es- 
chenlocr secured the ac- 
ceptance of an important 
agreement, whereby the 
ritizens of Breslau pro- 
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isoveinner H89, before he had secured general recog- miSCd obedience to Kine 
‘ - .. nition as ruler of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. George t j )ough t , )e actua *j 

performance ol homage was postponed for 
three years. 

Secure of his power in Boh ;mia, Moravia, 
and Silesia, on the best of terms with all 
the neighbouring states and with the 
German Emperor, designated “ most be- 
loved son ” by the papal chair, George was 
able to turn his attention to higher objects. 
Podiebrad The W"* of establish- 

Refu.es the Crown himself upon the 
of Hungary throne of Hungary in 

opposition to Matthias 
Corvinus, had been offered to him or to his 
son Henry in the year 1459. In view, how- 
ever, of the equivocal nature of the situa- 
tion in Hungary, he had hesitated, and had 
finally declined the crown, which then fell 
to Frederick III. Podiebrad found some 
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compensation in the fact that the two 
princes who were struggling for the throne 
respectively sought alliance with him from 
this time onwards. In August, 1459, the 
emperor invested him with the Bohemian 
lands, and also made him other important 
promises ; at the same time Matthias made 
a successful effort to secure the favour of 
the Bohemian king. Not only did George 
succeed in turning the hostility of the two 
princes to his own advantage, but he also 
conceived the plan of entering into relations 
with the enemies of the emperor within the 
empire, and thus advancing towards the 
imperial crown without the help of foreign 
intervention. This project of the King of 
Bohemia was rendered abortive chieflv bv 
the opposition of Albert 
Achilles, the Margrave of 
Brandenburg. 

A short time afterwards 
occurred that breach with 
the papacy which had 
such momentous conse- 
quences for George, and 
a short period of triumph- 
ant progress was followed 
by almost a decade of 
fruitless and exhausting 
struggle. Pius II. insisted 
upon the performance of 
the undertaking which 
George had given in his 
coronation oath, to adopt 
strong measures against 
the Hussites. When nego- 
tiation produced no re- 
sult, flic Pope sent his 
legates to Prague in the 
summer of 14(12. There, 
on August 14th, a violent 
scene took place, when King George 
publicly replied to the Pope’s demands 
by asserting his refusal to recede from 
the Compactata, which Pius II. had 
already declared invalid. The legates 
accused the king of faithlessness before the 
public assembly, threatened him with 
spiritual and temporal punishment, and 
were forthwith imprisoned. 
By this act every tie between 
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PODIEBRAD, THE HUSSITE KING 
George Podiebrad, who was one of the leadeis 
of the Hussite party, was a statesman of great 
ability, whose plans were so well laid that on 
the death of Ladislaus he was able to secure the 
throne of Bohemia. He died in the year 147(1. 


King and 


Pope at 


Eamity 


the Pope and the king was 
broken. For the moment, 
however, the struggle was confined to 
attempts to induce the Catholics in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia to abandon 
the king’s cause ; only in Breslau did these 
exhortations produce any appreciable 
effect. The princes to whom the Pope 


appealed against George Podiebi ad de- 
clined to take any share in a ciusade, 
partly for reasons of family relationship — 
(for example, his son-in-law, Matthias 
Corvinus of Hungary), partly for political 
reasons (for example, the King of Poland, 
and especially the Em- 
peror Frederic III., who 
was very hard pressed in 
the years 1462 and 146,5). 
The emperor even attempted to intervene 
with the Popeon behalf of (id >rge Podiebrad . 

In 1464 the situation changed. Paul II., 
a far more vigorous character than Pius 11 .. 
occupied the papal chair, while the death 
ot Katherina, the daughter of George 
Podiebrad, left her husband Matthias 
Corvinus free to act 
against his former father- 
in-law. In 1466 Paul 
excommunicated Georgi- 
as a heretic, and stirred 
up war against him in 
Breslau and Moravia. 
The Catholic federation 
of nobles soon made 
their hostility felt in 
Bohemia also. Howevei, 
the king maintained the 
upper hand against his 
adversaries in his own 
country, as long as the 
rulers ol the neighbouring 
territories held alooi. 
Only when Matthias of 
Hungary resolved in 1468 
to obey the papal com- 
mand for a crusade 
against the Bohemian 
king, did George lose 
almost the whole ol 
Moravia and part of Silesia. However, 
he soon succeeded in surrounding at 'W1I1- 
muw the Hungarian king, who had ad- 
vanced too rashly in February, 1469, and 
Matthias was forced to agree to an 
armistice with a view to arranging 
terms of peace. Peace, however, proved 
impossible in view of the terms de- 
manded by the papal legate and the 
Bohemian barons, which George could 
not possibly accept. They even induced 
Matthias Corvinus to proclaim himself 
king of Bohemia on May 3rd, 1469, and to 
receive the homage of Moravia, Silesia 
and Lausitz. 

The natural result was the continuation 
of the war. George had secured the 
support of Poland — in return for an 
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acknowledgment of the Polish prince 
Vladislav as his successor — and fought 
with some success ; he did not live to 
see the conclusion of the struggle, in the 
midst of which he died of an illness on 
March 22nd, 1471. He had been one of 
the most extraordinary figures on the 
throne of Bohemia ; neither before nor 
. afterwards did the country see 
a prince of such humble origin, 
who rose from the position of 

,B * a simple parly leader to that 
of viceroy with full powers, and thence to 
the throne. He had remarkable capacity 
for government, and found enthusiastic 
admirers and true friends among his 
contemporaries. During his reign his 
territory was in a continual state of war. 
but the administration was in strong 
hands. But the religious problem, a 
becpiest from the Hussite period, thwarted 
his success and undermined the whole of 
his efforts. 

A wholly different character from George 
was his successor on the Bohemian throne, 
the Pole Vladislav, who was known as 
‘ King Allright,” from a favourite and 
very characteristic expression of his. The 
war against King Matthias continued tor 
eight years longer, partly on the soil of 
Bohemia and Moravia, partly in Silesia 
(Breslau) and partly in Hungaiy. Fortune 
favoured now one side and now the other, 
until financial embarrassments affecting 
both princes and parties, and the steady 
approach of the Turkish danger, paved the 
way for a temporary armistice and even- 
tually for a peace, which was concluded 
after lengthy negotiations at Ohniitz 011 
July 2 1st, 147P. It was agreed that 
Vladislav should remain in possession of 
the title and the kingdom of Bohemia, and 
that Matthias Corvinus should bear the 


title of King of Bohemia during his life, and 
■>hould also remain in possession of 
Moravia, Silesia, and Lausitz ; after his 


death his provinces might be bought 
.. . back bv Vladislav for 

o »«» »* 400,000 ducats, an exorbi- 

Comc to Term* * ant P rice for that I*™?’ 

No reference was made to 

the question of religious unity, or to the 
bringing back of the Hussites to the Cath- 


olic Church, though it was with this object 


that Rome had stirred up the struggle. 
Even before his accession King Vladislav 
had pledged himself to maintain the Com- 


pactata. Thus it was inevitable that upon 
the conclusion of the foreign war the party 
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struggle between the Catholics and the 
Hussites should break out again in 
Bohemia. The movement degenerated 
into fearful confusion after the autumn of 
1483. Councillors were murdered and 
flung through windows ; churches and 
monasteries were plundered ; Germans 
and Jews were persecuted and robbed as 
a matter of course. Strangely enough, 
however, this violent outburst of passion 
resulted in less than two years in a recon- 
ciliation of the two parties (1485) ; and 
an agreement was arranged upon the 
basis of the recognition of the Compactata 
and of the full equality of the Hussites 
with the Catholics. 

From that moment the influence of the 
Hussite sect in Bohemia began to diminish. 
It lost importance the more rapidly as the 
“ Bohemian Brotherhood,” which was 
originally in some connection with it, 
began a vigorous period of development. 
The fact that the descendants of the 
original Hussites were able at this late 
period to develop a branch of a new doc- 
trine with such vigour, is evidence of 
the hold which the Hussite theories had 


„ gained upon the nation ; 
Ru. uad Fall ^ ^ futi , itv o{ th( ’ 

Religious Seels ™ anv attempts, initiated by 
Rome, at union between the 
Hussites and the Catholics of Bohemia, 
notwithstanding the fact that men of such 
power as Nicholas of Cusa, John of Capis- 
trano, and /Eneas Sylvius applied their 
energy tothetask. An extraordinarily large 
number of sects rose and disappeared in the 
course of the fifteenth century, side by side 
with the main groups in Bohemia and 
Moravia. Only the Brotherhood became of 


permanent importance ; this sect began 
with a society of certain members who were 


dissatisfied with the Hussite doctrine, and 
its first settlement was made in 1457 
at Rumwald, a Bohemian village belonging 
to King George Podiebrad. The society 
incurred its share of persecution and 
martyrdom ; its most vigorous opponents 
were a relation ot its founder, Gregor, 
John of Rokitzan. and the king himself. 
Nevertheless, they possessed and acquired, 
even during this period, a wide body of 
adherents both in Bohemia and Moravia, 
and the death of these two powerful 
oppressors, in the year 1471, relieved 
the brethren of a severe hindrance, 
especially in Bohemia. The expansion of 
the sect was never seriously checked, 
either by its internal quarrels and dissen- 
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sions, or by the general decree of banish- 
ment from Moravia which its members 
incurred in 1480. 

The difference in the treatment of the 
Brotherhood in Bohemia and in Moravia 
was due to the separation of this latter 
country and also of Silesia from the 
Bohemian crown, and to the wholly 
different policy followed by Vladislav 
in Bohemia and by Matthias in Moravia 
and Silesia. The weakness and good 
nature of the former allow ed the supremacy 
to fall into the hands of’tlie nobles. Mat- 
thias, on the other hand, emphasised irom 
the verv outset his royal power as opposed 
to the claims of the privileged orders. The 
iron hand of Corvinus was even more 
strongly felt in 
Silesia than in 
Moravia, where 
Matthias left the 
government in 
the hands of the 
highly capable 
' iceroy Ctibor of 
f'imburg, who 
had been occu- 
pant of this high 
position from 
1469, retaining it 
until T494, long 
after the death 
ot Matthias. 

It is due chiefly 
to Ctibor that the 
attempts which 
had been made 
during the past 
century to unite 
file divided prin- 
cipalities weie 
now cons uni- 
mated by means of a definitely oiganised 
administration. The institution of the 
princely diets and the creation of the central 
bureaucracy belong to the age of Matthias, 
and are his work. His government did not 
enjoy the best ot reputations with posterity, 
owing to the enormous increase in the 
taxes and imposts, which his continual 
financial necessities laid upon his subjects ; 
in this matter he was supported, especially 
in Silesia, by his local governor, George 
von Stein, and by other faithful servants, 
in the most irresponsible manner, at the 
expense of the people 

On April 6th, 1490, Matthias died 
without legitimate issue, and the Bohemian 
king, Vladislav, was raised to the throne 

£ 
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of Hungary. In accordance with the pre- 
vious arrangement, Moravia and Silesia 
fell into his power, although he never 
fulfilled the condition by which these lands 
were to be repurchased at the price of 
400,000 ducats, so that the title of the 
Bohemian crown to these districts was 
disputed with some show of reason. 

The reign of King Vladislav is one of 
the most unsatisfactoi y periods in the 
history ol the Bohemian countries. The 
great economic and religious changes 
which, at the end ol the fifteenth century, 
denoted the oufsei of a new era for 
Europe, found Bohemia and Moravia 
divided by class dissensions. The here- 
ditary monarchy had been greatly 
w cakenod as a 
result of events 
since the Hussite 
war, and the loss 
of the great 
crown demesnes 
ol former times 
had deprived it 
of its power and 
influence. Eco- 
nomically as well 
as politically, the 
nobility were 
supieine in the 
country ; they 
were, however, 
filled w ltli a 
boundles.i ambi- 
tion for power, 
and were ready 
fo pass all limits 
in their efforts to 
weaken the mon- 
archy, to oppose 
the privileges 
and liecdoni of the towns, or to keep 
down tlie peasant class in a state of 
slavery and sei tdom. 

The highest positions in the country were 
exclusively in the hands ot the nobles and 
knights ; they enjoyed unlimited pow’er in 
the provincial assemblies, and in 1500 
compiled a legal code, the “ Ordinances of 
Vladislav,” which was to secure their pre- 
dominance for ever. The king agreed to 
the limitations, great and small, which 
the nobility placed upon his power. The 
citizen class, however, was determined to 
oppose these encroachments upon the 
principles ot justice with the more vigour 
as they found their miterial welfare greatly 
injured by the arbitrary rule of the nobles 
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The nobles infringed the town monopoly of years previously — in 1497 — the Duke 
brewing, forbade the towns to acquire Nicholas of Oppeln had ended his life on the 
landed property, limited the freedom of the scaffold in consequence of an act of aggres- 
fairs, and so forth. Consequently the sion against the governor, Duke Casimir 
towns continually complained to the king, of Teschen. The town of Breslau was at 
These complaints produced little effect, feud, now with one and now with another 
for the reason that, after his elevation to of these princes, and marauding raids were 
the throne of Hungary, Vladislav had of daily occurrence. The king’s decree 
removed his capital from to secure peace and his threats of punish- 
Noblei and p ra g t e to ()f CIli an j remained ment proved as futile here as they did 
• o * #1 absent from Bohemia lor years in the other provinces, 
m Opposition at a tj mc . There were, more- Vladislav enjoyed little personal in- 
over, uninterrupted hostilities between Alienee unless when he came forward in 
the citizens and nobles, who respectively person and secured services in return for 
formed federations for continuing their new privileges. In 1509 he was anxious 
mutual strife. These conditions were in that his son Lewis, l«>rn in 1506, who was 
no way altered by the short stay which already king of Hungary, should be 
Vladislav made at Prague in 1502, as the crowned king of Bohemia during his life ; 
king at once took the side of the nobles and he was therefore obliged, after an absence 
decided the quarrel against the towns, of seven years, to decide upon a journey 
while at a later period he withdrew his throughout his remaining territories in 
decision, though he could not induce the order to secure the completion of his 
nobility to feel satisfied with his change project by his peisonal influence. He 
of attitude. The outrages and aggressions soon attained his main object. On 
committed by eich side increased the February 17th, 1509. he made a state 
bitterness of the struggle, and lrom year entry into Prague with his children and 
to year the tension giew more severe ; but court ; on March nth, some delay having 
from 1502 to 1509 the king remained in M . been caused by the illness of 

Hungary, and left afluirs to take their the young prince, the corona- 

course in Bohemia and Moravia. „. , ? tion of Lewis took place. 

For the history of Silesia the reign of 8 Wl Other difficulties, especially 
Vladislav was of importance, inasmuch as the struggle between the nobles and the 
this prince, who was ever ready to bestow towns, were discussed in the course of a 
his favours, issued an important consti- series of diets, but no result was secured, 
tutional law to the Silesian orders on In February, 1510, Vladislavleft Bohemia 
November 28th. 141)8. This was sub- and betook himself to Olmiitz, where the 

stantially a confirmation of all previous Moravian orders did homage to Lewis, 
concessions, with certain further additions, upon receipt of the customary privileges ; 
The president of the province, that is to thence the king went to Hungary, and in 
say, the governor and highest official in the winter oi 1510 and 1511 again returned 
Silesia, was always to he a Silesian prince ; with the youthful monarch and the rest 
the estates also obtained a right of voting of his family to Silesia, where he also 
taxes, some reliei lrom military service, secured from the princes and estates the 
and a high court of justice, known as the recognition of his son as his successor. 
“ Court of the Princes,” which was com- The confusion of legal relations which 
posed of the territorial lords, and formed prevailed under King Vladislav is shown 
a final court of appeal tor every class, by the fact that he received the homage of 
, This arrangement might have the Silesians, not as King of Bohemia, but 
f bi ** * served as a starting point for as King of Hungary, though at the same 
g le the turther development of the time he had expressly emphasised the fact 
overnmen administration in Silesia. How- that Silesia and Moravia belonged to the 
ever, in this country also the king’s feeble Bohemian crown, in an imperial letter to 
government, which was directed from the Bohemians during his stay at Prague 
Ofen, gave rise to disputes of every kind, on January nth, 1510. 

The bishopric of Breslau had for several Hardly, however, had the king returned 
years been carrying on a quarrel, which to Hungary when his attention was again 
lasted till 1504. with the town of Breslau occupied bythe quarrel between the Orders 
and some Silesian princes, owing to the of Bohemia and Moravia, which was all 
election of an unpopular coadjutor. Some the more dangerous, as the towns appeared 
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to be obstinately resolute. They formed 
a federation, and on June 20th. 1513, 
concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Duke Bartholomreus of 
Miinsterberg, the grandson of King George 
Podiebrad, who was to represent their 
party at the court of King Vladislav. He 
proved successful in convincing the king 
and his advisers of the destructive influence 
upon Bohemia of the dominant party of 
nobles. Towards the end of the year 
1513 Vladislav was persuaded to receive 
the demands of the towns with more favour 
than he had previously shown them. 

However, his want of determination and 
his vacillation delayed a definite decision, 
although after the death oi Bartholoma;us 
• he office of mediator 
between the nobles and 
towns was undertaken 
with considerable clover 
ness and success by his 
cousin Charles of Munster- 
berg. The struggle was 
raging with undiminished 
heat when Vladislav II. 
died on March 13th, 151b, 
only a few months alter 
he had concluded the im- 
portant marriage contract 
of July, 1515, with the 
Emperor Maximilian I., 
between his own children 
Lewis and Anna, and the 
grandchildren of the 
emperor, Ferdinand and 

Maria ; this contract also THE LAST independent king 

included Jl federation in Lewis II., who was a mere child when he 
found came t0 the throne, was the last independent 
Liiui 0 f Bohemia and Hungary, reigning from 

1510 till 1520, when he met his death at 
the battle of Mohacs against the Turks. 



ot 


which room was 
tor King Sigismund 
Poland. 

King Lewis II. was no more than a 
child, though already ct owned. Hence 
it was necessary to agiee upon some 
torm of regency lor the moment. After 
long negotiation between the orders in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and 
also in Hungary, the task was entrusted 
to the German emperor and to the king 
Lewi* II Poland. However, tiiese 

the ' guardians could exercise no 
Boy King immediate influ nee of any 
kind upon the provinces in- 
herited by Lewis, and the power of the 
nobles continued to increase. In Bohemia 
and Moravia the quarrels between the 
estates continued as before. The 
nobles oppressed the towns, travelling 
merchants and citizens were attacked by 


robber knights, and the towns made 
reprisals upon the nobles and their asso- 
eiates, often executing them without cere- 
mony. Isolated peasant levolts in Bohemia 
are also reported by the chroniclers. The 
“ Compact of St. Wenzel ” of September 

The Great I 5 I 7 > ’ n which a partial 

Plague agreement between the estates 
or *15*20-1 was securc( l by the Moravian 
baron, William of Pcrnstein, 
proves the pressing need of some com- 
promise, however partial. An impor- 
tant point was the definition of the 
competency of the common law and of 
the town courts respectively. Disputes 
of an economic nature and the like were 
deferred for after consideration. Peace, 
indeed, was not finally 
secured . The weakness of 
the royal power made a 
recurrence of the struggle 
inevitaule alter a few 
years. However, the 
public attention was 
occupied with other 
events, such as the plague 
which began in Prague in 
1520, ami ravaged the 
whole country in 1521, 
the Lutheran movement, 
and the Turkish danger. 

In the yar 1522 
King Lewis entered hit 
Bohemian kingdom for 
the first time as an 
independent ruler, with 
the object of putting an 
end to the arbitrary 
government of the nobles, 
as continued to their own 
advantage for years by 
the chief burgrave of Prague, Zdenek Lev of 
Kozinital. The real motive for this journey 
was the unavoidable necessity for seeking 
help against the Turks outside of Hungary 
itself. His route hrst led him to Briinn, 
where he received the homage of the 
Moravian orders, and confirmed their 
rights ; he attempted to settle a number 
of class disputes, and then made his way 
to the Bohemian frontier, wheie he was 
met by the Bohemian ambassadors. After 
a short stay in some of the more important 
towns of Bohemia, he reached Prague on 
March 28th, 1522, and made a solemn 
entry with his young wife and his friend 
and tutor the Margrave George of Bran- 
denburg. Difficulties at once arose. 
A series of troublesome negotiations 
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began forthwith with the estates of the 
kingdom in reference to the appoint- 
ment of a new chancellor of Bohemia, 
and the form of oath to observe the 
constitution which the king was to take. 
When the wording of this oath had been 
once passed, it was to remain in force in 
Bohemia for centuries. Slow progress also 
„. . . was made with other matters 

mg ew»» f business— the queen’s 

Hi. Officials coronation the payment of 
the heavy debts incurred in 
King Vladisav's time, and the equipment 
of an auxiliary army against the Turks. 
In the summer of 1522 violent disorder 
broke out in Silesia, especially in the town 
of Schweidnitz. Finally, at the end of 
the year, relations between King Lewis 
and the ruling nobles became so strained 
that, at the diet of February 5th, 1523, 
the king secured the dismissal of all the 
existing officials of the country, in par- 
ticular of Lev of Rozmital, and introduced 
a constitutional change, chiefly intended 
to restore the royal power to its rightful 
position. 

Notwithstanding numerous embassies 
and appeals, no help was to be gained 
from Hungary or from the king ; to the 
internal troubles of that country the 
Turkish danger was now added. When the 
Sultan Suleiman I. started from Con- 
stantinople for Hungary with a vast 
army 111 April, 152(1, the youthful monarch 
resolved to opjxise him. His armv, which 
included Bohemian, Moravian, and Silesian 
mercenaries, was overwhelmed by the 
superior numbers of the Turks; in the 
Battle of Moliacs, on August 2Qth, 1526, 
it was annihilated, and the king was 
unfortunately drowned in a swamp of 
the Danube while in flight. The death of 
the last ot the Jagellons on the throne ot 
Bohemia and Hungary, at the age ol 
twenty and childless, forms an event of 
importance in the world’s history, in so 
far as it occasioned the foundation of the 
_. . . Austrian monarchy under the 
of the sceptre of the Hapsburgs. 
Jagellons Bohemia, the centre of that 
group ol countries the historical 
development of which has been briefly 
detailed, may be regarded in 1526 as 
a kingdom a thousand years old, if we 
assume its history to begin with the 
establishment of the Slavs in the 
province after the Germanic emigra- 
tion. It is an era rich in examples of 
national rise and progress. From its own 


resources, and building upon foundations 
hidden in the prehistoric period, Bohemia 
evolved a constitution which enabled 
the country to secure and to maintain 
a definite position among the bodies 
politic of Central Europe. It produced a 
royal house of indigenous growth, the 
Premyslids, whose pride and power raised 
their prestige to a level with that of any 
ruling dynasty in Central Europe. Its 
territorial power increased. It is true that 
the national dynasty was restricted within 
definite limits ; calamitous failure was 
the result of the attempt of Ottokar II. to 
bring German provinces under his power. 

The extinction of the native dynasty at 
the outset of the fourteenth century and 
the accession ot foreigners to the Bohemian 
throne produced a complete change in the 
situation. No obstacle prevented a 
Bohemian king of German nationality 
from rising to the height of supremacy 
within the extensive German empire ; but 
the people opposed the transformation of 
Bohemia into the most important of the 
German principalities at the expense of the 
Slav nationality. The national feeling 
. ol the Slavs rose in behalf ol 

Foreigner. a rcaction and S])ec dily tn- 

of Boh«mi»° ne . Um l ,1,e ‘ J - ] . <Ut ll * e al | en, P t 

to construct a national prin- 
cipality upon the basis oJ home material was 
also a failure. As under the German kings, 
so also under the Polish kings, Bohemia 
found her destiny committed to the care 
of rulers who pushed her into the back- 
ground when the possibility ol acquiring 
the crown of Hungary became manifest. 

Under such circumstances, and in view 
of the fact that the constitutional inde- 


pendence of the country and the main- 
tenance of its throne were repeatedly 
endangered by the secession of the subject 
provinces, especially ol Moravia, it was 
fortunate for the country that after 
Lewis’s death the crown fell to the 
powerful Hapsburg dynasty. The result 
at which the Premyslid Ottokar II. had 
aimed upon occasion and with incomplete 
understanding, the result that the far- 
sighted diplomacy of Charles IV. had 
marked as the final object of Bohemian 
policy, the result that had been nomi- 
nally, at least, attained under Ladislaus 
Posthumus — became an accomplished fact 
in the year 1526 ; the three states of 
Bohemia,' Hungary and Austria were 
united as one powerful monarchy in South- 
east Europe, Bertho£d Bretholz 





THE FUNERAL PYRE OF A TENTH CENTURY SLAV CHIEFTAIN IN ORIENTAL RUSSIA 

The strange barbaric funeral ceremony of the ancient Russian chiefs, so powerfully painted in this great work of Siemiradzki s, is fully described on pages 31S6 6 of the History. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE EASTERN SLAVS 
A PRELIMINARY CHAPTER TO THE 
HISTORY OF POLAND AND RUSSIA 


IF what may be called the Slavonic line 
1 serves to mark a genuine division 
between Western and Eastern Europe, 
there is another division hardly less defini'e 
in Eastern Europe itself. Geographically, 
this is marked by an irregular line drawn 
from the Baltic to the western end of the 
Carpathian mountains, which themselves 
form the barrier till the Danube district 
is reached. In other words, the territories 
now called Poland and Russia are in some 
sense a region apart. Their peoples do 
not come into touch with the Teutonic 
west until the tenth century, though 
Eastern Byzantium becomes aware of 
them some hundred years earlier. Even 
at the outset these peoples emerge in 
definitely distinguished nationalities, 
Polish and Russian, though neither ot 
them has at this stage absorbed the non- 
Slavonic population of the Baltic pro- 
vinces. Kin as they are 
to the southern and 
western Slavs, of whom 
we have already treated, 
they nevertheless appear on the scene of 
history so tar separated from these and so 
far associated with each other, that their 
origins require a single chapter to them- 
selves, before we embark upon the separate 
histories of Poland and Russia. 

Slavonic legends tell of three brothers, 
Lech, Rus, and Cech, said to have been 
the founders of three great nations, the 
Russians, Lechs (Laches, Lechites Poles), 
and Czechs (the Bohemian stock). In reality, 
however, the matter stood otherwise. The 
Slavonic tribes lived independently of 
each other. In the course of time one 
tribe, as happened in the case of the 
Romans, succeeded in extending its domi- 
nion over others, which then adopted its 
name. The tribe which gave its name to 
the others need not have been entirely 
Slavonic ; thus the Bulgarians, although 
of Turkish stock, have become Slavoni- 


Difference of 
the Eastern and 
Western Slnvs 


ciscd, and have now given their name to 
the subjugated Slavs. The same thing may 
in the end have been the case with Rus, 
Lech, and Cech. 

What, then, is the origin of the names ? 
The point has been much discussed among 
Slavonic and German scholars. The 
“ Russian Chronicle ” relates 
Descendants that ahout thc year 8 5 y Vara- 

° * .. gians (Scandinavians) ruled 

Great Rank ^ nwth Russjau Slavs> but 

had been subsequently driven out. When 
quarrels broke out between the Russians, 
they sent an embassy over the sea to the 
Varagians, and asked them to rule over 
them once more. Thre>- brothers, Rurik, 
Sineus and Truvor, of the Varagian tribe of 
the Ruotsi -that is, Swede's— came to the 
Slavs, and took up their abode in Old 
Ladoga, Isborsk, and Bjelosersk. From 
Rurik, the eldest, was descended the 
Russian princely house oi the Rurikovitch, 
which is said to have ruled Russia until 
(he end of the sixteenth centuiy. 

The same Chronicle also asserts that the 
whole of Novgorod was called Kosland, or 
Russia, from this family. This “ North- 
man,” or “Varagian,” view has tound 
ardent champions among modern writers. 
Considerably more than a hundred Scandi- 
navian names are found in very early 
records ; even the names of the rapids 
in the Dnieper, the old Varagian way to 
Byzantium, have been declared to be 
Scandinavian. The opinion is, however, 
hardly tenable in all its points. 
Some intimate relations lre- 
tween theNovgorodians, who 
formed the germ of the 
Russian state, and thc Scandinavians 
cannot be denied ; but it is questionable 
whether also the name “ Rus ” is derived 
from them. The Slavonic tribes round 
Kiev and thc south of Russia, where latei 
the real centre of Russia lay, bore from 
time immemorial the name of “ Russians.” 
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Finally, and this would he the best argu- 
ment against the theory, the kingdom, 
which admittedly must have existed there 
before the Northmen were summoned, 
must have also borne a name, and a king- 
dom, except througli conquest, seldom 
changes its name. The south was known 
to the Arabs as “ Russia," and the Black 
_ . . Sea was simply termed the 

Russian Sea as. for instance, 
” *™»i in Nestor and Masudi-at a 
** time when the Varagian princes 
were hardly yet familiar with the people ot 
Kiev. We ought at all events not to forget 
that “ Ros ” may have been known in By- 
zantium as merchants even before 840, as 
is clear from a report of Bishop Prudentius 
of Troyes and lrom contemporary Arab 
accounts. The name piobabiy had been 
transferred to the whole ot Russia by 
Byzantines, who called the tribes in the 
south of Russia “ Ros." Again, it is sug- 
gested that Hros is one of the names of the 
Herulians, who were once settled on the 
northern coast oi the Black Sea ; some of 
whom, aftei the deleat ot 51 z inflicted by 
the Lombards, went back to Sweden. 
Thus the otherwise astonishing familiarity 
of the northern Vikings with South Russia 
and the waterway ol the Volga would he 
no longer sui prising. 

The meaning ol the names “ Pole ” 
and “ Lech ” is equally obscuie. While 
the name " Polani ” may be Slavonic, the 
name “ Lach,” 01 " Lech," seems to be of 
foreign origin. S 'me peisons have, as in 
the case ol the name " Rns,” looked for a 
Scandinavian etymology and understood 
northern conquerors by the Lcchs. But in 
this connection they have ovet looked the 
fact that Great Poland, the leal mothei 
country, has never been called " Lachia,” 
or “ Lechia,” but only the Cracow district, 
and lrom it North Poland. The name 
“ Lach,” “ Lech,” “ Lee hi ’’ seems to 
mean simply " ioieigner,” and is connected 
with the names “ Walcli.” " Wlacli,” 
_ . . “ Walaeh,” " Wiilsch,” applied 

and*thc ^ Slavs not only to Italians 
p olei and Roumanians, hut to the 
semi-Slavonic Bulgarians and 
the Croatians. as well as to the " Little ” 
Poles. On the other hand, Posen and 
Gnesen, the Polish mothci-country, was 
always called Polmiia, which title was then 
extended to South Poland — that is to say, 
the subsequently conquered Cracow. Since 
this name was used officially, it super- 
seded all others, and throughout Eurojie 
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the kingdom was finally called Poland. 
Other peoples — Lithuanians, Finns, 
Bulgarians, Khayars — to be presently 
described, have exercised temporary 
supremacy within what we now call 
Russian territory. But the Slavonic tribes, 
who occupied chiefly the centre of the 
East European plain, found themselves in 
the majority and unceasingly drove before 
them the heterogeneous nations, first 
by peaceful colonisation, and then by the 
sword. We may assume that all Slavs 
as a whole had the same customs, the 
same religion, the same tribal and national 
institutions. Differences will he apparent 
only where Nature prescribed other con- 
ditions of life or whole loreign influence 
made itself felt. 

Thus, the Slavs on the sea-coast lived 
in one way, those on the steppes or in 
the forests in another. Although they 
originally appeared in Europe as a united 
nation with similar customs, ideas, lan- 
guage, traditions, and government, jet 
the diffeient natural surroundings soon 
impressed a distinctive stamp on the 
princijml tribes and guided social, religious, 
. and legal life into different 

1 * “ . paths. The nomads of the 

* steppes ran hardly have held 

an ores s ^ bamc ) a ith as the dwellers 
on the sea-coast. Again, while the forest- 
dwellers paid their tribute in furs and 
honey, the tribes of the lowlands dis- 
charged it in horses or cattle. If the 
large clan community was the natural 
foim of life among the dwellers on the 
fertile plains with their agriculture, in the 
forests the families were foiced to separate 


one from another. 

Further diffeiences were produced by 
the influence of neighbours ; thus the 
northern Slavs, who lived near the 
Teutons, had a kindred religion and 
mythology. The change ol language 
was closely connected with this, since to 
express new ideas, new words had to be 
invented or borrowed from cither tribes. 

An attempt has been made to draw a 
general picture of the life of all the Slavonic 
tribes, but in doing so the fact has been 
overlooked that such a picture can be 
true only of a time when the Slavs still 
lormed a single united people — the time, 
that is, before the Christian era. Our 
authorities, however, dating from an era 
five hundrcd,.or possibly a thousand years 
later, are extremely defective, and it is 
not surprising that the results of such 




THE SCANDINAVIAN HERO, RURIK, THE FIRST OF THE RUSSIANS 
A daring sea-rover, RurUc the Rodsen or Oarsman, landed, in 862, on the Russian shore of the Baltic, and, with hie 
brothers, Sineus and Truvor, subjugated the country from Novgorod to the Volga From Runk, who died in 87#, 
came the princely house of the Runkovltch, which is said to have ruled Russia until the end of the sixteenth century 
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imperfect investigations are conflicting, is peculiar to the Slavs only, or whether 
It is asserted that all Slavs were agricul- it is identical with the old Gothic words 
turists at the period when they came into garde (watch) and garder (to watch), 
the light of history. Can that assertion Every where in Slavonic countries a definite 
hold good of the forest-dwellers or the district was surrounded with a boundary 
inhabitants of the lakes and swamps ? fence, while the roads were watched and 
Our authorities do not in any way cor- defended with palisades, which were called 
roborate it. A writer of the twelfth presekn ; at suitable points guards were 
century relates in astonishment that he _ j posted on watch-towers, called 

heard of a man in the Arctic regions who . ®. p. f ™ slraza. Before the ninth cen- 

had lived all his life on fish. That would Rivera Wry a brisk trade passed 

hardly be an isolated case. Forests, through Russia from the Gulf 

rivers, and swamps then covered at least of Finland past the Lake of Ilmen to the 
a tenth of the surface. If the Slavs Dwina, and then down the Dnieper over 
during their migrations kept to the river the Black Sea into Greece. The oldest 
valleys we can hardly call this a peculiai wooden towns, originally trading stations, 
characteristic of the race. lay on this celebrated route from the 

The Slavonic pagan leligion, about Varagian country to Byzantium. A 
which we know very little, resembles in frequented trade route from the Black 
its main ideas that of India and of other Sea to the Baltic led up the Dniester to the 
Aryans. The Slavs had the dualism be- river San, then down that river and the 
tween good and evil deities ; they had Vistula. While the first became the main 
also their family gods, like the Gieeks trade route of Russia, the other became 
and Romans. They, too, regarded Nature the chief highroad to Poland; Loth, 
as animated by various beings, and animals perhaps, date from Phoenician times. The 
were held sacred by them, as in Greece vessels and their cargoes were hauled up 
and other places. It was merely then from one river system to the other ; for 
natuial enviionment which example, from the Dniester to the San : 
Family Life ^ au^lit men in the northern hence the name wolok. wolocysku (haul- 
tkSi* forests to revere the owl. the ages). The trading stations grew into 
* av ’ wolf (as were-wolf), and, on towns, since the country people, flocked 
the plains, the horse. The Slavs, too, into them for greater security. The 
honoured the sun. moon, and stars, public affairs of the town and the surround- 
thunder and lightning; they were also mg district were organised in these markets 
firo-woi shippers. But inquiry has not at assemblies which were called icccc. 
told us in what the true Slavonic element The meeting was summoned by the circu- 
— that is, the innovation -really consists, lation of a token, or, as later, by the 
The same holds good of the legal and tolling ot a bell, 
social conditions ol the Slavs. The family Differences in the administration of 
was the foundation of theii national and law and justice must have been noticeable 
teligious life. The eldest of the family in the various districts, while the con- 
was the supreme lawgiver, judge, and ditions in the same tribe would naturally 
priest. Since the knowledge of the laws, alter during the course of centuries, 
customs, and ritual could be transmitted Persons who speak in general terms about 
only orally, this naturally fluctuating the Slavonic laws and customs of that 
tradition was all important. The Slavs, age are only deluding themselves, as 
divided into separate independent tribes, much as if they spoke of contemporary 
could not but diverge more widely from a . universal Germanic customs, 
each other in tlicir methods of life. The Cuitomi Not distinctions must inevitably 
separate districts were called Zupas, . ot have prevailed. The truth is 

Opole. or Wolost. T r that hitherto it has been 

We cannot decide whether the Zupa is impossible to pronounce any deliberate 
genuinely Slavonic or is to be compared opinion about the religion, mythology, 
with, for example, the old Germanic Goba. laws, family life, or civilisation of the 
The centre of a district was the Grad ancient pagan Slavs. It is on this most 
(gorod — borough), where the tribal sane- slippery soil of national peculiarities, where 
tuary stood. The ancient places, where the inquirer oscillates between sclf-glorifi- 
once a gorod stood, were called gorodysce. cation and unwarranted depreciation of his 
But it rannot be settled whether gorod neighbour, that a fabric has been built 
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up out of most untenable assertions. 
The occasional accounts given by old 
writers are noteworthy, especially since 
Slavonic paganism lingered on for cen- 
turies after the Christian era. Jordanes, 
in 550 a.d., says of the Slavs “ morasses 
and forests are their towns” ; Procopius 
tells us that they lived in dirty, scattered 
_ . huts, and easily shifted their 

The Defensive abodc The Emperor Maurice 

relates, in the year boo, that 

they lived m forests, near 
rivers, marshes, and lakes, which were diffi- 
cult to approach. They made many exits 
from their houses, in order to escape any 
possible dangers. They buried all tlieii 
property in the ground, and in order to 
frustrate any hostile attacks nothing but 
bare necessaries were lelt visible. Hel- 
mold of Bosau, in 1170, gives a similar 
account at the end oi his Chronicle of the 
Slavs : “ They take little trouble about 
building their houses ; they quickly 
plait twigs together into huts which supply 
a bare shelter against storm and rain. 
So soon as the call to arms is heard, they 
collect their stores of corn, bury them 
together with their gold, silver, and otliei 
valuables, and conduct their wives and 
children into the fortresses 01 the forests. 
Nothing is left for the enemy but the 
hut. whose loss is easily re] wired.” 

“ When they go into battle,” says Pro- 
copius, " tliev attack the enemy on foot, 
holding shield and spear in their hands. 
They do not wear armour ; they have 
neithei cloaks nor shirts, but advance to 
the fight clad only in trousers.” The 
wives, as among the Teutons, occupied an 
honourable position ; they held property of 
their own, although, as in other countries, 
polygamy prevailed and wives were carried 
off by force. The Russian Chronicle 
relates of the Drewljans that they lived 
like cattle, knew nothing oi marnage, but 
carried off the maidens 011 the rivers. It 
is recorded oi certain tribes that no 
_ . ... marriages took place but games 
rimiive - n ^ be middle of the village, 
arrtag* j )e0 p] c assembled for the 

u» oms games, danced, and indulged 
in every sort of debauchery, and each man 
carried off the woman to whom he was 
betrothed. This was the case among 
other peoples also. Bretislav 1 . Achilles, 
so C.osmas of Prague records, in 1125, 
carried off his bride Judith from Schwein- 
furt. Until quite recently the otmiza, 
or capture of wives, was customary among 


the Serbs. Many instances of the gentle 
disposition of the Slavs are mentioned by 
the old chroniclers. Procopius says : 
“covetousness and dtccii are unknown 
among them.” Maurice extols their hospi- 
tality. Helmold records ot the Ranes 
(Kuanians, or Riigen) : “Although they are 
more hostile to Christians and also more 
superstitious than the other Slavs, they 
possess many good qualities. They are 
extremely hospitable and show great 
respect to their parents. Neither beggars 
nor paupers are found among them. A 
man who is feeble through sickness or 
advanced age is entrusted to the caie 
of his heir. The virtues most highly 
esteemed among the Slavs are hospitality 
and filial regard." The man who refused 
hospitality had his house burned down. 
It was peimissiblc to steal in order to 
provide food foi a traveller. 

Thcophylactus Simocattes, in the first 
half of the seventh century, relates the 
following anecdote : As the emperor 
Maurice was on his way to Thrace to 
pie pare for war against the Avars, the 
escort of the cmperoi seized thiee men who 
. carried zithers. When asked to 

usic what race they belonged, they 
* 1 e*]ilioel that they were Slavs 
“ svs and lived 011 the western orean : 

the Khagan had sent cm oys i <, the princes 
oi theii country, with many presents, to 
solicit help. When they heatd that the 
Romans had reached the highest stage of 
] lower and culture, they escaped and 
leached Thrace. They carried zithers 
because they were unfamiliar with arms, 
since no 11011 was found in their country. 
The Arabs also testify that music was 
practised by the Slavs. 

A noteworthy account of the funeral 
customs ol a Slavonic tribe is fui nislied 
by the ambassador oi the Caliph al-Muqta- 
dir, Aliman ibn Fadlan. When a poor 
man died, they built a small boat for him, 
placed him in it, and burnt it. This was 
customary among the North Germanic 
tribes. On the death of a rich man they 
collected his possessions and divided 
them into three parts. The one part was 
reserved for his iamily ; with the second 
they prepared an outfit for him, and with 
the remaining part they bought intoxicat- 
ing drinks to he drunk on the day when the 
slave-girl consents to be a victim and 
is burnt with her master. “ When, indeed, 
a chief dies, the family a;k his bondmen 
and bondwomen : ‘ Wti'ch of you is willing 
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to die with him ? ’ Then one of them 
answers : ' I will.’ Whoever has uttered 
this word is hound. But mostly it is a 
slave-girl. . . . Boat, wood, and girl 
together with the dead man were soon 
reduced to ashes. They then raised above 
the place where the boat, which had been 
dragged up out of the river, had stood, 
__ _ a sort of round hillock, erected 

Ritual of"** in the middie of H a ^ge 


Slav Funeral 


beech-trunk, and wrote on it 


the name of the dead man 
with the name ot the king of the Ros.” If 
we compare this with the account given 
by Herodotus of the burial of a Scythian 
king we shall find, in spite ot many differ- 
ences in detail, the same fundamental 
idea. 

These are our materials for estimating 
the degree of culture which the Slavs 
of that age had attained. There was not 
wanting among them a belie I in the lift 
after death. They are said to have been 
acquainted with writing ; and in connec- 
tion with this statement the so-called 
Runic characters must be taken into 
ireounl. Tiaces of music and aichitec- 
:ure can be iound among them, though in 
a crude fonn, and they were lovvis ol 
poetry and song. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that, as many Slavonic scholars 
assert, they possessed some astronomical 
knowledge, and had a civil year with 
twelve months. The names of the months 
which are found later among various 
Slavonic tribes weie indubitably first 
formed by learned priests, on the model 
of the Greek and Roman names, at that 
point in the Clnistian eia when the Julian 
calendar with twelve instead of ten months 
was coming into general nsc in Europe, 
f.hailesthe Great fust proposed among the 
Franks the substituting ot German names 
tor the Latin names of the months. 

The independent spirit ol the Slavs is 
specially mentioned by German as well 
as Byzantine writers. Widukind, the 
_ , historian of the first two Saxon 

A bC 91&VI f I I 4 ( fni 

Love of emperors, says of them : The 
Freedom ^ avs aro a dogged, laborious 
race, inured to the scantiest 
food, and they regard as a pleasure w hat is 
often a heavy burden to men of our time. 
They face any privations for their beloved 
liberty, and in spite of many reverses 
they are always ready to fight again. The 
Saxons fight for glory and the expansion 
of their frontiers, the Slavs for their 
freedom.’ - Adam of Bremen records a 
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century later : “I have heard the most 
truth-loving King Sven of Denmark say 
repeatedly that the Slavonic peoples could 
long ago have been converted to Chris- 
tianity if the greed of the Saxons had not 
interposed obstacles. These think more 
of exacting tribute than of converting 
pagans.” 

There is a particular appropriateness 
in the words which the Polish historian, 
John Dlugosz, wrote about the Poles 
about 1480, although he is describing 
his contemporaries : “ The Polish nobles 
thirst foi glory and are bent on booty; 
they despise dangers and death . . . 
they arc devoted to agriculture and cattle- 
breeding ; they are courteous and kind 
towards strangers and guests, and more 
hospitable than any other people. The 
jx'asants shrink from no work or trouble, 
endure cold and hunger, and arc super- 
stitious . . . they care little about the 
maintenance of their houses, being con- 
tent with few ornaments ; they are spirited 
and brave to rashness, ... of high stature, 
of strong and well proportioned build, 
with a sometimes fair, sometimes dark 
complexion.” The well-known 

f y, " ,oe peaceful disposition of many 
° p . Slavonic tribes, and. above all, 

* 0 e * the circumstance that they 
adhered to the old tribal constitution, 
which prevented any creation ot a state 
on a large scale, were the causes why the 
Slavs in their pagan period played no 
important pari, lmt were first aroused to 
a new life by their contact with the 
civilised nations. Christian Rome and 
Byzantium saw the development of 
Slavonic kingdoms in the north, alter they 
had to some degree furnished the political 
germs for that growth. 

We may now turn to those 11011-Slavonic 
peoples already referred to : in the north, 
close to the Baltic Sea, the Lithuanians, 
and further to the north-east, the Finns; 
on the Volga the Bulgarians : and in the 
south the Khazars. Of the above men- 
tioned the Lithuanians and the Finns 
alone have in some degree preserved their 
individuality. 

History finds the Lithuanian tribes 
settled on the shore of the Baltic between 
the Vistula and Dw’ina, and southwards as 
far as the middle stream of the Bug. In 
one place only their frontier touches the 
Finnish Livonians, otherwise they are 
wedged between Slavonic peoples. They 
divided into the following tribes in the 
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tenth century. The Wends were settled 
at the mouth of the Dwina, the Letts on 
the right bank of the Dwina, bordering 
on the Livonians ; on the left bank ot 
the Dwina were the tribes of the Semgala 
and the Zelones ; the Kurland peninsula 
was occupied by the Korses or Kurones. 
The Smudinians and the Lithuanians dwelt 
on the Niemen ; west of these 
were settled the eh- veil Prussian 


The Whole 
Named After 
the Part 


tribes ; in the south-west the 
Yatvings. Since the duty of the 
Smudinians and Lithuanians who dwelt 
in the centre of the whole s\stem was to 
fight for the national freedom, and first 
oi all to found a larger kingdom, Lithuania, 
all these tribes were finally called Lithu- 
anians. Heie, again, was an instance of 
the name of a part being transferred to 
the whole. 

These tribes, however, formed one nation 
only in the ethnogi aphical sense ; in 
other respects they lived as separate elans. 
As early as the thirteenth century Lithu- 
mian leaders, or tribal ehleis, are men- 
tioned ; they exercised authority only over 
-iinall districts, and were styled “ Rikys ” 
by the Piussians, and “ Kunigas ” by the 
Lithuanians. It was not until the danger 
of foieign subjugation threatened them all 
that they united more or less voluntarily 
into one state. 

The Lithuanians were the last of all 
the Europeans to adopt Christianity ; 
temporarily converted in 1387. they 
relapsed, and were again converted in the 
fittccnth century. Owing to this we have 
full accounts ol their pagan customs. 
Wc find among thorn three chief dietics, 
-inular to the Indian Tiimurti and the 
later Creek Tritheism. The place of Zeus 
was taken in their creed by Perkunas 
(thunder), represented as a strong man 
holding a stone hammer or arrow in his 
hand ; Atrimpos, who was conceived in 
the shape of a sea-serpent twined into a 
.'hole, corresponded to Poseidon, while 
p Poklav, a grey- bearded, pale- 

Belicf* of * ace( ^ man, with his head 
1 ilk...*.:... swathed in linen, was regai ded 
as the god of the Lower World, 
besides these, the sun, moon, stars, 
animals, birds, snakes, and even frogs were 
worshipped. The sun-god had various 
names, for example, Sotwaros ; the moon 
goddess was called Lajama ; the rain- 
deity, Letuwanis. The whole realm of 
Nature was animated by good and evil 
divine beings, on which the life of man was 
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dependent at every turn and step. Among 
such we find the deities Lei and Lado, who 
were also known to the Slavs; Ragutis, 
the deity of joy and marriage ; Letuwa, the 
di ty of happiness; also An da], Diweriks, 
Mjedjej, Nadjej, and Telawelda. Besides 
the sun, fire was held in great veneration. 
The eternal fire of znicz, which was under 
the protection of the goddess Praurima, 
burnt in the temple of Perkunas in front 
ot his image. There were sacred lakes 
and groves, as among the Greeks and the 
Romans. 

The affinity of the Lithuanian with the 
Slavonic and Germanic religion proves 
that these nations formerly lived together. 
But when we discover that the Lithu- 
anians, like the Teutons, worshipped the 
god of thunder, whose sacred tree was 
the oak, and whose temples stood in oak 
groves, we realise how hard it is to single 
out the genuinely Lithuanian element. 
The chief shrine ot Perkunas was situated 
somewhere near Romowo, in Piussia ; but 
when Prussia was conquered by the Poles 
it was removed into the interior, to the 
confluence of the Dubissa and Niemen, 
and further east to the Wilija, 
_°" er n in the direction of Kernowo, 

PrU.t *" and lastl V to wilna - Tht ‘ 
nts - % sacerdotal system was highly 

developed. The high priest, who had his 
seat at the chief sanctuary, was called 
Krywe-Krywejto. Subordinate to him 
were all the priests, male and female 
(Wajdelotes), whose principal occupation 
was to offer sacrifices. A higher grade 
among them was formed by the lvrewy, to 
whom were entrusted the superintendence 
and care ot the temple ; their badge was a 
stick of peculiar shape. A life of chastity 
was obligatory to them. The power of the 
head priest, Krywe-Krywejto extended 
over every tribe. High and low bowed 
before his sign, which he sent by his 
Wajdelotes. One-third part of the booty 
taken in war belonged to him. 

Ample sacrifices were made to the 
Lithuanian gods, mostly animals, occasion- 
ally prisoners of war. They were always 
burnt-offerings. The old Krywe-Krywejto 
himself, like other old men also, is said not 
infrequently to have mounted the pyre — 
so strong was the prevailing belief in the 
purifying power of fire. The priests also, 
in default of every sort of political govern- 
ment, dissertiinated public order and 
civilisation, the Krywe-Krywejto being as 
it were, the head chieJtain’of all the tribe. 
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A proof that the same system obtained 
among the Slavs and Teutons is afforded 
by the word kunigas (kuning = king), 
which among the Slavs denotes both prince 
and priest ; knjaz (prince), knez (Czechish 
= priest), or in Polish ksiadz (priest), and 
ksiaze (prince). The priests were in posses- 
sion of a method of writing. The chronicler 
of the Teutonic Order, Peter 

of NcriK*m of Dusbur R ( c - L^O). ^erts 
of the North.ro that writjng was unknown 

* op ** to the Lithuanians ; but 

this can be true only of the common 
people. Ti aces of a secret writing have been 
iound. The Runic characters were pro- 
bably tainihar to all the northern peoples 
— Slavs, Teutons, Lithuanians, and Finns. 

If Lithuania had not encountered any 
obstacles in its expansion, a theocratic 
monarchy would piobablv have been 
lormcd time. External dangeis led to 
the severance of the spiiitual from the 
liulitarv power, and thus to the develop- 
ment ol a secular govei nmeiit. The legend 
was current among the people that 
Widemut -jierliaps connected with the 
lawgiver Odin, common to all Germanic 
tribes-- had laid the Inundation of a social 
and political organisation. Family life 
was dependent on the priests, who admin- 
istered justice according to ancient custom. 
Peter of Dusberg relates that the Lithu- 
anians held meetings iij sacred places. 
They occupied their time in agriculture 
and rattle breeding, drank marc’s milk, 
and were skilled in in ewing beer and mead. 
Rich men drank Irom horns, poor men 
from wooden cups. Autumn was a season 
of mil tlr in the villages. Guests were 
treated with especial attention, hospitably 
enteitaincd, and not dismissed until they 
were drunk. 

The Lithuanians learnt the art of war 
by necessity. They fought with bow 
and arrow, sword and lance, and also 
with battle-axe and sling. The oldest 
weapon was an oaken club. The gods 
Th Art wcro consulted before every 
r r • campaign. Clad in the skins of 
i in, • aurochs and bears, with caps on 
° 11 their heads, they marched to 
battle amid the flare of trumpets, some- 
times on loot, sometimes mounted. On 
their military standards were depicted 
figures of deities, and men with hears’ 
heads, or two wreaths, blue and yellow ; 
the galloping horseman, who first appears 
in the coat of arms of Lithuania proper, 
was ultimately adopted by the whole race. 
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They contrived to cross the rivers in boats 
made of the hides of aurochs, or by holding 
on to the tails of their horses, as we are 
told the Hungarians and Tartars did. 
The home-coming warriors, if victors, were 
received by the women and girls with 
dance and song, but were treated with 
contempt after a defeat, while fugitives 
were punished by death. The Lithu- 
anians also believed in a life after death. 
They equipped the dead man with all that 
he had required on earth — weapons, 
ornaments, and clothes, horses, hawks, 
slaves, and wives. They were then all 
burnt, and their ashes laid in the grave. 
A funeral feast was held in commemora- 
tion. 

The Finns of the Ugrian-Mongol stock 
occupied originally the entire north of 
modern Russia. Their various tribes were 
settled as easterly neighbours of the 
Lithuanians between the White Sea, the 
Ural, and the Volga. The river Dwina 
can be roughly regarded as the boundary 
between Lithuanians and Finns, although 
some Lithuanians were to be found on the 
right bank of the Dwina. On the shores 
, . of the Baltic were settled the 

ivouikds Livonians and the Esthonians, 

“ . . who still sui /ive in Livonia and 

{.stboniana £sth()nia Bcsidcs these chlel 

tribes, Wesses or Besses, Mcrcn, Muro- 
mians, Tcheremisses, Jamcn. Mordwinen, 
Tchuden, Permians, and others are men- 
tioned in the Russian chronicles ; they 
were settled more to the south, and were 
called Tchuden by the Slavs. Here once 
lay the Finnish kingdom ot Biarmia. 
probably the modern Perm. 

We possess very scanty information, 
derived from the Scandinavian Vikings 
who made their way there, about this 
kingdom so famous in northern legends. 
At the time of Alfred the Great, Otter 
was the first to come into these regions: 
then Wulstan. In the days of St. Olaf 
(1026) the Vikings Karli and Torcr 
Hund followed. They professed to be 
merchants, brought furs, and then 
apparently withdrew, in order to lull the 
suspicions of the inhabitants. In reality, 
however, they were preparing for a raid, 
which Torer conducted, as an expert in 
Finnisli magic. Their goal was the tombs 
of the Biarmians and the temple of their 
chief god Jumala. Marking their path 
by stripping the bark from the trees, they 
reached the meadow where the temple 
stood, surrounded by k high wooden 
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Paling ; the guardians had gone away. The 
Vikings dug up the sepulchral mounds and 
found a quantity of gold. There stood in 
the temple an image of Jumala, on whose 
knees was placed a plate filled with gold ; 
this Torer carried off. Kaiti, however, 
struck off the head of the idol, in order to 
seize its golden necklace. The guards rushed 
up at the noise, blew their 
ee * * horns, and the Vi kings escaped 

* their pursuers with difficulty. 

* This is almost the only account 
we have of Finnish Biannia. Its history 
is then merged in that of Novgorod. 

The Finnish tribes could not resist the 
advance of the Slavs. The Esthonians 
alone were able to maintain their nation- 
ality. Morilvinnic princes are mentioned 
by the Russian chroniclers even in the 
fourteenth century. The Finns, especially 
the l’ermians, earned on a modest trade ; 
they were glad to take sabres from 
Mohammedan countries in exchange for 
furs. They also engaged in agriculture. 
Their religion resembled the Lithuanian. 
The Finns also were widely lamed as sooth- 
sayers and magicians. This ice-bound 
country was otheiwise little known or ex- 
plored. Kaswini, who died in lift j. relates 
how the Bulgarians on the Kama and 
Volga traded with the Finns in dumb 
show. The Bulgarian brought his goods, 
pointed to them, and loft them on the 
ground. He then came back, and found 
on the same spot such commodities as 
were used in the country. II he was 
satisfied wit h them lie exchanged his goods 
for those deposited by the strangers ; it lie 
was dissatisfied, he took his own wares 
away again. 

We have almost as little inlorniation 
about the Bulgarians, that nation of horse- 
men oil the Volga, and even that only alter 
the tenth century, when their prince 
Almys went over to Islam shortly before 
q2i. We are indebted to this ciicumstancc 
for the before-mentioned report of Ahmad 
u tv ben Fudlan (dm Fadhlan. 

Demit * y ° r ^oszlan), who entered 

With •• Witch.. " «« “ 1 ^. Bulgar, on May 
nth, i)2 2, as the envoy of 
the Caliph. The Spanish Abu Hamid, who 
visited Great Bulgaria in the twelfth cen- 
tury, reports: “Every twenty years the 
old women of this country are suspected 
of witchcraft, and great excitement pre- 
vails among the people. The old women 
arc then collected, their feet and hands 
are bound, and they are thrown into a 


How They 
Demit 

With “ Witches 


great river that flows past. Those who 
swim are considered to be witches, and are 
burnt ; those who sink are regarded as 
innocent, and arc rescued,” Human 
sacrifices were not infrequent in those 
days. We come upon instances among 
the Hertilians (Procopius and Ennodius) 
and the Ros (ibn Rusta), among the Wends 
or Sorbs (Bonifatius) and the pagan Poles 
(Thietmar), the Radimici, Wjatici, and 
Sewerane (Nestor), and even among the 
eastern Slavs. Most of the instances de- 
scribed were cases of the burning of widows. 
Some Slavonic tribes paid the Bulgarians 
a tribute in horses, furs, and other articles, 
such as an ox-hide, from every house. 

At this same era the West Turkish 
nation of the Khazars, of whom we have 
evidence after the second century a.d., 
was settled in the south of Russia between 


the Caspian and Black Seas. The most 
flourishing period of the Kha/.ar Empire 
seems to have been in the seventh century, 
after the fall ol the Hun Empire. Their 
most important towns were : Saryg-sar, on 
the west bank of the Volga (yellow town ; 

later I til, now Astrachan). and 
Khazars * Khamlikh, or Khaz.aran, which 
. lay opposite ; also Samandar, 
or Smendr (now r archu, east 
ol Temirchan-Schura, on the west shore 


of the Caspian Sea), and the fortress ol 
Sarkel at the mouth of the Danube, built 
under the Emperor Theopliilus in 833-835 
by the Greek Petronas (in Nestor : Bela- 
weza : destroyed by Sviatoslav) ; a second 
K bazar fortress ol some temporary im- 
portance was Balangar, in the Caucasus. 

The Khazars carried on an extensive 


trade with Bulgaria, Russia. Persia, and 
Byzantium. The half-nomadic popula- 
tion still lived partly in those Wojlok- 
Jurtes which we find at the present 
clay among the Kirghiz. Only the richer 
men built themselves mud huts, and the 
Khagan alone had high tiled houses. The 
Khagan was the supreme head in religion, 
while a Veg stood at the head of military 
affairs. Under the Khagan Bulan — tra- 
ditionally about 740 ; more correctly 
shortly after 860 — the Khazars, after a 
temporary conversion to Christianity, 
partly adopted the Jewish iaith. They 
were completely subjugated by Russia 
about t/xj. Remnants of the Khazars 
long remained 111 the Crimea and the 
Caucasus ; some memories of them still 
survive in the names of a few towns. 


Vladimib Mjlkowjcz 




BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

THE OLD POLISH EMPIRE AND THE 
MEN WHO SHAPED ITS DESTINIES 

'T'HE waves of Slavonic migration, which who was then stationed with an army on 
surged to and iro in the Far East of the Polish frontier, and agreed to pay a 
Europe, had from an early date come into tribute for the country between the Oder 
contact with the peoples of Western and the Warthe. That was the first 
Europe ; but there were as yet only tribes contact of Poland with the West, 
and no large empire. The tidings first In qf>5 the Spanish Jew Ibrahim ibn- 
came to Constantinople in the ninth Jacob travelled through Germany for 
century that a large Russian Empire existed trading purposes and made his way to 
in the north. A hundred years later a . Merseburg and Prague, 

powerful Polish Empire was discovered in T n serVBn where he became at tainted 
the north-west. The credit of this dis- i ooo Years Ago w '^ the Slavs. “There are 
covery belongs to Germany. War had been ’ now,” he wrote, “four 

raging between the two races since the princes among them,” of whom he names 
middle of the eighth century, on the line of “ Mshka,” i.e., Mesko, as “Prince of the 
the Elbe, at the point where the Slavonic North.” “ As regards the country of Mshka, 
and German tribes came into contact with it is the largest of the Slavonic countries, 
each other. Hut while the Germans won It is rich in corn, flesh, honey, and 
political unity through Charles the Great, pasturage. The taxes, which he levies, are 
assimilated Roman culture and adopted paid in Byzantine Milkal ; they serve to 
Christianity, the Slavs were still disunited, maintain his people. . . . He has 3,000 

and were inimical to Western views on Dsra (I)uzina, or bodyguard suite) . . . ; 
politics, religion, and culture. A bitter he gives them armour and horses, arms, 
contest was waged for these principles, and whatever they need. The Russians 
and finally for freedom. In the course live to the East of Mshka and the Prus- 
of a hundred years the Slavs between the sians in the north.” 

Elbe and the Oder were subjugated ; the The above-named Misako, or Mesko, is, 
Slavs on the Oder also were now engaged therefore, the first Polish prince who is 
in a desperate struggle, more authenticated by history. The later tra- 
Poland m especially since they were torn dition relates that he was descended from 
w* interna i f eu( i s . ft then the family of the Piast of Krushwitz ; it 

the west happened that the Wends speaks of a dynasty of the Piasts, and 
chose the Saxon Count Wichmann, who can give some account of his ancestors, 
died in 967, and who had quarrelled with Piast in Polish means much- the same 
the German Empire, as their leader against as tutor or guardian. In connection with 
the neighbouring Lisikaviki. Wichmann the legendary narrative it is conjectured 
inflicted, in 962, two defeats on Misako — that a court official of the royal family, 
Miseko, or Mesko, a diminutive of Mstislav who filled the post of teacher to the 
—and killed his brother ; Mesko, in con- children, resembling, therefore, a Frankish 
sequence, submitted to the Margrave Gero, majordomo, overthrew the old dynasty 
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and obtained the throne. The Piast 
family ruled in Poland until 1370. 

Poland comes into history at the time 
when Germany revived the claim of the 
Roman Empire to rule over all lands and 
peoples, and showed the strength necessary 
to enforce the claim. The Slavonic tribes, 
which adjoined on the east, although 
they obstinately delended 
The Holy t j u ,j r ]jj x . r ty i mus t have heard 
Xom»n () j these alleged claims of 

mp,,e sovereignty, since they soon 
reconciled themselves to the position of 
vassals ol the Holy Roman Empire. This 
empire, like the whole West, was 
dominated then by the Christian idea. To 
disseminate it was the noblest task, and 
the Church, which put forward legal 
claims, supplied the power and authority 
for it. The heathen Slavs in the East 
thus offered a wide field to German 
missionary enterprise ; and with this 
purpose an archbishopric was founded in 
Magdeburg. The conversion of Poland to 
Christianity was, under these conditions, 
only a question of time. 

Some years after the first contact with 
Germany Mesko married the daughter 
of the Bohemian jirincc Boleslav I.. 
by name Dubrava. At her persuasion 
he and all his nobles are said to have ac- 
cepted Christianity in qM>. The political 
consideration that this was the only way 
to assert, even partially, his independence, 
must have turned the scale. He must 
have seen that Rome was t he powerful head 


on the death of Otto II., in 983, the Poles 
once more sided with the rebellious Henry. 
It was only in 985 that Mesko loyally 
shared the campaigns of Germany against 
the Wends, and actually fought, in 990, 
against Boleslav of Bohemia, the brother 
of his deceased wife. 

Mesko died in 992, and left several 
children by both wives, who, according 
to Slavonic' law, were all entitled to inherit. 
Possibly he had contemplated some 
division of his inheritance. But the 
sovereignty over the whole empire 
was seized by Boleslav I., the son ol the 
Bohemian mother ; later called “ Chabri ” 
the Valiant. A man of unusual ability, 
he anticipated in some degree the results 
that coming centuries were destined to 
effect, and to some extent himself 
attained the objects for which the nation 
subsequently struggled. Cunning and 
brave, an admirable politician and 
administrator, possessed of indefatigable 
energy, he was superior to all who had 
dealings with him. A true appreciation 
of existing needs and the forces actually 
available prevented him from ever at- 

Martyrdom tc ™.I ,tin j? , thc ^possible The 
nation did not prosper when it 
Adalbert wcnt outside the circle which 
he drew round it. At the very 
beginning ot his reign he marched north- 
wards and conquered Pomerania and the 
Prussian territory, and in the south 
Chrobatia with Cracow, and Moravia 
with Slovakia, as tar as the Danube. 


of the Christian world, and that upon Rome 
even Germany was, m a sense, dependent. 
In 968 a bishopric for the Polish territory 
was founded in Posen, under the juris- 
diction of the archbishopric of Magdeburg. 
Jordan was the first Bishop ol Posen. 

This was the turning-point in the history 
of the Polish tribes ; they began a new 
chapter ot life with their connection with 
the West. Poland first grew into a power- 


ful empire under the guidance of the 
The Real Christian Church. For this rea- 
p . . son Mesko must be regarded as 

Pound the rcal Sunder of Poland. 

He cemented more closely his 
amicable relations with the German Em- 


pire by wedding Oda, the daughter of the 
Margrave Tliiedrich. after the death of his 
Bohemian consort in 97 7. He took part, 
however, in the conspiracy of Henry of 
Bavaria against the Emperor Otto II., in 
the year 976, and had to be reminded of 
his duties as a vassal in 979 ; nevertheless, 


Just at this time Bishop Adalbert, who 
had been banished from Prague, went 
northwards to preach the Gospel to the 
pagan Prussians, and died a martyr’s 
death there in 997. Boleslav ransomed 
his bones from the pagans and buried them 
in Gnrscn. He knew that the bones ot a 
saint were necessary foi the founding of 
churches, and that high respect was then 
paid to relics. Adalbert thus became the 
patron of the Polish realm. Churches were 
built in his honour. The standard of the 
corps which the prince himself com- 
manded bore as a badge the figure of 
Adalbert, and the military standard of 
the whole Polish army displayed his 
portrait. Boleslav must have already been 
negotiating with the emperor and the Pope 
on the subject of new bishoprics, for we 
find by the year 999 an organised body 
of clergy in Poland. Gaudentius, brother 
of Adalbert, was nominated to be 
Archbishop of Gnesen, distinct from 
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Madgeburg ; he was given as suffragans in 1013, ratified the Pole’s claim *to all 
the Bishop of Cracow for Chrobatia, the the conquests made in the East at the 
Bishop of Breslau for Silesia, and the cost of Germany. Boleslav, indeed, 
Bishop of Kolberg for Pomerania. Posen in return did homage to the emperor at 
still remained under Mainz. Merseburg, because he wished at the same 

Thus an independent church of Poland time to turn against Russia. Being now 
was established as a foundation for the recognised as an ally, he was accompanied 
later political independence. In the on his Russian campaign by 300 German 
year 1000, when, according to the _ warriors, but obtained little 

teaching of the Chiliasts the end of the * success. In 1015 the war with 

world ought to have come, the fanatical 1 ? J* Germany began afresh ; it was 

Emperor Otto III. went to Gnesen. B rl ° llm not until 1.018 that a second 
in order to pray at the tomb of the peace was concluded at Bautzen. The Elbe 
saint, to whom he was also related, once more was the western frontier of 
He had a brilliant reception ; but the Poland. Boleslav took Kiev on August 
political advantages which the Pole 14th, 1018, and reinstated his exiled son- 
was able to obtain were not small. Otto in-law Svia-topolk. 

approved of the ecclesiastical system of Although the union of Bohemia and 
Poland, and promoted the prince, whom Poland had not been successfully carried 
hitherto he had reckoned as the vassal of out, Boleslav had united most of the west 
the German Empire, to be brother, friend, Slavs, who were still independent of 
and ally under the title of Patricius. In Germany, under his own sceptre, and had 
his pursuit of the dream of a world- founded an empire which stretched from 
empire, Otto 111 . had lost his footing on the Elster and the Elbe to the Dniester, 
the soil of fact. “ May Heaven forgive the He also emphasised the Slavonic as 
emperor,” exclaimed Bishop Thietmar ol opposed to the Germanic features of 
Merseburg about 1018 discontentedly, “ for national life. His name has thus become 
..... having made a sovereign out the banner of Polish patriotism. After so 
the Duke of Poland, who many successes the Polish duke solicited 
P "rdf E*** * was a tributary, and the title ol king, and with this object sent 

o 1 mpirc j or j iav j„g exalted him so an embassy to Rome. This was inter- 
lugh that he soon sought to bring beneath cepted by the emperor, but aitei the death 
his rule and degrade to servitude those who ol Henry, in 1024, Boleslav placed the 
were once his superiors.” It was shown down on his own head. He died 111 the 
afterwards that, in the days ol the civil year 1025 at the age of fifty-eight, 
wars and disintegration, the solidarity of Under the first successors ol the greatest 
the Polish Empire was safeguarded and Polish king the situation was at once 
strengthened only by the unity of the changed ; not one of the conquests of 
Church. Boleslav could be retained. In the first 

The growth of the power of Poland place, the empire, according to cuslom, 
caused alarm in Germany. Matters culmi- had to be divided between the heirs ; but 
nated in a war under Otto’s successor, the Boleslav I . had already decided that one of 
Emperor Henry II.. since Boleslav at the his sons should rule over the whole iealm, 
beginning of 1003 had annexed Bohemia and the other petty princes should be 
also. Henry II. for many years waged subordinate to him. Mesko II. did, in 
war with great energy against the Duke of fact, assume the government with the 
Poland, supported by Bohemia, which had crown, while we find his brothers and 
been evacuated by Boleslav in 1004, and Q kinsmen as petty princes, 

by the heathen Liutizes— an alliance which H, u * r , reU Quarrels naturally broke out, 

horrified the pious German clergy — but „ *.“ .*»* which weakened the power of 

could effect nothing. Boleslav had his Poland. The Bohemian prince 

supporters everywhere, and roused up Bretislav conquered Moravia in 1029 ; 
enemies on all sides for the emperor, even Stefan of Hungary, Slovakia ; Canute the 
in Germany. The political and military Dane, Pomerania; and Jaroslav of Russia, 
superiority of Boleslav now showed itself the eastern half of Galicia. It was a 
in the clearest colours. more momentous matter that relations 

In the year 1005, Henry was forced with Germany grew worse. Emperor 
to conclude a disadvantageous peace at Conrad II., who had been closely bound 
Bautzen, while the treaty of Madgeburg, by ties of friendship with the Danish king 
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since 1025, adopted Besprim, the exiled 
elder Brother of Mcsko. He must also 
have considered the coronation of Mcsko 
an insult. Mesko, indeed, valiantly held 
his ground and ravaged Saxony and other 
districts with the utmost ferocity in 1028 
and iojo. Finally he was forced to suc- 
cumb. to resign Lusatia once more, and 
The Splendour in MersebiH* treaty of 
of Boteiter r< *ogjnsc> in ex- 

Completely Gone P 1,Clt te / mS lh * 

suzerainty ; probably also 

to pay tribute. Thesplendoui which Poland 
had reached under Boleslav I. was com- 
pletely gone. The conditions ol a vassal 
state existed for renturies, and were more 
or less burdensome. We are nowhere dis- 
tinctly told what constituted the duties ol 
vassals ; we may, however, consider it as 
certain that the Polish princes were houtul 
to attend certain court ceremonies, to 
provide tribute or piesents, and on the 
occasion of roronation journeys to Rome 
to supply an escort ol 500, or, later, 500 
soldiers. So long as ambitious ideas of 
empire dominated the German kings, they 
actually claimed the feudal rights of 
suzerains over Poland. It was only about 
the end ot the thirteenth century that 
Poland was once lor all recognised and 
treated as an independent state. 

The political efforts of the Polish princes 
were naturally directed to shake off that 
yoke. When a favourable opportunity 
offered, they revolted, refused military 
services and tribute, seldom appeared at 
the court ceremonials, and here and there 
assumed the royal title, although in the 
German Km pile they weie styled merely 
" duces.” or dukes. The country reached 
the zenith of independence under Bole- 
slav II. at the time of Henry TV., while it 
sank to the lowest depth during the 
rule ol Frederic Baibarossn and Kudoli 
ol Hapsburg. 


When .Mesko I f. died, in 1034, complete 
contusion ensued. Slaves rose against free- 
_ men. the semi-serts against the 

n °bles; churches and mon- 
cmiw» asteries were plundered, and 
the bishops killed or banished. 
Kichcnza, Afesko’s widow, a daughter of 
Hermann 11. ot Suabia and sister ol 
the Kmpress Gisela. was forced to leave 
Poland with her little son Casimir, and 
went to her home to implore help from 
her brother-in-law, the Emperor Conrad. 
The old pagan faith seems then to have 
once more proudly raised its head. To 
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fill up the cup of misery, the surrounding 
nations attacked and pillaged the country. 
Besides this Bretislav Achilles of Bohemia 
in 1039 carried off from Gnesen to Prague 
the bones of St. Adalbert, doubtless next 
to the booty the main object of his cam- 
paign. Boleslav I. had built up the Polish 
Church over the tomb of the Bohemian 
martyr and had deprived Bohemia of the 
glory of the martyrdom. How important 
the event was for both sides is proved by 
the lamentations of the Polish chroniclers, 
the joy with which the relics of the national 
saint were 1 eeeiyed at Prague, and the long 
trial which was held about them at Rome. 
Cosmas ol Prague cannot find language 
enough to praise the prince. The holy 
Adalbert now became, equally with the 
holy Wenzel, the patron saint of Bohemia ; 
the chid military standard of the country 
bore his image. Now that he possessed 
these relics, the Bohemian duke contem- 
plated founding an archbishopric in 
Prague. It was only in the thirteenth 
century that Poland was able to arquire a 
new national saint— Stanislav. 

Casimir, meanwhile, remained in Gcr- 
many. In the reign of the 
* r * Emperor Henry III., who 

Desolation 8 * a( ^y seized the opportunity 
eso a ion ^ (mc0 a g ;l i n asserting imperial 

claims upon the East, he marched, in 
1040, with 500 men to Poland in order to 
win back his inheritance. He found the 
country ruined. Wild animals had their 
lairs where once the cathedral of Gnesen 
stood. The nobles had established in- 
dependent lordships in the provinces. 
Casimir, in order to be able to carry 
on war successfully, married a Russian 
wife and made an alliance with Hungary. 
The war against Bohemia was conducted 
with unusual energy on account of 
Moravia and Silesia, as well as of the 
plundering of the church of Gnesen. 

When, by the help of Russia Casimir had 
won back Masovia and also Silesia, he pro- 
ceeded to re-establish the decayed Polish 
Church. He renewed the bishoprics, and 
conferred the archbishopric upon his 
kinsman Aaron, who resided at Cracow 
so long as the road to Gnesen was blocked. 
Casimir successfully accomplished his plans 
by the help of Germany, whose suzerainty 
he acknowledged. He died in 1058. The 
distress and misery which Poland suffered 
in the first years after Mesko’s death 
never occurred again down to the time 
of its overthrow. Casimir, therefore, for 
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In conformity with the order of succes- 
sion, introduced probably by Boh slav as 
king, the eldest of four sons, Boleslav II., 
subsequently called by the Chroniclers 
“ the Bold,” assumed the reins ol govern- 
ment on the death of Casimir. His 
courage and ambitious plans recalled the. 
memory of Boleslav I. The political 
situation on his accession was peculiarly 


his services in the restoration of the 
empire has been given the honourable 
title of “ Restaurator.” 

The empire owes to him also a second 
change. Hitherto, the Polish duke had 
no permanent abode ; he journeyed from 
country to country, in order to administer 
justice personally in every place. The 
duke had his throne in the town where 
he preferred to live. 

When Casimir came to 
Poland he took up his 
quarters in Cracow, since 
other provinces were still 
to be conquered. Fron* 
that timeCracow remained 
the residence of the duke 
and was, down to the 
sixteenth century, the 
political centre. This was 
not any advantage foi 
the development of the 
empire. Posen ortineson 
would indisputably have 
better answered the pur- 
pose. since both lay nearer 
to Pomerania and the sea. 


at the present day 

favourable ; the dispute 
about the light >i mvesti- 
tuie between Henry IV 
and the Pope leit a fici 
hand to the Polish duke. 
Boleslav actually took the 
side oi Hemy’s enemies, 
and had himself crowned 
at Christmas, 107(1. But 
the scene ol the struggle 
ol the Salian with th' 
rival kingdom was mostly 
the valley of the Main. 

F raught with greatei 
consequences was Bole- 
slav's attitude towards 
cracow castle in MEDIAEVAL times Stanislav, Bishop oi Cra- 

From the time of Casimir, who restored the Polish power in the middle of the COW, whom tllC killg, for 
eleventh century, until the sixteenth century, Cracow was the political centic. j- ea c, ()US unknown to US, 

murdered with his own hands before the 




to which, indeed, the future of Poland 
pointed. With Cracow as capital, Poland 
came into the disturbing vicinity of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary, and was distracted 
from her true aims. Apart from this dis- 
advantage, the West Slavs were in this 
way moreeasily Germanised. The remote- 
ness from the sea was parti;dly remedied 
by the removal of the court to Warsaw. 


altar. This tragedy was the theme of 
many writers. It is also said to have been 
the cause ol Boleslav being forced to go 
into exile ; but the story is improbable. 
He died in 1081, but the place of his death 
is unknown. Many churches were built 
in honour of the murdered bishop, who 
was promoted in the thirteenth century 
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to be the first patron saint of Poland. 
Boleslav’s successor, until 1103. at first 
only in Posen, while Cracow belonged to 
Bohemia, was his brother Vladislav 
Hermann, a weakling in brain and body. 
He was unable to take up any firm attitude 
either towards the nobles or his own 
sons, or even the Church, to which he is 
said to have granted certain 
_ ** privileges. He divided the 

eween empire during his lifetime; 

Two Brother. whil(> hc himsel{ rcta incd the 

supreme authority, Boleslav received Mas- 
ovia, Gncscn. and Posen, and his illegiti- 
mate son Sbignev Cracow and Silesia. 

The smouldering feud between the two 
brothers burnt the more fiercely after 
Hermann's death, until Boleslav 111 . 
Krzyvousty (Crooked Mouth) had con- 
quered his brother’s share. In spite of 
numerous frontier wars — for example, in 
II 09 the defence of Glogau against the 
Emperor Heniy V. and Svatopluk of 
Olmiitz —Boleslav did not secure any 
lasting advantage. Nor does his im- 
portant place in the history of Poland 
depend upon the fact that he re- 
subjugated Pomerania and won it for 
Christianity by Ins missionaries, espe- 
cially Bishop Otto of Bamberg, tormerly 
chaplain of Vladislav Hermann ; for by 
his very choice of a German bishop to 
evangelise Pomeiania the Germanisation 
and hence the loss of Pomerania were 
hastened. But the Church paid him an 
appropriate tubutc ol thanks tor what 
he had done. A priest, probably a 
Venetian, enoneously known by the 
name of Martmus Gallus, wrote in gloiifi- 
cation of Boleslav III. the “ Chronicle 
Polonorum," reaching down to 1113 — the 
oldest chronicle of Poland, and the 
earliest literary monument belonging to 
the country. The campaigns in Pome- 
rania and the conversion of the land had 
the same value for Poland as the Crusades 
tor the West. Bohemia and Poland in 
1 eturn for their often rathei 
forcible missionary work in 
pagan Pomerania and 
Prussia were released from 
the obligation of sharing in the expeditions 
to Palestine. The importance of Boleslav 
111 . for Poland consists chiefly in his settle- 
ment of f he order of succession tot he throne. 
He divided his empire lie fore his deatli in 
the following way : Vladislav, the eldest 
son, inherited Silesia with Glatz ; Boleslav, 
Masovia and Kujavia with Dobrzyn ; 
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Mesko, Gnesen and Posen with Pomerania ; 
Henry, Sandomir; Casimir, a posthu- 
mous son, came off empty-handed. The 
eldest of the family was always to be 
Grand Duke, and reside in Cracow ; to him 
were assigned the district of Cracow with 
Lenczyca and Sieradz, besides the tribute 
from Pomerania and the region beyond 
the Oder, so that he might be superior in 
possessions to all other petty princes. 
Cracow thus became an official centre. 

It is persistently asserted that Boleslav 
introduced with this measure the custom 
of seniority, according to which the 
eldest Piast for the time being should be 
the supreme head of the whole kingdom. 
But that is hardly correct. In the old 
days there was no distinction between 
public and private law. His scheme for 
the succession was not, therefore, new. 
Further, when, in 1054, the Bohemian 
duke Bretislav Achilles and Jaroslav of 
Kiev introduced the seniority, they only 
applied to the royal power the old Slavonic 
custom of family inheritance. The Polish 
duke, therefore, made use of the experience 
which had been gained in Bohemia and 
The War. Russia. The conference ol 
r r 1 *1” • Russian princes at Lubctch. in 

De.c°e»daYu W had alread >' de , clarcd that 
the petty principalities were 
hereditary. Boleslav now adopted this 
principle for his realm. The only new 
feature in Boleslav’s scheme for the 
succession was that the district of Cracow 
remained as an appanage of the Grand 
Duke without any hereditary rights. 

The consequences of Boleslav’s settle- 
ment of the succession were the same in 
Poland as in Bohemia and Russia. The 
office of Grand Duke became, it is true, 
the badge and guarantee ot national unity. 
But it also became an apple of discord 
among the Piasts. The sanguinary wars, 
which lasted among the descendants of 
Boleslav almost unceasingly down to the 
year 1333, are full of petty incidents 
which possess no significance in universal 
history ; but nevertheless, like the similar 
wars in the families of the Premyslids, 
Rurikovitches, and Arpades, they supply 
a fresh proof that the rule of seniority 
was destructive to the state. When men 
notice that a law produces in different 
places the same disastrous effects, they 
must arrive at the consciousness that it 
is bad ; . but they have simultaneously 
taken a step forward. But from the cir- 
cumstance that Bohemia was able to 
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abolish the rule of seniority in 1.216, and 
Poland and Russia only in the fourteenth 
century, it may be gathered how tena- 
ciously mankind clings to one idea, and 
how hard it is to strike out a new path. 
We also learn from it that Bohemia was 
more than a hundred years ahead of the 
above-named states in political develop- 
ment. 

The oldest period of Polish history, 
when the young realm, guided mostly by 
strong hands and sound at the core, 
turned its strength toward the outside 
world, ends with Bolesla^ III., who had 
done homage again in 1135 to the Emperor 
I-othar, and died in iij8. The course of 
events after 1 138 was exactly opposite. 
While the Piasts disputed among them- 
selves for the seniority, they regarded only 
themselves, and 
lost sight of the 
common Polish in- 
terests in the 
outside woild. The 
dispute among the 
sons broke out soon 
after the death o 
tnc lather. The 
Grand Duke Vlad- 
islav II., ol Cracow, 
wished once moi e 
to restore unity at 
the expense ot his 
brothers. 

But the lliieat- 
ened princes com- 
bined and asserted 
their claims ; the 
law, indeed, spoke 
for them. Boleslav 
IV. (Cuily-head), the eldest but one ol 
the brothers, ascended the grand-ducal 
throne in the place ol Vladislav, who 
was deprived of his share in the in- 
heritance in 1146; and maintained his 
position until his death in 117J, notwith- 
standing that the exiled monarch sought 
to recover his sovereignly by the aid of 
Germany. After him, the third brother, 
Mesko III. (the Elder), became Grand 
j , Duke ; and finally, after his 
J»«t Comes banishment by the nobles, the 
to the Throne ™)iginally excluded Casimir 
II. the Just (1179 to 1194), 
came to the throne, since Henry of Sun- 
domir had already fallen. The Pope and 
the emperor had approved of this choice. 
Matters so far had gone smoothly with 
the succession to the throne. But the fruit 
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of the new order of things had already been 
tasted ; thus Leszko I., the White, a son 
of Casimir, disputed the grand-ducal 
throne with his uncle Mesko III. Vlad- 
islav III., Longshanks, a son of Mesko 
_. _ . III., who resided at Cracow, 

Lo»€i P, re 1202 I20fa - must have equally 
p I) recognised the evil latent in 

* that law. Even the sons of 

the deposed Vladislav II— Boleslav I. the 
Tall of Breslau, Mesko of Ratibor, and 
Conrad ot Glogau — came lorward with 
their claims, and not without success, 
after they had previously, with the help 
ot Germany, taken possession of theii 
inheritance. 

The empire, owing to this, could not 
but lose all prestige with the outside 
world. The banished or defrauded Piasts 
sought help on 
every side, espe- 
cially in Germany; 
each promised and 
performed all that 
was required of 
him in return. The 
dukes Vladislav II., 
Boleslav IV., and 
Mesko III., ap- 
peared in deepest 
submission belore. 
the < lernnn em- 
peror ; they paid 
tribute anil fines, 
and furnished 
hostage's. The Bo- 
j hemian duke was, 
as it were, their 

IN PLOCK CATHEDRAL mt ‘^' atu r with the 
emperor, who 
usually received him with great respect. 
The conquests in the north also were 

lost. The German princes Albert the 
Bear and Henry the Lion of Saxony 
had, in alliance with the Danish king 
Waldemar I., finally subjugated the north 
and west Slavs between the Elbe and the 
Oder, and had secured their territory, 
alter 1150, by the now margraviate of 

Brandenburg. Not far from the place 

where the Slavonic Brcnnaburg stood, 
Berlin arose at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. 

The Pomeranian princes, who were once 
tributaries of Poland, were now forced 
to acknowledge the German sovereignty. 
Bogislav II. of Stettin was raised by 
Frederic Barbarossa, in the summer of 
1181, to the dignity of a prince of the 
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empire. Only a part of Pomerania was to Poland in 1123-1125— from which 
still left for a time to Poland. For period dates the oldest Polish document — 
that reason also the empire would have in order to settle the lxmndaries of the 
required a free hand in order to he able dioceses there, establish the cathedral 
to defend its interests against Russia, chapters in the sees, etc. The Polish 
which was at a low ebb owing to civil clergy still recognised no rule of celibacy, 
wars. But thus it lost not merely the and the prince alone nominated the bishops 
East Galician towns which Boleslav I. and removed them at his own discretion ; 

and Boleslav II. had once con- and this state of things continued for a 
Th* Great j nil allowed a strong long time. No bishop would then have 

Russian principality to be been able to oppose the prince. It was 
* 0 1 1 y formed on the Dniester. The only at the period of the civil wars that 
events of domestic history were far the Church acquired an increasing reputa- 
more momentous. First and foremost the tion. Vladislav III. Longshanks, son 
power of the nobility, which composed of Mesko the Elder, susi>ecting the latent 
the fighting strength, rose to an unforc- danger, obstinately resisted the claims of 
seen height. The Slachla the noblesse - the clergy. 

forced even the vigorous Boleslav II. to The conviction was at last brought home 
leave the country, as his father Casimir had to the Poles, as it had been to the Bo- 
been obliged to do. I'nder Boleslav 111 ., hemians and the Russians, that the (inly 
who was an able soldier, his Palatine salvation for the empire lay in a hereditary 
Skarbitnir rebelled, and was blinded as a m diarchy. Since each of the jwttv princes 
punishment in n 17. In 1 171 the nobility, wished to become hereditary ruler, and 
under the leadership of Jakva of Miechow, no one of them would give way, tor a 
rose against Boleslav IV. in order to put time the evil grew only worse. The 
his brother Casimir in his place ; this was ablest statesman among the Piasts of 
the first great rebellion of the Slachta. the time was undoubtedly Casimir II. 
Mesko the Elder fought for the princely c*»imir'» Brought up in the German 
1 iglits in Poland, just as the son and * school, he grasped the true 

grandson <>f Vladimir Monomach did in st»te«m*n s *ate °* affairs, and therefore 
Susdal ; though repeatedly driven from a allied himself with the newly 

the throne, he mounted it again. arisen forces, the nobility and the clergv, 

Besides the nobility, a second j lower in order to reach his goal. Immediately 
arose in the empire —the Church. The after his elevation to the Grand Dukedom, 
storm of the Investitures Controversy had probably in 117c), he convened an imperial 
passed over Poland in the eleventh cen- assembly at Lenczyca, at which the clergy 
fury almost without leaving a trace, so appeared as well as the nobles, 
little power had the hierarchy in those This was the first imperial assembly of 
parts ; Boleslav had entered the lists Poland, and at the same time its first 
against Henry IV. merely on political synod. Here the Church obtained the 
grounds. If we assume, with the clerical important privilege of exemption from 
enroll iolers, that Boleslav was forced to payment of imposts and taxes to the 
go into exile for the murder of Bishop princes. The power of the princes was 
Stanislav, we are regarding that event cheeked. By ibis policy Casimir placed 
from the standpoint of the thirteenth himself in opposition to the conservative 
century— in the eleventh century the line of Great Poland, which would not 
Polish Church was still too young to be hear of any concessions to the Church. 
Ch ‘ t‘ ’t ca l ,a ble of such a vengeance. Casimir acted here in the same way as the 
Strike s^Root P* ous historian of the Ottos when they provided a counterpoise 

in Poland ° thirteenth century pictured to to the dukes by the creation of the im- 
himself that the wanton crime jicrial ecclesiastical offices ; he must 
must have been expiated in some way or have fully understood that he was de- 
othcr. The Christian religion only slowly pendent on the nobility. But the result 
struck root in Poland. The first prince was that he was supported in his efforts 
who was oliedient to the Church was by the grateful Church. 

Boleslav III. ; he took interest in the Casimir also took the precaution of 

missions, and himself made pilgrimages having h'is title confirmed by the Pope and 
to France to the tomb of St. yEgidius. theemperor : in this policy he seems to have 
During his reign the first papa] legate came been the mcdel for the Bohemian dukes. 
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He was now able to think how to make 
the grand-ducal power hereditary in his 
family, an arrangement which was also 
the ambition of the Premyslids. Thus 
he and Mesko III. represented two 
opposite political schools, and friction 
was inevitable. But when Casimir died 
in H04' ^ was seen that matters were in 
a favourable position for his children. 

Vincentius, Bishop of Cracow - later 
surnamed Kadlubek — who voluntarily 
became a monk at Jcdrzejow in 1218, and 
died in 1223, records that the clergy and 
nobility met in 1195 at Cracow in order 
to settle the question of the throne. 
Who had summoned them ? 'The Chronicle 
does not tell us. We learn 
only that the Church sided 
there with the house of 
Casimir. At the instance 
of Bishop Fulko of Cracow, 
who adroitly adduced as 
an argument the preference 
given by Pope and cm- 
peror to Casimir over 
Mesko. Casimir’s elder son, 

Leszko I. (the White) was 
summoned to Ciacow. 

It was the first election 
of a prince in Poland ; 
though on])', as in Bo- 
hemia, from among the 
members ol the alieady 
ruling family, the Piasts. 

Henceforwaul, with little 
interruption, Cracow ie- 
mained until 1570 —when 
the family died out- in 
the hands of the descen- 
dants oi Casinni , although 
the hereditary monarchy 
had not yet lieen formally 
legalised, and contests for 
the throne were frequent, 
the will of the Church and of the nobility 
of Cracow. This struggle for a satisfac- 
tory constitution progressed slowly ; 
Russia and Bohemia had not escaped 
it. It is an important feature in the 
present case that it was the Church 
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But it was 


that he should remove the Palatim. 
Govorko of Sandomir. That, instead of 
doing so, he preferred to abdicate the 
throne in favour of the son of Mesko, 
Vladislav Longshanks, proves how well 
designed was the policy of 
on icto the royal house. Vladislav, 
Temporal and how b cing an enemy of 

Spiritun] Power ^ Chul ? ch( ct ? u l d not hold 

liis own. J ust at this time Henry Kictlicz, 
a Silesian by birth, was elected Arch- 
bishop of Poland. He had formerly 
studied theology at the Sorbonnc in Paris 
with Count Lothar Conti, who mounted 
the papal throne on January 8th, 1198, 
as Innocent III. ; and he had been 
steeped 111 the plans of this 
mighty Pope. When placed 
on the archbishop’s throne 
at Gnesen, he did not de- 
mand privileges hut rights 
for the Polish Church. 
Then, for the hist time 
there, a conflict between 
the temporal and spiritual 
powers broke out. Kietlicz. 
was obduiato, and for the 
first time in Poland, apart 
from the dubious case of 
Boleslav II., launched the 
ban at the Grand Duke. He 
was forced, indeed, to flee 
the country, but the duke 
also had to leave Cracow, 
since the nobles of Cracow, 
incited by Bishop Fulko, 
left him in the lurch. 

I.eszko was then — in 
1206 - recalled. And he 
now took decisive measures 
tor the succession. Since 
he first, following the 
example of many princes 
of the tune — for example, Premsyl 
Ottokar I. of Bohemia, 1204 — declared 
his country to be a papal fief, and then 
gave his brother, Conrad, Masovia and 
Kujavia, he contrived, with the assent 
of the clergy and the nobility, that 
Cracow and Sandomir should remain an 


The which solved the problem ; it inheritance of his family. This arrange' 

of e ower must have been already very 
, powerful in Poland in the first 

the Church ^ <)f ^ thirtecnth century . 


Leszko, it is true, had not been able to 
gain any success against Mesko. But 
after the latter’s death, in 1202, Leszko was 
summoned by the nobles of Cracow, and 
the only condition imposed upon him was 


ment was confirmed by the Pope. And 
by it the law of seniority of Boleslav III. 
was formally repealed. But since this 
was not done with the approval of all the 
Piasts, the civil wars still continued. The 
result of the enactment, on the contrary, 
was that the provinces felt themselves 
independent of Cracotv, and the unity of 
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the empire seemed imperilled ; but this 
danger was averted by the Church. Arch- 
bishop Kietlicz soon came back from 
Rome, and summoned a synod at Gnesen. 
The rule of celibacy was here introduced ; 
and a special jurisdiction and other rights 
were conferred on the Church. Vladislav 
was therefore forced to give way. The 
_ . remaining petty princes fol- 

* * r * lowed his example. But in all 
of the th events the Archbishop 

of Gnesen played an inferior 
part to the Bishop of Cracow, for Gnesen 
was in another country. The wish, how- 
ever, of the bishops of Cracow that the 
archbishopric should be removed from 
Gnesen to their court was not gratified. 

Poland in the thirteenth century stood 
already definitely under the banner of the 
Christian faith, and the princes acknow- 
ledged the power of the Church. Casimir 
had made an alliance with it in 1180, and 
solicited Pope Alexander III. to confirm 
him in his title. Now, also, the canonisa- 
tion of Stanislaus. Bishop ol Cracow, was 
completed, in order that the country 
might have its own patron saint ; with 
this object the old Chronicles had to be 
purposely falsified. Churches and monas- 
teries spuing ii}) everywheie. The in- 
fluence of the Church was felt in every 
domain of public hie. Boleslav, Loszko’s 
soil, practised deeds of piety and acts ol 
penance. The princesses took the veil 
and won tor themselves the saintly nimbus. 
It was Leszko's brother Coni ad who fought 
against the pagan Prussians and sum- 
moned the order ol Teutonic knights, and 
by so doing later brought great danger 
upon Poland. 

When Leszko died, in 1227, and Conrad 
of Masovia assumed the government in 
the name of his infant son Boleslav the 
Shamefaced, or Modest, the nobles con- 
spired against him. They made use of 
the Silesian Piasts, whose head at that 
time was Henry I. the Bearded, grandson of 
.... that Vladislav who had been 
“ * expelled in 114(1 from Cracow. 

The nobility of Cracow sup- 

for Cr»eow ^ ^ ^ 

of Iiis piety, was at variance with the 
clergy. The princes ol Silesia, as well as 
of Great Poland, seem to have agreed 
together about him. Vladislav, in opposi- 
tion to whom his own son Vladislav 
Odonicz came forward as a champion of 
the Church, actually designated the 
Silesian Henry as heir to Great Poland. 
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Under such circumstances Henry suc- 
ceeded in uniting in his hands the greater 
part of the Polish dominions. It would 
have been a good thing for Poland if the 
Silesian Piasts had been able permanently 
to hold Cracow. But Henry I. died early 
in 1238 ; and his son Henry II., the Pious, 
fell gloriously on the battlefield at Liegnitz, 
on April 9th, 1241, in a campaign against 
the Mongols. 

Thus once more an obstinate struggle 
for Cracow was kindled. Three lines of 
Piasts — the Silesian, the Great Polish, and 
the Casimirid — entered the lists. The 
weakest of all, Casimir’s grandson, Boles- 
lav Vstydlivy, substantiated his claim ; 
the bishops, who were on his side, married 
him to a Hungarian princess, so that he 
was supported also by Hungary. On his 
death without issue the grandsons of 
Conrad of Masovia, Leszko the Black and 
Vladislav Lokietek, both of whom had 
estates only in Kujavia, came forward as 
claimants to the throne. Leszko main- 
tained his position until 1288. The in- 
ternal feuds were then at their height ; 
each' province had its own prince, who, 
though lumself too weak, 
r “ eo " was still at war with his 
„ . . y neighbour. Alter Vladislav 

o emu j 0 kj e t ( ,]. w j 1() reigned only 

a short lime, another Silesian prince, 
Henry IV. Probus of Breslau, took posses- 
sion of Cracow (1289-1290). In the true 
spirit of patriotism he selected Przemyslav 
of Great Poland, a grandson of Odonicz, 
to inherit his dominions. But others came 
lorward as rivals. The most dangerous was 
the Bohemian king Wenzel II. He mat ried, 
in 1287, as his first w f ifc, Jutta, a daughter 
of the German king Rudolf I. of Hapsburg ; 
perhaps the object in view was a union of 
Poland with Bohemia under the overlord- 
ship of Germany. Cracow was taken by 
Bohemia in the year 1291. Przemyslav, 
it is true, in order to notify the indepen- 
dence of the crown of all the Polands, had 
himself crowned king of Poland at Gnesen 
in 1295 ; but he died the next year, 1296. 
Wenzel conquered Great Poland, and had 
himself crowned king of Poland in 1300. 
His death, in 1305, alone saved the indepen- 
dence of Poland ; but the kings of Bo- 
hemia henceforward bore the title of 
“ Rex Poloniae.” The native candidates 
for the throne were finally beaten by 
Vladislav Lokietek, brother of Leszko the 
Black. When he was himself crowned at 
Gnesen, in January, 1320, with the consent 
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of the Pope, the union of Poland was once St. Adalbert. Silesia and Cracow fell for 
more safeguarded, and with it the era of a time under Bohemian rule. Polish 
hereditary monarchy had dawned. More refugees were welcomed in Bohemia, and 
than two hundred years had elapsed before those of Bohemia in Poland. There was 
the Polish nation, by great sacrifices and almost uninterrupted fighting in the 
hard struggles, had won the suitable form forests on the Silesian frontier. The same 
of government. jealousy was apparent in the ecclesiastical 

The Polish nation, which had bled to domain. Bohemia wished to have its 
gratify the ambition of her princes, while . archbishopric, like Poland. Bo- 

defiant nobles claimed a share in the 1 r,e * hernia took part in Prussian 

government, had seen her most prosperous ° ° “ . missionary work, but only in 

days irrevocably ruined through civil *“ ° *“’* rivalry with Poland. The 

wars. We can best estimate her loss by words, therefore, of the Polish Chronicle 
her relations to her neighbours. of the so-called Martinus Callus, “ the 

The position of Poland towards Germany Bohemians are the worst enemies of 
had become unfavourable. It was only Poland,” have a deep significance, 
when Germany, weakened by long wars. It was only in the thirteenth century 
had, under Rudolf I. of Hapsburg, aban- that this hostility decreased, principally 
joned all notions of woild empire, that a through the efforts of Premysl Ottokarll. 
more prosperous era dawned for Poland. The hatred of Germany had now brought 
It was only to the turn ol events in other the two countries together. It was Otto- 
countries, and to the battles which had kar who first appealed to the Slavonic 
been fought in the West between emperor fellow-sympathies ol the Poles when he 
and Pope, and not to their own efficiency, prepared for a decisive campaign against 
that the Piasts of Poland owed their Germany. But Bohemia was too closely 
independence from Germany. The Bohe- associated with the empire, and already 
mian relations of Poland were important, too far removed from the Slavonic spirit, 
and, in fact, decisive lor lor this step to have any prospect of 

e ommon j 1(lf p () p C y We first find the success. Poland was weaker, but since 

of ‘German tw0 statcs * n friendly rela- she was always opposed to Germany, the 

o ermany jj ()ns om , (o tfi 0 other; day of her independence would eventually 

Mesko I. married a Bohemian princess, dawn. While Bohemia, however, in con- 
The common menace of Germany had nection with Germany, developed more 
probably brought them closer together, peacefully and under able kings attained 
It then happened that the two princes some importance, Poland sank deeper and 
quarrelled with each other because the deeper. Poland formerly had assumed the 
Polish prince had lobbed the Bohemian of aggressive towards Bohemia, but now the 
a province (Moravia or Ciacow). The two neighbours had exchanged their roles, 
emperor, it is true, decided in favour of Bohemia obtained Moravia and extended 
Bohemia, but could not lorcc Poland to her influence over Silesia. In fact, 
accept his arbitration. Bohemia, the direction of whose plans was 

This mutual hostility forms a pivot defined by the northern course of the Elbe 
of the future policy ot Bohemia and and Oder, had formed still wider plans. 
Poland. Bohemia openly joined the li the Bohemian princes repeatedly warred 
German Empire, and, relying on this, with Prussia, and it Wenzel II. conquered 
wished to make conquests ; the only Cracow, the incentive to such action 
place left for Poland was in the camp of must have been the Baltic. Poland 
its enemies. In the year 1003 Boleslav I. barred the way thither, 

of Poland succeeded in making himself * * !°“® The relations of Poland and 

master of Bohemia. The. union of these. Hungary were quite different, 

two kingdoms would have been of far- ,n tt “ gary Once only had the sove- 
reaching importance for the whole Slavonic reigns of the two kingdoms faced each 
world, but Germany could not and would other as foes — when Boleslav I. took 
not tolerate the subjugation of her vassal. Slovacia, and at the same time contested 
Poland was forced to liberate Bohemia. with Stefan in Rome for the royal crown. 

The capture of Prague only increased In later times the interests of the two 
the hatred of the two nations. Bretislav countries seldom conflicted. Hungary 
of Bohemia then conquered Moravia, went down the Danube south-eastwards ; 
and carried off to Prague the bones of Poland struggled to reach the Baltic. 
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Owing to this divergence of their aims, 
quite friendly relations were often after- 
wards developed. 

The state of things on the Baltic Sea 
became dangerous for Poland at the time 
of the civil wars. The Polish princes of 
Kujavia and Masovia were unable to 
defend themselves against the pagan 
Prussians. The popes, indeed, 
ow * ro were solicitous about their 
« agan C(mV( , (h j on . cTusades weie 
radians aiu l an order ol 

knights was founded in Dohrzyn. But that 
was of little avail. Conrad of Masovia and 


time of the internal state of Poland, 
both in respect of legal and economic 
developments and with regard to general 
culture. The person of the prince and 
his court constituted the centre of public 
life. The prince was the supreme adminis- 
trator, judge, and general ; he was 
formally absolute and irresponsible. He 
nominated the higher officials, who re- 
presented his rights ; such were the 
court-judge anil under-court-judge, the 
marshal and under-marshal, the cham- 
berlain and under-chamberlain, seneschal 
and under-seneschal, carver, etc. At their 


Kujavia, therefore, summoned the Teu- head stood the palatine, or woiewoda. It 
tonic knights and assigned to them some cannot now be determined which offices 
districts in 122b. Hermann of Salza did dated from the pagan times and how far 
not. however, content himself with the the court may have been altered later; 
deed of gift of the Piast, but obtained that the offices of chancellor and court secretary 
district as a fief from the Emperor were certainly only creations of the 
Frederic II. and Pope Gregory IX. ; the Christian age. 

latter, in fact, freed the territory of the The administration was simple. The 
Order from all except papal overlordship, country was divided into Castellamies : 

Thus secuied on all sides the Order began each Castellan exercised in his own 
the war with the Prussians, supported bv division all the rights of the prince. The 
the knights of Western Europe, and especi- Castellamies were divided into smallei 
ally those of Germany ; the princes of districts, or of>uln. which, probably dating 
Bohemia, Poland, and Pomerania also . from the oldest time, con- 
sent help. Success came rapidly ; Prussia p f tinued in existence until the 

was soon conquered and secured by Taxation tlnrtcenth century. But more 
fortresses. But it was soon apparent that * important for the people were 
the Order had its own interests, not those the treasury and the law court. It is 
of Poland, in view. Duke Svatopluk of difficult to distinguish accurately between 
Pomerania soon emiiionted the Order and the fiscal dues which the freemen and 


protected Prussia. The Polish princes, serfs, who resided on the crown lands, 
howevei, had claimed the help of the were required to pay, and those which were 
knights against Brandenburg, which payable to the royal coffers from other 
wished to have Pomerania. But the lands. The dues lequired consisted of 
Order, when once brought into Pomerania, payments in kind and in compulsory 
was unwilling to evacuate the country, services, and there was a long list. A 
In the same year, ijoq, the Teutonic plough tax, a court tax, and a peace t ix 
knights removed their chief centie from are first mentioned; we find also dues 
Venice to Marienburg. Thus there arose on honey, corn, cows, oxen, sheep, swine, 
here a dangerous neighbour, supported by etc. The subjects had to discharge public 
Germany and the Pope, which threatened duties ; they were, for instance, bound 
to cut off Poland from the sea. The only to build and restore the castles and bridges, 
hope left was, that now Lithuania was and compelled to dig moats, mount watch 
i ...... developing to the east of in the castles and courts, furnish the 

ofthe PolUh‘ X Order, it certainly Jay prince and his officials with horses and 
Sovereign with Poland to make the best carriages, guides and escorts, to hunt 

1 5 ‘ use of this turn of events, down criminals and clear the forests, and 

Poland was equally unable to guard her so forth. 

interests in Kussia. This position was Most burdensome was the obligation 
now all the more dangerous, since after to receive and board messengers and 
the subjugation of her eastern neighbour officials, hunters, falconers, the keepers 
by the Tartars, the way to Poland lay open of the royal horses and hounds, their 
to the latter, and often enough have brewers, bakers, fishermen, etc., and supply 
the Tartars ravaged Polish countries, food for the hounds and fodder for the 
Equally gloomy was the position at that horses. Even the butchers were bound 
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to hand over to the royal falconers the 
livers of the animals which they slaugh- 
tered. Besides this the prince claimed 
all unoccupied lands, all hunting-grounds 
and fisheries, all castles and towns, tolls 
and coinage rights, nulls and the sale of 
salt, markets and court fees, etc. No 
considerable deviations from the oppres- 
sive burdens of the feudal system in 
Western Europe are observable. 11 wc 
bear in mind also that abuses in the system 
occurred, that, for instance, when horses 
were required, they were taken lrom any 
place, but were often «not restored, we 
shall understand that the people were 
completely at the mercy of the prince and 
his officials. 

Equally unfavourable to the people was 
the judicial system. The inhabitants of 
each district, or opole, were collectively 
responsible lor any crimes, and in the event 
of a murder which had been committed 
on its soil it paid the indemnity, and also 
was under the obligation ot prosecuting 
the criminals. Since, with the exception 
of the death penalty or mutilation, there 
were only fines, that is to say, court dues, 
. the courts themselves became 

Oppression aS()rt o( f} sca ] institution. As 

by Provincial j ()n g as f) lt . kingdom was still 
nnces undivided and large, all 

burdens were still more or less endurable. 
But the position became worse, and finally 
intolerable, when alter the partition every 
prince kept up in his own province a 
court with a crowd ot officials. To crown 
all, the nobles and clergy struggled more 
and more, as time went on, to Ireo them- 
selves lrom these obligations, while they 
obtained the on responding privileges. 

They released themselves from file system 
of the opole, and, by so doing, from its 
collective responsibility, jurisdiction, and 
taxation. In this way private lordships, 
almost tax free as regai ds the treasury, 
with their own jurisdiction, and their 
own system of taxation, were formed by 
the side of the opole. The whole burden 
of the kingdom was shifted on to the 
peasants. The clergy and nobility became 
rich, while the people and the peasantry 
were impoverished. 

The old Slavonic law and the earlier 
enactments were so riddled by these 
privileges that they became almost im- 
practicable. The necessary change came 
in the shape of the German colonisation. 
The circumstance that the Piasts, es- 
pecially in 'Silesia, married German 


princesses, who came to Poland with a 
German suite, must have contributed to 
increase the German element in Poland, 
just as in the adjoining country of Hun- 
gary. The economic distress, however, 
was the decisive cause. In older to fill 
the treasurv, princes, as well as monas- 
teries and nobles, brought into the country 
_ German settlers from the more 

Sueeesi densely inhabited West in order 
K ath '“ r the l»roduoc of the 
fields. The superiority and the 
lasting influence ot the foreign colonists 
lay less in the iact that the Germans 
knew better how to cultivate the soil 
rather Ilian in their more favourable legal 
position. The colonists, who were brought 
into the country bv a contractor, received 
a plot of ground as an hereditary property, 
with certain minor rights and privileges, 
and had in return merely to pay a definite 
annual sum to the lord of the manor. 


This privileged position was bound to 
piomote their prosperity and to strengthen 
in them that feeling of self-reliance which 
they had brought with them as subjects 
ot the German Empire, to which Poland 
was tributary. The relation of the im- 
migrant to the native was tile same in 
Bohemia and Russia. The strong political 
position of Germany benefited the settlers 
of that day as much as it benefits the 
German merchants and artisans of our 
times. Foreigners were promoted by the 
Slavonic princes to the detriment of their 
own people. The princes were too short- 
sighted to see that in this way they fostered 
in their own people that sense of humilia- 
tion which has be 'Mi felt for centuries and 
has found its expression in legends, songs, 
and other forms of literature. 

On the other hand, the Germans, who 
had the means at their disposal, were 
always in the position to pursue further 
developments of culture. The feelings of 
the Slavonic population, mortified and 
ignored by their own princes, either 
_ , unburdened themselves in 

The sieve j iatre( j j or the quite innocent 

_ ay 0 . German element and in re- 
roipen y hellions against the authorities, 
or found a vent in emigration. On the 
other hand, the people took refuge in the 
protection of the German law ; Polish 
villages and towns under the Slavonic law 
wished, in order to increase their prosperity, 
to lie “ promoted ” to the German law. Ger- 
man customs, language, and culture would 
obviously spread rapidly under these 
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conditions. The devastations of the Tartars in gaining the friendship of Lithuanian 
and the civil wars helped on the German princes, who, were already hostile to the 
colonisation. Silesia was soon com- Order. In 1325 he married his son 
pletely Germanised, and in other pro- Casimir to Aldona, daughter of the war- 
vinces the German element at any rate like Lithuanian Gedymin. Thus strength- 
grew steadily stronger. If the Silesian cned, he advanced himself against the 
Piasts succeeded in temporarily driving Order. The first engagements proved 
the Casimirids from the throne of Cracow, favourable to him. But the results were 
Town* 11 th, T ow °d that in no small temporarily unimportant ; and the Roman 
Centra of degree to the support of their suit brought him no advantage. This was 
National Life *-' erman subjects. A German- due partly to the hostile attitude of King 
isation of the entire Polish John of Bohemia, who could not disguise 
state lay already within the range of proba- his impulse toward the North. John so 
bility. A national crisis now took the far accomplished ,his purpose between the 
place of the economic crisis which had been years 1327 and 1331, that most of the 
partially relieved by the German colonisa- Silesian princes did homage to him ; and 
tion. This was the more dangerous since he undertook a campaign against Lithu- 
the Teutonic knights had now formed a ania, receiving on the way the homage of 
third party in the country by the side ol a Masovian prince. The Hungarian assis- 
the Germans and the empire. tance, which Lokietek received, alone 

This situation was especially gloomy for checked the Bohemian king from further 
Poland and all Slavs, since if was no steps. In spite of all this, the neighbour- 
longer the courts and castles of the ruling ing states noticed that the position of 
class, but rather the towns, that formed Poland was strengthened when Lokietek 
the centres of political, economic, and died in 1333. 

social life. The Slavs had, however, Work enough was left for his son 
adopted their municipal oiganisation Casimir. Lokietek had, it is true, already 
directly from the Germans, who were far . . restored to a large extent the 
ahead of them in this respect, and they unity of the empire, and its 

usually found that their requirements in " * „ independence was actually 

culture were satisfied to a far higher acknowledged by the Holy 

degree among the Teutons than among Roman Empire. But Poland, which had 
the Latins. hardly been cemented together, was so 

Such was the state of affairs m Poland exhausted that it could be permanently 
when, in 1320, Vladislav Lokietek was saved only by a strong hand. Casimir 
crowned king in Cracow. The removal of proved himself the wished-for strong king, 
all abuses in the inferior of the realm, the The times had changed. The formerly des- 
lmprovcment of the administration and potic ruler had now to share his power with 
judicature, the revision of the system of the priests and the nobles. By the side 
taxation, the establishment of equitable of these the towns rose continuously vic- 
relations between the various sections of torious. Chivalry soon lost its peculiar 
the people, the restraint of the German- value ; on the one hand, firearms had 
ising movement, the encouragement of been invented ; on the other, the ideas 
culture, and the protection of the realm and objects ol men changed with the 
against foreign attacks— such was the growing prosperity of trades and indus- 
task of the restored monarchy. It was tries. The laws, the military system, and 
the more difficult since Poland had no the government required reform ; they 
Poland h"* cn< L or, at the most, some were to suit the conditions of a new era. 
Without mo ^ crate support from the Casimir was competent for his task ; 
n Friend .^ <)man Curia, which was again with unerring eye he recognised that 
in conflict with the empire, chivalry was nearing its end ; and he did 
Lokietek saw clearly that the Teutonic not fritter his time away in tournaments* 
Order was the most dangerous enemy of as King John did, but turned his attention 
Poland. He therefore sued the knights in with all the greater zeal to important 
the Roman Curia respecting Pomerania. He economic, political, and social questions 
formed an alliance with Denmark, Sweden, Thus, in 1335, making full use of the 
and Norway, and married his daughter favourable situation, he concluded with 
Elizabeth to the Hungarian king, Charles John of Bohemia the treaty of Visegrad. 
Robert the Angevin. He also succeeded John abandoned his claims* on Poland, in 
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return for which Casimir paid him 120,000 
Bohemian groschen, and recognised the 
Bohemian suzerainty over Silesia and 
Plock. 

Casimir’s relations with the Teutonic 
Order did not turn out so favourably 
for Poland. The kings of Bohemia and 
Hungary decided in favour of the knights ; 
the Roman Curia played a double game. 
Thus Pomerania, which was lost, could be 
won back only by the sword. Casimir 
must have been resolved on this, since he 
concluded a treaty with Charles Robert 
of Hungary, in 1339, at Visegrad. Having 
no male issue, he 
promised the succes- 
sion in Poland to 
Lewis, the son of the 
latter and his own 
nephew, on the 
understanding that 
Lewis would win 
hack the lost pro- 

vinces, especially 
Pomerania, would fill 
the offices and high 
posts only with Poles, 
would impose no new 
taxes, and would 
respect the ancient 
privileges. The pur- 
port of this here- 
ditary alliance was 
certainly hostile to 
the Order. But 
Casimir’s attention 
was turned in 
another direction. 

When the child- 
less Prince Boleslav 
T l'oidenovic/. was 
poisoned in Halicz 
by the Boyars, 

Casimir was bound 
to interfere if he 
did not wish that the Lithuanians 

or the Tartars should seize the 

country and thus become his immediate 
neighbours. When Casimir took Halicz 
and Lemberg, in 1340, the Lithuanians 

Teuto ic occu P’ c( l Volhynia; an event 
on ‘ c . of the greatest importance for 
the Ki*i ^ Extern Europe. Even the 
question of the Teutonic Order 
at once became less weighty and urgent 
for Poland. In 1343 Casimir concluded 
a treaty with the knights at Kalisch, by 
which he ceded to them Pomerania and 
the region of Michelau and Chclm, while 


he recovered only Kujavia and Dobrzyn. 
Half voluntarily Poland thus barred her 
own access to the Baltic Sea. But in 
return there was the glimpse of hope in 
the future of pressing onwards to the East, 
... , of reaching perhaps the Black 

Wise * ^ ea > an< *’ fina! ly- through the 
Guidance * ncrease °f power there ac- 
quired, of wreaking vengeance 
on her old foes, and winning back the 
provinces lost to Bohemia and the Teutonic 
Order. 


Perhaps this goal hovered before 
Casimir’s eyes when he concluded, in 1339, 
the settlement of 
the succession with 
Hungary; there were 
then clear signs <>1 
ferment in the region 
of Halicz. . At first, 
however, Casimir was 
unfortunate; the war 
with Lithuania and 
the Tartars was by 
no means easy. It 
was only towards 
ijb(> Unit he perma- 
nently secured Lem- 
berg, Halicz, and a 
part of Volhynia for 
Poland. Meanwhile 
he had also re- 
conqueiod a part of 
Silesia ; the Prince of 
Masovia also took the 
oath of fealty to him. 
He still, however, 
bore the title “ Heir 
to Pomerania"; r. 
proof that lie con- 
CASIMIR THE GREAT OF POLAND tjnuecl to think about 
Casimir III. came to the Polish throne at a time when t licit Country, 
nothing but the iron hand of a strong ruler could have ]>..* W ',c 

saved the country from disintegration, and proved himself . 1 ,LI L 11 

the wished-for man of power. He carried forward many in hlS conquests and 
reforms, and greatly advanced his country’s prosperity, advancement 

of his realm that the tine greatness 
of Casimir lay, but in his administra- 
tion and organisation. He would not 
have been able to achieve any political 
successes had he not been intent on internal 
reform. In the first place, he gave 
Poland, which had hitherto been only a 
personal union of distinct countries, a 
centralised organisation. He unified the 
administration by creating new imperial 
offices in addition to the local offices which 
had existed since the times of the petty 
principalities. He then proceeded to im< 
prove the judicial system. He first of all 
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ordered the customary law, which was 
preserved only in oral tradition and 
naturally was different in the different 
districts, to he written down, and then had 
a universal code prepared for all Polish 
countries. He allowed the flourishing 
towns which lived according to the code of 
Kulm or Magdeburg to retain their laws, 
. . but forbade any appeal to 

•itimtr the mother towns outside 

Feeling t H ' . He 

stituted a superior court of 

German law in every district, which decided 
cases acccording to the principles of the 
Magdeburg Code and the Sachsenspiegel ; 
the magistrates of all the German villages 
were subordinated to this court. As the 
tribunal of highest instance for all local 
courts he established the Supreme Court 
of Justice at Cracow in 135(1, at the head 
of which stood the governor of Cracow 
and a royal procurator-general, with 
seven qualified lawyers as assessors. 
The towns were in this way severed from 
Germany, and since they gradually lost 
any tendency to become Germanised, 
the national feelings of Poland were 
cautiously fostered and developed. 

It seemed as if Casimir from the same 
motives hadspecially favoured the nobility, 
in order to pi event the German town ele- 
ment from acquiring political importance. 
The arrogance of the slacht.i certainly in- 
creased from the fad of his taking the 
advice ul assemblies of nobles ; indeed, 
there was actually lormed among the 
nobility a league whose head suffered the 
death penalty by order of the king on 
account of outrages which had been com- 
mitted. The king, however, continued to 
regard the nobles as the advisers of the 
crown. This tendency was visible in the 
actions of his successors ; the national 
opposition between Poles and Germans 
was then very strong. 

The reorganisation of the military 
system was not less important. Hitherto 
_ , only the wealthy nobles had 

* furnished troops, since the 
_ . cost of equipment was heavy 

and the landowning clergy 
were exempt from the duty. Casimir now 
decided that for the future, in order to 
raise the sunken state of the army, the 
duty of service should be imposed upon all 
possessors of land. Thus the citizen be- 
came equally available for the army : the 
clergy had to send substitutes. Regula- 
tions as to levying troops were also drawn 
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up. In addition to this he ordered that 
stone fortresses should he constructed 
everywhere in place of wooden ; he 
transformed churches into castles — hence 
the Polish kosciol, Rohemian kostel, in the 
sense of church- and built good roads. 
The later successes of Poland were con- 
siderably influenced by these military 
reiorms. 

He took steps no less effective to advance 
the trade of the country, since he con- 
ferred sj>ecial privileges on the towns, 
guaranteed security of person and prop- 
erty to foreign merchants, and gave them 
rights, built roads and bridges, founded 
markets, multiplied the number of fairs, 
opened up trade-routes into the interior, 
extirpated brigandage, and, what was 
the most important point, introduced a 
uniform coinage. The prosperity of the 
kingdom suddenly revived, and the repu- 
tation of the king grew so greatly that he 
was chosen to arbitrate between the 


Emperor Charles IV. and King Lewis of 
Hungary. The former of these sovereigns 
married at Cracow, as his fourth wife, 


Casimir’s grand-daughter Elizabeth, and 

_ . . a daughter ol Boguslav V. 

Rich’tnd °* Pomerania. On this 

occasion Casimir gave his 
CitiHted guestS( thc kinRS o( Hun . 

gary, Bohemia, Cyprus, anil Denmark, a 
brilliant reception. The event is de- 
scribed in the “Chronica Cracoviie” of 


John of Czarnkov, Archdeacon of Gnesen. 

Casimir put the coping-stone on his 
labours when he founded, in 1 3(14, a univer- 
sity at Cracow. Now, for the first time. 
Poland entered the ranks of civilised states. 


and could now perform her duty in the 
east of Europe. He considered in this 
scheme the interests of all classes, nations, . 
and creeds. He protected the peasants 
lrom the nobles, and was therefore called 


the Peasants’ King. He granted rights 
to Armenians, J ews, and others. Himself 
a Roman Catholic, he nevertheless in- 
structed the Byzantine patriarch to found 
bishoprics in his Russian dominions. 

When Casimir died in 1370 the formerly 
exhausted and despised Poland was a 
rich and respected civilised state. The 
old dynasty of the Piasts became extinct 
with him. And with him also closes the 


first great era of Polish history. In 
conformity with thc arrangement which 
had been made respecting the succession. 
King Lewis of Hungary took over the 
government. Piasts stjll ruled, it is 
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true, in the petty principality of Masovia, 
but Casimir had been forced to exclude 
from the succession these ultra-con- 
servative and insignificant relations, in 
the interests of the realm, which could 
attain greater importance only in alli- 
ance with a second power. The reign 
of the Angevin Lewis brought no pros- 
perity to the country of Poland, which 
was regarded merely as an appanage 
of Hungary. 

After his coronation in Cracow Lewis 
returned home with the Polish royal 
insignia, and sent his mother Elizabeth, 
the sister of Casimir, to Poland to act as 
his regent. He thought only of securing 
the crown of Poland for one of his daugh- 
ters, since he had no male heirs, who 
alone weie regarded in the succession 
treaty by Casimir. The agi cement with 
the Polish nobles was signed at Kaschau 
in 1.574- The king, m return, pledged 
himself to reconquer the lost Polish 
provinces, to remit the dues of the nobility 
except the sum of two groschen from each 
plough, to confer all offices only on Poles 
of the district concerned, and to give 
special pay to the military for service 


rendered outside the borders of the 
country. He was not concerned by the 
thought that the military and fiscal 
strength of Poland was thus much reduced 
and that the nobility were expressly recog- 
nised as the dominant influence; indeed, 
he actually united Red Russia with the 
Hungarian throne, and sent his own 
governor thither. He it was, also, who 
largely promoted the Roman Catholic 
propaganda in the Russian territory, and 
thus generated a movement which not 
only cost Hungary Red Russia, but later 
proved most disastrous to Poland also. 

The arrogance of the nobility increased 
during his reign, and with vt disorders in 
the country, so much that there was no 
longer any justice. The pioperty of the 
poor was continually plundered by the 
Captains and Bmggraves. And when, after 
large payments to the Chancery, a 
petitioner came back from Hungary with 
a royal letter, the noble brigands took 
no notice of it at all. Merchants and 
travellers were continually robbed and 
plundered on the high-roads without the 
slightest interference on the pait of the 
Captains. 
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Pruuu'i 
Preference for 
It* 014 Godi 


Moravian princes, therefore, undertook, 
with Bishop Henry, a crusade against the 
Prussians in 1147. They were joined by 
German and Polish princes. This event 
may have ripened the plans at the Bo- 
hemian court for expanding in a northerly 
direction at the cost oi Poland, and 
obtaining a footing on the Baltic by 
building castles, etc. The 
Prussians obstinately de- 
fended their old gods and 
their liberty. They im- 
proved their methods of warfare, and even 
ventured oninvading Kujavia and Maso via. 

During the course of these events the 
Danes turned their attention to the Wends, 
and the Swedes to Finland, Livonia and 
Esthonia. Abbot Peter of Rhoims marked 
out for the Finnish mission his pupil 
Fulko, who was consecrated bishop by 
the Archbishop of Lund. Pope Alexandei 
III. gave his sanction to the plan in nbq, 
and conferred indulgences on all Scan- 
dinavians who would join the war against 
the Esthomans. Fulko was not, how- 
ever, adequately supported by either 
side. The Christian propaganda of 
the Scandinavians generally met with 
no success. 

Abbot Arnold ol Liibeek. who is 
generally supposed to have continued 
the Slavonic Chronicle of Helmod. relates 
that Mcinliard, a priest, came with the 
Germans to Livonia, and was the first to 
try to preach the Gospel to the Livonians. 
When he found that the harvest was good, 
he applied to the Archbishop of Bremen, 
in to inaugurate a mission on a grand 
scale ; lie also asked the Piinceol Polock 
to allow the mission. As a reward for his 
successful energy in building a church and 
a castle at Uxkull, founding of convents, 
etc., the Archbishop of Bremen con- 
secrated him Bishop ol Uxkull. But when 
tithes were exacted from the Livonians, 
and they noticed their dependence on 
Bremen, they attacked I’xkiill and dived 
. . . into the Dwina to wash otf their 

ivontan* i >a ptism. Mcinliard, who could 
not leave the castle, sent his 
vicar, Dietrich, as an envoy to 
Rome, and died in 1196. His successor, 
Berthold, reached Livonia with an army 
of Crusaders, but was defeated by the 
Livonians in n<)8. 

All the baptised Livonians abandoned 
Christianity ; they threw into the sea a 
wooden image which they thought to be 
the German god of destruction. 
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Abandon 

Christianity 


The Archbishop of Bremen now sent 
Albert of Bukshovden, in 1198, as bishop 
to Uxkull. King Canute of Denmark, 
Pope Innocent III., and several princes 
supported him. A crusading force of 
twenty-three ships now came to Livonia. 
The Livonians assumed the defensive, but 
Alliert had recourse to stratagem. After 
concluding an armistice, he invited the 
oldest Livonians to a banquet, and did not 
let them go free until they gave their 
children as hostages, and promised 
acceptance of Christianity. The opposition 
ol the Livonians was broken down, the 
children were sent to Bremen to be 
educated, and the Gospel was preached 
everywhere. In 1201, for greater security, 
he lemoved the bishopric from Uxkull to 
the town of Riga, which had been newly 
fortified by him, and lay nearer to the sea. 

He then, in order to create a fighting 
force lor himself, divided the land as fiefs 
among such Crusaders as were willing to 
settle there. When the news of the 
founding of Riga was spread, Esthonians, 
Livonians, Courlanders, and Lithuanians 
came to conclude peace. In order to 
secuie absolutely the work ol conversion, 
_ Albert founded, in 1202. a new 

jirren er or( i or {,„ Livonia OH 

J*. the model of the Templars. 

Th CS e (ratres mil Hue Chrisli 
wore white cloaks with a red cross and 
sword on the left breast, and were there- 
fore called fr.tlrcs amferi, or gladifcri, 
sword-wielders, the order of the sword. 
They were subject to the temporal and 
spiritual jurisdiction of the bishops of 
Riga. The master had his seat in the 
newly built Wenden. 

In the year 1207, Albert surrendered 
Livonia to the Emperor Philip of 
Suabia as a fief. The real conquest 
now began. The Livonians first, and 
then the Letts were subjugated. The 
Russian principality of Polock, to which 
the country on the Dwina paid tribute 
(the two principalities of Kukenojs and 
Gersike belonged to it), attempted, it is 
true, to enforce its rights by help of the 
Esthonians, but it was too weak. Even 
Kukenojs and Gersike were conquered by 
the Germans, and the name of the latter 
soon disappears from history, although 
Albert agreed to the payment of a tribute 
for Livonia to Polock. 

It was now the turn of Esthonia. The 
district of Sakkala, with Fellin, was 
first conquered- then Usigaunia. Here, 




early date In 1021, Riga was raptured for Sweden by Gustavus Adolphus, and in 1710 Peter the 
Great took it for Russia The illustrations give a good uniression of the city and its buildings 

VIEWS OF RIGA THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF LIVONIA 
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however, Novgorod, to which the Esto- 
nians paid tribute, and which had built 
Jurjev in those parts in 1030, came into 
the question. The princes also of Pskow, 
with the help of Novgorod, inflicted 
defeats on the Germans. Albert therefore 
turned, in 1218, to King Waldemar II. 
of Denmark. The Esthonians were 
__ beaten in 1219. The Danes 

_ * . founded then the town and 

of Revai* Castle <)f ReVa1 ’ and P laced a 
bishop there, who was sub- 
ordinate to the Archbishopric of Lund. 
The Danes and the Germans now vied with 
each other in the conversion of the country. 
The Livonian Order protested against the 
Danish conquest. Albert lodged charges 
against Waldemar in Rome and before 
the German Emperor, all in vain. Walde- 
mar offered Esthonia as a fief to the Pope ; 
the Emperor Frederic II. was involved in 
the preparations foi a crusade. Albert 
was compelled, therefore, to recognise the 
supremacy of Denmark over Esthonia. 
But since Waldemai, his attention being 
engrossed elsewhere, abandoned the con- 
quered countries to their fate, the Germans 
were able to lecover their sttength. In 
the year 1224 they took Jurjev, although 
it had been obstinately defended by the 
Prince Wjutko. Albert then conquered 
the islands of Mon and Oesel. The Order 
attacked Revai and other Danish 
possessions, liven the Courlandcrs and 
Seingalliaus on the left bank of the Dwina 
were subjugated in the lifetime of Albert. 
The Oidei icceived. alter the year 1207, 
a third ot the conquered countries for its 
maintenance. When Albert died, in 1229, 
the soveieignty ot the bishopric and the 
Order extended over the whole of Cour- 
land, Livonia, and Esthonia. 

The successes of the Livonian Order 
drew tlie attention of all the northern 
states to it. The Polish prince, Conrad of 
Masuvia and Kujavia, whose dominions 
had been cruelly raided by the pagan 

Preechiag PrUSSKln ^ a " d T W fJ c l,cin S 

to the Paten ,m ‘ rni,) by the Lithuanians, 

PrtiMiaoi tonne d a scheme of iounding 

a similar knighthood. At 
thattimeChristian, a monkof theCistercian 
monastery in Oliva, late Suffragan Bishop 
of Mainz, was preaching the Gospd to the 
Prussians. Pope Hanorius III., to whom 
he appealed for assistance, raised him to the 
Bishopric of Lithuania and recommended 
him to the Archbishop of Gnescn. On his 
return to Prussia he could not, however, 
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maintain his position. Even Conrad was 
compelled to leave his principality. In his 
straits he founded an " Order of Christ,” 
and assigned to it the territory of Dobrzyn ; 
hence also the name “ Dobrinian Order.” 
But this Order also failed to hold its own. 

Conrad . now turned to the Teutonic 
Order, which just at this time, 1225, was 
expelled from Transylvania by King 
Andreas of Hungary. The Grand Master 
Hermann of Salza accepted his offer, and 
received as territory the district of Kulm 
and the regions still to be conquered. The 
Order took all this in 1226 as a fief from 
the Emperor Frederic, and thus continued 
to make itself independent of the 
Masovian prince. 

In the year 1228 Hermann Balk, the 
first territorial master, appeared in Prussia 
with a strong force of knights under the 
banner of the Blessed Virgin. The 
heathen, who were still disunited and 
carried on the war in bands, were driven 
back step by step. Good roads were laid 
down everywhere, and castles built. Thus, 
first of all, Thorn arose, then Kulm, 
Maricnwerder and Elbing. The Pnissian 
children were taken away and sent to 
Germany to be educated. 
Order'* ° B,£ T ^ c I )a K ans offered, indeed, 
Greet Power “ obstinate resistance. But 
the German knights were 
supported by the whole of Europe, while 
the Prussians found only here and there 
some slight help from their fellow tribes- 
men in Lithuania. 

While the Teutonic Order thus grew 
stronger, the news suddenly came from 
Livonia that the Order in that country, 
being inadequately supported by the West 
and threatened by an overwhelming force 
of Livonians, Danes and Russians, was 
on the verge of being dissolved. In order 
to save the new offshoot, it was proposed 
to combine the two foundations. The 
Knights of the Sword were incorporated 
in the Teutonic Order in 1237, adopted 
its badges and dress, and henceforward 
formed a province of the Teutonic Order, 
without, however, disowning their duties 
toward the Bishop of Riga and the Prince 
of Polock. The amalgamation was ad- 
vantageous lor both parties. A powerful 
German state was now formed on the 
southern coast of the Baltic, to which the 
Lithuanians, Finns and Slavs were sub- 
ordinated: Its superiority in culture, war- 
fare, and government soon made the Order 
a menace to the Russians and the PoleSu 



LITHUANIA TO THE UNION WITH POLAND 

Knights flocked to the territory of the up in consequence of the dissensions of the 
Order from a 31 parts of Europe. Luxury princely family and with the popular 
and magnificence, with a constant round assemblies, the contending parties often 
of brilliant tournaments and banquets, called in the help of th*ii neighbours, 
were the order of the day at Marienburg, and in this way Lithuania was drawn 
the seat of the Grand Master, and in into Russian affairs. By the first half of the 
the other castles. Possibly no royal thirteenth century Lithuanian printipaU- 
court in Europe, not excepting that of the ties had arisen on Russian soil. Towards 

emperor himself, offered such pleasures and „ . _ . „ the middle of the thir- 

distractions to the knights as the court teenth century Mendog, or 

of Marienburg. This was the training Mindovc, came into prom* 

college for the young knights, who natur- incnee as rulcrof Lithuania, 

ally went there in preference to Palestine. He appears to have been the first who, as 
Every year foreign knights assembled in “ Grand Duke ” floated tlu* other petty 
the domains of the Order to take part princes as vassals But his position was 
in the campaigns. "Journeys" were made difficult. Not only did the lords of Halicz 
to Lithuania, when the lakes and morasses and Vladimir fight against him for the 
were fi won. The country was completely possession of Black Russia, but Lis kins- 
ravaged, the inhabitants were carried men pressed on him still more heavily, 
o If, and the villages burnt. The Lithu- Even the people, dissatisfied with his im- 
antans then did the same, only in larger perious policy, tui in d against him ; the 



THE CASTLE OF REVAL, THE PRINCIPAL CITY OF ESTHONIA 
The history of Reval dates back to the thirteenth century, when it was founded as a Danish town. It was sold, in 1*46, 
to the Teutonic knights by Denmark; it became Swedish in 1 50 1 , and in 1710 it was captured by Peter the Great. 


numbers, since the domains of the Order more so as the prince, although still a 
were thickly populated and studded with pagan, was not disinclined towards the 
castles. The Teutonic knights succeeded Christian religion, which was introduced 
after a time in winning a party for them- there from Russia, 
selves among the Lithuanians ; the The result was the formation of two 
wealthier and shrewder pagans were parties in Lithuania. The one repre- 
torced ultimately to acknowledge that sented the national element, and 
Christianity was better, the culture of the defended the national language, cus- 
T . _ , Order higher, and their way of toms, and religion ; the Christian, which 

T 'k t to™ hfe more pleasant. At the Was already the stronger party, inclined 
ck V ■( moment when the danger from toward Russia. At the head of the 
ris ism y ^ Teutonic Order was the latter party stood Mendog’s son Voj- 
greatest, Lithuania unexpectedly found a schclk, an enterprising character, who 
new source of strength in the surrounding was devoted to the Greek Church with the 
Russian territory. The adjoining district full 7.eal of his fiery soul. He entered a 
of Polock had severed itself earlier than convent, and his dearest wish was to end 
the other Russian principalities from the his days on Mount Athos, as many 
control of Kiev. Since there also, as sovereigns of Oriental Christendom had 
formerly in the Russia of the twelfth done. But what Mendog wished was 
century, several petty principalities sprang some relaxation in the struggle against the 
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Livonian and Teutonic Orders ; instead 
of which both parties launched him into 
i still more obstinate war with the Orders, 
and, in addition, with Russia. Red 
Russia now entered on the scene against 
Lithuania with all its forces ; a better 
understanding between it and the Teutonic 
knights had been effected. Roth sides 
fought tor the possession of Black Russia. 
It the princes of Halic/, had succeeded in 
uniting Black Russia with their possessions, 
a new power, 
with the Little 
Russians for its 
chief supporteis, 
would have been 
formed, owing 
to the internal 
dissensions of 
Lithuania and 
the disintegra- 
tion with which 
Russia w a s 
threatened troin 
the south-east 
through the Tai- 
tar ascendancy. 

But tin' wily 
Lithuanian un- 
derstood how to 
•ripple all his 
toes. He first 
prolessed li i s 
willingness t o 
accept Chiistian- 
ity. Innocent IV. 
sent linn the 
royal nown, and 
Mendog received 
it and the nte ol 
baptism at Nov- 
gorod, in 1250. 

In this wav a 
friendly undei- 
standingwas pro 
muted between 
him and the 
Livonian Order, 
the whole legion 



A PILGRIMAGE SCENE AT THE CHAPEL 
OSTRO BRAMA IN WILNA 


Bv reding to the latter 
ol Sinud. he revenged 1 
himself also on that national party which 
refused to recognise his overlordship. 

Mendog also concluded a treaty with 
the Prince of Red Russia in 1255, 
and ceded Black Russia to him as a 
fief. His son Vojschelk married a 
daughter of the prince ot the former. 
The people soon rose in Smud against the 
Livonian Order, and were willing now to 
accept Mcndog’s rule, Mendog vigorously 
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supported this movement ; the Ordei 
suffered a decisive defeat, and was com- 
pelled once more to cede all the Lithuanian 
provinces. In this way the power of the 
Grand Duke in Lithuania was strengthened. 
For although Mendog was murdered in 
12O3, others aimed at the position of 
Grand Duke. Lithuania had now, 
therefore, to face the same struggle 
for the constitution as Russia, Poland, 
and other Slavonic countries. 

The family of 
Mendog had 
made a power out 
ol Lithuania ; hut 
it was the lot of 
another Lithu- 
anian family to 
raise Lithuania 
into agreat power 
— the family, that 
is, whose repre- 
sentative, Gedv- 
min. was Grand 
Duke in 131(1. 
The st a t e of 
Lithuania li a d 
already acquired 
a quite difteient 
aspect. Its 
swanq is and lakes 
were not its only 
fortifications, hut 
the country was 
covered with 
castles and wallecl 
towns. An im- 
proved method 
of warlare had 
been learnt from 
the Germans. 
Russian culture 
permeated public 
and private life : 
the Russian lan- 
guage was the 
language of the 
Church, the court, and the nobility : 
the princely chancery used no language 
except Russian : the Lithuanian aimy 
consisted to a large extent ol 
Russian troops, and was often led bj. 
Russians. 

As a sort of Russian state, Lithuania 
was able to expand more easily 011 
Russian territory. Gedymin had several 
Russian principalities. His rule was 
actually greeted with joy in the regions 
occupied by the Tartars. 
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The Lithuanians defeated even the Olgerd was a strong and handsome man, 
dreaded Mongols, who were reckoned of fine intellect and political insight, and, 
invincible. Kiev itself oscillated now what was rare in his days, sober and ab- 
between the Lithuanian and the Tartar stemious. He understood several languages, 
ruler. Russian districts composed with and was not addicted to play. A crafty 
it the predominant part of the Lithuanian leader, he did not even inform his troops 
state, which, under Gedymin, was the first on the march to what goal he was leading 
power of Eastern Europe. Although still them. Olgerd was the representative of 
Tk* Fouadi a P a K an ’ Gedymin married the Christian party among the Russians, 
of Lithuania's Russian princesses, and His wives and children were Christians, 
f Cit * allowed them to live accord- According to Russian authorities he was a 
ing to the Christian faith and Christian himself, although the foreign 
educate their children in it. He married chroniclers assert that his corpse was 
his son Olgerd to a princess of Witebsk, his burnt on a funeral pyre; perhaps the 
second son to a princess of Volhynia; one pagan priests willed this to be so. 
daughter to Prince Symeon of Moscow, and Kejstut, an honest nature, a typical 
another to the Prince of Tver. Aldona knight in every sense, and an impetuous 
wedded Casirnir of Poland ; the fourth spirit, was deified by the people as the 
daughter, Boleslav Trojdenovicz of Maso- representative of the national paganism 
via. He sent colonists into the wide deserts, He unselfishly helped his brother to obtain 
and built towns and villages, to which he the grand-ducal power, and was his most 
gave privileges ot the German type. loyal subject, friend and guardian. Him- 

He founded VVilna, the future capital self a pagan by honest conviction, he 
of Lithuania, transferred the pagan was the last Lithuanian prince who was 
sanctuary thither in 1322 , and had buried according to heathen customs, 
the sacred fire kindled there before Both added to the greatness and fame of 
the altar of l'erkunas. At the same Lithuania. While Olgerd as Grand Duke 
time he entered into negotiations with the united Russian principalities with Lithu- 
Pope, obviously only to hold the Teutonic . _ ania, conquered Kiev itself, 
Order in check. In 1336 the Grand „ r “ and so advanced the frontiers 
Master Dietrich of Alteninirg (1335-1341) K *[°. °. o . as far south as the Tartar tribes 

once more organised a great “ journey ” * of the Black Sea and east- 

to Lithuania. The knights marched on ward beyond the Dnieper, Kejstut took 
Smud ; and Pillene, where some four over the protection of the western frontier 
thousand Lithuanians, with their wives and the war with the combined knightly 
and children, were shut in, was besieged. Orders. 

Fire decided the late ol the wooden fortress The chroniclers record many noble 
and its valiant defenders. ieatures in the liie of this great hero. 

Gedymin met his death in 1340 or 1341, Kejstut rescued by his intercession the 
at the fortress of Welona when it was commandant of a castle of the Order who 
besieged by the Germans, having been was sentenced by the Lithuanians to he 
struck by a cannon-ball ; use was therefore burnt; he also forcibly expressed his 
made of the invention of gunpowder earlier displeasure when corpses were wantonly 
than at Crecy in 134b. Following the mutilated on the battlefield. If he 
precedent of Russia, Gedymin had legal- planned an attack into the knights’ 
ised the dignity of Grand Duke, and at- country he used to announce his intention 
t ached it to the possession of Wilna. to their commanders, and he naturally 
Pana Burial .1 avnut was marked out expected similar chivalrous treatment 
for „ to be Grand Duke. His from the Order. When Covno was sud- 

ChrUtiaa Leader uther six sons— Monvid, denly attacked by the knights in 1362, he 
Narymunt.Koriat, Olgerd, lodged a protest against such conduct 

Kejstut and Lubart — divided the rest of before the far-famed Grand Master Win- 
the kingdom between them. Olgerd and rich von Kniprode (1351-1382). On one 
Kejstut stood out conspicuously among occasion, being made prisoner and brought 
them. The former obtained Lithuania to Marienburg, he was recognised and 
proper, with Krevo and the territory of secretly liberated by Alf, the servant 
Witebsk ; Kejstut, on the other hand, assigned to him, a Lithuanian by birth, 
obtained Smud, with Troki as capital, Kejstut was almost beloved by the Order 
Grodno, and Berestie in Black Russia. on account of his chivalrous spirit. Once, 
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when, after the unsuccessful siege of a had offended on some occasion. Jagiello 
castle, he was compelled to cross a river did not concern himself about the repeated 
and was nearly drowned, the marshal attacks oi the knights ; in fact, he 
Henning Schindekopf drew him out of concluded with the Oi tier a secret treaty 
the water and refused to make him which was aimed at Kejstut. 
prisoner. Kejstut, greatly annoyed, surprised 

For forty years Kejstut unwcariedly Wilna, took his nephew prisoner, and dis- 
defended Lithuania, by the people of covered the original text of the treaty with 
which he was extolled as their first national the Order. He then mounted 

hero. The Order was not able to make j:* the grand ducal throne himself, 

any conquests there in his time. In spite T **°.* E d K ave Witebsk and Krevo to 
of his support of paganism, Christianity r ** ,e “ Jagiello, and then set him 

itself continued to make greater and completely at liberty, with no other con- 
greater progress in Kejstut’s dominions, dition than that he should hang the traitor 
although there were naturally many Vojdyllo. Then a second relation, Dmitri 
martyrs. Roman Catholicism alone Koryhut, rose against Kejstut. Jagiello 
could strike no root there. Both the brought up his forces, nominally to the aid 
Dominican and Franciscan monasteiies, of Kejstut, but led them against Wilna 
which had existed in Wilna under (ledymin, and took it. The knights of the Order, 
were suspended under Olgcrd. When, who were allitd with Jagiello, soon ad- 
then, they were revived by the Boyar vanced. Troki, Kejstut’s residence, was 
Gastold, who went over to Catholicism taken and sacked. Kejstut quickly 
to please his wife, a band of pagans collected forces to save his castles. J agiello 
attacked Gastold’s house and killed seven then implored Kejstut’s son Witold, a 
monks ; the others were crucified and friend of his, to intervene, since he did not 
thrown into the river. wish to shed blood. Kejstut and Witold 

Lithuania in its victorious career was went, on the guarantee of a thiid jierson, 
bound sooner or later to come into into the camp of Jagiello, and were then 
... . , contact with Moscow and the thrown into chains. Cast into a gloomy 

Carter * * Tartars ; both, indeed, aimed dungeon at Krewo, Kejstut was found 
of*Vict at same goal— the union of strangled there on the fifth day, in 1382. 
0 * c ory Russia in their hands. If His body was burnt according to pagan 
Olgerd beat the Tartars, his success could rites. 

find only a joyful response in the hearts Witold, who had made good his escape, 
of the Russians. It was therefore easy went to Masovia and thence to the terri- 
for him to subjugate one Russian district tory of the Order. Baptised according to 
after another. There was no funda- Catholic rites, he took the name of his 
mental distinction between Russia and sponsor, Wigand, commander of Ragnit, 
Lithuania under Olgeid’s regime. Only 1383. The Order, to which Witold- 
in Moscow existed any dangerous rival Wigand promised to cede Saimaiten, 
to the Lithuanian princes. Olgerd was north of the river Memel, in the event of 
able to postpone the decisive blow, his having no issue, welcomed the new ally. 
He died, however, in 1377. But in the latter the old, and therefore 

After Olgerd, Kejstut, as the senior of more intense, hatred for the Teutonic 
the family, ought to have mounted the knights quickly overpowered his momen- 
grand ducal throne ; but in accordance tary thirst for vengeance. He had barely 
with a wish of his brother, he renounced his concluded the treaty with the Order when 
claim in favour of his nephew Jagiello. u . . he sought and obtained a recon- 

The latter was of a different disposition "' on °. filiation with Jagiello. The 

from his father, Olgerd. He dragged on ^ 'po/and most salient leaturc of Witold’s 
a dull existence without lofty aspirations. * character was a pronounced 

Contrary to precedent, Jagiello allied him- sympathy with Lithuania. It he could not 
self with the Tartars, nominally in order to reach the desired goal by the straight road, 
confront Moscow with their help. He he did not, on occasion, hesitate at dubious 
then, by an equally gross breach with the methods. Here, however, the separate 
traditions of his house, made secret over- history of Lithuania closes. In 1386 
tures to the Teutonic Order. He was J agiello was baptised, and wedded Hedwig 
assisted in this by one of his crown of Poland. The union of the crowns 
councillors named Vojdyllo, whom Kejstut merges Lithuania into Poland. 
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UNION OF LITHUANIA WITH POLAND 

STAGES IN THE NATION’S DEVELOPMENT 


W HEN King Lewis 1 . oi Hungary and 
Poland died at Tyrnau, on September 
nth, 1382, according to the tenor of the 
treaty of Kashau, concluded in 1374, one 
of his daughters was to obtain the Polish 
crown. He had three daughters — Catha- 
rine, Maria, and Hedwig. Catharine was 
originally intended for Poland, Maria was 
wedded to Sigismund, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, and Hedwig was betrothed 
to Duke William of Austria. When C atlia- 
line had predeceased her father, the Polish 
succession was proposed for Maria. But 
this was hardly acceptable lor Poland. 
Since Poland had been greatly neglected by 
Lewis, it wished to acknowledge only that 
one of his dauglxteis who would pledge 
herself to reside with her husband in the 
country. Sigismund, the prospective king 
oi Hungary, could not possibly consent to 
such an arrangement. Casimir the Great had 
n j-j . wished first to strengthen 

for"ke his country economically, 

D .. . _ in order to be able to show 

PoI,.h Crown a b(Mer liont against lh( , 

Teutonic Order— the most dangerous of 
Poland’s foes, since it was supported by 
all Western Europe ; with this object he 
had concluded a series of treaties with his 
neighbours. When he concluded the suc- 
cession treaty with his nephew Lewis oi 
Hungary, the latter had to give a pledge 
that he would reconquer the lost provinces 
of Poland with his own forces. From 
whom ? Obviously only from the Order. 
But Lewis had procrastinated ; the Polish 
atmosphere did not please him. The 
Order thus increased, and with it the 
German element. As a result of this, the 
national feeling and the hatred of the 
Geimans grew so strong, both in Poland 
and Lithuania, that any candidate would 
have been more acceptable to the Poles 
and Lithuanians than the Margrave of 
Brandenburg. The Polish statesmen were 
aware that if Sigismund obtained the 
crown of PolSnd this would involve the 


loss ol its independence. When, even in 
tlie liietime ol his lather-in-law, he had 
come to Poland at the head of a small 
army in ordci to receive homage, his 
entry into Cracow was barred ; only the 
towns, wheie the German element pre- 
dominated, received him cordially. Sigis- 
_. . , mund was romnolled, there- 

Thw’.'rtea tore ’ to leave r ° 1,nrt without 
p having achieved his purpose. * 

|lo,e And so the matter rested, since 
he could not obtain any firm footing at 
first even in Hungary. 

The Polish throne was ilius once more 
regai ded as vacant. Prince Ziemko of 
Masovia soon came forwaid, supported 
by a large party and the Archbishop Bod- 
zanta of Gnesen, who actually proclaimed 
him king when the envoys ol the queen 
mother Elizabeth— who died in 1387- — 
appeared, with the declaration that Hed- 
wig, who was born in p’/x), and who 
w r as destined for the Polish throne, 
would soon come to Cracow for corona- 
tion. But after vainly waiting a long 
time for Hedwig. the Poles began to 
lose patience. The matter was not so 
simple. In the first place, the queen 
widow was herself in danger. Next, Hed- 
wig, although just thirteen years old, was 
betrothed to William of Austria, whom the 
Poles could never accept, and who would 
not consent to give up Hedwig. Only after 
a declaration that the claims of Hedwig 
on the Polish crown would he regarded as 
waived if she did not appear within two 
. _ . months in Poland, d d Elizabeth 

lr 0 resolve to send her daughter 
»k. to Poland. Hedwig, now a child 

of barely fifteen years, came to 
Cracow at the beginning of October, 1384,' 
accompanied by the Archbishop of Gran 
and the Bishop of Csanad, and was crowned 
on October 15th. The first important step 
taken by the Polish statesmen had suc- 
ceeded. The question now remained to find 
a suitable husband for the young queen. 
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National and religious considerations Jagiello. No decision could be made 
led the Poles to Lithuania. Poland as without consulting Hedwig’s mother ; 
well as Lithuania fought against the and messengers were, therefore, sent to 
Teutonic Order as their common and Elizabeth. The dislike felt by the Mag- 
deadly enemy. Only by combined efforts yars for Sigismund and William caused a 
could they hope to crush it. At the same decision in favour of Jagiello. It was 
time the thought of a union was not new. certainly withdrawn again, and William 
Vladislav Lokietok, when pressed hard himself appeared in Cracow, where 
• by the Knights, had married romantic love passages took place between 
' th*Qr' * 11S son Casimir to Aldona, a him and the young queen. But any 
of German* daughter of Gedymin. The opposition was wrecked on the firmness 
ermant j ( j ea f] len st j]j p rcV ailed that of the Polish grandees, 
even single-handed they were a match for On February 12th, 1386, Jagiello made 
the Germans. But Lithuania was now his entry into Cracow after he had ac- 
torn by party feuds. New and stronger cepted all the conditions proposed. He 
German castles arose on its soil and gripped promised to throw himself into the 
it with iron arms. Another circumstance bosom of the Calholic Church with all 
also favoured the rapprochement. Lithu- his still unbaptised brothers and relations, 
ania had been zealously addicted to all the nobles, and all the inhabitants 
paganism, but the number of the Christians of his country, rich or poor, and to 
now increased continually. Kejstut, the devote his treasures to the use of both 
last pagan on the throne, was now dead, kingdoms. Further, he promised to pay 
Lithuania was thus, liom political and Duke William of Austria the forfeit of 
religious reasons, upc for a union with 200,000 gulden, which was entailed by 
Poland, and it is easy for two nations to the. repudiation of the marriage contract, 
form a sincere alliance when a great danger to make good at his own cost all the en- 
threatens both. croachments and curtailments to which 

We do not know from which side the the Polish Empire had been subjected, to 
suggestion came. But since the prospect . release all Polish prisoners of 

of missionary woik 011 a large scale in o both sexes, and to unite for 

Lithuania and the whole East was thus £|»rria* „ ever his Lithuanian and Rus- 
opened up to the Catholic Church of * r " * * sian dominions with the Polish 
Poland, and since Kmita, the provincial crown. Everything now depended on 
of the Franciscan Order, was a trusted Hedwig. It was plainly put to her that she 
triend oi Jagiello, we may suppose that would not only serve her own country, but 
apart from the nobility of Little Poland, would perform a meritorious action in the 
who turned the scale and zealously advo- sight of God, if a whole region was won for 
rated the union of the two states — the Christianity through her instrumentality. 
Franciscans chiefly prepared the ground Besides this, the news fiom Hungary must 
in Lithuania. The view that paganism have forced Hedwig to come to a deter- 
could nowhere be tolerated was then very mination, where the royal power was 
strong in Europe ; the Order owed to it grievously imperilled, and her mother’s 
the friendship of Western Europe. But life in danger. On February 15th, Jagiello 
if this pretext, which lurnished its chief was baptised, together with those of his 
source of strength in the struggle against brothers and kinsmen who were present. 
Lithuania, were to be cut away, Lithuania The office of sponsor, which had been 
must inevitably accept Christianity. Then declined by the Grand Master Conrad of 
The wooin OI1 ty cou| d the power of the Rotenstein (1382-1390), fell to Vladislav 
of Poland's* K° man Church, which was of Oppcln. whence Jagiello received in 
Yo Queen still the decisive force in baptism the name of Vladislav II. 

Europe, be made useful. The Then followed the marriage and the 
fact that Jagiello with his whole people coronation, on March 4th, 1386. After that, 
resolved to accept Christianity shows Wigand, the king’s brother, married the 
that, in spite of his low moral char- daughter of Vladislav of Oppcln, Prince 
acter, he was a far-sighted statesman, Janusz of Ratibor married Helene, niece 
with a clear notion of diplomacy. of the king, and Prince Ziemko of Masovia 

In the early days of the year 1385 a the king’s sister, Alexandra. Vladislav 
Lithuanian embassy to Cracow formally II., Jagiello of Lithuania, was not at first 
asked Hedwig’s hand for their prince hereditary monarch of Poland, but merely 
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prince consort and regent ot the empire. 
The name of his dynasty is perhaps more 
familiar in the form Jagellon. 

There is no more important event m 
the history of the Polish people, with the 
exception of the conversion to Christianity, 
than the union of Lithuania with Poland, 
which was completed in the year 138b. 
It gave a quite different aspect to the 
Eastern question, and completely changed 
the course of 
history. Poland, 
itself too small 
to play any part 
in the midst of 
powerful neigh- 
bor' had first 
leaned upon 
Hungary. But 
that policy had 
not proved to 
her advantage ; 

Polish interests, 
especially as 
against the 
Order, had been 
neglected, where- 
as Poland and 
Lithuania had 
now hardly any- 
thing more to 
feai fiomtheTeu- 
tonic Knights. 

Indeed, the 
Order, when deal- 
ing with a Chris- 
tianised Lithu- 
ania, lost its 
i a i s o n d'e t r e. 
boon not merely 
the emperoi, 
but the Pope 
declared publicly 
that tnc Order 
had now fulfilled 
its task. Later 
Popes forbade 
the expeditions 
among the heathen and any injuiy to 
Lithuania ; a century had hardly elapsed 
after the baptism of Jagiello when it was 
proposed that the Knights should be 
transplanted to Podolia, and be employed 
in the war against the Turks and Tartars. 
Besides this, the position of Poland in 
the new treaty with Lithuania was far 
more favourable than had been the case 
in the treaty with Hungary. Poland, as a 
result of these changes, now stood higher 


in every respect than Lithuania Further, 
Jagiello, a thoroughly selfish character, 
had, in return for thi uown of Poland, 
formally given up his country to the Poles. 
Poland was the recipient, Lithuania the 
donor, if we disregard the free constitu- 
tion, the new religion, and the culture 
which the Poles had to give to the 
Lithuanians. Henceforward the will of 
the Polish king was all important in 
Lithuania, or 
rather, since he 
himself was of 
little conse- 
quence, the will 
of the Polish 
nobles and the 
Catholic priest- 
hood. Lithuania, 
thiee times as 
laige as Poland, 
sank into an 
appanage of the 
Polish crown. 
Hitherto there 
had been m 
Eastern Europe 
three political 
centres, Poland, 
Lithuania, and 
Russia, not to 
speak of the Tar- 
tars, but now the 
hugest of them, 
Lithuania, sud- 
denly ceased to 
exist. Hencefor- 
ward only Poland 
and Russia con- 
fronted each 
other, and the 
time was ap- 
proaching when 
the question 
would be decided 
which of the two 
was to dominate 
Eastern Europe. 

When the first frosts came in the winter 
of 1380-1387. Jagiello, accompanied by 
princes and grandees, and by numerous 
priests and Franciscan monks as spiritual 
leaders of the undertaking, marched to his 
home in order, according to his promise, 
to baptise his subjects. At the beginning 
of January, 1387, when the ice built firm 
bridges everywhere in that country of 
rivers, lakes, and marshes, the Polish 
mission appeared at Wilna. It was just 
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VLADISLAV III. THE BOY KING OF HUNGARY & POLAND 
Brief, but stirring, was the reign of this youthful monarch. He was 
barely fifteen years of age wh*n, in 1440, a Hungarian embassy 
arriving in Poland, offered him the throne of his late father, Vladislav 
II. Fighting agairst the Turks, the young king fell at Varna in 1444. 
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after the long autumn festivities, a time 
when the supplies of the Lithuanians 
liegan to fail. The missionaries, however, 
brought a quantity of corn, new white 
linen robes, and other presents for those 
about to lie baptised, and appeared in 
state just as Otto, the apostle of Pomerania, 
had formerly done. The will of the prince 
_ _ had still more weight in Lithu- 

ih« o»w» anja B( , sides thls Vladislav 

f! * _ Jagiello. in order to win over 

* w r * the nobles, eonlerred on all 
Catholic Boyars, as from February 20th. 
1387, the “ Polish right ” — that is, all the 
lilierties which the Polish nobilitypossessed. 

This was the first (barter of Lithuania. 
Concurrently, the Catholic Church was 
organised by the creation and splendid 
endowment of a bishopric at Wilna, with 
seven parish churches at Miednicki, Mes- 
zagole, Wilkomierz, Krevo. Niomerezyn, 
Hajnovo, and Obolcza. The first bishop 
was the Franciscan Vasylo, a Pole, 
formerly confessor of Queen Elizabeth, 
and then Bishop of Sereth. The wooden 
image of the god Perkunas stood on the 
highest summit of the town of Wilna. 
The flames of the unapproachable Znic/ 
still darted forth on the oak-planted square 
as the missionary procession came up the 
hill, singing holy songs. The sacred oaks 
were felled, the “ eternal " fire was 
quenched. A thundering Te Deum an- 
nounced to the people the dawn oi a new 
era. Not a hand was raised to protect the 
old gods. Men and women were then led 
to the river, and whole companies received 
a Christian name — one to each batch. 
Distinguished Boyars had the honour 
of separate baptism. 

The same ceremony was performed in 
the surrounding country. The numlier oi 
those who were then baptised is put at 
30,000. By the end oi July, 1387, 
Jagiello was again in Cracow, and in- 
formed the Pope that Lithuania was 
converted. “ Among all kings ot the world 
thou, dear son, boldest the first 
place in our heart,” answered 


Lithuania 

Adopts 


Urban VI., whose sternness 


r s iani y c;lusod the great schism. 

But when he further said, “ Rejoice, 
my son, that thou hast been found again 
like a hidden treasure and hast escaped 
destruction,” these words, transferred to 
the political world, aptly represented the 
true state of affairs. Even in Germany 
there was a prophecy that all states would 
disappear except Poland and Lithuania. 
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Various petty states of Eastern Europe 
now sought support from the newly 
created empire of Poland-Lithuania ; Hun- 
gary, for example, was just then crippled 
by internal disturbances. Soon after the 
coronation the petty princes of North 
Russia, mostly vassals of Lithuania, began 
to do homage to the now powerful Grand 
Duke. While Vladislav Jagiello still re- 
mained in Lithuania, Hedwig personally 
received the homage of Red Russia, which, 
since the times of Casimir the Great, 
belonged half to the Hungarian, half to 
the Polish crown, but had received from 
Lewis the Great a Magyai Starost -General. 
In Lemberg the brothers Peter and Roman 
who, as voivodes of Moldavia, were, 
projierly speaking. Hungarian vassals, did 
homage to the Lithuanian ; the Metro- 
politan Cy] nian of Kiev lead out the 
formula of the oath according to the 
orthodox rites. In the year 131)0, a second 
Hungarian vassal, Prince Mircea the Elder 
of Wallachia, did homage. In the course 
of the next years the voivodes of Bessarabia 
and -Transylvania did the same, and iheir 
successors renewed this oath. In the north 
thefearoi theGerman-Livonian 
e . *" Order and of Moscow, in the 

J 2 T' south the fear of the Turks, 

1 drove those small princes to 

seek refuge under the great ruler. The 
sphere ot the influence ol Poland- 
Lithuania expanded now from sea to sea. 

Meanwhile, the Teutonic Older had 
acquired more and more territory by 
purchase and treaty. It roused up opposi- 
tion against Vladislav Jagiello at Rome 
and at every European court. The situa- 
tion became especially grave, since in 
every negotiation it constantly invoked 
the intervention of the empire, and 
required actual obedience lrom Lithuanian 
princes. Vladislav of Oppeln submitted 
to the Grand Master of Wallenrod himself 
(1391-1393) a scheme for the partition of 
Poland. Poland-Lithuania was, however, 
not free lrom blame. In dire straits 
treaties were made with the Knights, and 
some territory was actually ceded ; but 
there was bitter feeling against every 
arbitrator who assigned the land in 
question to the Germans. There was no 
lupture to be feared in the lifetime of 
Hedwig, whose father, Lewis, had been a 
patron of the Order. But after her death, 
in 1399, the decision could not long be 
postponed. Witold, JagieJlo^s cousin, was 
especially eager for war. 
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In the year 1410, Germany had three 
kings or emperors, Wenzel, Jost, and 
Sigismund, and would therefore bring no 
help to the Order. Lithuania enlisted 
Bohemian mercenaries and secured the aid 
of the Tartars. Witold incited the 
Samaiten country to revolt, although he 
had previously given 150 hostages to the 
Order. There was nothing left for these 
poor wretches except to hang themselves 
on the doors of their prisons. The 
Russian vassals of Lithuania marched 
also to their assistance. Nevertheless, the 
operations were by no means easy. 



ARMED POLISH NOBLEMAN AND A “ 


and Zbignew Olesnicki, later Bishop of 
Cracow and first statesman ot Poland, 
took part in the battle Contemporaries 
probably realised the far- teaching effects 
of this event moie than the writers of 
the present day; John Dlugosz, soon after 
1457, urged that the spoils should be 
kept for ever in the Church, and that 
the anniversary should be commemorated 
in peipetuity. 

The Order, it is true, tiled its fortune 
repeatedly alterwards. but always with- 
out success. It Vladislav II. Jagiello 
had been a true soldiei lie could easily have 



” OF THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Teutonic Oidei . then the only power 
m Europe winch could mobilise its loices 
in a fortnight, had splendid artillery, excel- 
lent cavalry, and a large body ol merco- 
naiies at its disposal. In culture it stood 
on a distinctly higher level than Poland. 

The Grand Master Ulrich von J ungmgen 
anticipated Poland with a declaration of 
war. The first engagement took place in 
the territory of the Older at Griinwald 
and Tannenberg, on July 15th, 1410 ; the 
army of the Order was annihilated. The 
Polish army for the first timt sang the 
Te Dcum in the Polish language. The 
chief credit of the victory belongs to Witold. 
Dlugosz, father*of the celebrated historian, 
H 


made himsell master of Marienbuig, lor 
treachery was rite. Man\ of the Knights 
collected theii money and goods and fled 
to German v. The writer who completed 
the “ Chronicle of the Land of Prussia,” 
which had been commenced by Johann 
von Posilge, an official of Riesenbuig, 
deceased in 1405, laments the fact. In 
spite of the comparatively favourable 
treaty of Thorn on February 1st, 1411, 
the fall of the Teutonic Order was inevit- 
able. The Electoral College recommended 
the protection of the Order to the 
Emperor Sigismund, and Charles VI. of 
France issued a warning to Poland; but 
such steps were of little avail. 
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With the collapse of the power of house of Wettin, since her daughter the 
the Order, the influence of Germany, Margaretha, who died in i486, was married 
both national and political on Eastern to the elector Frederic II. the Clement. 
Europe was broken. The empire lost The Emperor Sigismund himself, who 
its magic charm there, while Poland even before Tannenberg had invaded the 
became a great European power ; the Cracovian territory, concluded a truce 
Hussite movement, for example, became with Poland, and from November 8th, 
possible only after 1410. The Slavonic 1412, pledged the thirteen towns of the 
a a r spirit grew so strong that even Zips district to Vladislav Jagiello. In 
In” llectu°l German culture could not hold fact, just when the Hussite movement 
n « «c uni j ts ()Wn The effect of the was at its height, embassies appeared 
r ***** year 1386, enhanced by the several times in Cracow to offer the crown 
year 1410, thus signifies an important of Bohemia also to the Polish king, 
crisis for the Western and Northern Slavs, But this scheme, like the further pro- 
whose subjugation would certainly other- gress of Poland, was wrecked on the per- 
wise have been accomplished, as well as a sonality of the king. Vladislav II. Jagiello, 
revival of the Slavonic movement. uneducated and sensual, without energy 

Vladislav II. Jagiello and Hedwig had and deficient in military ability, was not 
done great services in raising the level of the man who might have served a great 
Polish civilisation. Hedwig first endowed empire, burdened with a difficult constitu- 
a college at the University ol Prague for tion in critical times, although from his 
such Lithuanians as studied theology position as Grand Duke of Lithuania he 
there, and then obtained permission from was invaluable as a visible sign of the 
Pope Boniface IX. to found a theological union, and was clever enough to adapt 
faculty in Cracow. Finally she left her himself to the new situation. He was, 
fortune to the University of Cracow, so besides, too indifferent in most matters, 
that in the year 1400 it was able to leave His nobles, especially the bishops, man- 
the hamlet of Bavol. near Cracow', and aged everything. Nevertheless, 

settle in its owm buildings 111 the city. “ ** * v *' a certain progress is observable 
The king himself and the highest officials EfremiMl*" 1 in him if we picture to ourselves 
registeied their names as the first among m,B how he once had governed 
200 students. Peter Wysz began with despotically as a pagan ; while he now had 
lectures in the presence of the king. After to rule a Catholic people within almost 
1410 it was possible to equip the university constitutional limits. Transplanted to 
still better, and it soon flourished, another soil, his disposition underwent a 
Nicholas Copernicus studied theology, change ; from a rude barbarian he be- 
medicinc. mathematics and astronomy came a soft-hearted and absolutely effemi- 
there in 1491. Schools were provided, natc character. He towered above the 
churches built, art studied. pi inces of Moscow, for example, in culture. 

The Pomeranian duke Bogulslav, tor- Illuminated by the glory of a great victory, 
merly an ally of the Order, now did and as the suzerain of many princes, he 
homage to the Polish king. Duke Ernest loved to appear in magnificent state, 
the Iron of Styria, Carinthia and Car- like his brother-in-law Sigismund, for 
niola, a brother of that William who met whom he always showed a certain weak- 
with such humiliating treatment in 1 385, ness. He rode with a suite of 100 knights 
went to Cracow in 1412, concluded a defen- and an escort of 6,000 or 8,000 horse, 
sive and offensive alliance w'ith Poland, He was so generous that the story ran 
Tk Be* ttful ant * marr * e( l a niece of < he in the territory of the Order that he had 
Aaeettreee of ^ U1 R' the daughter of won the Polish crown by bribery, and 
the Hepebvrn °* Masovia. Cim- his successors completely squandered the 

burgis. or Cecilia, who crown lands. Vladislav Jagiello was 
created a sensation by her physical four times married. After the death of 
strength, her beauty, and her “large lips.” Hedwig in 1399 he married the daughter 
She became in 1415 the mother of Emperor of the Count of Cilli, a granddaughter of 
Frederic III., and thus — after the here- Casimir the Great and sister of that 
ditary Countess Johanna von Pfirdt. who Barbara who, having married, as her 
died in 1351— the second great ancestress second husband, Sigismund in 1408, died 
of the house Of Hapsburg ; at the same as empress widow in 1451 ; next, Eliza- 
timc she attained a similarly high dignity in beth Granovska ; and, finally, in 1422, he 
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espoused, through the mediation of Witold, After the Emperor Frederic III. in 1453 
the Russian princess Sofie Olfzanska had issued the command that the league 

of Kiev, who died in 1461. He died on was to be dissolved, the latter resolved to 

May 31st, 1434, at Grodek, having almost submit to the Polish king, Casimir IV. 

attained the age of eighty-six years. Andreas. In February, 1454, twelve mem- 

His successors, called after him J ag- bers of the league appeared in Cracow and 
ellons, ruled in Poland until 1572 as elec- offered the Polish king the possession ol 
tive, not hereditary, kings. In the fifteenth Prussia. Cardinal Olesnicki tried to dis- 
century Poland reached the highest point suade him. But Casimir 

in her political history, while in the six- . ‘ K,n .* n accepted it without hesi- 

teenth her civilisation was at its zenith. “ tation, and immediately 

Some years after the death ot Vladislav 0 ru ““ nominated the spokesman 

II. Jagiello, who had left two sons, Vladi- of the Knights ol the Lizard, Hans von 
slav (III.) and Casimir* IV. (Andreas), a Baisen, to be governor, awarded to the 
Hungarian embassy appeared in Poland Prussian estates the rights of salvage, etc., 
in 1440, which offered the crown of St. and freed the towns from the harbour dues 
Stefan to Vladislav III., a boy of baiely known as poundage. The Order, defeated 
fifteen years. Fear of the Turks had and actually driven out of Marienburg, was 
caused this recourse to powcrlul Poland, forced to accept on October 19th, 1466, 
This time not merely the notables of the the unpalatable second treaty of Thorn, 
national party, but also the bishops, even The whole of Westein Prussia, with 
Olesnicki oi Cracow, the all-powerful Marienburg, Thorn, Danzig, Efbing, and 
leader of Polish policy, counselled accep- Kuhn, fell to Poland, and Ludwig von 
Vance of the offer. It was worth the Ehrhchshausen ( 1449- 14U)) was compelled 
struggle against the unbelievers. Poland to take the oath of fealty to the King 
also had interests in the south. This led, of Poland for East Prussia. Every Grand 
therefore, to the first war against the Otto- Master, six months after election, was to 
mans. The young king fell swear the oath of loyalty to the king for 
F°n B *F' at Varna on November 10th, himself and his followers. The Master was 
tk Ou * ' ng J 444 - The Hungarians had, to recognise no superior — Poland excepted 
c omua j( j s true, chosen Matthias -but the Pope, and to conclude no alliances 
Corvinus king in 1458, and the Bohemians, or treaties without the sanction of the 
George of Podiebrad. But after the king. Prussia and Poland were to remain 
death ot the two, the Bohemians first, united for ever. Immediately aiterwards 
and then the Hungarians, by the choice “ suitable persons ” from the subjects of 
ot Vladimir (II.), a son of Casimir, tell the Polish kingdom were added to the 
back upon the house of the Jagellons. Prussian houses of the Teutonic Order, on 
This family retained the crowns of Poland, condition that they should not compose 
Hungary, and Bohemia until 1526, when more than half the members of the Order, 
Lewis, son of Vladislav II., fell as the but should be also eligible to half its 
last ot the Bohemian-Hungarian branch offices. The Grand Master further could 
at Mohacs. not be deprived of his office without 

More important lor the Polish Empire the king’s knowledge. A long chapter 
than the acquisition ot the crowns of in Polish history was thus closed. “ With 
Bohemia and Hungary was the victorious reluctance I saw,” said Dlugosz, “ how 
advance to the Baltic. The Teutonic Polish territory hitherto was divided 
Knights had often tried after 14x0 to among different nations, and I count my- 
retrieve their losses. Poland was com- _ , ., self and my contemporaries 

pelled to wage a tedious war against them ° * .. happy in having been 

during the years 1420-1430; the cam- w * _ err ‘ y allowed to live to see this 

paign flagged greatly. But the dissolution on ,c territory won back again.” 

of the Order could not be staved off. The Poland thus obtained a large town popula- 

estates of the country, dissatisfied with tion, of which she had long and deeply felt 
the rule of the Knights, took up a hostile the want. The possession of the mouth of 
attitude; the “ Lizard League ” founded the Vistula and a firm foothold on the Baltic 
in 1397, an d the Prussian League of Sea was of inestimable value to Poland, 
1440, were openly and secretly aimed although she did not make full use of it 
against the Order. Men once more took for the development of* her trade, or 
courage and ‘tried to effect a- rupture, succeed in making the townsfolk Polish. 
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THE NEW DOMINION OF POLAND 

LITHUANIA’S PLACE IN THE DUAL MONARCHY 


1 V 40 KE important for Poland than its The cousin brought his Russian lyide 

^ foreign relations was the internal de- home in the face ot the express prohibition 

velopment— that is, the development of I he ol the king. 

constitution in the young dual monarchy An alliance of Lithuania with Moscow 
and the other relations between Poland influenced lor the first time Polish and 

and Lithuania. The chief task was to Lithuanian relations. The distinction 

secure for all future time the union which _ between the Roman and the 

had early been accompanied by such great c eme * ■ Greek faith became the more 
successes. The solution of this and many ^ e . r> noticeable, since Lithuania 
other problems devolved upon Poland. g * e definitely inclined toward the 

There could be no doubt as to the hum- side of the latter. Witold wished to 

dation on which the constitution was to take the opportunity of his marriage to 

be based. The Catholic religion was sui pi iso Wilna. Jagiello, who suspected 

certainly the standard by which all even his brother, who belonged to the 

reforms must be tested. This fundamental Greek faith, thought it best to win over 

idea had already been expiessed m tin* Witold to his plans. The latter happened 

document ot February 20th. 1387. in which to be in the territory ol the Older when 

the Polish rights weie only granted to Bishop Henry ot Plock came to him on a 

Catholic Lithuanians; a special article seciet mission hum Jagiello. Witold 

went so far as to assert that any man who accepted the otfer. effected a lec mediation 

The Place ^ ^e Catholic faith should with Jagiello and Hedwig at Ostrov in 

* 1.*“ ipso facto lose all privileges. In Volhynia. and mvived the grand ducal 

? a s^te or ^ cr that the Church might title, while Skirgcllo was sent to Kiev. 

grow in the future, marriage Fiom that day Witold remained so loyal, 

between the Roman Catholic Lithuanians to the Catholic Church at least, that Pope 

and members ol the Greek Orthodox John XXIII. contcrrcd on him later the 

laith was forbidden; if, however, the title of “ Vk ar ot the Church.” 

parties had secretly married, the Greek The case was different with his loyalty 
party was to tie compelled to accept to the Polish crown. The subordinate 

conversion. The non-Catholic population position which his native land now took 

was excluded, therctorc, from all privileges. as regards Poland, and perhaps also the 

But this policy of depressing the non- slight inflicted upon the Orthodox Church, 

Catholic population, intelligible and wise in which he was brought up, must have' 

as it was in itselt, provoked bitterness in “hagrined a typical Lithuanian like Witold, 

the Lithuanian and Russian districts and The great campaign which he prepared 

commotions in the adjoining states. When against the Tartars throws a peculiar light 

Jagiello was in Cracow in 1386 he had, in on his political plans. He fed himself with 

order to secure Lithuania, transferred the _ . the thought ol bringing the 

grand ducal office to his brother Skirgcllo. A^fnit amp * ,gn Russian principalitiesundor 
One danger threatened, however '. his the R Tart&r» his supremacy in order 

cousin Witold, who had only obtained a finally to make even Poland 

Grodno, seemed eminently dissatisfied dependent on Lithuania. But if he 

witn the new turn of events. He entered wished to subjugate Moscow, which was 

into secret connections not only with the then growing, the Tartar power must first 

Order, but also with the Grand Duke be crushed. He was defeated, however, 

Vassilij Dmitrijevitch of Moscow, and was on the Vorskla in 1399. His hopes, so far 

a suitor for tfye hand of his sister Sophia, as they had travelled in* that direction, 
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were buried in that reverse. The battle already dubbed several of his men as 
on the Vorskla was therefore momentous knights ; but now a creation of knights 
not only for Poland and Lithuania, on a large scale was planned, 
but also for all Eastern Europe. Above The Polish and Lithuanian nobles 
all, it placed Lithuania in a lower hurried in crowds to Horodlo on the 
position towards Poland. The depressed Bug (1413). Each Polish clan adopted 
Witold now resolved to tighten the bond a Catholic Lithuanian Boyar, who then 
with Poland, and hurried to the king at received the family name, the arms, and 
Cracow. Now for the first time all rights of the members of that 
® “ ““ the amalgamation of the two Polish family ; thus, for example, the 
. * t countries was seriously carried palatine of Wilna, Monvid, became a 

“ * out. At the beginning of member of the Leliva family, and bore the 

1401 Witold assembled his Boyars and same arms as Jasko of Tarnow. Witold 
Russian vassal princes at Wilna ; they all himself named forty-seven Boyars as the 
pledged themselves to help Poland with most worthy. Thl personal union of 1386 
all their forces and take measures that, if and the constitutional union of 1401 were 
Witold died, the whole dominions, in- thus followed by the inauguration of 
herited and acquired, might devolve on brotherhood between the two nations. 
Vladislav Jagiello. All earlier enactments were renewed, and 

Witold renewed his oath of homage, the preliminaries of the impending cor- 
and the other princes followed his poration of Lithuania were so far arranged 
lead ; Svidrigello alone appended, as that it was resolved to undertake for 
the chronicler of the Order relates, administrative purposes a new partition 
“an illegal seal” to the document in ol the Lithuanian territory on the Polish 
order to testify to his reluctance. Jm- model. 

mediately afterwards the Polish digni- Vladislav II. Jagiello on this occasion 
taries held an assembly on their side at increased the fundamental privileges of 
Radom on Match nth, and equally gave the nobility by an enactment of great 
the promise that they would support _ importance lor the future. 
Lithuania, and after the death of Vladislav e ““ Henceforward all nobles oi 
Jagiello would not elect a king without Poland and Lithuania were to 

Witold's knowledge. 11 a personal union i iave the right, whenever it was 

was concluded in 1 38b, a constitutional necessary, ol holding meetings and parlia- 
union of the two kingdoms was now ments. for the benefit of the realm with 
effected. The advantage lay with Poland ; the sanction of the king, at Lublin, Parczov, 
Lithuania was to be independent only or some other suitable place. By this 
during the lifetime of Witold, and would enactment the Polish 1 avliament, as it is 
then be incorporated with the crown of styled in the charter, was legally recognised. 
Poland. and the chief power in the state was placed 

When the common danger threatening in the hands of the nobility. While this 
from the Teutonic Order had been dis- new parliamentary constitution implied for 
polled after the great victory of 1410, it Poland an enlargement of existing rights, 
seemed as if the union would break up, it was something quite new for Lithuania, 
for Witold believed that he was strong which had hitherto tx-en governed by an 
enough single-handed. Since the Polish absolute monarch. 

statesmen had at times almost spared the The Lithuanians, in return for their 
Order, they might nearly be suspected of adoption of the Catholic religion and the 
C»th licitm * lav,n f> intentionally wished to surrender of political independence, re- 
tkc Reli'ioo k ce P the necessity of an alii- ceived the same liberties and the same con- 
of— ranee with Poland continually stitution as the Poles, whose arms they 
0 n before the eyes of the Lith- were permitted to bear as brothers. Their 
uanians. Witold for his part valued political loss was compensated by their 
Western civilisation too highly not to newly acquired influence on the general 
form a true estimate of its blessings. But affairs of the empire. The two other 
if he wished to raise his country to the achievements of the Lithuanians, at any 
plane of a European state, it was essential rate, proved illusive. The greatest cor- 
to make his people Catholics. Catholicism ruption ' then prevailed in the Roman 
had yet another charm for him — it was Catholic Church ; the Hussite and the 
the religion of chivalry. Witold had Protestant movements soon disturbed it. 
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Nevertheless, Christianity had not yet prosecution o( this plan. It was essential 
lost all its strength. Rut chivalry was that the Russo-Lithuan'ian district with 
waning ; it had already become unten- Kiev should, in Church matters, be 
able on military, economic, and social made independent of the Metropolitan 
grounds, and from the advance of civilisa- at Moscow. In the same year that 
tion. Lithuania had only just laboriously Huss was burnt at the stake at Con- 
introduced what Western Europe had stance (1415), Witold convened a synod 
already begun to discard. On the other of the Russo - Lithuanian clergy at 
Contend! i ,an d> the constitution of Ho- Novohorodok in Lithuania, and pro- 
Relii *ion» ng rodlo is of first-class import- claimed the independence of the Russo- 
in Poland aure from the standpoint of Lithuanian Church with Kiev as its 
civilisation and history gener- centre. Gregor Camblak, raised to be 
ally. Its most prominent characteristic Metropolitan of Kiev, went in 1418 with 
is the accentuation of Catholicity. The eighteen suffragan bishops to Constance, 
Polish statesmen tried to solve their at the command of the Grand Duke, in 
main constitutional problem by the order to conclude there the union with the 

example of Western Europe. Did they Roman Church. On account of the 

succeed ? I he constitutions of the West dissensions in the bosom of the Roman 
were equally based on a Catholic founda- Church the negotiations fell through, 
tion ; but their success was not menaced Rut the idea ot union remained. Thus, 
by the existence ol a non-Catbolie element. the union concluded at Florence in the 
Poland, on the contrary, had two strong reign of Vladislav III. is, properly speak- 
religious parties side by side. That no ing, the sequel of those efforts. The plan 
account was taken of the Greek faith was resumed in the year 159b under 
was attributable to the ideas of Western Sigismund 111., when a union was agreed 
Einopc ; but a political reason for this upon at Berest; and so again later. Rut 

was adduced. “ Difference of faith pro- there is a vast difference between the plan 

duces dilleieme of sympathies.” Rut ol .Witold and the later unions. Witold 
subsequently tuition was pioduced by p contemplated only a con- 

tliis, and rebellions broke out. Moscow, stitutional equalisation of the 

seizing 011 this weak spit in the annoin «. . Russo-Lit Imaiiian and Catholic 

ol Poland, proclaimed hersell the protector * ene population, in winch connec- 

ol tile Oithodox tiutli and hi ought Poland tion he. as a statesman, laid no special 
to the ground. Tlnougli this vulnerable weight on creeds, and even protected the 
point ol her constitution Poland It’ll a Jews; while later the only wish was to 
victim to the prevailing Roman Catholic promote the Roman Catholic Church and 
ideas. the spread of the Polish element. 

Witold then once more showed that he The second chief characteristic of the 

towered above the Polish politicians in Polish constitution ol 14TJJ is the stress 

statesmanship. It was dear to him that laid on nationality. The Piast constitu- 
tin' gull must somehow be bridged; lie tion had taken no account of other races 

pciceived the constitutional humiliation because it had no cause to do so. But 

of the Orthodox population, and found the when in 1291 the Bohemian king Wenzel 
solution in the idea of ecclesiastical union. II. became King ot Poland also, the 
Rome, if an oppressed sovereign sought Polish nobility, following a precedent under 
her aid, bad formerly stipulated lor a Henry II. of Silesia in the year 1239, drew 
complete adoption of the Catholic faith, up a charter that the king should confer 
Ditsensiont ‘T" > f ««ne occasional exemp- offices on Poles alone. The same thing 

in the Romnn U<ms wtTe promised. But now occurred when King Lewis of Hungary 

Church ** was r‘ ,solve<l to carr y ou( reigned in Poland, and again at the elec- 

the unification of the two tion of JagicJJo. This article of the con- 

Churches m such a way that the Orthodox stitution raised a barrier between the 

population need only accept the Catholic Poles and the other nations, and thus 
articles ol belief and show obedience to the strengthened the consciousness of Polish 
Pope, but in other respects should retain nationality. 

t j 10 ' r rT < ' iree ^ ritual. Before the spread of A third peculiar feature of the Polish 
the Hussite movement men would hardly constitution was its republican spirit, 
have ventured tq lay such terms before the Since in Horodio it was only said 
Curia. Wfftold energetically supported the generally that nobles might meet in suitable 
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localities, but was not precisely laid 
down by whom or how often they were 
to be summoned and how many might be 
present, the republican character of the 
constitution was emphasised. Wherever 
several nobles met they had, ipso facto, 
the right to decide on affairs of state ; 
this was the source of the later Sejmiki and 
confederations. The unity of the con- 
stitution was destroyed by it. When an 
attempt was made, in 1540, in the imperial 
diet, to fix at least the number of their 
deputies, the nobility 
did not even concede 
(hat point. Every noble 
was a deputy by birth 
and had a share in the 
imperial government. 

The anarchy of the 
tailing empire had its 
origin at Horodlo. Two 
classes now guided the 
destinies of Poland — 
the Catholic priesthood 
and the nobility. The 
peasant population and 
the citizens of the 
towns had no place by 
the side of these two. 

The impoverishment 
which the privileged 
ordeis hi ought upon 
the middle class had a 
most disastrous effect 
on industry and trade. 

The peasantry, how- 
ever, were bound to 
1 etrograde in every 
sense. The two power- 
ful parties were natur- 
ally anxious to increase 
their privileges still 
more. When Vladislav 
Jagiollo in 14 25 wished 



we will not allow any property-owning 
Pole to be imprisoned for any crime, or 
any penalty to be intis ted upon him 
before he has been assigned to and 
brought before some court ; excepting 
thieves and criminals caught red-handed, 
as well as persons who cannot or will not 

give any security. Nobody shall be 

deprived of his goods by the king, hut 
only by the sentence of the barons,” 
This was the Polish act of Habeas Corpus. 
In Lithuania people had long been 
discontented with the 
state of things created 
by the union with 

Poland. Chiefly belong- 
ing to the Orthodox 

communion, they felt 
their religious and po- 
litical degradation the 
more keenly, since they 
were socially and 
economically prejudiced 
l>y it, and their culture 
must in the long run 
inevitably be stunted. 
In fine, it was felt that 
Lithuania was in an 
interior position as te- 
gards Poland. This was 
perceived with the 
gi eater bittern* ss, since 
before 1.186 Lithuania 
contained three times 
as much territory as 
Poland. At first the 
opposition massed itself 
round Witold. The 
Poles won him over. 
Then lie wished to 
equalise the. differences 
in a constitutional way 
by the union. Hut he 
could not overcome the 
politically interim posi- 


4 - . CASIMIR IV: POLAND’S POWERFUL KING 

to SOCUR 4 the succession when he ascended the throne of Poland, in 7 417. 
of hie enne Ihp elirm- Casimir attempted to curtail the excessive powei of {ion of I ithuiiniil. In 
; SOnS ’ Lite Slipu- thc catholic ecclesiastical princes, and forced l-iuiuauia. m 

Lotion Was required in the Pope to renounce the exclusive right of a letter to Vladislav 
leturn that for the nominatine these dlBniu " es ' He died in 140 ~ J agiello he declared 
future only men of noble birth should be that the Emperor Sigismnnd (Poland’s 


admitted to spiritual dignities. This stipu- 
lation was not granted, because it ran 
counter to the custom of the Roman 
Church itself ; but hencelorward priests 
trom the common people were to be 
excluded at any rate from the cathedral 
chapters at Cracow and Gnesen. Jagiello 
comerred a new favour on the nobility 
at Jedlno in the year 1430, and in 1433 
at Cracow : “ We promise and vow that 


evil genius, in whose power it lay to break 
up the union) had suggested to him the 
idea of aiming at the royal crown for 
Lithuania. Witold, in fact, staked every- 
thing upon obtaining his coronation. He 
had already invited jagiello and many 
neighbouring princes to Luck. The im- 
perial embassy, which was to bring him 
the crown, had reached the Polish frontier 
when the Poles barred the Way. Sigismund 
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CHRISTMAS IN POLAND THE STORK AS CAROL - SINGER 
Is commemoration of the legend that tells how the birds and beasts of the field came to worship the Infant Jesus, the 
y°"j;g Polish peasants dress up as vanons creatures, such as the stork and the bear, and go round the houses singing 
traditional carols They are paid with gifts of cakes and sausages The ceremony is practised also hiring the Carnival 
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and Jagiello were at Luck, when Witold 
died unexpectedly (October 27th, 1430). 
The danger thus disappeared. Witold 
probably did not aim at a complete 
severance of Lithuania from Poland or at 
the status (which Sigismund designed 
imposing on him) of a vassal of the German 
emperor, but rather intended to place 
» 1 j. v •. Lithuania on an equal foot- 

om * oe | rl g w ith Poland, and wished 

jr*r 10 cm i il(, y * or f ' ie 

purpose. the Polish yoke 
grew heavier alter Witold’s death. Thus, 
for example, Polish garrisons were thrown 
into Kamienec and other Podolian lort- 
resses without any warning, and Sigis- 
mund, the Grand Duke of Lithuania, was 
forced in the name of Lithuania to 
waive all claim to Podolia, and actually 
to surrender the most important fort- 
resses of Volhyrtia. Nor was that all. 
The Poles demanded that all fresh 
acquisitions of territory should be made 
in the name of the crown of Poland 
alone. Finally, in all negotiations and 
treaties with foreign umntnes Lithuania 
was almost completely ignoied. The 
malcontents giouped themselves round 
the person ol Svidngelio, and the opposi- 
tion lfiiind support 111 Moscow. Then war 
was determined upon in Poland. Svid- 
rigello. defeated in 1435 on the River 
Svionta, was forced io recognise the 
suzerainty of Poland. But the opposition 
was not yet flushed by this defeat, and 
now the Grand Duke Casimir himself, 
brother of King Vladislav III., put himself 
at its head. The union of Florence in 
1439, the arrangements ol which were 
promoted by the Polish statesmen (Bishop 
Olesnicki received lor his services a 
cardinal's hat), could not but make the 
more had blood in the Russo-Lithuanian 
districts, since King Vladislav III. at the 
suggestion of the cardinal conferred on 
the united clergy the same rights which 
the Latin clergy enjoyed. Casimir IV. 
r . . IV Andreas, even after he had 
tad the' become King of Poland in 
M 5447 .. did not alter his Li- 
thuanian proclivities. On the 
contrary, he endeavoured to change the 
constitution, the defects of which he had 
clearly recognised. His greatest anxiety 
was due to the excessive power of the 
Catholic ecclesiastical princes, especially 
the haughty behaviour of Olesnicki, who, 
living the real originator of that constitu- 
tion, tried to overshadow the crown itself. 
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Casimir, adroitly making full use of the 
schism which then divided the Roman 
Church, forced the anti-Pope Felix V. to 
renounce the exclusive right of nominating 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries of his empire ; 
henceforward the king had for six years to 
fill ninety first places. By this plan the 
election of the chapters became invalid, 
and only persons acceptable to the king 
could be nominated to high offices. 
Casimir IV. also passed the enactment 
that the prelates as landowners should be 
liable to military service, by which means 
the military constitution of Casimir the 
Great was competed. 

The king also planned to break down 
the excessive power of the nobility. He 
was at the same time firmly resolved not 
to allow Lithuania to be overshadowed 
by Poland ; he resided by preference in 
the former country and surrounded him- 
self with Lithuanians. When we hear what 
his attitude towards Bohemia and the 
Hussites was, how in 1449, in his capacity 
as Gtand Duke of Lithuania, he made an 
alliance with Grand Duke Vasili j Vasiljc- 
wileh against common enemies— the 
second tieaty of Lithuania with Moscow, 

. made in the spirit of Witold— 

lthuaniB j„ )W )]„.y mutually secured the 

rea ena Kna rdianship 0 f their children 
0 evo and allowed free trading facili- 
ties, and how cautious was Casimir 
in settling the frontier on the side of 
Moscow, we may iairly suppose that 
Casimir courted connections with Moscow 
in order to show a bolder front against 
the Poles, and then to be able to reform 
the constitution. 

He delayed to confirm the Polish 
privileges, wished to institute a trial 
lor high treason against the cardinal, 
surrounded himself with younger men 
of his own views, and published pamph- 
lets on the necessity of constitutional 
reform ; in fact, he did not shrink 
from employing the headsman’s axe in 
order to show the great officials that they 
were not masters of the state. He 
began by favouring the lesser nobility, in 
order to pit them against the magnates. 
This policy led later to the change in the 
constitution. 

There was popular talk in Lithuania of 
conquering Podolia by force ot arms, and 
the bitterness between Lithuania and 
Poland soon reached such a pitch that an 
open revolt of Lithuania threatened in 1456. 
If Casimir had persevered in his action 
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he would certainly have gained his end. He governed without the senate. When 
But financial straits forced him to con- the primate Olesnicki died, John Albert set 
cessions. Poland was confronted with a his brother Frederic on the archiepiscopal 
war against the Order. The Slachta, throne. He introduced greater magni- 
whk'h met at Cerekwica. refused to take ficence at court and made difficulties, 
the field before their privileges had licen whenever possible, about the admission 
confirmed. Casimir himself required of the magnates. He concluded a 
money, since he wished to marry Elizabeth, treaty with his brother Vladislav (II.) 
" . the sister ol the Hungarian of Bohemia and Hungary in which they 

he King in king, Ladislaus Posthumus; and pledged themselves to help each othei 
DHT^IUm s ’ nfc according to the laws the “ in case of any rebellion of their subjects 
lcu *** country had to furnish the or any attempt by them to restrict the 
dowry for the queen, the king was forced monarchical power.” 
in 1455 to give way, and at the imperial The most certain means of increasing 
diet at Piotrkov, in the presence of twelve his power seemed to him to be a victorious 
knights and twelve barons, took the war ; he proposed to conquer Moldavia 
constitutional oath at the hands of the for his youngest brother Sigismund. 
cardinal whom he detested. The regal All the jagellons, with the exception 
power was still more icstricted by the of Alexander of Lithuania, assembled 

appointment of four councillois as assessors at Leutschau in Hungary in 1494 to 

to the king, without whose consent no discuss that campaign. They had, be- 
ordinance of tbe king should have the sides, every cause to join forces, since 

force ol law. This fust defeat of the the Hapsburgs had concluded an alliance 

ciown was followed by others under with Moscow against Poland. Prepara- 
Casimii ’s successors. lions were made under pretext ol a war 

From the time of Casimir onwards we against the Turks. Then the same situa- 
ran notice two currents in the national tion came about as under Casimir — the 
life ol Poland : the majority of the nobles nobles would not vote any supplies, and 
worked tor the enlargement ol their _ N .... Albert saw himself compelled 
privileges, while the second party aimed _ * 0 1 1 y to grant extensive concessions 
at the strengthening of the royal power the C3 i-own to ^ lc at the diet at 

and a restriction ol personal liberty. This * r Piotrkov in 1496. Besides this, 
division of aims was to lx- found m evetv he suffered an overwhelming defeat in 
state of Europe. A contemporary cil 1497 at Cozmin in the Bukovina. 

Casimir was the Fhn entitle Niccold Machia- The new, and at the same time mon- 


velli (14(19-1527), who, in his “ Principe, ”• 
which was addressed to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici in 1514. published a treatise for the 
guidance of princes, to whom ho wished 
to communicate the art til attaining an 
unrestricted authority. And at the court 
of Poland lived a representative ot this 
school, the humanist Filippo Buonaccorsi. 
better known under the Latin name 
of Callimachus Experiens, to whom, 
together with John IJlugosz, Casimir had 
i nt rusted the education of his children. 


. But while in many European 

ppoi ng countries the imperialistic 

, p . . party won the day, the re- 

a s 8B publican party in Poland 

continuously gained the upper hand. 

Casimir’s son and successor, John i. 


Albert (1492-1501) vigorously prosecuted 
his lather’s plan, but in the end. like him, 


had to acknowledge failure. He is said to 


have planned nothing less than a coup 
d’dtat in ordtr to overthrow the nobles 


and strengthen the monarchical power. 


strous feature, of the legislation of John 
Albert, extorted in 149b by the Slachta, 
was that it formally surrendered the 
peasant population to the nobility. The 
pressure ot the Slachta must have been 
great indeed when it could be complained 
m the diet that the country-folk left 
their fields in crowds and that the villages 
were empty. On the basis of the enact- 
ments of Casimir the Great (who had 
checked emigration so far that only a 
peasant who had more than one son 
should be allowed to send one to school 
or to business in the town, and then 
only on a certificate irom his lord) it 
was enacted that henceforward in every 
year only one peasant might leave 
his village. This restriction was not 
modified until 1501. In another article 
townsfolk were prohibited from acquir- 
ing and owning property according to 
provincial law. Further, the admission of 
non-nobles into the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
was restricted. Formerly, indeed, no 
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non-nobles were admitted to the higher 
offices in the cathedrals at Gnesen, 
Cracow, Posen, and Pluck, but now the 
superior posts generally, to the exclusion of 
foreigners, were reserved (or natives of 
noble birth alone. These two provisions 
were ostensibly designed to increase the 
military force. If, according to the tenor 
of the military system of Casimir the 
Great/only land-owning nobles were 
under any obligations of military 
service, in the interests of public 
defence the admission of non-nobles 
to ecclesiastical offices ought to be 
prevented, and the sale of “ noble " 
property to them foi bidden, 
because they weie exempt lrorn 
military service. Only ceitain 
Ixmetices might be eonleired upon 
“plebeians.” 

The articles concerning work- 
men were equally hard] : they 
were lorbidden to go to Prussia 
and Silesia to work at hai vest- 
tide, in order that there might 
he no want ol labour in Poland 
and that the wages might not 
need to be raised. The destitute 
were to be employed on the 
construction ol fortresses on 
the Turkish or Tartar Irontieis. 

The statute of 1 4*/) significantly 
lecounts that there weic moie 
beggais in the realm ot Poland 
than auywheie else. The poor 
population, therefore, tookieiuge 
by hundreds in those ownerless 
districts on the Dnieper where 
ireedom and a less degiading 
existence weie still to he found, 
and they found a suitable em- 
ployment in campaigns against 
Ottomans and Tartars, loom 
these people arose the avengers T 

>f Polish oppression. The same sword 
characteristics are shown by polish 
the laws passed under Albert’s brothers, 
Alexander I. (1501-150(1), and Sigismund 
the Elder or the Great (150O-154N). The 
imperial diets wore bent on further re- 
stricting the royal power. Thus we may 
call attention to the provision that the 
king had not to decide anything by him- 
self, but merely to lead the deliberations 
of the senate; for “ an oligarchical govern- 
ment was better than a monarchical.” 
Further, the famous statute Nihil novi 
declared that the king henceforth might 
not introduce any new measure without 
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the assent of the senate and the provincial 
deputies ; this strengthened the provisions 
of 1453 and 1454. High offices were to 
be conferred according to length of service 
and not at the caprice of the monarch. 
Grave consequences ensued from the decree 
of the diet of 1504, by which the king 
might not pledge or give away crown 
lands except with the knowledge of the 
diet and the assent of the senate. The 
legislative proposals which aimed at the 
increase ot the defensive powers of the 
realm are noteworthy, and they would 
doubtless have, achieved their purpose 
had they been carried out. According 
to them, not merely were the 
townsfolk who owned landed 
property liable to military service, 
but every tenth man from 
the country population was to 
be dratted into the militia, 
which was intended to lorm the 
basis of the nation's military 
organisation. 

The diets under Sigismund 
frequently occupied themselves 
with this question. I'nder him 
the liberty of the peasants to 
leave their homes was still more 
restricted, since they were made 
solely and absolutely dependent 
on the lord, while the rights 
of private jurisdiction were ex- 
tended. In the legislative enact- 
ments of Melnik, of 1501, which, 
however, are not to be found in 
the “ Volumina legum ” of Jan 
Laski (John a Lasco ; 1460-1531), 
it is laid down that, in ease the 
king should prosecute any innocent 
person, or not conform to the 
enactments of the council, and 
act contrary to the well-being 
of the empire, the whole empire 
was released from the oath of 
loyalty and might regard the 
king as a tyrant and a foe. 

Such proceedings could not produce 
any good impression in Lithuania. When 
John Albert’s brother, Alexander, became 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, this was done 
without the assent of Poland. The union, 
therefore, was formally non-existent. 
Alexander, in fact, trod in the foot- 
steps of Witold and Casimir, since 
he similarly entered into alliance with 
Moscow. Only the war against the 
Order brought both parties quickly 
together again, ► 


OF THE 
KINGS 




POLAND UNDER THE JAGELLONS 

SEEDS OF DECAY IN THE NATIONAL LIFE 


W HEN Sigismund, Casimir’s son, 

mounted the throne of Poland in 150!) 
Eastern Europe presented a very different 
political picture from that of a hundred 
years before. The hardest task ol Poland 
in the course ol the three last centuries, 
the suppression, that is, ol the Teutonic 
Knights in order to occupy the coast of 
the Half ic, had been peilormed in r 4GO. 
It was high time, for a few decades 
later it would hardly have been possible. 

Threatening clouds gat lined in the 
east and west ol Poland just at the close 
ol the filteenth century and the beginning 
of the sixteenth. On the one hand 
Moscow was arming for an attack on 
Poland-Lithuania ; on the other side the 
Ottomans were pressing with increasing 
power. Poland had long enjoyed tran- 
quillity on the side ol Moscow, which, 
groaning under the Tartar rule, had been 
unable to move. Hut when Ivan III. 


Ivan the 
Champion of 
the Orthodox 


had shaken off the Mongol 
yoke and had his hands 
tree, he formed comprehen- 
sive schemes. He worked 


for the unification of Russia with skill and 


good fortune. One district after another 
was brought over to him. 

When he married in 1472 the Byzan- 
tine pi incest) Sophia (Zoe), daughter of 
the despot Thomas of Morea, the last ol 
the race of the Pakeologi, he assumed 
the Byzantine imperial arms, the double- 
headed eagle, and claimed from Rome 
the title of Emperor of Russia. He also 
laid claim to the Russian districts of 


Poland. The current of anti-Polish feeling 
in Lithuania was perceived by Ivan III. 
He therefore came forward as the champion 
of the Orthodox population of Poland. 
The Russian party in Lithuania was always 
strong ; and capable men, such as 
Michael Glinskij, stood at its head. Even 
in Casimir’s days the political condi- 
tions in Eastern Europe seemed to have 
shifted in favouj of Moscow. 


1 


Since the year 1481, after the Tartars 
had been beaten, the Lithuanian piinces, 
hitherto friendly towards Poland, began 
one after the other to go over to the side 
ol Moscow . Alexander, while Grand l)\\ke 


of Lithuania, was openly put- Russian. A 
rapprochement between him and I van took 
place in 141)4. Alexander married the 

„ , . Princess Helene and 

PoUnd* Stood waiv(i( , , us daim U) a 

i g "“ rl . senes ol towns in lavoui 

Catholic Church f .. ... 


the maniage conti act he pledged himself 
not to force Hclcnctogooverto the Catholic 
religion, and in fact not to allow her to do so 
“ voluntarily.” He built a rhap-l for her in 
Wilna.and surrounded her only withpcople 
of her own creed. We learn from these 
stipulations that flic detrimental influence 
of the Roman Catholic Chinch <111 public 
policy, against which a stand was being 
made in Poland, was already recognised 
in Moscow. Alexander confirmed in 141)0 
the old rights ot the Oithodox Church. 

Ivan also knew how to stu up hostility 
on every side against Poland, and to 
organise a menacing league against it. 
He married his son Vasihj to a daughter 
of Stefan the Great of Moldavia, and 
thus drew this country into the sphere' 
of his interests. He was allied with the 
Teutonic Order and friendly with the 
Tartar Khan Mengh Giray 1 . (1460-1474 
and 1478-1515) ; he observed an amicable 
attitude towards Turkey, and would not 
„ , entertain any idea of a league 

Germnny nn4 p 0 j an( j anc l Hungary 

Moacow m a g a i ns t Turkey. HissonVasili) 
Agreemen observed the same policy. 
Inthisattitude towards Polandthc Russian 


princes were met by the German emperor 
Maximilian, who, as an opponent of the 
Jagellons in the contest for the crowns of 
Bohemia and Hungary, found a welcome 
ally in the Muscovite grand duke. This 
was the first time that Germany entered 
into relations with Moscow. 
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Equally threatening was the attitude 
of the Sublime Porte. It was the zenith of 
Ottoman power. Moldavia and Wallachia 
already wavered in their loyalty as allies 
of Poland ; if they were lost, it would be 
the turn of the Dniester district. Finally, 
it lay with the Jagellons to defend the 
Hungarian crown. This state of things 
drove Poland also towards the 
Lcafve sout j, an d provoke hostilities 
p with Germany. The Haps- 

° *“ burgs, therefore, were eager, in 
league with Moscow and the Teutonic 
Order, to close the circle of the enemies 
of Poland ; besides these, Maximilian 
won over the Margrave of Brandenburg, 
the Duke of Saxony, and the King of 
Denmark, for the combination against 
Poland, as well as a distinct party in 
Poland itself. 

It was thus high time for Sigismund to 
act. He had concluded an alliance with 
Hungary in 1507, had renounced Moldavia 
in favour of Hungary, and married 
Barbara, sister of John Zapolya, besides 
winning over Mongli Giray, the Tartar 
Khan, by “ yearly presents ” of 15,000 
gulden -everything in order to show a 
bolder front to Maximilian and others — 
when he suddenly changed his views. 
Sigismund could not, oi course, wage war 
with all his enemies at one anti the same 
time, and was forced, therefore, to decide 
whether to turn toward the West or the 
East. But Maximilian also had cause to 
seek a peace with Poland. The great 
struggle between the Hapsburgs and 
Valois then began. The succession in 
Milan and Naples aroused this struggle, 
and both antagonists fought in every part 
of the world where they could inflict 
damage on each other. 

Sigismund decided for the contest with 
the East and for the alliance with Maxi- 
milian. His brother Ladislaus (Vladislav) II. 
of Hungary was the intermediary. Thus, 
on July 22nd, 1515, that memorable treaty 
_. w . . between the three monarchs 
p * OT . .. as to the succession, which 

™ 0 * was decisive not merely for 

history of Poland, was 
arranged in Vienna. The granddaughter of 
the emperor, Maria, was to marry Lewis, the 
son of Ladislaus, and Anna, his daughter, 
was to wed one of the two grandsons of 
the emperor, Charles or Ferdinand ; the 
emperor went through the form of 
betrothal wiffi Anna in the name of the 
not yet selected grandson, in the church 
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of St. Stephen. It was further decided 
that, in the event of Lewis dying without 
issue, the Hungarian crown should devolve 
on his sister Anna. 

This treaty meant the renunciation by 
the J agellons of their claims to the crowns 
of Bohemia and Hungary, and therefore to 
any power in the West, and founded the 
world power of the house of Hapsburg, just 
as it laid the foundations of the later 
empire of Austria. The day which saw the 
last Hungarian JagelJon fall at Moh'.cs, 
August 29th, 1526, was the birthday of the 
Austrian monarchy. 

But this treaty, on the other side, 
brought advantages to Poland. The 
emperor no longer supported the Teutonic 
Order, and did not aim at an armed 
alliance with the Grand Duke of Moscow, 
but left Poland a free hand. The situation 
that had been prepared and created by the 
battle at Tanenberg was formallyrecognised 
and confirmed by Germany so far as such 
treaties can be binding. The year 15x5 
forms the last stage in the development of 
tile conditions created by the year 1410. 
Poland thus entered upon a new chapter 
New Cha ter <,f herhistoricaldcvelopment. 
in p 1; r P * r The empire, which had 
n ‘ . hitherto turned its face 

toward the west, now turned 
toward the east — namely, toward Moscow. 
The c mtestwith this power fills the pagesof 
thehistoryof Poland for the succcedingcen- 
turies and decides her fate. Poland, indeed, 
only gradually recognised the necessity 
of the struggle. Even Sigismund did not 
keep this goal steadily before him, though 
he wavered in his loyalty to Germany. 

The Poles, whose country lay on the 
upper courses of the Oder and the Vistula, 
must have always struggled to reach the 
Baltic. This motive, indeed, led to the 
union with Lithuania, which equally 
was drawn toward the Baltic. For this 
reason the Lithuano-Polish union was 
maintained in the face of all hindrances. 
In the second treaty of Thorn of 1466 the 
Poles had reached the goal which the 
course of their rivers clearly indicated. 
The same physical necessity caused the 
change of front in the year 1515. Poland 
never found the partnership with Hungary 
profitable ; the connection was physically 
impossible, since a chain of mountains 
raised a barrier between them. Bohemia 
and Hungary especially had greater 
interests in common with Austria than 
with Poland, which lay <on another line. 
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There the Danube created out of all the 
surrounding regions a new state, Austria, 
the necessity of which was proved by the 
joint wars against the Turks, who wished 
to dispute with it the possession of the 
Danube. The influence of geography 
therefore kept Poland aloof from Hungary, 
Bohemia and Austria, and indicated to 
her that abandonment of all interests in 
Hungary which forms the one side of the 
treaty of 1515. 

But the other side of the treaty, the 
advance against the East, was qualified by 
physical conditions. While Western Europe 
is divided by mountain ranges into many 
distinct and separate parts, in which 
individual states could develop apart, 
since they were protected 
from their neighbours 
by Nature, East Euiope 
forms one gigantic plain 
which, in spite of its 
expanse, must have 
favoured the formation of 
a homogeneous political 
structure on its whole 
surface. The waves of 
nations continually swept 
on and broke one on the 
other ; the weaker tribes 
were subjugated, until at 
last only the strongest 
survived. Nowhere 
perhaps has the ethno- 
graphical picture changed 
so often as here — on the 
sea-coasts, if anywhere. 

Many centuries elapsed 
before a homogeneous 
political structure arose 
in this gigantic basin. 

There were countless 
tribes there, and countless 



dominates man. The two races, educated 
in different schools, worshipped quite 
different ideals. It was not the Poles 
that were fighting against the Russians 
there, but the Catholic Church against the 
Orthodox, republicanism against despotism. 
m _ . Hence the bitterness of this 
European * East European war ; it was a 

War Meant war two con fli ct > n P prin- 
ciples. Moscow had emerged 
from the Tartar school hard and barbarised. 
An implacably stern absolutism had saved 
Russia from destruction. How, therefore, 
after this experience, was she to give up her 
own form of government and join the 
Western current of ideas ? People and 
prince alike in Russia were so convinced of 
the blessing of absolute 
monarchy that they were 
readier to go further in 
that direction rather than 
to abandon it ; especially 
since in the impending 
war all the resources of t he 
country stood at the abso- 
lute dispose 1 of the des- 
potic ruler, andthc nation 
was so devoted to him 
that it hardly ventured 
to murmur under the 
heaviest oppressic n. A 
glance at the development 
of things in Poland could 
only strengthen Moscow 
in this conviction. 

Just when the struggle 
between these two nation- 
alities began, the royal 
in Poland had 
sunk into a 


S1GISMUND I.: AN ENERGETIC 

RULER nower 

During; his reign, from 150tJ till 1548. Sigris- 1 , 

mnnd I. was endeavouring to strengthen the gradually 


monarchy and to p«. phantom monarchy; the 


however, were unable to 

decay which had taken root in the national soil. 


tribes were 
fated to fall, until finally, on the question 
who was to rule over the whole of East 
Europe, only two nations could come 
under consideration — the Poles and the 
Russians. And as soon as they recognised 
each other as rivals they rushed at each 

Pole* and ot ^ er > i ust as w h en in thedesert 
' . -one wild beast crosses the path 

AatlcoVum another. Properly speaking, 
the two kindred stocks, since 
they had similar economic, political, 
artistic, and even national interests, and 
to some degree the same enemies, could 
have quite well united, as was the case 
with Poland and Lithuania. But it was 
shown once more how powerfully an idea 


king and the nobility 


seemed to constitute two hostile, opposing 
parties. The nobility would not under- 
take anything unless they received in return 
some concession or other from the king. 
The Slachta decided on war and peace, and 
obtained pay for the campaigns outside the 
borders of the empire. The ravages and 
losses in war had to be made good to them, 
and their prisoners of war ransomed by the 
king. The nobility was desirous of paying 
as few taxes as possible, and of lightening 
the burden of their other state duties, 
and naturally saw with pleasure when the 
king was freehanded. The kings bore 
the whole load of responsibility, and often 
rescued the realm from distress merely 
by the weight of their personality and with 
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their own means. These nobles, again, If Poland was resolved to carry Roman 
cared nothing for economy or work ; work Catholicism to the East, she was destined 
was the concern of the peasants. These to learn that Greek orthodoxy was being 
latter, therefore, and the king were the organised and grouped round Moscow 
martyrs of the commonweal. And the class as its representative. And even those 
which possessed the most power in the aristocratic liberties which the Poles 
state regai ded the highest interests of the thought to disseminate in the East were 
kingdom as something almost foreign, accompanied by conditions which were 
How could Poland under such fatal to them, since a heavy oppression 
® “ * conditions be a strong state ? of the country population went hand in 
“ « These weaknesses came to light hand with them. These two movements, 
* “ * in all the wars which Poland the religious and the social, could not but 
waged in the fifteenth century. The whole cause widespread agitation among the 
management of the war against the population, which led to revolts and the 
Teutonic Order, which, after the year 1410, ultimate loss of the Ukraine. The Poles 
was enfeebled, was a discredit to Poland as finally became conscious that a concen- 
a state ; and all the more so since there tration of all their energies was necessary 
were brave soldiers and competent officers in order to face the hard struggle. But 
enough in the country. Nevertheless, the it was at this point that the capabilities 
Polish nobility was proud of its imperial ol the highly gifted and patriotic people 
constitution and its peisonal privileges, tailed. The old proverb, “ Kzecz pospolita 
Its freedom appealed to it in a peculiarly enota stoi ” (the republic exists by virtue), 
brilliant light when it saw how in the was no longer applicable, since civic 
neighbouring kingdom the intellectual life virtue had disappeared horn Poland, 
was stunted under the oppression of the Sigismund and his son, Sigismund 
despotic tsar. Augustus, the last two Jagellons, clearly per- 

We see here the strange phenomenon ceived the root of the malady from which 
ol two nations alarmed at the delects _. . the Polish nation suffered, 

which each noticed in the other, and driven * The period of their reigns is 

to exaggerate their own good qualities. check V Deca° therefore an unbroken scries 
The Russians enlarged the despotic power y ol attempts to change the 

of the tsar to a monstrous degree; the constitution, to stem the arrogance of the 
Polos strengthened the freedom of the nobles, to strengthen the monarchy, and to 
individual so greatly that the unity and pass wise law's ; and we must admit that 
liberty oi the kingdom were destroyed, they showed abundant proofs of good 
The two countries, apait from isolated intentions, energy, perseverance, and selt- 
personalities, who wished now and again sacrifice. We see them and their successors 
to stay the evils, but could not carry their continually at war with the disorder and 
purpose through, did not adopt a middle anarchy in the country, but also notice 
course between the two extremes or any liow uselessly they spent tlieir efforts in 
other solution of the problem. this unequal contest and were unable, try 

Let us consider other circumstances as they might, to check the universal pro- 
in ordei to determine what were the gress of decay. Sigismund (150(1-1548) 
intentions of each of the two opponents soon showed his incapacity for the weighty 
in the impending struggle. Although task. Even before 1515 lie was involved in 
Poland was weaker as a state, yet it was war with Moscow', and gained some 
benefited by the higher civilisation and successes ; but the war could no longer be 
Culture and t * lc su PP or t °f Rome, so that it prosecuted energetically. It w'as the same 
Rel i gion * * came forward in the contest in the second war, which broke out in 1533. 
in Poland w ’^ 1 ^ le East ^ representa- Moldavia was already on the side of Mos- 
tive ot Europe in the inteiests cow. Sigismund here displayed marked 
of culture and religion. It could boast feebleness toward Germany. When, in 
also of the sympathies of Europe, which 15x8, he married as his second wife 
did not, however, go beyond wordy agree- Bona Sforza of Milan, the daughter 
meats, and did not prevent the Western of Giovanni Galeazzo, who died in 
Powers from attacking Poland itself on 1494. and thus became nephew of 
a favourable occasion. Poland at first the Emperor Maximilian, he seems to 
made great progress. But then only too have let himself be influenced by 
soon the difficulty of her task was apparent. Germany, as J agieilo once < did. 
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nowhere such 


The brilliance of the imperial title induced 
him to form a friendship with Ferdinand I., 
and to ask the hand of Elizabeth, the 
emperor’s daughter, for his son Sigismund 
Augustus. But he did not make full use 
of this alliance with Germany. Thus, 
he did not declare war, lor example, 
against the Order, whose Grand Master 
persistently refused to do homage until 
after the death of Maximilian in I5iq. 
But even then he did not understand how 
to retain his advantage. In 1521 a truce 
for four years was concluded by the good 
services of the Empcny Chailes V.. who 
once more tiied to play off the Teutonic 
Order against Poland. 

The Reformation made 
rapid progress as in 
Prussia under the rule of 
the monastic knights, and 
by Luther’s advice it was 
resolved to change the 
lands ol the Order into a 
secular duchy. The Grand 
Master, Albert ot Bran- 
denburg, a son of 
Frederic of Anspach 
and Sophia, Sigismund’s 
sister, who died in T<ji.{, 
and therefore a nephew 
oi Sigismund, entered 
Cracow at the beginning 
ot April, 1525. laid aside 
the dress ol the Order, 
and did homage to the 
king on the great square 
at Cracow as a secular 
prince and hereditaiy 
duke of Prussia. The 
duke pledged himself to 
be a loyal vassal to the 
king, and to aid him in war 
with a hundred knights, and renounced his 
right of coinage. He received in return 
the first place m the Senate at the king's 
side. On the extinct ion of his descendants 
in the male line Prussia was to fall to 
Poland. 

There was little cause for Poland to 
rejoice at this conclusion of the matter. 
For now the place of a periodically elected 
Grand Master was filled by a hereditary 
Gorman duke, and, what was a far 
weightier matter, the country, owing to 
the Reformation, assumed a thoroughly 
German character. The old enemy reap- 
peared in a form still more dangerous to 
Poland. So weak and short-sighted was 
Polish policy, «that even after the death 



of Duke Albert II. Frederic on August 27th, 
1618, the fief was not resumed according 
to the meaning of the compact, but was 
transferred to the Kui -Brandenburg elder 
line of the Hohenzollerns. The complete 
severance of Prussia from the Polish rrown 
could only be a question of time ; it was 
destined to take place in T bf,q, when Poland, 
completely surrounded by enemies, was in 
the greatest straits, and a formidable 
danger was threatening from the East. 
Even now Moscow and Ptussia united 
against Poland, and their friendship soon 
became traditional. 

It was hut a slight compensation that 
Sigismund united the western Masovian 
principalities with his own crown after the 
extinction of the Piastsin 
those* parts. It was fortu- 
na*o foi Poland that with 


icei n 

tamed hiendly 
with Turkey. 

In spite of his circum- 
spection and foresight 
Sigismurd. though 
personally an efficient 
ruler, who reduced to 
order the chaos of (he 
imperial finances, did not 
achieve a complete 
success in any direction. 
How could flic vast 
empire make a hold show 
when the nobility evinced 
no patriotism, but were 
bent on their own 


relations 


sigismund 11. advantages and the 

He was heir to his father's difficulties as well increase of their pri\ i- 
as to lus father s throne, but he was an able I., ,, .,,] +,,, , nften 

ruler, and his governing genius revealed itself Jt K l > a MO only TOO Olten 
in matters of foreign policy. Known also as prejudiced the respect due 
Augustus I., he leigned from 1548 till 157!!. tothccrown ? Even Under 

Jagiello, the Slachta. when the king had 
relused to cede some privilege, had 
hacked in pieces before his e} es the deed of 
acknowledgment intended for them. They 
had threatened Casimir, the son fit 
Jagiello, with deposition. The same seems 
were repeated now. 

Maximilian, who, even before 1515, 
stood in strained relations with Sigismund, 
succeeded in bringing over a part of the 
nobles to his side. The Slachta refused the 
king the supplies tor the war against 
Moscow. Christopher Szydloviecki, one of 
the most influential ministers of Sigismund, 
prided himself on having received from 
Maximilian 80,000 gulden* without being 
conscious that he was guilty of high treason. 
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For the same reasons Sigismund was 
unable to carry on the war against the 
Order with the necessary vigour. When, 
in 1537, he summoned the nobility to 
a campaign against Moldavia, and some 
150,000 men assembled at Lemberg, these 
masses would not march to the war, but 


became rebellious and demanded legisla- 

_ .. . _ tive reforms. An attempt on 
Pol..k Troop. the king>s life was actua]ly 

iltluL* madc l n the dl .f of J 5 2 3- But 

when m 1538 it was proposed 
to punish severely the crimes of public out- 


rage and lose majesty recourse was had to 
Roman law, since the national code was 


deficient. It deserves to be specially noticed 
that the custom now liegan to develop 
of allowing no law to pass without the 
common consent. This fundamental prin- 
ciple led ultimately to the “ liberum veto.” 

This state qf things lasted under 
Sigismund II. Augustus (also called 
Augustus I. ; 1548-1572), son of Sigis- 
mund I. He was much wiser than his 


father, so that he accomplished notable 
results, both in foreign policy and in the 
field ol internal reforms. 


Sigismund Augustus was able to make 
an important conquest on the Baltic Sea. 
The Livonian section of the Teutonic 
Ordei was then approaching its dissolution, 
and Poland required to keep watch on the 
forthcoming negotiations as to the succes- 
sion. The Order had never reached such 


power and prosperity in Livonia as in 
Prussia. ' For one thing, the stream of 
immigrating Germans was less full there ; 
for another, the continual struggle between 
the Order and the archbishopric of Riga 
prevented any close amalgamation of the 
estates of the realm. The provincial 
bishops did not shrink from looking for 
outside aid. Thus the last Archbishop of 
Riga allied himself with Poland, and put 
himself formally under the protection of 
the Polish king, conduct intensely exas- 
perating to the Order, which had always 


T . shown a national spirit. 

Supreme, in Poland and Russia had a keen 
the Balance interest in the decision of the 
Livonian question. The pos- 
session of this rich and populated country, 
and through it of an important position 
on the Baltic, was worth the greatest 
sacrifices. The supremacy on the Baltic 
simply depended upon the sovereignty of 
the old German colony. Russia was still 
more interested} although in spite of the 
“ historic ” rights put forward by the 
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tsars, no Russian prince ruled on these 
coasts until 1721. Russia was pressing 
forward in the sixteenth century with 
redoubled strength ; access to the ocean 
was essential for her, if she wished to 
become a great power in Europe. 

But Sweden and Denmark had an equally 
marked interest in the solution of the 
Livonian question ; the former, because 
she had planted foot on the north and east 
shores of the Gulf of Finland, and found 
the advance of Russia a menace to these, 
possessions ; the latter, because since the 
days of Waldem^r II. she raised claims 
to Esthonia. If we reflect that the 
empire with which I.ivonia was politically 
united, and from religious reasons Rome 
also, must have had interests at stake, we 
shall comprehend how the Livonian ques- 
tion might grow into a European one. 

The prospects of Poland were the most 
favourable, and the Polish king adopted 
the most practical measures. Not only 
had Sigismund I. (who was still on the 
throne) always opportunity as patron of 
the archbishopric of Riga to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Livonia, but he had also 


- _ . a loyal ally in Duke Albert 

' «»f Prussia, his Hohenzollern 

Side of Poland who > 15 formcr Grand 

Master, exercised a great 

influence on the Order in Livonia, and was 


willing toemploy it for the benefit of Poland. 
He succeeded in raising his brother 
William to be coadjutor, and in 1539 to 
be Archbishop of Riga, and thus strength- 
ened his influence in that direction. 


The Curia supported the Polish king 
in everything ; and for this reason 
Sigismund Augustus was obliged to pro- 
ceed cautiously in matters of reformation 
in his empire, and to try and hinder any 
general defection from Rome. Poland, as 
well as William himself and his brother 
Albert of Prussia, entertained the idea of 
secularising the archbishopric of Riga, as 
had been the case with Prussia. William 
selected as the heir to his plans his kins- 
man, the young Duke Christopher of 
Mecklenburg, formerly bishop of Ratze- 
burg, who was also nearly related to the 
King of Poland. 

Thus the most powerful princes qf North- 
Eastern Germany now made common cause 
with Poland. Christopher, in spite of the 
protests of theLivonian states, was elevated 
to the post of coadjutor of the archbishop. 
Moscow also had achieved some succeess. 
In the year 1554 the Livonian Order had 
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concluded a treaty with Ivan IV., in on November 28th, 1561. The territory 
which it agreed never to enter into an of the Order was secularised. Gotthard 
alliance with Poland, and to remain Kettler returned to secular rank, and 
neutral in case of war, besides paying a received Courland as a lief with the title 
contribution from the bishopric of Dorpat of the Duke of Courland and Semgallen, 
of one mark per head. and also a seat and vote in the Polish 

The outbreak of war was brought on in Senate. Mitau, not Riga, was assigned 
1556 by an intercepted letter from the him as residence. All the country be- 
bishop to his brother Albert of Prussia, yond the Dwina, Riga in- 

in winch there was mention of his plans * ddltlOB * eluded, was incorporated in the 

directed against the Order. The arch- ^ *. Polish Empire, while the king 

bishop was arrested as a traitor, his castles p at the same time confirmed all 

and seats were occupied, the archbishopric the privileges of the country, secured to it a 
confiscated, and the njanagoment of it German government, German language, 
handed over to the bishops of Dorpat and and the freedom of the Augsburg Con- 
Oesel. The outbreak of the war, which, tession, and also promised to obtain the 
in distinction from that of 1700 to 1718, is sanction of the German Empire to these 
usually called the First Northern War, treaties, by which Livonia was separated 
was accelerated, since, on the death of irom the empire. The government of 
the Grand Master, Heinrich von Galen, Livonia was entrusted to the Duke Kettler. 
Wilhelm von Fiirstenberg, a man of On the basis of this I'tiuilegium Sigis- 
warlike propensities, was elected Master mundi 4 ugitsti the territory of the Order 
(1550). Rut it was now seen that the days was able to maintain its German character 
of the Livonian Order were numbered. for 300 years. In the year 1562 all the 
While Sigismund Augustus stood with estates of the realm, and twenty years 
100,000 men on the frontier of Courland, later Riga, agreed to the treaty, 
the Knights were hardly able to put Poland gained a further advantage by 
p 10,000 men, including land- the friendly overtures of Sweden. John 

° “ * knechts and peasants, into the III., brother of the Swedish king, Enc 
.. “ w .‘ . field. Internal feuds broke up XIV., married in I5(>2 Katherine, the 
e mg * f orces 0 f the country. The daughter ol the Polish king ; the son of 

Order was compelled, therefore, to yield this marriage became king of Poland as 
without a struggle, to ask the Polish king Sigismund I II. in 1587. Sweden came into 
for forgiveness, and to reinstate the arch- the possession of Reval and Esthonia 
bishop with his coadjutor. The declara- with the consent of Poland. But even 
tion of war by Moscow was made in Denmark gained some advantages, for the 
November, 1557. And now the general war Danish prince Magnus, obtained the 
began. The Knights of the Order and bishopric of Oesel by treachery. Moscow, 
their vassals performed many heroic feats which ] Persistently continued the War and 
in it, but confusion, discouragement, and made devastating inroads, was obliged 
treachery prevented the classes agreeing to be content with Dorpat. But this was 
on united action. ceded to Poland in 1582. 

As once before m the hour of need in Attempts had been made at numerous 
Prussia, so also here a movement was imperial diets to reform the judicial 
made against the Order, and once more the system, the common law, the system of 
intrigues were due to the Polish party, taxation, and the constitution of the 
who raised their supporter Gotthard army, but almost fruitlessly, since often 
Kettler to the Mastership ; Poland thus _ ., what had been once accepted 

immediately gained a great advantage _° “ was again rejected. If we cast 
from the election. Kettler, it is true, Le . uutioa °ur eyes over the legislation of 
wished to preserve his independence, and Poland from 1500 to 1560 or 

sought help from the Holy Roman Empire, so, we are astonished at its sterility ; so 
the Teutonic Order, and other powers, but, little was passed, so much was merely 
as he himself said later, found no consola- discussed. Sigismund Augustus only suc- 
tion from anyone, while the disturbances ceeded in effecting some improvement 
in the country grew worse. towards the close of his reign. Even under 

The Grand Master and the archbishop, his father, the nobles in the imperial 
weary of the disorders, soon surrendered to diets of I 535 ‘ I 53 ^ b^cl demanded 
the Polish kwig. The treaty was signed and agreed to a revision of the statute- 
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book. In the course of time resolutions 
had been passed by the imperial diets 
which were contradictory to each other ; 
thus, for example, the privileges of the 
monasteries and the clergy, as well as the 
jurisdiction of the bishops and the im- 
munity from taxation enjoyed by the 
clergy, were inconsistent with the laws of 


Clerical 

Privileges 

Abolished 


the country affecting the taxa- 
tion of property, and with the 
military constitution connected 
therewith, '.is well as, on the 


other hand, with the statute Neminem 


Captivabimus and with the sovereignty 
of the nobles generally. Even under 
Casimir 111 . the Slachta had opposed the 
privileges of the clerics, and the king thus 
succeeded in breaking down the excessive 
power of the Church. 

The tendency everywhere was to abolish 
all privileges, whether belonging to classes 
or individuals. There was also a general 
wish to abolish the lncompatibilia, or 
questionable concentration of several 
offices in one person. It was further 
important Irom the standpoint oi the 
royal tioasury and national taxation 
to organise and elassily the crown 
lands which had been pawned or given 
away in large quantities, and were held 
on illegal titles. Their occupants were now 
forced to give them up, and thus a luiul 
was created which was huge enough to 
cover the most necessary outgoings of the 
kingdom, and bv which the nobility could 
be lelieved oi their buidens. But the 


most important reform was to abolish 
the privileges of individual provinces 
and to bring them under one law, in order 
to put an end to their efforts lor independ- 
ence and to the lawless state of things. 
To these belonged in the first line 
Lithuania, then Masovia, Prussia, Livonia, 
and finally Zutor and Osvviecim (Ausch- 
witz in Galicia), which John Albert had 
acquired. All these legislative labours 
were comprised under the name “ execu- 

Th«D.,.of Vaws ” the 

Religious nob,ht y at every opportunity 
Prosperity ’ nois,1 y clamoured lor their 
acceptance. The future political 
and social structure of the kingdom was 
dependent on this reform ; so was the 
solution of the religious question ; for Pro- 
testantism at that particular time had 
received a great stimulus in Poland. The 
freedom which Poland enjoyed was favour- 
able to the sj»ead of various doctrines. 
Humanism had found a great response 
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there ; and with it the Hussite movement, 
which it fostered, was so widely spread that 
the Hussites were supported in the towns 
and even among the nobles. The Lutheran 
teaching found the ground still better 
cleared, because the old Hussite doctrine 
had not yet died out, the power of the 
clergy was limited, and lreedom of 
conscience was now traditional. 

Lutheran ideas were disseminated in 
Poland as early as the year 1518. In 
Dantzic the monk Jacob Knade success- 
fully raised his voice against the abuses of 
the Church. Ev/;n in Great and Little 
Poland, and in other provinces, preachers 
came forward. Only in ultra-conservative 
Masovia did the new doctrine find no 
followers. The nobility greedily grasped 
at the new teaching, and not less greedily 
the citizens oi the towns. We soon find 
followers of the Calvinistic teaching, which 
in Poland was spread perhaps still more 
successfully, besides Anti - Trinitarians, 
Socinians, Bohemian Brethren, Arians and 
others. 


Powerful noble families adopted the new 
doctrines ami took them under their pro- 
K . tcction. They raised ceulies 

ingan ,• new leaching on their 
IX? Many priests and 

monks, anil even bishops, op 
posed the C atholic Church. Religious inno- 
vations found patronage even at the royal 
court, anil secret meetings were held at the 
house ol the queen’s confessor, a Francis- 
can. The com t preacher was a friend of 
the movement. The heir to the throne, 
Sigismund Augustus, at that time still 
grand duke of Lithuania, was considered 
a supporter of the new teaching ; it was 
only towards the end of his life that he 
came forward as a zealous Catholic. 


The king, under the pressure of the 
bishops and the Curia, was at first moved to 
adopt severe measures. In the years 1520, 
1522 and 152311c forbade the dissemination 
of Lutheran hooks on pain of confiscation 
of property. The synod in Lentjzyca pub- 
lished in 1523 the bull of excommunica- 
tion issued by Leo X. against Luther, 
excommunicated for its own part all 
heietics, and introduced a clerical censor- 


ship by giving priests the right to institute 
searches in private houses. The king was 
petitioned to renew the old Hussite 
statute of Wielun dating from the year 
1424, according to which heresy was to 
be punished as lese majeste and to be 
subject to episcopal jurisdiction. The 
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inquisition was introduced in the year 1527 ; 
in 1514, it was forbidden to attend the 
University of Wittenberg, and in 1541, on 
pain of loss of nobility, to keep priests who 
were independent of Rome. And later the 


episcopate, consolidated by the exclusion 
of its doubtful members, developed a 
successful energy, especially when the 
_ . . vigorous Bishop of Ermland, 

p “ u ‘ ,OB “* Stanislaus Hosius, took the 
7 T“ lead in the Catholic reaction. 

& B u t all these measures 


against the new doctrines bore little fruit. 
King Sigismund had acted with severity 
only in Dant?ic, when he went there in 
March, 1526, to suppress heresy, and ordered 
thirteen citizens to be executed in the 


market place without a trial ; and that 
though he had earlier sworn “ by the king’s 
honour, helmet and sword,” and under 


letter and seal, to shed no blood, but to 
establish peace and concord. This was 
indeed of small avail ; Prussia remained the 
first country where the Lutheran doctrine 
was promoted to he the national religion. 

But then the king relaxed in his zeal. 
When Dr. Johann Eck challenged him 
to proceed in the spirit of Henry VIII., 
he answered him, in 1528 : “ The times 
are changed, and with them the rulers 
and the spirit of the legislators ; sciences 
decay and others blossom. King Henry 
may write against I.uther - you will 
allow me to be king of the sheep as well 
as of the goats.” So lie adopted mild 
measures. His son Sigismund Augustus 
did the same. One case only is known 
where Sigismund allowed the burning of 
a woman, Katharina Malchcr ; otherwise 


the bishops at most let some innovators 
die in prison without a trial. So under 
Sigismund Augustus, only once was a 
woman burnt at the stake. 


The prohibition on visiting foreign 
universities was removed in 1543, since it 
was totally impossib'e to enforce it. 
Sigismund Augustus, who often asserted 

Nobility and he "’ 0uld b . e n0 j ud ^ over 
CUrty in men s consciences, acted with 
Oppoiition e, l ual > °r, perhaps, greater leni- 
ency. The bitterness between 
the nobility and the clergy meanwhile 
grew more intense, since the former would 
not recognise the episcopal jurisdiction. 
“We only wish,” said Jan Tarnovski, 
“ to submit to the king’s court, and if 
the king merely executed the will of the 
bishops, our Slavery would be worse 
than the Turkish ; for the least suspicion 
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would suffice to stamp any man as a 
heretic. No injustice is done to the 
bishops, for as members of the Senate 
they will be, in some sort, judges with us 
in matters of heresy.” And when the 
Bishop of Cracow, Zebrzydovski, answered 
him, “ What shall I be if I am not to be 
judge over heresy — beadle or bishop ? ” 
Tarnovski remarked to him, “It is better 
for you to be a beadle than for me to be a 
slave. ” It is exhilarating to hear with what 
manly courage the nobles defended their 
freedom. 

The young Rafael Leszczynski once, 
during Mass in the cathedral, while the 
king and bishops were kneeling, put his 
cap on his head. This breach of decorum 
was aimed at the bishop, not the religion. 
In Poland, freedom was prized beyond 
everything, while earthly honours were 
despised. Things went so far that full 
liberty of conscience was demanded for 
the serfs. The Poles showed that they 
were truly a nation of free men. The 
young Rafael was then chosen marshal 
of the imperial diet, in defiance of th< 
bishops who had impeached him before 
^ p ( the king. It was wished to 
. Nation of alwlish tbe episcopal jurisdic 

Free Men t,0 "> ln « rd f r t0 the cle J« V 

under the laws of the country. 

This was intended to be decided at once 
as a main feature of the programme o< 
legislative revision. 

The matter was not easy, and the king 
long hesitated. If he dec i (led in favour o, 
the bishops and recognised their jurisdic- 
tion, dangerous results would follow ; on 
the other hand, no right of deciding 
religious questions could be conferred with 
propriety upon the secular judges. The 
king, therefore, postponed the decision and 
resolved to temporise, although in prin- 
ciple, according to the sense of the old 
laws, he recognised the episcopal juris- 
diction. Possibly the Livonian question 
deterred him from breaking off with the 
Curia, whose help he required. 

In spite of, or rather on account of, thi? 
great freedom, Protestantism could not 
strike root deeply in Poland. In Germany 
it was a reaction against the encroach- 
ments of the Church ; there it had sprung 
up out of the existing conditions, like 
a wild plant. In Poland the Church could 
not allow herself any great abuses, and 
Protestantism wa's accordingly regarded 
as an imported luxury. Most people 
played with it, to show that they were at 
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liberty to hold different view's. When, found a dynasty, as had been done in the 
then, the Catholic Church renewed her case of other royal families, 
vigour at the Council of Trent, and clearly As under Sigismund, a -evolution passed 
proclaimed her object, the Counter Refor- by the imperial diet in the year 1504 was 
mation in Poland had an easy task, chosen as the starting-point, by which the 
While in the West the Reformation had pledging of crown projx;rty was made de- 
been mostly suppressed with bloodshed, pendent on the sanction of the Senate, 
in Poland the Counter Reformation was Some grandees under Sigismund had torn 
carried out almost unnoticed ; even such _ their grants of privileges in 

influential opponents as Stanislaus Orze- !r“ f pieces and thrown them at the 
chovski went over again to the Catholic king’s feet, and there were now 

Church. Only the animosity between the Bue some such who resigned their 
Roman Catholic Church and the Greek offices if they filled two or more. But 

Orthodoxy grew more bjtter. when a serious attempt was made to 

A side movement, started by the Re- confiscate the crown lands, such difficulties 
formation, deserves our notice — the wish cropped up that the whole scheme melted 
for a national church. The preachers away. 

employed everywhere the popular dialect Sigismund Augustus himself showed the 
in spreading their teaching, and thus greatest self-sacrifice, since he agreed 
revived the national languages. This that t fourth part ot the revenues of all 

had already been done to some degree the crown lands should i>c applied to 

in Poland by Hussitism, and Protes- cover the expenses ot the army, and took 
tantism now developed the Polish lan- for his share exclusively those estates 
guage to higher perfection. If the Polish about which it had not been decided 
language ousted Latin in Poland in the whether they should be confiscated. In 
sixteenth century and created a national the future the management of the army 
literature, this golden age, as elsewhere, was was often assigned to this royal fourth. 

, . primarily inaugurated by This, indeed, was estimated it so low a 

. 0 “ * e,,r< the Protestant move- figure that it had later to be doubled, 
v*** in t ment. The dialects, now The question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
* 1 “* urc awakened to fresh lile, then came up. After great dise.issions 
forced their way into the cliui ch services, the king decided in favour ol a com- 
While in the West the opponents of the pronuse, which recognised the jurisdiction 
Catholic Church aimed at extending the of the Church, but withdrew from it the 
independence of their own national secular arm. This law was so formulated in 
churches, seeking in France a Gallican 15(15 that municipal starosts could not be 
national church and in England estab- made responsible by the ecclesiastical 
lishing the Anglican national church, authorities for the execution oi commands. 
Poland also wished for the establishment But the party of reform demanded that the 
of a national church with a Slavonic liturgy clergy and nobility should be placed on a 
and more or less complete independence precisely equal footing with regard to the 
from Rome. And the opposition wished burdens of taxation and military service, 
lo win the king over to this plan. Only the presence ol the papal legate, 

But since this would have necessarily Francis Commeiulone, a skilled diplomat, 
brought with it a change of the constitu- who knew howto smooth the ruffled waters, 
tion, this point also formed part of the spared the Catholic Church in Poland new 
programme of the Revision or “ Execution humiliations. He was vigoiouslysupported 
of the Laws.” Finally the king, in 1562, Church **y ^' S * 1<, 1 ) Hosius of Erm- 

soon after the acquisition of Livonia, * ° 1 land, who had represented 

determined in favour of the Execution. Humiliation! Poland at the Council of 

A start was made with the easiest part of Trent in brilliant style, 

the demands, namely, the crown lands and had composed a new conjessio fidei 
and the Incompatibilia ; the Slachta adopted by the whole Catholic Church, 
understood originally by this the abolition Commendone recommended the clergy, 
generally of all special privileges. But by in order to preserve their other rights, 
the influence of the queen the question of not to evade the duty of paying taxes ; 
the confiscation of the mortgaged crown the Church tithe was therefore a tax. 
lands was first dealt with ; she wished by The attempt of the legate to introduce 
the multiplication of crown lands to into Poland the resolutions of the Council 
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Church 

Triumphed 


of Trent met with great difficulties ; a part 
of the clergy opposed several of the enact- 
ments. Thanks only to the good offices of 
the king, who declared he wished to live and 
die a Catholic, the Catholic Church finally 
conquered her opponents, who were in a 
more unfavourable ]>osition from the very 
first, since they were split up into many 
„ .. _ .. parties. All the plans 

How the Catholic { )f thp opposition— the 

national church, the 
national synod, and the 
corn|)lcte abolition ot clerical jurisdiction — 
rcmainedunfulfilled, although it triedtowin 
over the king to its cause by meeting his 
wishes in all iiis private affairs. On the con- 
trary, he accepted from the hand of the 
legate the resolutions of theCouncilof Trent, 
gave them validity in Poland, and pub- 
lished an ordinance which banished foreign 
religious innovators from the country : 
indeed, he even wished, in concession to 
the wishes of the legate, to allow no reli- 
gious discussions between the Catholics 
and the zealous reformers. The Catholic 
Church did not approve, of disputations, 
judging correctly that they could not be 
profitable to the faith. 

The laws as to the Inrompaf ibilia, as 
well as that touching the duty of an 
official to reside on the scene ol his duties, 
were once more strictly enforced, both for 
secular office-holders, and, in the meaning 
of the resolutions of Trent, also for 
spiiitual dignitaries. 

But the revision affected also the privi- 
leges of the towns, since the export of 
goods to foreign countries was prohibited 
- a prohibition which was certain to 
uiuleitnine the welfare not only of the 
towns, blit also of the whole empire. The 
nobility alone were to be permitted to 
export raw materials. Since the importa- 
tion of foieign goods was still allowed, it 
will he understood how the development 
o! home industries was thus sapped. 
Poland never understood how to honour 
Poli&h sufficient Iv this important 
. . . . branch ol human energy and 
Sapped national prosperity. The pre- 

t *‘* judiced notion that work is un- 
worthy of a nobleman, and that trade and 
industrial undertakings are ignoble, lias 
survived there until modern times. 

In Poland the value of the towns and 
their importance tor culture and industry 
was not recognised till it was too late. 
In a dialogue, Written about this time by 
Lucas (jornicki, between a Pole sod an 
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Italian, the Pole will not allow himself to 
be convinced of the necessity for towns, 
which became everywhere the centres of 
political and social life and of culture, and 
points to the Tartars, who, indeed, had no 
towns. Towns and the citizen class were 
never able to develop in Poland. Owing 
to the depression in trade and industries 
which then set in, wealthy citizens began 
to have recourse to agriculture. Poland 
did not rise beyond an agrarian standpoint, 
and was therefore exploited by Italian. 
English, and Scottish traders. No sufficient 
use was made of her position on the Baltic. 
Instead of favouring the Baltic trade, the 
Poles burdened Dantzic with taxes, and 
brought matters to such a pitch that this 
busy town often looked round for other 
patrons. No one in Poland took any 
interest in commerce. 

All these enactments, by which the 
privileges of the magnates, the bishops, 
and the towns were partly limited, partly 
abolished, made the chamber of provincial 
deputies the most powerful institution in 
the state — a circumstance which, in view 
of the low education ot the Slaclita and the 
... one-sided representation of their 

1 uam> « c | ass rights, could not conduce 
independent to the national prosperity. 

Poiltion T . ' ' . 

In 150,5 an important ordin- 
ance was passed by which the Orthodox 
Greek nobility in Lithuania were conceded 
the same rights which the Catholics pos- 
sessed : henceforward any Boyar was 
admissible to any office. The nobility, 
incensed at the connection of the king 
with tlie Catholic Church, refused other 
important proposals of the king, such as 
the rciorm of the army and finance, t ln- 
order of the election to the throne, and 
others. 

A complete unification of the empire in 
place of loosely- compacted unions was the 
more urgently demanded : the king, with 
the prospect of a dangerous war with 
Moscow before his eyes, was himself in 
favour of the scheme. But the Lithua- 
nians offered a stubborn resistance. Their 
embassy, with Nicholas Kadziwill the 
Black at its head, after pointing to the 
independent position of Lithuania and the 
previous measures of union, declared for 
a personal union, even if a restricted one, 
demanded diets of their own, a revision of 
the frontiers of Lithuania and Poland, 
and a special coronation of the king as 
Grand Duke of Lithuania. The king 
stood on the side of the Polish crown, and 
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was resolved to incorporate Lithuania 
with it. To facilitate the execution of 
this plan, he cleared away the last legal 
obstacle by waiving his hereditary rights 
in Lithuania, and thus placing both parts 
in equal relations to his person. 

When the Lithuanian deputation left the 
Polish diet, in order in this way to prevent 
the incorporation of their country, the king 
nevertheless declared his intention to 
carry it out. The entreaties of the envoys, 
who implored the king with tears to pro- 
tect them, were unavailing. On the 
Polish side there was talk of war if Lith- 
uania offered resistance. ‘Thus in 1560, at 
the imperial diet at Lublin, the “ union,’’ 
which was in fact an incorporation of 
Lithuania, was definitely carried. Pod- 
lachia, Kiev, and Volhynia, distiicts 
which had originally been Lithuanian, 
and tor a long time a disputed possession, 
were first united with the Polish crown 
in a special act. Only the use of the 
Russian language in law courts was 
granted them. Lithuania lost its richest 
provinces. Any man who refused to 
lecognise this act was held to have for- 
teited his titles and property. 

o an There was no idea of serious 
of Jo * r * 0 PP 0S 't' 0n > since the lesser 
0 oy Lithuanian nobility, who were 
jealous of the magnates, remained loyal 
to Poland, in order by the closer union with 
Poland to obtain the same rights which 
the lesser nobility in Poland possessed. 
Thus on July 1st, 1569, the union was 
proclaimed, and both sides swore to it. 
Lithuania only retained its own officials, 
and therefore ceased to be an independent 
state. Both parties shed tears when the 
oaths to the treaty were administered, 
only with the distinction that in the case of 
the Lithuanians they were tears of sorrow ; 
in that of the Poles, tears of joy. What 
the first Jagellon. Vladislav II., in 1386, 
1401, and 1413 had, so to say, merely 
promised, the last really accomplished. 

After this the union of Prussia, Livonia, 
and the other provinces was carried 
through, and the amalgamation was com- 
plete. Poland now was united. This was 
a great political and economical gain. 
Nothing now stood in the way of Polish 
colonisation in the vast Russo-Lithuanian 
regions ; and the stream of German and 
Polish colonists to the eastern provinces 
swelled from year to year. 

But the chief source of weakness to the 
empire was not thus removed. This lay 


not so much in the constitutional relations 
of individual parties as in the impotence 
of the crown — that is to s.*y, in the Polish 
constitution, which threatened to degener- 
ate into an anarchy. This evil was bound 
to spread over every province equally. 
Nothing occurred to strengthen the central 
administration ; on the contrary, the 
_ Slachta, in view of the king 
Wemkle ^ e ' n K childless, of the question 


of Polend 


of succession, and of the 


election to the crown, feared to 
lose in power, and to have diminished 
rights even in the 1 eligious question. 

The future ol the religious parties 
depended to a great extent on the attitude 
of the king towards this question; and both 
parties, the Catholic no less than the united 
11011-Catholic, cherished the ideaot choosing 
a king after their own heart by an electoral 
compact. Since foi the moment the non- 
Catholics were in the majority, thoie weie 
many among the minority to whom the 
principle of a majority in the resolutions 
of the parliament seemed dangerous. 
They demanded the legal introduction ot 
“unanimity." They dcmly saw the 
necessity of a strict government, but 
liberty was more valuable in their eyes 
than order. Since a general assent was 
necessary in adopting resolutions, the 
liberum veto now really existed, although 
it was first claimed its a right in l(>52. 

Sigismund and Sigismund Augustus 
failed, therefore, in their efforts to 
strengthen the power of the sovereign. 
The latter, while still Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, married, after the death of his 
first wife, without the consent of the Senate, 
Baihara, the daughter ol the Castellan 
Rad/.iwill. His father and the Slachta 
disapproved; the nation was reluctant to 
recognise Barbara as queen. In order 
that his bride might lie crownert, the king 
adopted a conciliatory attitude toward 
the nobles. After the death ol his deeply 
loved Barbara, he married the second 
daughter of Emperor Maxi- 
milian II., Katharina, a 
sister of his first wife, Eliza- 
beth. Since he had no 
issue by her, he wished to he divorced from 
her and to marry again. But Rome and 
the clergy, whom the king tried equally 
to propitiate by concessions, were opposed 
to his wish. He thus did not face either 
one or the other Order with firmness. 
Overwhelmed by cares, eSigismund II. 
Augustus died on July 14th, 1572. 


Aigmtvt 
Succumbs to 
Weight of Cures 
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right of “ conclusion ” ; the Senate was to 
decide on war and peace, and the diet was 
to summon the army. The freedom of 
denominations was proclaimed, and the 
title “ heir to the empire ” was erased from 
the royal title. Should the king act con- 
trary to these terms, the nation was 
justified in refusing him obedience. Be- 
_. , sides this, Henry pledged him- 

* self to build a fleet at his own 
„ * . rom cost, to keep up 4,000 soldiers, 
* a and to pay the debts of the 
empire. However suspicious these pacts 
were, the new king subscribed them and 
took the oath to the constitution. 

If the people did not see in the king the 
first power in the empire, but almost 
an enemy to their libel ties, they still 
regarded the monarchy as a brilliant post, 
for which there were always candidates, of 
whom, indeed, nothing more could Ire pre- 
dicated than that they wished to gratify 
their pride. It goes without saying that 
many candidates put themselves to great 
expense, that other countries had a 
welcome pica lor intervention, which 
Poland bought by hoi moral degradation, 
and that a contested election threw the 
land into civil war. But the Slaclita was 
still lulled in the sweet dream of liberty 
and security. The connection with France 
might, peihaps, have been profitable to 
Poland ; but Henry tied 011 July 17th, 
1574, ' n order to place on bis own head 
the crown ot Fiance aitet the death ol his 
brother Charles IX. His icign leit behind 
no traces beyond those of the resolutions 
adopted at his election. 

liven at the next elections the candidates 
of the Roman Catholic party came to the 
lront; thus, Stefan Bathoii, Piince ofTran- 
sylvania, who reigned from 157b to 158(1 ; 
then Sigismund Vasa of Sweden, the son of 
John 111 . and ot Katharina the Jagellon, 
irom 1587 to ib’,2 ; he was followed by 
his sons. Vladislav, who ruled till 1648, 
anil John Casimir, who in 1668 resigned the 
n i-x * crown and went to France. 

fortke TllCn two natives ( Piasts ) 

„ . T . were elected— Michael Wis- 

niowcck (1669-1073), of a rich 
and respected family ; then J ohn Sobieski. 
Next came a double election. The one 
party chose Stanislaus Lesczynski, a 
native, who was supported bv Sweden and 
France in the war known as the first War 
of the Polish Succession ; the other, the 
Elector Frederic Augustus of Saxony, 
who held his own after many contests 
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until 1733. This occasion was the first 
on which Russia actively interfered in 
the Polish disorders. She declared for 
Frederic Augustus, and helped him to 
drive out all enemies. After that time 
the Russian influence in Poland was 
preponderant. Frederic Augustus II., 
the son of Augustus the Strong, defeated 
Stanislaus Lesczynski lor the second time, 
with the help of Russia, in the second 
War of the Polish Succession, and became 
the Polish king, Augustus III. ; lie died in 
1763. Similarly the last Polish king, 
Stanislaus Poniatovski (1764-1795), was a 
candidate of Russia. 

Ol this whole series two kings, Stefan 
Bathori and Jolm Sobieski, stand out 
conspicuously, and to a lesser degree 
Vladislav. But while Sobieski, the libera- 
tor ol Vienna in the year 1683, was merely 
a military hero, Bathori, a no less able 
general, distinguished himself by his 
skilful administration and Ins statesman- 
like insight. 11 anyone could have lilted 
Poland out of the political and social 
slough, it would have been Bathori. After 
he had by his manly attitude defeated the 
n ik r 'val candidate, the Enqieror 
Famous* Maximilian, who had already 

Declaration taku, “ a, l 0ath t(> t,le constitu- 
tion at Vienna, he waged an 
obstinate struggle with the Slaclita about 
the restrictions dating irom the year 1573. 
He was required to renounce the right of 
distribution, that is to say, the right to 
grant imperial offices ; these, so soon as 
they became empty, were to be filled by 
election in the respective voivodeships. 
The king then made at the diet of Thorn 
the famous declaration that lie had no 
intention of being merely a king in a 
picture. 

, While lie still, as elective candidate, 
waged war against the imperial party, 
but especially against Dantzic and other 
German towns, which took Maximilian’s 
side, Ivan IV. the Terrible conquered 
almost all Livonia, with the exception of 
Reval and Riga. Bathori’s immediate 
goal was, therefore, war against Moscow. 
After he had secured himself against the 
Turks and Tartars, and had raised a loan 
from Frederic George, Margrave of Bran- 
denburg- Anspach, lie began the war in 
1579. In spite of superiority of numbers 
Ivan’s armies were beaten everywhere, and 
Polock and many other towns and for- 
tresses were captured. Ivan, hard pressed, 
looked round for help, seat an embassy 
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to the emperor and the Pope, professed 
that he wished to join the Russian Church 
closely with the Roman, complained of 
Bathori’s “ un-Christian ” procedure, and 
begged tor intervention. 

Rome was not in a position to resist such 
tempting prospects. In 1581 the papal 
, . legate Antonio Possevino ap- 

. peared in Poland and went 
tht Bible forthwith to Moscow. H is con- 
versation with Ivan on 1 eligious 
questions is interesting. Ivan showed him- 
self well read in the Scriptuies, peihaps 
more so than may ha\;e been agieeable 
to the legale; on the whole, he developed 
such amiable traits that Possevino, 
doubtless to the amazement of all, stv led 
him a sweet ruler who lov ed his subjects. 

The upshot of the 
legate’s exei turns was 
that Ivan obtained com- 
paratively favourable 
teims of peace. At 
Kiveiova Jloika, in 15.S2, 
he meiely 1 enounced his 
claim to Livonia, Polock, 
and Wielun; he leaned 
hack the other places 
which had been eun- 
<|ueied by the Poles. 

The favomable oppoi- 
tunity ol subjugating 
Moscow and pioceedmg 
to the conquest ol ail 
Eastern liuiope hail thus 
been let slq>; so, too, the 
advance ot Rome in that 
qua, ter w as checked. bathor, : the fearless 

A 4 • , .1 Able alike as a general and as a statesman, 

wncc. moll 11 was lilt stefauBatnon stands oat prominently among 
Slacllta which by its the Polish kings. A roan of strong will, 
S ll Ol t Slgll tedn CSS and he left behind many traces of his energy. 

selfishness had hindeml the king in the 
execution ol his plans. It haggled with Iho 
king over every penny, lepiuached linn 
tor showing favoui to Zamojski, a geneial 
who had distinguished himsell in the war 
with Moscow, and loi his non-fullilmein 
of the electoral capitulation ; alw ays choos- 
ing the most unlavouiable moment, in 
Older to compel the king the mine cei- 
tainly to comply. Indeed, it forced him 
into negotiations with Moscow and 
lefused the supplies ior the war, so that 
the king was driven to incur debts witli 
foreign countries. When Ivan died in 
1584, Bathori contemplated a renewal 
ot his plans against Tuikey, but lie 
died unexpectedly on May 2nd, 158b, at 
Grodno. 



The reign of Stefan Bathori was in many 
respects profitable to Poland Not merely 
was the glory of the Pih-h arms revived 
by his martial deeds, the Muscovite 
lust of conquest quenched for long years 
to come, and that semi- Asiatic power 
driven back from the Baltic Sea, but he 
let! other notewoithy tiaces ol Ins energy. 
Thus, he devoted his especial attention 
to the iiiiixii taut religious question. It 
could not escape lum that the religious 
disputes led to no union, crippled the 
power ol socit'L and the tcalni, and at the 
same tune appi ect ilily checked the develop- 
ment ol cultuic and civic viitues. Start- 
ing fiom this piactical standpoint of 
attention to the geneial welfare of his 
country and his subjects, lie threw 
himsell, though lormerly 
a Piutestant, dehmtely 
into tin Catholic cause, 
and was thus the litst 
who, with all tlie means 
standing at Ins command, 
was iisolved to i.ury 
tlnoiigh tin Couutei Re- 
formation without giving 
an exclusively Catholic 
dilcction to ms policy 
bcveiUielcss 111 his 
reign theOidei of Jesuits 
gamed gieal miluence m 
Poland The Jesuits had 
all e ally moved into 
Braimsbeur m 15(15 at 
the invitation ol ( ar- 
dm.il Stanislaus Hosius, 
the gi idlest Roman 
Catholic champion of 
Poland, and undei Henry 
and Batlion they iu- 
ci eased gieatly. Tlic\ iounded schools 
evei v vvheie, and won over the using 
geneial ion loi their purposes. How- 
evei successlui their pedagogic labours 
were in many inspects, especially in 
the field of classical philology, they did 
much to (hsintcgiate the structure ol 
the stale, as became evident 
undei the weak successors 
oi Bathmi. A paiticulurly 
favourable hglit is thrown on 
Bathori by his friendly feeling towards 
the jieasants. He icgaidcd the patent 
of nobility merely as a distinction for 
services to the country, and is said to have 
raised fifty-five jieasants to the peerage. 
He protected the jieasaqfs everywhere; 
foi example, in Livonia against the German 
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knights, summoned them to military ser- new dynasty drawn into the vortex of 
vice, and organised a corj>s of those who Swedish troubles. Sigismund and his two 
were settled on the royal estates — the first sons naturally tried to retain the Swedish 
regular infantry. Out of every twenty crown, their paternal inheritance. But the 
small farmers one was chosen for military empire had not the slightest interest in this 
service. This corps was called the chosen purely dynastic question, since Sweden had 
or farmer corps ; it acquitted itself well, quite other political and economic aims ; 
He introduced a better organisation into Protestantism, too, was the state religion 
Bulwark imperial militia ; he im- there. But the Catholic Church, to whom 

Acaiaatthe l )rove< i the artillery, and created primarily the election of Sigismund was 
Tartars * or himself an efficient staff. It due, since she thought to bring the Swedes 
was further important that back to her bosom, contrived to interest 
Bathori completed the organisation of the the realm in the dynasty by the promise 
Cossacks in the Ukraine, Even in the which the king msde to cede Esthonia to 
fifteenth century there was in the un- Poland. Supplies were granted to the 
claimed regions on the Dnieper, which king for the journey to Sweden. He was 
had been ravaged by the Turks, a large crowned there on February 19th, 1594, and 
population, which, fleeing from Poland subscribed, actually with the knowledge of 
and Russia to escape intolerable oppros- the papal nuncio, a declaration which 
sion, gradually settled in those parts, and excluded the Catholics in Sweden from all 
soon did good service as a bulwark of offices, while he intended in Poland to 
Christianity against the Tartars. It was exclude the heterodox ; so deceitful and 
a vigorous, warlike people, which only dishonourable was th_‘ policy that was 
needed military organisation to become a adopted. 

formidable jxiwer. Bathori now adopted But this was all that Sigismund did 
them in the name oi the empire, and in Sweden. His uncle Charles oi Siider- 
drew up lists of the able-bodied soldiers, manland placed himself at the head of the 
but limited their number of conscripts p Protestants, drove out the 

at first to 600. By this means he 0 “ “ . royalists step by step, and 
obtained new forces tor the empire « ^ * r ** 0 was a j,j e py the year 1604 to 
against Russia. ** rue lo “ to be crowned king under the 

It was a fresh reminder to the Slachta title of Charles IX. The long war which 
that the laws must be regarded, when broke out over this brought Poland, in 
Bathori had one of the unruly members spite of occasional successes and deeds of 
beheaded. He held the reins of govern- valour, to the verge of destruction by the 
ment with a firm hand. Under his direc- terrible losses and humiliations which it 


tion a much-needed reform in the judicial 
system was carried out. He abandoned, 
indeed, his old right of the last instance, 
which from various reasons was no longer 
enloreeable ; law courts were thus insti- 
tuted for separate groups of provinces in 
Lublin, Piotrkov, Wilna, Grodno, and 
Lutzk. In spite of his high ideals, this king 
was the object of the meanest attacks. The 
Slachta accused him of despotic aims and 
threatened him with deposition. Stefan 


Bathori's 
Sueeeiaor on 
Ike Throne 


did not allow himself to the 
very last moment to be de- 
terred from his goal. After 
the death of Bathori the 


situation grew worse. 

The election of Sigismund III. Vasa and 
the alliance with Sweden had not proved 
beneficial to Poland, first, because this 
house subordinated the newly acquired 
state to the strict Catholic interests, and 
secondly, because it only furnished incom- 
petent rulers. Poland was at first by its 


sustained ; it ended finally (1660) in the 
treaty at Oliva with the resignation by the 
king, John Casimir, of all claims to the 
crown of Sweden, and with the exhaustion 
of the Polish empire, which had been 
obliged to neglect and abandon its most 
important interests. 

It was, further, of the greatest conse- 
quence to the empire that Sigismund 
became the willing ally of the Jesuits. 
Thus a flood of Catholicism poured into 
the country, which disregarded religious 
liberty ; a policy that could only create 
misfortune in Poland, where there was 
such diversity of creed. The neighbouring 
powers, shielding religious interests, took, 
as might be expected, now the Protestants 
now the Orthodox under their protection, 
merely in order to interfere in the affairs 
of the empire. The very first appearance 
of the king on the scene showed that he 
was entirely in the hands of the Catholic 
party. At a hint from Rome he was 
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Abortive 
Attempts at 
Church Union 


willing to abdicate the Polish crown in 
favour of the house of Hapsburg, and him- 
self to retire to Sweden — a proposal which 
evoked general consternation and ill-feeling. 
The Jesuits in the interests of the Church 
negotiated the marriage of the king with 
Anna, and after her death with Constantia, 
daughters of the Archduke 
Charles of Styria and of Mary 
of Bavaria. The privileges 
which the Orthodox Church 
had acquired at the time ol the Hussite 
and Protestant movements were removed, 
and there was a reversion to the ideas of 
union as in the palmy days of the papacy. 

The attempts at union in 14 15 and the 
Florentine union of 14J9 had proved 
abortive. The Hussite movement and 
then the Reformation 
strengthened the Ortho- 
dox Greek world in its 
resistance to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The 
union only split up the 
Russian society into two 
camps, which fought 
against each other more 
bitterly than the Ortho- 
dox and the Catholics. 

A union of the Greek 
Orthodox Church with 
Rome is nowadays 
usually disparaged. The 
Slavonic liturgy, which 
would not have been 
tolerated by Rome, was 
of inestimable value to 



king was almost an insult to Christian 
charity. The majority of Orthodox 
bishops and the most influential laymen, 
such as Constantin Ostrogski, were for 
the union ; at their head w as Archbishop 
Michael Rahoza ol Kiev. 

But the pride of the Catholic prelates, 
their selfishness and ignorance of the 
existing conditions, ruined everything. 
The earlier champions ol the union, there 
fore, drew hack, among them the powerful 
prince Ostrogski. When, besides this, the 
Patriarchs of Antioch and Constantinople 
came personally to Poland in order to 
organise the resistance, only a handful 
oi partisans of the union were left. Both 
parties met for a final discussion at Brest 
in 1596. They soon divided into two 
groups, and banned each 
other; only a few 
bishops, with the Metro- 
politan Rahoza and their 
small following, declared 
for the union. Two ol 
them, Hypalius Potij, 
Bishop ol Vladimir, and 
Cyryl Teiiecki, Bishop 
ot Lutzk, venl to Ronn* 
with the cliai ter ol union, 
and took the oath ol 
obedience in the name of 
the whole Russian 
Church. Thus the 
famous union ol Brest 
was effected. The Uniate 
bishops were immediately 
to receive seats and votes 
in the Polish Senate. 


all the Slavs; they are the tool of the Jesuits 
indebted tn it for their Utterly unfitted for liii high position, Sigis- This Union brought no 

inutnuu to it tor meir mund fti. Vasa of Sweden, became the puppet . , ('..fliolic 

oldest literature. of the Jesuits. He was even willing, st a hint gain 10 U1C l.dt 

But on the other from Rome, to abdicate the crown of Poland. Church and the Poles in 

hand, ’the Orthodox Church, except m the future, chiefly because the animosity 
the first centuries of iis spread among 
the Slavs, was nowhere an engine ol 
civilisation. It was rather the cause 
why the Slavs and other nations of the 
Greek Church remained backward. Their 
clergy felt that most deeply m places 
where they lived side by side with the 
Romans ; for this reason the Orthodox 
bishops were mostly those who first 
espoused the cause ot the union. If some 
such union had been introduced, with a 
set purpose and yet in a conciliatory spirit, 
among the Russo-Polish provinces, the 
success would have been irresistible. But 
what the Roman priests now undertook 
under the spiritual guidance of the 
Jesuits and tjie protection of the Polish 


between the two Russian parties increased 
and they fought against each other still 
more obstinate ly. 

At this same time a meeting of the 
heierodox, or Dissidents, as they were 
called in Poland, assembled at Thorn to 
discuss how the swelling tide 
Swelling Tide (Catholic influence might be 
st emmed. They sent a deputa- 
tion to the king, but he did 
not receive it. The union ot Brest could 
not, however, hold its own ; for the king 
and the Slachta did not wish to fulfil the 
conditions of union. The llniate bishops 
were not introduced into the Senate, 
nor were the privileges^ of the Church 
observed ; in this way the whole work of 
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union was made ridiculous in the eyes held Moscow in their power. Anagree- 
of the non-united Orthodox. The per- ment was so far made that Vladislav should 
secution of the Greek Orthodox, who pledge himself to protect the Greek faith 
had not joined the union, became more and the Greek Church, to allow the Boyars 
and more severe; they were hindered in to retain their privileges, to grant them the 
their performance of Divine worship ; their Polish privilege of Neminem Captivabimus, 
priests were publicly insulted and out- and to conclude an alliance with Poland, 
raged ; their churches were leased by But the narrow-mindedness of the father, 
Orthodox their patrons to Jews, who then who, probably at the instigation of the 
Priesti°iA demanded money payments for Church and the Jesuits, wished to acquire 
Diifxvour the opening of the churches, the crown of Russia for himself, and 
Many towns expelled the Ortho- the rebellion of the Zebrzydovski family, 
dox from the town council, and even which broke out at the most critical 
from the body of citizens. Their churches moment, frustrated all the great plans 
and church property were taken from regarding a union with Moscow once and 
them ; in a word, the oppression became for ever. 

intolerable. Hatred of Poland increased When Russia, therefore, was being 
throughout the East , and the masses were consolidated at home under the new 
stirred up by the non-united priests. Romanof dynasty, Poland and Russia 
The Cossacks in the Ukraine were especi- once more faced each other with the old 
ally active, and came forward as protectors hostility. Poland resolved on war in order 
of the Orthodox faith. They demanded to bring Vladislav to Moscow by force 
with threats rights tor their metropolitan of arms ; but at the same time the folly 
and their bishops, and for themselves equal was committed of binding the king even 
rights with the Slachta ; but the old then to incorporate any luture conquests 
respect tor the freedom of all had been lost with the Polish crown. Vladislav was 
under the influence of the Catholic reaction, forced in the year 1(117 solemnly to resign 
There was no longer any place for the ‘ Smolensk, Starodub, and a 

heterodox in Poland. The Orthodox, °* ,a ' * series of other countries in 

therefore, organised their forces and at- * p favour ol the Polish crown, as 

tempted to do something for the improve- * if this resignation of Russian 

ment of culture. Prince Ostrogski founded provinces would be a recommendation to 
in Ostrog an academy and a printing- the Polish candidates in Russia, 
office ; presses were started in other For the favourable peace at Deulino near 

places also. The gulf between the two the Troizkaja Lawra (1(118), which secured 
camps, which cleverly strengthened them- to them Smolensk, Dorogobush, Czernigov, 
selves, grew daily wuler. and several other towns, the Poles are 

All this was done by Poland in her blind indebted to the Cossack Hetman Konas- 
inlatuafion at a time when some faint zevicz, who came to their help with 
prospects in the East were opening out 20,000 picked troops and enabled them to 
to her. The house of Rurik in Russia march on Moscow, as well as to the pacific 
was extinct, and Lithuanian magnates nature of the Tsar Michael Romanof and 
placed at that time the pseudo-Demetrius the Russian desire for tranquility. Soon 
on the throne of the tsar. This Dmitri, afterwards Poland was entangled in a 
alniut whose real family, in spite ot war with the famous Swedish warrior 
searching investigations, nothing can with Gustavus Adolphus, and with Turkey, 
certainty be said, was a friend of the Pole-; which cost her great sacrifices, in spite of 
Threatened an< ^ European culture, pos- the heroic deeds of the generals Stanis- 
Depoiition of s ’ 1) ^ a hi,nself - There Iaus Koniecpolski and Chodkievicz. The 
Sigixmund was actually in Poland a parly Cossacks, who since 151/1 had already 
which entertained the plan of come forward openly as protectors oi 
de] losing Sigismund and offering the the Orthodox faith, now assumed a 
Polish crown to Dmitri. menacing attitude. 

When this plan miscarried, Poland was The Slachta, when it met after the death 
still offered an opportunity of getting a of Sigismund in 1632 to elect his son 
footing in Russia, since atter the deposition Vladislav IV. Sigismund, who died in 
of the Tsar Vassili Shuski, the Privy Council 1(148, restricted still more the power of the 
in Moscow chose as tsar Vladislav, son of crown. The king was in the future not to 
Sigismund. Polish troops under Sholkievski be allowed to begin a wv without the 
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consent of the imperial diet, or to enlist 
soldiers out of his privy purse; he was 
required to confer the vacant offices 
within six weeks after the diet, to cede to 
the country the profits of coinage, to 
build a fleet on the Baltic, and to contri- 
bute two quarters instead of one quarter 
, of the royal revenues to the 
The King » war Moscow. Besides this, 


the old tax ot 
from the hide 


two groschen 
of land was 


Restricted 
Liberty 

abolished as “ a survival of the oltl serfdom. ’ ' 
According to these provisos the king 
was more restricted in his liberty than 
the ordinary noble, since the latter 
might keep troops ; Zainojski Wisneo- 
vecki and others were able to put to.ooo 
men into the field. Vladislav was com- 
pelled to accept these 
stipulations, and in the 
course of his reign had 
to submit to still further 
curtailment oi his hee- 
dom. As lie once went 
to Baden to take the 
waters, the diet ul 
passed a resolution that 
the king could not leave 
the country without the 
uinsent of parliament.. 

Later the king was pm- 
hibited, and this time 
with more justice, Iroin 
incurring debts in im- 
perial ai tail's. 

Vladislav was 
vionsly forced to 
and improve this 
tenable position ot 
crown in regard to 
estates, and to strengthen 
the central power. His whole reign is 
a covei i struggle against the existing 
constitution. Above all. he wished to 
withdraw hinisell Irorn the excessive 
influence of the Catholic Church, which 
he judged harmful to (he welfare of 
the country. The Church, dominated by 
Jesuits, encouraged men to enter their 
community, conceded no privileges to 
the TJniates, and thus rendered the whole 
work of the union void. The Jesuits in 
Poland, as in other countries, searched 
for Protestant and other heretical books 
and destroyed them. The schools came 
gradually into their hands ; they founded 
their own academy in Cracow, in order 
to enter into rivalry with the one already 
existing. They accumulated immense 


which, however, 


ob- 

tvy 

un- 



fortunes, and finally watched every step 
which the king took. 

Vladislav, who in May, iO-’f, at his 
father’s instructions, had undertaken a 
long journey to several courts, and finally 
to Rome, at last ventured to take up 
a bold attitude against the predominance 
of the Church, lie, like Casimir IV. pre- 
viously, endeavoured to make the influence • 
of the crown felt in the election of the 
bishops, and negotiated with Koine on the 
subject with some success. He wished 
that the papal e- m.-*. nt to the founding of 
Hit' Jesuit academy in Cracow' should be 
recalled. He instituted in Thorn, certainly 
to the indignation ol the Catholics, a dis- 
cussion between the ditlerent confessions, 
like otlieis previously, 
remained unsuccessful. 
Hi protected the non- 
united, and, disregarding 
the union at Brest, left 
them (heir own bishopiics 
in Lembeig, Prcmysl, 
Lutzk, .Mohilev, and the 
aichbishopi ic ot Kiev, 
without troubling him- 
self about lhe protest 
of Rome; in lact, lie 
actually permitted the 
return ol Cniates to 
Orthodoxy and treated 
the Greek Orthodox with 
justice. The success ot 
his exertions was con- 
siderable. In consequence 
of this the eastern pro- 
vinces, and, above all, 
Cossacks, the cliam- 


A KING WITHOUT LIBERTY 
The liberty of the crown was curtailed during: +1 R > 
tUc the reign of Vladislav IV. The diet of i« ID l r c , 

1 lit* passed a resolution thatthc king could not leave ] HOTIS OI v /ftllOdOXy, 

the country without the consent of parliament, i n t*t 1 t TUC* to tl 1 C 

king, although they were aware that they 
could not expect any just treatment 
from their encmv the Skichta. 

In an equally derisive manner lie broke 
away from the foreign policy ol his 
lathei . He strove Jor an alliance of 

Poland with Russia, carried on war with 

great energy, and obtained 
in i()J4 at Poljanovka a 
favourable 
brought to 
possession of Sievsk, 

Czcrnigov. His intention 
wage a joint war on a 


Foreign 
Policy of 
Vlidiiltv 


peace, which 
the Poles the 
Smolensk and 
was now to 
grand scale 


against Turkey; he therefore yielded in 
tiie Swedish question, and in the truce 
at Stuhmsdorf on September 12th, 1635, 
in return for the restoration of Prussia, 
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renounced all claim to Livonia, which was 
conquered by Sweden. In his eagerness to 
attain his purpose he made overtures to the 
house of Hapsburg, and married Cecilia 
Renata, an Austrian archduchess. When 
on her death he married a French princess 
— Marie Louise of Nevers-Gonzaga — he did 
so probably in order to fit out troops 
. against Turkey with her money. 
_ ocl * If Poland then achieved suc- 

in'poilnd* cesses ' s ^ e owe d them only to 
the circumspection and self- 
sacrifice of her king. In return she was 
not even willing to pay the debts incurred 
by him in the war against Moscow, 
and after great efforts a tax was granted 
the king only as “gratitude.” In one 
single point did the king allow himself 
to be carried away by the Slachta to take 
a step momentous for Poland, in the 
legislation concerning the Cossacks. 

At the close of the sixteenth century a 
great economic and social revolution had 
been completed in Poland. The colonisa- 
tion of the eastern provinces had made 
unexpected progress. Red Russia, 
Volhynia and Podolia had been long 
occupied by the Polish lords ; now the 
stream of colonists flowed into the 
Dnieper region and swept along with it 
the inhabitants of the above-named 
regions. Even nobles who, in consequence 
ot the civil wars and also of the struggle 
with Russia, were at the end of their 
economic resources, marched under the 
protection ot mighty lords to the eastern 
provinces, and there became Cossacks. 
Small landowners in the western pro- 
vinces could not hold their own from want 
ot hands ; equally in the east the un- 
certainty and the exhausting work of 

colonisation rendered the development of 
small farms impossible. 

The consequence was that the petty 
nobility, especially in the cast, became 
dependent on the large landowners ; by 
this step their influence in national lite 
would naturally sink, while that of the 

magnates rose, if in the fifteenth and 

also in the sixteenth century the 

petty nobles hail 
exercised such 
power in the state 
that they could 
pass even the 
great legislative 
Revision, and if 

the constitution 
had stood under 
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the banner of democracy, the centre of 
gravity was now shifted once more to 
the Senate, which, by economic pres- 
sure, ruled the chamber of provincial 
deputies. 

The development of Poland from the 
close of the sixteenth century lay, there- 
fore, in the hands of the magnates; the 
oligarchs dictated to the crown ; with 
them originated the first of those revolts 
so disastrous to the state, which were 
destined to lead irresistibly to the down- 
fall of Poland. Side by side with the 
formation of the .large landed estates in 
the eastern provinces went a movement 
of the population lrom west to east, 
which shifted the economic and also the 
political centre of gravity of the empire 
toward the eastern frontier. The great 
nobles of the east guided the state accord- 
ing to their own will. 

In addition to this a social transforma- 
tion took place. Among the Cossacks a 
party was slowly developing which aimed 
at freedom and wished to be on equality 
with the nobles. But nothing was more 
dangerous for the great landowners of the 
eastern marches than this movement, by 
which they ran the risk of losing the whole 
peasantry, the one support of their farms. 
All W'ho were oppressed and wished to live 
a life of freedom joined the Cossacks. The 
r peasant population could only 

on the' * >c back by force from run- 
. ning away and migrating to the 

ncreme Ukraine. The number of the 
Cossacks increased from year to year with 
great rapidity. To remedy this evil, 
measures w'ere taken that only 600 Cos- 
sacks should be admitted, and registers 
were drawn up for inspection, while all 
others had to remain peasants. 

The threatened oligarchs now thought 
of applying an efficient remedy. At their 
instigation the diet of 1638 resolved to 
place the registered persons under a Polish 
commissary ; all who later acquired 

privileges were to forfeit their rights, liber- 
ties and incomes. Their possessions were 
confiscated by the lords, and they must 

immediately pay 
taxes on them. 
This resolution of 
the diet kindled 
a revolt of the Cos- 
sacks which was 
destined in the end 
to result .in the 
lossttf the Ukraine. 




GREAT DAYS OF COSSACK POWER 

AND THE COMING UP OF RUSSIA 


A FTER the conquest of Kiev and the 
subjugation of Russia by the Tartars, 
Moscow on the one hand, and Lithuania 
on the other, had grown into new political 
centres. But in Kiev all culture and 
political life were dying out. The country 
gradually became a desert ; the survivors 
left by the sword of the Tartai were 
dragged away into captivity or emigrated, 
while a few who remained behind, living 
in perpetual danger, sank into barbarism 
and took refuge in the forests and fens. 
It was only when these districts were 
conquered by Lithuanian princes that the 
fugitives came back and the country was 
once more populated. Princes of the 
Olgerd stock received large tracts of this 
unowned land and introduced settlers. 
Their primary duty was always, however, 
to ward off Tartar attacks, and the military 
organisation had therefore first to be taken 
in hand. Thus in course of time a kind of 


invaded their territories. In Russia 
people were originally called Cossacks 
who, in contrast to the settled population 
with their buidcn of taxes, were engaged 
in trade and commerce, exporting salt in 
particular, or served on board the shipping 
on the Volga, or were occupied with 
fisheries on the Dnieper and broughf fish 
- . n j to the market at Kiev — 

.. - . people, m short, who were not 

fettered to the soil. But by 
the beginning of thesixteenth 
century there were Cossacks whoso duties 
were exclusively military, although they 
were not free, but wcie the subjects of 
various princes. They inn >* have been the 
descendants ol those free itiuciunt trailers 
who must have been familiarised with 
every sort ol danger on their journeys. 
Citizens and peasants who found their 
burdens intolerable flocked to them. 
These Cossack bands often bore the names 


military frontier against the Tartars was 
developed. The first step was taken by 
the frontier starosties (districts governed 
by starosfs) ; the resident landowners also 
iought the Tartars on their own account. 
Owing to this duty of deience, free com- 
panies were formed, which stood in very 
loose relations with their princes and 
starosts. At the beginning ol the fifteenth 
century they bore the name ol Cossacks. 

The whole institution, like the name, is 
of Tartar origin ; but the Slavonic Cos- 
sacks developed quite differently. In any 
case, a direct connection with the Kirghiz, 
who call themselves Kasaks, is not demon- 
n „ . strable. It is also better to 

* “ IO “ separate them entirely from the 
o * k Casoges on the peninsula of 
o»ae a -p ainan> an ,-\ ^he Tcherkesses in 
the Caucasus, who were subjugated in 965 
by Sviatoslav. Among the Tartars those 
persons were called Cossacks who made 
raiding expeditions without the permission 
of their chiefs. Russian and Lithuanian 
princes, such as Vasilij IV. Ivanovitch and 
Sigismund 1.. made formal complaint to 
the Tartar khans that the “ Cossacks ” 


ol their lords ; thus wo find " Cossacks of 
Prince Demetrius Wisnioviocki,” or, ac- 
cording to the names ol the starosties and 
towns, Cossacks of Kanew, Bar, Win- 
nies, Bilaccrkov and Kiev, ol Smolensk, 
Riasanand Putvol. Those of Czerkasy were 
so renowned that the Cossacks were later 
called generally Czerkasy. The greatest 
services in the organisation and develop- 
ment of the Cossack system were per- 
formed by the fiontier starosts and by the 
princes. 

Daszkovicz, Starost of Czerkasy on the 
Dnieper, went to Poland and demanded 
in the diet at Piotrkov that these free 
companies should be recognised as an 
imperial army, whose duty was to guard 
the frontier ; lie show’ed also how import- 
ant that might be for the empire His 
request was not granted; and when the 
government proposed to restrict the 
Cossack right of settlement they withdrew 
behind the rapids south oi Czerkasy. 
Here the free Cossack race, which recog- 
nised no sovereign, made its home. We 
find the first traces of these “ Saporoska 
Sjetsch ” in an edict of King Sigismund 
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Augustus of 1568. They are more pre- 
cisely described to us in the documents of 
the end of f lie sixteenth century. Their 
strongholds were the islands in the 
Dnieper, where they had their forts. 

Their organisation was that of the orders 
of chivalry in Western Europe. Implicit 
obedience, piety, chastity in the camp, 
_ absolute equality — these were 

* . ,. r,c , the conditions of life among 
£ the Sjetsch. The assembly 

was the only authority ; it 
elected the chief, the Ataman or Hetman, 
who held his office only for one year, and 
then was brought to account for his 
actions, and could even be punished by 
death ; the Asavul, or second in command, 
and a chancellor (pisai). The assembly 
possessed also the only judicial authority. 
Quarrels were strictly forbidden ; tlielt 
and the plundering of Christians were 
punishable by hanging. The Sjetsch lived 
according to the precepts ol the Orthodox 
Church and strictly observed the fasts. 

Their most honourable task was war 
against the infidels. They lived in fenced 
enclosures (kiirenj) which were covered 
with horse-skins, 150 in each. Married men 
could be received into the company, but 
their wives might not lie brought with 
them. Their food was a sort ol yeast, 
fish, and fish-soup. A new institution 
thus began to flourish in those parts ; 
indeed, it seemed as if a new state would 
spring up there, on a new non-European 
basis. While in Poland and the rest of 
Europe the fieedom of individual classes 
alone was known and preseivcd, thoie the 
very lowest stratum demanded lor itself 
the same freedom ; there was to lie theie no 
class distinction, but merely a free nation. 

Independently of the Sjetsch, tree com- 
panies also were foimed which, when they 
planned a laid, chose a Hetman for them- 
selves. Hut everything later was concen- 
trated in the Sjetsch, which formed the 
rallying point ol all the Cossacks of the 
r . Ukraine. So far as we know, 

.^rm. °\ the noble John Rndovski] was 
elected Hetman over all the 
Cossacks for the first time under 
Sigismund Augustus in 1572. The same 
king put all the Cossacks under the juris- 
diction of one judge, who had his residence 
at Bilacerkov. After this time captains, or 
Hetmans, who were recognised by the 
Polish government appeared at their head. 
The Cossack life 'possessed an irresistible 
charm ; and when the news spread of 


this fairyland where every man could live 
as free as a bird, and it received a solemn 
consecration as a sw r orn foe to the infidels, 
it was gradually populated with fugitives 
and deserters from Poland and Russia. 
The country on both sides of the Dnieper 
round Kiev, as far as the Tartar frontier, 
became a paradise for all the poor and the 
oppressed, not less than for those who 
thirsted for glory and feats of arms. The 
Little Russian race seemed qualified to 
put into practice the idea of universal 
equality anil freedom. The science of war 
was here brought cto high perfection. At 
the same time a literature was produced 
which glorified the Cossack life in attrac- 
tive ballads and tales. All the Slavonic 
world might well be proud of this tree 
stale. Of course this people, which 
regarded war as the object of liio, could 
not fairly be expected to cultivate a higher 
civilisation. 


The Cossacks might have brought incal- 
culable advantages to the country and 
the whole empire of Poland if the Poles 
had understood how to fit this new member 
into the organism ol the state. But the 
democratic spirit of the Cossacks did not 
harmonise with the aristocratic 
constitution ot Poland. There 
were in Poland alter the Union 


Poland’* 
Problem of 
the Cossack* 


of Lublin (1569) only three 
sharply divided classes— the Slachta, the 
citizens, and the present serls. There was 
no place for the Cossacks among these 
three classes, and, instead of any ad- 
vantages. the Cossacks therefore presented 
to Poland a social and political problem, 
as important as it was dangerous, which 
in its subsequent shape became predomi- 
nantly an economic question. 

The Cossacks exercised on the peasantry 
in Poland and Lithuania such a stiong 
attraction that only the severest penalties 
could restrain the people from fleeing by 
crowds into the Ukraine. Tliov seemed, 
therefore, to the Slachta to be a revolu- 
tionary influence which disturbed the order 
ol the state, and, by encouraging the 
exodus of the labouring country popula- 
tion, threatened every farm with desola- 
tion and ruin. But the economic stability 
of the Polish state depended on the 
serfdom of the country population ; this 
had been a main object of the legislature, 
just as in the ancient world the prosperity 
of the state had depended on slavery as a 
legal institution. It is therefore intelligible 
why the Slachta persecuted* with deadly 
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hatred and deep contempt those runaway 
peasants who ventured to put themselves 
on a level with their betters. They staked 
everything on reducing the Cossacks again 
to the position of peasants. The division 
of interests was not to be healed, and war 
was inevitable. It was an almost hopeless 
task to find a means of arranging the 
dispute and solving the social problem. 

Apart from Sigismund I., who had 
quietly promoted the organisation of the 
Cossacks, Sigismund Augustus was the 
first who attempted to 
link the Cossack element 
with the organism of the 
Polish state, since lie 
placed them under the 
authority of the starosts, 
restricted their numbers, 
and fixed their pay. 

Bathori had only taken in 
his pay boo Cossacks, and 
those for the war against 
Moscow'. It was only 
under Sigismund III. that 
the diet of 1 590 deter- 
mined to pay b.ooo 
Cossacks. They were en- 
tered upon a list and 
called “registered." 

Their commander-in -chief 
was the Polish ( rown 
Hetman for the time 
being, so that the 
Cossacks were intended 
to compose only a part 
of the Polish army. The 
“registered" received 
grants of land, a court of 
justice ol their own at 
Baturin, and the right of 
electing superior officers. 

All the others, by far 
the majority, were in- 
tended to revert to the 
status of peasants. Sigis- 
mund thus lound a wav 
out of the difficulty 
which only satisfied a 
portion of the Cossacks. But the Slaclita 
did not wish to admit even these 6,000 
into the state, and treated them merely as 
mercenaries. This provoked new strife. 
The “ registered ” combined with the non- 
registered Cossacks and rebelled against 
the government, attacked the Slachta on 
their estates, and, under leade.rs of their 
owm choice, fhade raids upon Turkey 
and the Tartar territory. Through this 
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state of affair® a new difficulty sprang 
up for the Polish government ; for this 
arrogance of the Cossacks threatened 
every moment to bring on their heads 
a dangerous war with the Porte, and 
injured Ottomans were continually lodging 
complaints against insolent Cossacks. 
All commands w r ere as useless as the 
execution of several Hetmans. What 
did the free Cossacks care about the 
national interests ol Poland ? They loved 
liberty and war above everything else ; 

they w'ent as gaily to 
battle as to a dance. Often 
imitating the intrepid 
Varangians, they sailed in 
their light craft from the 
Dnieper to the Black Sea 
and plundered the suburbs 
of Constantinople or the 
towns of Kilia, Akerman, 
Ismail, Sinope and others. 
Sigismund built the for- 
tress of Kremenczug on 
the Dnieper in 1391 to 
hold 1 ,000 men, whose 
task it would be to keep 
the Cossacks in check. 
But even these standing 
garrisons were unable to 
restore order. In the 
year 1392 the first revolt 
ol the registered Cossacks 
.broke out, under the 
leadership of the Hetman 
Christopher K os in ski. 
Prince Constantine 
Ostrogski. himself Ortho- 
dox, suppressed it at the 
head of the Slachta. The 
Cossacks were forced to 
surrender Kosinski and 
elect another Hetman, to 
give up the booty, and to 
bind themselves not to 
undertake any raids with- 
ancient cossack chain mail out the knowledge and 
Present-day Cossack in the armour of the past, consent of the government, 
very small pro- and not to receive any deserters. But a 
second rising followed in 1596, under 
Loboda and Severin Nalivajko. 

The first revolt may have had a more 
social character, but now there was a 
religious element added, since the Cossacks 
rose to protect the Orthodox faith, which 
was threatened by the union of Brest in • 
1596. Ostrogski, the antagonist of the 
union, now himself fanned the flame, 
since he wished to wreaK vengeance on 
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Alexander Siemaszko,.. the castellan of he immediately organised an expedition 
Braelaw, and on the Bishop Cyryl Terlecki. into the Turkish territory, by way of regis- 
The rebels assembled in his territory ; they tering his protest against that stipulation, 
were joined in Ostrog by Damian Nah- Strangely enough, this man of iron, who, 
vajko, a brother of Severin, the chaplain for instance, ordered the Hetman of the 
of Ostrogski ; many nobles, even the non- " registered ” Borodovka to be beheaded 
registered, took their side. The best in sight of the Polish camp, and seemed to 
generals, Zamojski and Sholkievski, were love war and war only, retired after the 
Tvrkitk Fleet scnt a £ a ' nst the insurgents battle of Khotin, where he was wounded 
Burned and forced them to surrender, in the hand, into a monastery, and there 
by Coetaekt The two Hetmans were given occupied himself with the composition of a 
up and were beheaded at book, to which even his enemies gave 
Warsaw. Treated with great harshness, unstinted praise. Konaszevicz died on 
the Cossacks now fled in masses to the April 5th, 1622, an extraordinary character, 

If It bank ot the Dnieper, to Sapo- bold to foolhardiness, a clever statesman, 
roshje, where they established their head- a patron of culture and freedom ; in short, 
quarters. Their numbers grew so rapidly one of the greatest Slavs in history. He 
there that they were able once more to founded the national independence and 
undertake raids ; they surprised Varna spread abroad the fame of his native 
in 1(105, and destroyed, in 1(107, Oczakov Ukraine ; among the Cossacks themselves 
and JYrekop. he roused a deep love for the mothcr- 

The Saporogi became especially formid- country. He is still celebrated in song, 
able when the Hetma 11 Peter Konasze- In three years after his death the Cossack 
vicz Sahajdacznyi, a hold and skilful country sank from the. pinnacle to which 
strategist, placed himself at their head in it had been raised by Konaszevicz. The 
1(112. He plundered, in 1612, the coast of Cossacks had liocn welcomed everywhere 
the Crimea as far as Eupatoria, took as mercenaries ; Loboda and Nalivajko 
Kaffa. destroyed .Sinope in 161.5, pillaged had fought under the emperor’s banner in 
in 1614 the coast of Asia Minor, and in Transylvania, and others, like 

1(1x5 16x6 Trebizond, and burnt the Turk- " ecl, “ e “ Lisovski, in Germany itself, 
lsh fleet. It was lie who supported the , . The Polish government now 

Polish campaign against Moscow. The ndep “ e sent the Hetman Koniecjiolski 
name of Saporogi was soon universally to the Ukraine, on the right bank, under 
used for the Dnieper Cossacks. Konasze- the pretext of preventing Cossack inroads 
vicz assumed the title “ Hetman of both into Turkish territory. The Cossacks 
banks of the Dnieper and of the Saporogi,” were unexpectedly surrounded by his 
and placed himself over the “registered”; forces on Lake Kurakov, misled by false 
in fact, lie entered into alliance with the promises, and compelled to surrender, 
tsar and with Turkey. They were forced to accept the following 

Ho was the first Hetman who openly terms on the heath of Medvcshi Lozy in 
protected the Church and organised it, since 1625. Six thousand “registered” were 

he demanded an Orthodox Metropolitan to he retained, (10,000 gulden in gold paid 
with suftragan bishops for Kiev, and carried to them, and the register kept in the 
liis point. I he Patriarch of Jerusalem, imperial treasury ; the Hetman was to be 
I hcoplian, came to Russia and conse- confirmed in his appointment by the Polish ' 
crated Jov Borecki as Metropolitan and Crown Hetman; inroads into Turkish 
six other bishops ; Konaszevicz assigned territory were to be discontinued ; the 
The Cossack estates. He founded boats were to be burnt and no new ones 

Period niany churches, renewed the built. A thousand of the registered Cos- 
of Greatness m( > nas teries, opened schools, sacks were to be on garrison duty in the 
and was thus the first who laid country of the Saporogi. 
stress on the improvement of culture. He The non-registcred were to serve their 
also called upon the Polish government to lords and sell their goods within twelve 
confirm his position ; this was done when weeks. Michael Doroszenko was then 
his help was required against the Turks. chosen Hetman, and confirmed in his post 
But he was always endeavouring to by Koniecpolski. Some years afterwards a 
emphasise his independence. When Polish army came again into the Ukraine, 
l oland, in the treaty with Turkey of 1621, and under its protection the Slachta in- 
promised to keep the Cossacks in check, dulged in acts of the greatest injustice and 
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violence. Murders, outrages, and con- 
fiscation of property were the order of the 
day. If we reflect that hardly one in 
twenty could be entered on the register, 
we shall realise how great a mass of in- 
flammable material was collected there. 
There was equal danger seething among 
theSaporogi, who had their own Hetmans. 

On the election of Vladislav IV., the 
representatives of the Cossacks also ap- 
peared in the imperial diet. They asked 
lor electoral rights, abolition of the 
union, increase in the numbers of the 
registered, and the confirmation of the 
privileges of the Orthodox Church. They 
received the answer that the Cossacks 
certainly formed part of the body of the 
Polish republic, but only as the hair and 
nails, which could be cut off. In order to 
emphasise his demands. Petryzcky, Het- 
man of the “ registered.” marched to 
Volhvnia and ravaged the property of 
the Slachta. The Cossarks were not ad- 


mitted to full electoral privileges ; but 
the rights of the Orthodox Church were 
confiimed and its Metropolitan, Peter 
Mogila. was recognised. Vladislav IV. 


promised to restore the Orthodox dioceses 
and to found new dioceses for 
oisac the Uniatcs, and allowed them 
n*I! 8 j* j to build some churches and 
to set up printing-presses. 


But there was little talk ol the freedom 


of the Cossacks; on the contrary, he 
ordered the new iortress of Kudak to he 


built on the Dnieper, which was intended 
to keep the Saporogi in check. The 
Hetman Sulyma destroyed this fortress, 
for which act he was impaled in Warsaw 
and an army was sent against the Cos- 
sacks ; these, under Pawluk, who already 
contemplated the autonomy of the Ukraine, 
wore ready for a desperate resistance. The 
Cossacks fought fiercely at Kumejki and 
Borovitza, but were forced to give in. 
Pawluk, Tomilenko. and other leaders 
were beheaded. 


The Cossacks had to ask for pardon ; all 
who went to Saporoshje were to he sent 
back to their lords. The preparation of 
the register was for the future entrusted 
to the royal commissaries, and the jieople 
were robbed of their goods. The diet of 
1638, rendered arrogant by its last victory, 
now liad recourse to the severest measures. 


The “ registered ” were put on a level 
with the peasants, declared to have for- 
feited all rights, and deprived of their 
goods. Henceforward the Polish commis- 


sary resided in Trechtemirov. The Polish 
armies encamped in the Ukraine and 
mercilessly wasted the country. 

But people were much deceived in 
Poland who expected that the Ukraine 
would be finally pacified hv the enslave- 
ment of the Cossacks. As an answer to 
the resolutions of the diet a new revolt 


Terrible Fell 
of tke 
Cossacks 


broke out under Hunia .Ostrja- 
nvcia and Filonenko. But this 
also was suppressed. In a 
camp which had surrendered 


unconditionally, every single person was 
massacred. Among the Polish magnates 


who took the gieatest interest in the en- 


slavement of the Ukraine, Jeremias 
Wisnioviecki — a voivode of the Jagellon 


stock — distinguished himself by his bar- 
barity ; at tiie head of his own troops he 
burnt, beheaded, impaled, or blinded all 


the Cossacks who fell in to his hands. 


The rebellion was crushed bv the weight 
of numbers. Many fled to Saporoshje and 
wandered about in the steppe. The 
idea of gaining support from some foreign 
power now gathered strength Osti j.mycia 
aiul Filonenko went to Moscow ; some 


6.000 are said to have entered the service 
of Persia. The Slachta now ruled abso- 


lutely in the Ukraine ; the Cossacks were 
forbidden even to fish and to hunt. The 


Jesuits, too, came thoie Indore long. 
Many magnates, such as Wisnioviecki, 
Konicepolski, Kalinovski, Potocki, 
acquired huge tracts ol land. The 
district which Wisnioveeki now possessed 
was greater in size than many a German 
principality- A deputation of the Cossacks 
— Roman Polovetz. Bogdan Chmelnicki, 
Ivan Bojaryn, Ivan Wnlezenko — which 
demanded from the king the restoration 
of freedom, ol the right to own property, 
and of payment for service, could not 
effect anything. There was tranquillity 
in the Ukraine only for ten veais ; it 
seemed as if the country only wished to 
try to what limits the oppression ot the 
Polish Slachta could go. To 
Tea Year* . this period belong tiie men- 
Traaquillity ia tor j ous exertions of tiie 
the Ukraine famous Metropolitan of Kiev, 
Peter Mogila. The family of Mogila gave 
some able rulers to the principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia ; it was 
connected by many matrimonial ties with 
the foremost families of Poland. Peter 
received his education partly in the school 
of the Stauropigian fraternfty at Lemberg, 
which was intimate with his family, and 
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partly abroad. In 1625 he entered the number. Mogila was especially desirous of 
most celebrated monastery of Russia, the founding in Kiev a university, like those of 
Peczerskaja Lavra at Kiev, of which he other countries, in which instruction could 
became abbot at the end of 1627. In be given in Latin, Greek, and Polish, 
this capacity he went in 1632, at the head He sent young persons abroad for some 
of the Cossack deputation to Poland, to years to study the higher branches of 
the Reichstag, and petitioned the king to education, and then installed them as 
grant rights to the Orthodox Church, professors in his school, which bore the 
Tkc r« out The consecration of Jov Bo- name of a. “college,” and was subso- 
il* QBoHtmB rcc ^' as Metropolitan of Kiev quently raised to the rank of a university. 
P«ter MoiiU the Patriarch Theophan of He sacrificed all his projierty to this end. 

Jerusalem, at the request of He was soon in a position to send exem- 
the Hetman Konaszevicz, had taken place plary monks and efficient teachers to the 
without the king’s knowledge ; the office Prince of Wallacjiia and to Moscow, 
of metropolitan and certain bishoprics A vigorous intellectual movement now 
were now intended to be recognised by the began. An apologetic Orthodox literature 
state. After the death oi Korccki, Peter appeared ; the Greeks could now vie 
Mogila was recognised as Metropolitan in successfully with the Roman Catholics. 
1632. The school had good teachers, and it 

Mogila's first and important task was educated famous scholars. Mogila himself 
the improvement of secondary and ele- was conspicuously active in the literary 
mentary schools. While the Catholic field. He wrote a series of the most 
priests, the Jesuits in particular, founded necessary church books for the people 
and supported scientific institutions on and for teachers, amended the text of the 
every side in ordei to fight the Evangelicals translation of the Bible, and composed 
with spiritual weapons, the Russian clergy apologetics, especially the " Oithodox 
at the period of the Tartar dominion Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic 
had sunk very low. The majority ol the Church of the East” (the Corfess ; o 
priests were illiterate. Even the most Orthodoxa of 1643). Russia 

bigoted supporters ol Orthodoxy could not *® 0 was able for centuries to find 

fail to sec that, ii they wished to save their “ * ? e "* sustenance in the intellectual 
Church, they ought not to neglect culture e ,V1 y products of this man and his 
any further. Ecclesiastical brotherhoods school. In the year 1640, Peter Mogila 
were lounded, and printing-presses and proposed to the Tsar Michael to found 
schools weie set up for the protection of a monastery with a school under the 
the Church in the^ most important sees, direction of Little Russian monks, in 
such as Lemberg, Kiev, Luck, Wilna. which the instruction should be given in 

1 he first Orthodox school with a press the Greek and Slavonic languages. Two 
was founded in 1580 by Pi ince Constantine of the learned Kievans, Epifanij Slavi- 
Ostrogski in his town of Ostrog. A school neckij, at the recommendation of the 
with a press was next founded in 1586 at Patriarch Nikon, and Simeon Polockij, 
Lemberg by the Stauropigian fraternity ; entered into closer relations with the 
another in 1588 at Wilna. when the Tsar Alexis. 

Patriarch of Constantinople stayed there ; Polockij in particular was both a promi- 
a third in Luck, in 1581} ; a fourth in nent preacher and a poet, whose dramas ^ 
Kiev. Books in defence of their Church were produced at court ; he was also 
now began to lie published by the (after 1670) manager of the royal printing 
Education Orthodox party. The establishment. He it was who drafted 

Spread* 2a Spite d . an S er T . wa ® the greater the first scheme for a university in 
of Persecution since King Sigismund III., Moscow with faculties in Slavonic, Greek 
an enthusiastic Catholic and Latin — a magnificent conception, 
and patron of the Jesuits, aimed at the ex- which can be traced back to Mogila him- 
tirpation of the Church and schools of the self. The sons of Alexis, Feodor and Ivan 
Orthodox party. When Theophan, the were patrons of the Kievan scholars. 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, appeared, he was Peter the Great invited the teachers of 
announced to be a Turkish spy, and the this school to his court, and formed out 
bishoj>s consecrated by him were brought of them a staff of savants, to whom le 
before the coufts. In spite of all this they confided the intellectual regeneration 1 f 
held their own, and the schools increased in Russia. The pupils of the Kievan school 
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bore the torch of culture everywhere, 
and filled the highest offices in the Church. 

Mogila died in 1647, barely fifty years 
old, worn out by his restless energy. As 
Konaszevicz aroused the pride and the 
independence of the inhabitants of South- 
ern Russia, so Mogila, a kindred spirit, 
awakened the culture of the Ukraine, 
covered it with the glory of science, and 
promoted the self-consciousness of the 
Orthodox Church. Jt must be confessed 
that even thus the old defects of the 
Greek Church could no longer he made 
good ; the richest and most conspicuous 
families, to whom nearly half the Ukraine 
on the left bank belonged, gradually went 
over to the Catholic Church. Almost the 
only adherents of the Orthodox faith were 
the poor, and in the towns „ 
the few citizens who were 
persuaded by spiritual 
brotherhood to continue 
in the Kaslern Church. 

In the year of Mogila’s 
death there was already 
great excitement in the 
Ukraine, and at the 
beginning of i(>4<X the 
Cossacks defeated a Polish 
anny. This lime Bogdan 
Sinovi Chmclnicki, son ol 
a Sotnik (nun 'fdngitin, 
had placed himself at the 
head of the instil gen Is. 

He had studied in the 
Collegium Mogilanum and 
then in the Jesuit school 
at Jaroslav, and had the 


off, his son killed, and when he demanded 
justice he, like all other injured persons 
before him, failed to find it. He then 
turned to the king. The latter had 
then received humiliation upon humilia- 
tion from the Slachta ; there was reluc- 
tance to pay even his war debts, and his 
personal liberty was restricted ; as just 
at this timp his only son had died, his 
sorrow knew no bounds and his temper 
was greatly excited. He is said to have 
hinted to the Cossack who now lodged his 
grievance beiore him that he had a sword 
with which he pould procure justice for 
himself. In any case, there is little doubt 
that Vladislav gave some encouragement 
to the Cossack ; the whole subsequent 
attitude ol Chmelnicki shows it. On the 
1 way back from Warsaw 
Chmelnicki stopped in 
every village, complained 
everywhere at the in- 
justice done to him, and 
asked il the people were 
le.uly to take up arms 
against the Poles ; all 
were only waiting for the 
light moment. Having 
1 cached 1 lu* Ukraine, lie 
took counsel in tin* lorest 
with bis friends who had 
grown grey in campaigns ; 
they all thought that no 
help could be looked lor 
except from themselves. 
A11 order for his arrest 
w as issued, but he escaped 
a great rebel leader to Saporoslije (towards 
reputation of being a well- Bogdan Sinovi Chmelnicki revealed his qnali- tile end of IO47) Alter 
read man. He fought in having secured the assist- 

bmtle If r arm , y , a V hC ance of the Cossacks in an 

battle ol c.ecoia, where assembly, he went to the 

his father fell ; he himself was taken Tartars to ask their help. His proceeding 



prisoner and detained ior two years in 
Constantinople. There he learnt Hie 
Turkish habits and language, a know- 
ledge which proved very useful to him. 
Returning home on the conclusion of peace 
he went, discontented, to the Cossacks, 
shared in all their revolts, and was nomi- 
nated chancellor (pisar) by them. 

His was a kindly, peaceable nature ; it 
would never have occurred to him to 
stir up a rebellion had not the arrogance 
of the Polish Slachta and the prevailing 
anarchy in Poland driven him to it. 
His estate of Sobotovo was taken from 
him (he was got a noble) by the under- 
starost Czaplinsky ; his wife was carried 
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got wind in Poland, and at the beginning 
of 1(148 tw 7 o army corps were sent to the ) 
Ukraine, one overland, the other down the 
Dnieper ; in the latter were embodied the 
“ registered ” under the Hetman Barabasz. 
Chmelnicki advanced to meet them, and 
when they came to shore they went over 
to him. 

Chmelnicki called on them to protect their 
life and liberty, their wives and children ; 
a shout of joy greeted his words ; Barabasz 
was thrown into the river. Thus the 
Ukraine on both sides of the Dnieper was 
in a blaze: The clergy preached the war 
everywhere and encouraged the revolt. 
But the feeling was intense enough 
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■without this. Not merely the people in 
the Ukraine, but also those of Red Russia, 
and even the country folk in the western 
provinces of Poland, rose up and helped the 
Cossacks. If they murdered the Slachta 
and the Catholic clergy, pillaged their 
property and burnt their churches, they 
only requited them for what they them- 
selves had already suffered. Every dis- 
contented spirit hurried into'Chmelnicki's 
camp, knowing well that the hour of 
reckoning was at hand. 

Climelnicki soon defeated one Polish 
army at Shovti Wody, another at Korsunj. 
At the news of this Vladislav IV. started 
to go to the Ukraine, but died on the way, 
at Merecz, on March 20th, 1(148. Another 
large army was put in the field, but this, 
being surrounded on the River Pilavka, 
took to flight under cover ot daikncss, 
and the whole rich camp fell into the hands 
of the Cossacks. Confusion and perplexity 
now prevailed in Poland. The Cossacks 
wished to be led to Warsaw. But Chmel- 


nicki hesitated, probably because there 
was no reliance to be placed on the Tartars. 
He. only marched to Red Russia, besieged 
Lemberg, took 200.000 gulden as ransom, 
. . invested Zamosc, received 
he Vie onous 2() >(KX) gulden, and 

March Of the awai t(? j the result of the royal 
ostac rmy t ,] ec f.j orl Hisembassy worked 
for the election ot John Casimir, brother 
of Vladislav, who was eventually elected. 

Chmelnicki now began his homeward 
march ; and made his entry amid the 


pealing of bells and the thunder of cannon 
into Kiev, where he was solemnly received 


by the Patriarcli of Jerusalem, by the 
metropolitan, the clergy, and the citizens. 
There now appeared in his camp am- 
bassadors of the sultan from Moldavia 


and Wallachia, from Transylvania and 
Moscow, all with offers of alliance. 
Chmelnicki played the part of an mde- 
jiendent sovereign. Ambassadors also 
came from the newly elected king, at 
their head Kisiel, an Orthodox noble. But 
Chmelnicki rejected all proposals for 
peace, and marched for the second time to 
the Polish frontier, since he knew that 
only the sword could decide. 

The king in person now took the field 
against him. A battle was fought at 
Zborov. John Casimir had almost been 
taken prisoner when Chmelnicki gave 
orders for the slaughter to cease ; he 
wished, he said; to extirpate the Slachta, 
but not to fight against the king. New 


L 


terms of peace were put forward by him. 
He demanded that 40,000 .-liould lie put 
on the list of the “res<i\ed," and that 
the voivode ships of Kiev, Tchernygov, 
Poltava, and Podolia, should be given to 
the Cossacks ; abolition of the union of 
Brest, a seat for the Orthodox Metro- 
politan in the Polish Senate, and the 
_ . expulsion of the Jesuits and 

ii^the* fi* e J ews h’om the Ukraine. 
Ukraine Poland would not listen to 
these conditions, and prepara- 
tions were renewed lor war. The people 
now began to mutter that Chmelnicki 
was di sorting them and would not win 
fieedom ior them. Bui this time the 
Cossacks, although Chmelnicki is said 
to have liad 350.000 men with him, were 
beaten at Berostecrko m Volhynia, through 
the treachery ol the Tartar Klian, who, 
having made an agreement with the king, 
left the field ot battle at the decisive 
moment and carried off with him as pri- 
soner Chmelnicki, vainly urging him to 
turn hack. The latter regained his liberty 
alter much trouble, and when he came 
hack all was lost. He still persevered, 
indeed, and even won some v'n lories ; hut 
he saw that the country could 110I hold its 
own without foreign aid. At the assembly 
specially convened for the pnrpos. some 
declared for Turkey, otheis lor Moscow; 
there were a lew voices 111 favour of re- 
maining with Poland. The masses were 
for Russia, with which the common faitli 
formed a link. Chmelnicki himself pre- 
ferred Russia. He sent in 1(153 a solemn 
embassy to the Tsar Alexis, who had 
hitherto maintained an unfriendly attitude 
toward the insurgents, and this time the 
Grand Duke decided to accept the Cos- 
sacks. In the next year Muscovite com- 
missaries appeared 111 tlu* Ukraine and 
took possession of the country. An army 
under Doroszenko submitted some years 
later to Turkey. In the centuries of 
struggle between Poland and Russia for 
the sovereignty in the East, 
Poland Driven ^ ie y ear 1(154 torms the turrj- 
Into the hig limit. Poland had been 
Bmkg round 3 r i V( , n i n (,, the background 

by her own fault, while the power of Russia 
was from year to year extended at the 
expense of Poland, It might now be said 
that the game was lost for Poland. 

•But the democratic Cossack community 
was as little adapted for the arrogant 
Muscovites as for the aristocratic Polish 
republic. ■ —Absolutism ' cannot brook 
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national forms of liberty in its own 
domain. Moscow was otherwise, with its 
rude Boyars and its low culture, little 
adapted to benefit a people like the 
•Cossacks, who, accustomed to freedom, 
stood on a higher plane in politics and 
culture. The position of the Cossacks 
however, became more endurable under 
the Muscovite sceptre, since .definite laws 
were enforced there ; all subjects were 
equal, and even those outside the Boyar 
class were not treated more indulgently. 
The weight of the government was, 
therefore, felt less acutely. 

An independent existence for the Cossack 
stale was impossible. The Cossacks re- 
ceived their material as well as spiritual 
requirements from Russia. They bought 
their weapons in Russian 
marts, and they owed 
their very moderate de- 
gree of intellectual de- 
velopment to the Ortho- 
dox clergy, whose patron 
the Russian Tsar was. 

Chmelnicki alone, with 
his sound common sense, 
recognised this. A twlcl 
and skilful soldier, he was 
hardly competent for his 
great task as a statesman : 
he was no born ruler, but, 
always regarding himself 
as a servant of the 
crown, he only thought 
how to find out another 
master for himself. He 



at another time there were reversions to 
Moscow. But there were , '-ways the three 
parties existing in the I'ki.une. the Polish, 
the Turkish, and the Russian, which fought 
each other with renewed vigour. Soon 
theie was evidence of a deplorable split 
between the Cossacks and the population 
which was excluded from the military 
service. The Cossacks, who acquired largt 
estates, began to separate themselves more 
sharply as an aristocracy from the lower 
stratum, over winch they wished to rule, 
like the Slachta m Poland. The demo- 
cratic spirit, whii 1. had iormerly worked 
wondtis in the Ukraine and had inspired 
and monilly elevated the whole people, 
gradually disappenied. Soon the hate ot 
the people turned against the Cossacks 
themselves, who became 
then oppressors. When 
the reoig.'iiisation of the 
government and the army 
w as completed under 
Peter the Great and a 
standing ainiv was laised, 
the fossae i s no longei 
fitted into die new politi 
cal and militai y structure. 
But Pete! .-till spared 
them. It was only when 
Hetman Ivan Mazvppa 
(the hero of Bjron’spoeni) 
had attempted in tin. 
Northern War (1707) tc 
emancipate the Ukraine 
with the help of the 
Swedes, and had entered 


showed superficiality in mazeppa: hero of bykun's poem into secret negotiations 

his grip of the national In the Northern War of 1707, Hetman Ivan with ( liai'leS XII., that 

and the social questions. t ^b P rt et to B «S n t£»*u&t ^ter st.uck about lam 

He owed the successes with Swedish help ; this led to the abolition, with liis usual cruelty; 
which he achieved more by Peter the Great ’ of the onice of 1 he took no further con- 
to accident and the universal hatred ol sideration lor the separate interests ot the 


the Slachta than to his genius. The people 
did not notice these defects ill him ; 
and when he died, on August 25th, -IO57, 
at the age of sixty-four years, a Cossack 
ballad sang that it was not the wind that 
groaned and howled in the trees, but the 
nation bewailing its father Chmelnicki. 

It was not long before the Muscovite 
administration in the Ukraine caused a 
bitter disappointment. The Polish party 
therefore grew again, especially among the 
upper classes, while the people mostly 
remained loyal to Moscow. There was still 
vacillation ; at one time there were fresh 
submissions to Poland, as, for instance, 
in the case of ^urij, Chmelnicki’s own son, 


Cossacks, instituted in Moscow a special 
“ Chancerv l«u Little Russian affaiis,” 
and abolished the office of Hetman. 

Menschikov captured the Sjetch of the 
Sapo'ogi on the island of Chortiza, and 
they now emigrated to the Crimea. They 
were recalled to the Dnieper under the 
Empress Anna in 1737. They did not 
recognise their country again. Southern 
Russia had become quickly settled 
after the subjugation of the Tartar 
khanates, and was covered with towns. 
The steppe, through which the Cossacks 
had roamed like the Arabs through 
their desert, had been transformed into 
a populous land. Discontented with 
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this, they wished their old land to he 
restored to them and changed hack again 
into a waste— a turther proof that they, 
the knights of robbery and plunder, were 
no longer suited to the new age and an 
organised government. Once again in the 
time oi Catharine II. a savage social 
and religious war against 
Poles, Jews, and Catholics 
blazed forth, when the 
Cossacks, together with 
Haidainakes and every 
sort of riffraff, wreaked 
their furv and pillaged 
whole towns like Umani. 

Gonta and Selisnjak were 
the . ngleaders ; the Greek 
clergy once more added " " 
fuel to the flames. At 
last, in 1771, Potemkin, 
by Catharine’s ordeis, 
took the Sjefch and de- 
stroyed it. One part of 
the insurgents emigiated 
to Turkey ; the rest re- 
mained as Cossacks of 
the Black Sea ; they re- 
ceived the southern shore 
of the Sea of Azov and ™^ ATC ” EF : A LEAD , ER T RE ™ LT 

,, . , , , T . Catharine II. was much alarmed at the fre- 

tllC island OI h anagoria quent revolts, and at the hindered develop- 
qe hoping with n ment of her new towns in the south ill COUSO- 

as mur nonits, Wltn a quence of these outbreaks. Pnratchef, who 
special constitution. Tins save himself out to be Peter III., in 1771 , 
was the end of the tree was a particu,arly da,,germ,s rcvolutionary - 
Cossack life ; it survived only in songs. 

Catharine II., being alarmed by revolts, 
especially by that of Pugatchof (1774), 
and also indignant because her new settle- 
ments and towns in the south were 
injured in their development by a popula- 
tion of born robbers, declared, in the 
decree of May 31 d, 1783, in spite ol her 
iiberal views, all the crown peasants ol 
Little Russia, and therefore the peasants 
among the Cossacks, to be serfs— a measure 
by which 1,500,000 peasants were pi esented 
to the nobles. When in the same year 
she united the Crimea (the Tartar Cos- 
sacks) with the empire, “ the old liie 
of those half-nomads, half-robber knights, 

«. , with all its romance and ad- 

„ * * * venture, ceased for ever in the 

tv south, and the stillness of the 

** m * a grave sank over that country 
where for centuries a noisy life had pulsed 
A similar phenomenon came to light in 
the territory belonging to the state of 
Moscow, and to some extent in the ad- 
joining districts. The peasant population 
was no better tftated there than in Poland ; 


the treatment of the sei Is liecame more 
and more oppressive, 11. ly with the dis- 
tinction that it was not so much the Boyars 
here, as the state itself and the magistrates, 
who ill-treated the people with true Oriental 
brutality, anil extorted from them the 
utteimost farthing. Whole districts be- 
came depopulated. Ac- 
cotding to the official 
repoit there were in one 
region of 4(10 square miles 
(tinman) only IZ3 in- 
habited settlements and 
o(>7 deseitcd ones; the 
reason often given I01 this 
was “ the tsar’s taxes 
and imposts.” The people 
emigrated by thousands ; 
the limitation and the 
suhsequ' at abolition ot 
the right ol emigiation 
proved ineffectual. All 
the pietcnder, to the 
Russian crown found 
snppoiters among the 
Cossacks h started from 
that country. Among flic 
more lamous chieftain** 
we may mention Boiot- 
uikof, who enroll* aged t lie 
bands to murder the 
Boyars, to appropriate 
their goods, their wives 
and daughters, to plunder the wan houses of 
the merchants and divide all state offices 
among themselves : then the dreaded 
Hetman Stmka (Stefan) Kasin in the 
time of the Tsar Alexis (i(>f>7- 1(171); 
Kondiatij Bula\m under Peter the Great 
(1707-1708): Pugatrhef- who 
gave himsell out to he Peter 
111.; blither two jiseudo- 
Demetii ; they were all sup- 
ported l>v these hands. Tins was the hat vest 
which the state of Moscow leaped irom 
the Asiatic brutality of its policy. But 
among the Cossacks also arose Jarmak 
Timofejef, who became famous by the 
conquest of Siberia, and then Deschncl, 
the discoverer in 1648 of the. strait between 
America and Asia which was later re- 
discovered by Behring and called after him. 
Cossacks conquered Azov and wished to 
surrender it to the tsar. Nevertheless, 
the revolts of these Cossacks gave the 
Russian government much trouble. It was 
only after the defeat of Pugatchof under 
Catharine II. that their 1 wide domains 
became gradually reduced to order. 
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THE FALL OF POLAND 

AND ITS PARTITION AFTER 800 YEARS'OF INDEPENDENCE 


'THE loss of the Ukraine was not the sole 

* disaster which befell - Poland in 1654. 
The war for it with Moscow and Turkey 
was almost worse. But the Swedish 
king, Charles X. Gustavus, against whose 
accession John II. Casimir (1648-16(18) 
raised a protest, also declared war with 
Poland. In addition to these Prince 
George Rakoczy II. of Transylvania 
attacked Poland in 1657. For many years 
Poland had not Ixicn laced by such great 
danger. Warsaw and Cracow were in the 
hands of the Swedes; the Great Elector 
of Brandenhuig took Prussia ; Wilna 
and Red Russia were occupied by the 
Russians and Cossacks, and Rakoczy was 
committing the most terrible ravages. 
The king fled to Silesia. The saddest 
feature was that the Slachta joined the 
Swedes, and that there were traitors who 
roused rebellion against their own sove- 
reign. The nobler minds formed a league, 
at whose head the king placed h'mself ; 
and an alliance was concluded with Austria 
and Denmark. 

In spite of some successes, Poland was 
forced to submit to great sacrifices. In the 
treaty of Wehlau (Septerrdier 2<)th. 1(157) 
she renounced the suzerainty of Prussia in 
favour of the Elector Frederic William ; 
by this concession the duchy of Prussia 
was definitely lost. By the treaty with 
Sweden, concluded on May .ltd. 1660, 
in the Cistercian monastery of Oliva 
near Rantzic, Poland had to cede Elbing 
and Livonia; besides this, John Casimir 
PoU i' abandoned his rights of inherit- 
Conce.ti.o a " ce >n Sweden, and was only 
. M allowed to assume for his lite 

10 mo.cow the titlp o{ King , )f Sweden. 

The Polish arms were comparatively 
most successful in the Ukraine, where 
the Poles succeeded in winning over to 
their side a part of the Cossacks under 
Wyhovskij. 

Even the son of Chmelnicki submitted to 
Poland. Nevertheless, Poland was com- 
pelled by the truce of Andrussov (J anuary 
.1278 


20th, 1667) to cede to Moscow Smolensk, 
Scverien, Czemigov, and the Ukraine on 
the left bank of the Dnieper for thirteen 
years, and Kiev for two years. The war 
with Turkey, which had been brought 
about by the defeat of a part of the 
Cossacks under Doroszenko, similarly 
ended with a humiliating peace for Poland 
s d at Buczacz, (Budziek), which 
Condition of was concluded eventually under 
Poland Michael, the successor of John 

*■’ Casimir, on September 18th, 

1672. According to its terms Poland 
ceded part of the Ukraine to Doroszenko, 
Podolia with the fortress of Kamieniec 
(Kainenez) to Turkey, and consented to 
pay an annual tribute of 22,000 ducats. 

Still more unfortunate for Poland were 
the moral degeneracy of its Slachta 
and the general corruption of public life. 
Each group concluded peace on its 
own account with the enemy ; the parties 
were hostile to each other and stirred 
up ill-will against the king ; even in- 
dividual officials carried out an independent 
policy. Many were in the pay of foreign 
powers, among them, for instance, the 
primate o{ the empire and John Sobieski, 
the subsequent king ; the high digni- 
taries publicly taunted each other with 
venality. 

It was in the year 1652 that a single 
deputy from Troki in Lithuania, Vladislav 
Sinnski by name, dissolved the Reichstag, 
which had been summoned at a dangerous 
crisis, by interposing his veto. That the 
validity of a resolution of the Reichstag 
depended on the assent of each individual 
member— the “liberum veto” — was the 
t ssence of the constitution ; each individual 
was the embodiment of the majesty of 
the empire. Unanimity in all the reso- 
lutions of the Reichstag had already 
been demanded, and minorities had before 
tills dissolved the Reichstag. But it was 
unprecedented that an individual should 
have dared to make the fu lest use of the 
“liberum veto.” Foreign interference and 
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the exercise of influence on the imperial 
policy were henceforward much simplified, 
since all that was now required was to 
win over one single individual. 

But then, as formerly, as if that was the 
obvious course, the blame was laid on 
the king. John Casimir was cautious and 
bold, but nevertheless the Slachta 
hated him. He was accusad of indiffer- 
ence, no regard was paid to him, and his 
deposition was discussed. He anticipated 
this last proceeding, as he resolved to 
lay down the crown voluntarily. Th"re 
was still much haggling about the 
annuity payable to 
him, just as he had 
formerly been forced 
irom motives of 
economy to marry 
his brother’s widow, 

Marie Louise, in 
order that the 
country might not 
require to keep up 
I wo queens. Tin- 
abdication took place 
on September 16th, 
if)68. The Senate 
and the ( hamber of 
Provincial Deputies 
met in a joint ses- 
sion. With touching 
wouls ol iarewell the 
weeping king laid on 
the table of the house 
the d'-ed of abdica- 
tion. and the whole 
assembly wept with 
him. But the whole 
state, as it were, abdi- 
cated in the person 
of the king; his 
letirement was the 
most tangible proof 
of the inrqxrssible position of public affairs. 

The ex-king revisited Sokal, Cracow, 
and Czenstochau ; he learned of the election 
of his successor, the feeble Michael Thomas 
Korybut Wisnioviecki (1669-1673), and 
went to France, where he died at St. 
Germain on December 16th, 167Z. 

Shortly before that, King Michael had 
been forced to conclude the shameful 
peace of Buczacz. He was the son of 
that voivode, Jeremias Wisnioviecki of 
Reussen, who had once vented his fury 
on the Ukraine Cossacks : but he had not 
inherited the warlike abilities of his father. 
Under the prevailing republican conditions 


the kingship of Poland in the seventeenth 
century meant little nunc than a super- 
fluous ornament, and this was exemplified 
in Wisnioviecki with peculiar lorce. 

Contemporary Polish literature, which 
is characterised by the same shallow- 

ness as the political life, is a true mirror 
of the faults and vices of the Slachta. 
There were few exceptions. We find an 
apt criticism of it in the Reshullica 

Poloniae (Leiden, 1(127) : " The king can do 
just so much as he can ]x*rsonally effect by 
good fortune anil cleverness. The nobles 
do what they like ; they associate with 
the king, not as peers, 
but as brothers." 
In the person ol 
John 111. Sobieski 
(elected aftei the 
death of Wismo- 
\ k\ ki on May iqth, 
1(174), who had dis- 
tinguished himself as 
a general against tin. 
Turks, Poland ob- 
tain'' l a king wlu 
would have been 
capable ol retrieving 
the losses of ret on t 
years and ol winning 
tresh glor, tor the 
cm pile. lie clung 
with the full force ol 
his soldieily nature 
to the plan enter- 
tained by thegiealest 
kings ol Poland ol 
opening t lie decisive 
campaign against 
Turkey m alliance 
with Moscow and 
Austria, since lie 
rightly saw that the 
iuturc of Poland de- 
pended on it. This idea led him in 1(183 t' 1 
Vienna, where he defeated the Ottomans. 

This brilliant victory, which made him 
celebrated in the whole Christian world, 
and further successes in Hungary, were 
the last rays of sunlight in which the 
fame of Poland shone. A thorough 
statesman, he treated also the religious 
question from the political standpoint, 
and thought he could end the disputes 
between the Roman Catholics and the 
other confessions by a synod, which 
he convened at Lublin in 1680 and then 
at Warsaw. From this ^higher point of 
view he organised the Ukraine, adopting 
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Reigning during a period of wars and rebellions IK- 
1608), Casimir placed himself at the head of a league which 
succeeded in bringing about an alliance with Austria and 
Denmark. He abdicated in lflOH, dying in France in 1 
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just and lenient measures, and in this 
way he won over a large part of the 
Cossacks. 

He did not hesitate at great self-sacri- 
fices in order to attain his purpose of 
annihilating the Turks. At the beginning 
of 165b he sent Christopher Grzymul- 
tovski to Moscow to conclude an alliance 
with the Tsaritsa Sophia. Poland ceded, 
on April 21st, in perpetuity, Smolensk, 
Czcrnigov, Dorogolmsh. Sterodab, and 
Kiev, with the whole /if the Ukraine 
on the left bank of the Dnieper. Moscow 
was to pay 146,000 roubles, and to wrest 
the Crimea from the Tartars. The Polish 
hero, with tears 
in his eyes, took the 
oath to this “ eternal 
peace” with Russia, 
in the hope that 
he had won this state 
ior his great plans. 

Hut Moscow was 
then still too bar- 
barous to entertain 
such noble ideas, and 
too weak to be able 
to carry them out. 

Sobieski saw himself 
thrown on his own 
resources. Hut in his 
noble efforts he, like 
his piedecessors, was 
always hindered by 
that social and jxili- 
tical corruption in 
his own country 
which rendered every 
gieat undertaking 
abortive'. At the be- 
ginning of his reign 
he was lull ol ideas 
of a coup d’etat, hut 
was compelled, like all the others, to 
give up every hope. The actions of this 
monarch lurnisli a proof that even capable 
men may become the slaves of circum- 
stances. Men should be accounted great 
not according to their achievement, but 
according to their endeavour. 

The Slachta did not even allow him to 
nominate his son Jacob Lewis as his 
successor ; they telt indeed a malicious 
joy when the latter did not receive the 
promised hand ot an Austrian princess, 
and they tried to thwart even his marriage 
with a rich Lithuanian. Filled with morti- 
fication and weighed down by care, John 
III. sank into his grave on June 17th, 1696. 


The reign of Sobieski was the last 
flickering gleam in the life of the Polish 
state. The terrible times of John Casimir 
now seemed to have come back ; party 
feuds began afresh and with redoubled 
fury. Hitherto, individuals or parties 
had betrayed and sold their country, but 
now kings did the same ; foreign countries 
had hitherto* made their influence felt in 
Poland only by residents and money, but 
now they did so directly by troops, which 
never left the borders of the realm and 
enforced the orders of their sovereigns by 
the sword. The ‘Slachta formerly, loving 
freedom beyond all else, had refused to 
make any sacrifices 
to the dictates of 
sound policy or to 
listen to any reform ; 
but now lorcign 
countries were 
eagerly desirous of 
maintaining the ex- 
isting conditions and 
admitted no reforms. 
Foreign mercenaries 
took up their 
quarters in Poland, 
established arsenals, 
fought each other, and 
traversed the terri- 
tory of the republic 
in every direction 
without asking leave. 

Even before this 
time the neighbour- 
ing powers had 
entertained no 
great respect lor the 
sovereignty ot the 
Polisli state. In 1670 
the Great Elector had 
ordered a Prussian 
nobleman to be forcibly seized from 
the very side of King Michael Wis- 
nioviecki and led away to Konigsberg. 
John Casimir himself, even in the reign of 
his brother Vladislaus, while travelling 
in tlie west of Europe, and driven by 
a storm on the French coast, was kept 
two years in imprisonment without any 
special feeling being caused in his country 
at the incident. Poland was now treated 
with undisguised contempt. 

In the old days, when, according to 
the ancient, custom at a coronation, 
money was scattered among the crowd, 
no Pole ever stooped to pick up a coin ; 
now they all clutched with “both hands at 



THE FEEBLE KING MICHAEL 
Unlike Ills powerful father, the voivode J ere m a is Wisuio- 
viecki, King’ Michael had but little will of his own, and was 
easily influenced by those around him. He was, in fact, 
little more than a superfluous ornament; he died in 1073. 
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doles from whatever side they came. 
Formerly the Slachta had imposed harsh 
conditions on foreign candidates for the 

throne, and had 

stipulated for the 
recovery of lost 
provinces, hut now 
no king could be 
elected without the 
consent of foreign 
powers, obtained by 
humiliating promises. 

N ational and religious 
intolerance grew in 
consequeixe stronger. 

Rome and the J esuits 
had great influence, 
and indefatigably 
carried out their task 
of forcible conversion 
and merciless oppres- 
sion against all who 
were not of their 
creed. 

The Elector Fredc- 



only one. Even the law curts were often 
hindered in their duties I y i arty contests 
and were compelled to suspend their 
sittings. Since the 
state machinery was 
stopped recouise was 
had to alliances and 
ai med combinations 
which led more cer 
tainly to the goal. 
But it was not diffi- 
cult even lor a foreign 
power to call into life, 
to suit their own 
purpoies, some such 
"con federation,” 
They grew up like 
mushrooms, fought 
against each other, 
and inci eased the 
confusion. Together 
with political dis- 
organisation, the im- 
poverishment ol the 
Sladiti made alarm- 
ing p.'igiess Desti- 
tute nobles, who now 


rick Augustus (the 

Strong) ol Saxony, or JOHr j m. sobieski : enemy of the Turks 

as King of Poland This grpat Wing camp too late to avert Poland’s impending lived only Oil lllli 
Augustus II. (i6<)7- doom. In happier circumstances he might have saved patronage aild favour 
1713), owed his elec- the empire and won for it fresh glory; as it was. he crushed () , ( )jc ],jp], n „bjljt v , 
, ■ ,, , ., the Ottoman power, and thus became celebrated m the 1 i ■ 

tlon paitly to the whole Christian world. He was a thorough statesman as ClOwdcd 1!1 IllcISSCS 
money which he well as a brilliant general. Disappointed, he died in 1690. round t ll C rich 

distributed, but magnates, whose 

mostly to the circumstance that he numbers also steadily dm eased. As a 
hau adopted the Catholic faith on natural consequence, the peasants were 


J uric ist, i(>q7- 
I n the y e a r 
1733 the Reich- 
stag declared he- 
terodox poisons 
to have forfeited 
all political rights 
and offices, and 
by this action 
had given a new 
pretext to foreign 
powers for inter- 
ference in the 
affairs of the 
empire. The 
sudden dissolu- 
tion of the diets 
was now the 
ordinary course 
of things. Under 
Augustus II., out 
of eighteen diets between the years 1717 
and 1733 only five brought their delibera- 
tions to a dole ; under Augustus III., 
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inhumanly op- 
pressed. The 
towns, more and 
more baldened 
by the national 
need s, w e r e 
equally i m- 
poverished, es- 
pecially since 
they never en 
joyed the lavoui 
ol the crown. 

The Jesuit 
schools now only 
iostcrcd a spe- 
cious learning, 
and only edu- 
cated soldiers of 
Christ, who were 
intended to set 
up in Poland the 
Society of Jesus rather th^n the kingdom 
of God. Even flic Piarists, an order 
established in 1607, who founded schools 
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in rivalry with the Jesuits, were more Poland, but was obliged, on September 
solicitous for their own popularity than 24th, 1706, when Charles had also conquered 

for the diffusion of true knowledge. Saxony, to renounce the crown of Poland 

The morality and culture of the Slachta by the treaty of Altranstadt, and did not 

were on a disgracefully low level ; and recover it until Charles XII. had been 
their condition was the more repellent since decisively defeated by Peter the Great at 
it bore no proportion to their ambition, Poltawaon July 8th, 1709. Theonly power 
their pretensions, or position in the realm, to benefit from this second Northern War 
_ ... The empire had thus was Russia, finally which acquired Livonia, 

l>een engaged in a deadly Esthonia, and Ingria, and so set foot on 

“For It* Sin*" stru 8$ e f° r a century. If the Baltic. 

its neighbours allowed it to From the beginning of his reign Augus- 
last so long, the only reason was that they tus II. entertained the idea of strengthen- 
werc not themselves ready and strong ing the monarchical power ; he kept Saxon 
enough to swallow Poland up. They troops in Poland, and did not consult the 
jealously watched and counterbalanced Reichstag. But although he possessed 
each other. It was with good reason considerable talents as a ruler, the various 
that the saying “ Poland stands by dis- schemes which he evolved all turned out 
order ” now liecame a current proverb. disastrously for Poland. The opposition 
Frederic Augustus of Saxony and against him daily grew stronger, and the 
Poland, physically so strong that he followers of Lesczynski, who was deposed 
could bend a thaler between his fingers, on August 8th, 1709, increased in numbers; 
and a thorough man of the world, seemed confederations were formed on both sides, 
as a Polish writer aptly puts it, to have Russia brought matters to a head. Rapidly, 
been chosen by Providence to punish the and with astonishing astuteness, Peter the 
nation lor its sins. Frivolous in private Great found his way in the Polish diffi- 
and often also in public life, he intro- culty, and knew how to act. He came 
duced immorality and political corruption p between the parties as a 

into his surroundings. In 1699 he had .. p*„ t t reM mediator, but took the side 
just reaped the fruits of the campaigns D f ^ol'mnd" Augustus as the least 
ot his great predecessor by the treaty 0 ““ dangerous; he sent, as the 

of Karlovitz, through which Poland re- “ Protector of Poland,” 18,000 men into 
covered from Turkey Podolia and Kam- the country, and negotiated an agreement 
ieniec, when he plunged Poland into a between the rival parties in Warsaw, 
war which almost cost him the throne. Augustus II. promised to withdraw his 

He made friendly overtures to Peter the Saxons from the country within twenty- 
Great ot Russia and planned with him a five days ; all confederations were broken 
campaign .against Sweden ; Livonia was to up and prohibited for the future, and the 
be the prize ol victory. The Danish king, constitution was safeguarded. In a secret 
Frederic IV. was then drawn into the clause the number of troops in Poland was 
alliance, and the Saxon troops, which limited ; Poland was not to keep more than 
Augustus always kept in Poland, began the 17,000, Lithuania not more than 6.000 
war. But the allies had grievously de- men. The Reichstag of 1717 was forced 
luded themselves in the person of the to approve of all these points without 
youthful King ot Sweden. Charles XII. discussion, for which reason it was called 
struck blow after blow with crushing effect, the ‘'Dumb Diet.” This was a master 
While Russia by her natural weight and move of Peter’s, and all the more so since 
p . _ . not by her warlike skill he succeeded in inducing Turkey to 

* e * we *“ was finally able to conquer recognise this agreement. Since that date 
YottthAl Kin ^ ie little country of Sweden, Russian troops never left Poland, a policy 
on u ing Augustus II. and Denmark observed up to the last partition, 
could not make any stand against it. Another neighbour had to be considered 
Charles XII. demanded from the Slachta during the dispute for the Polish succes- 
the deposition of the king, and ordered sion, in the person of the Elector Frederic 
the election of Stanislaus Lesczynski as of Brandenburg. He retorted to the 
king on June 12th, 1704. promotion of the Elector of Saxony to 

Augustus II. ta tried in vain to win over the throne of Poland by crowning himself 
Charles XII. He rejieatedly offered him, as King of Prussia, on January 18th, 
through secret emissaries, a partition ol 1701. This action of his "meant that he 
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withdrew from the federation of the 
German Empire with one part of his 
territory, and shifted the centre of gravity 
of power as a sovereign to Prussia, which 
was not indeed subject to the suzerainty 
of the emperor ; attention was at the same 
time called to the fact that he claimed the 
other part of Prussia, which still was 
subject to Poland. • 

The far-sighted policy of the Prussian 
king and his successors is shown by 
their unwearying solicitude for the 
organisation and strengthening of their 
army. The numerical «superiority of the 
Russian and other troops was intended to 
be balanced by the efficiency of the 
Prussians. Frederic I. was also approached 
by Augustus II. with the plan of parti- 
tioning Poland. Thus he, the King of 
Poland, was the first to suggest to his 
neighbours the idea of its partition. The 
third occasion was in the year 1732, when 
he hoped by this offer to win over the 
Prussian king for the election of his son 
Frederic Augustus as King of Poland. 

The Reichstag, it is true, after the death 
of Augustus II. (February 1st, 1733). 
elected with unusual unanimity Stanislaus 
Lesczynski on September nth, for the 
second time. But the Slachta forgot that 
their resolutions were meaningless against 
the will ol a stronger power. Forty 



STANISLAUS II. : POLAND’S LAST KING 
The end of the Polish Empire was in sight when, in 1704, 
Stanislaos II. Poniatovski ascended the throne. He did 
nothing to stem the rapid tide of ruin or to prevent the 
country's sharaefnL betrayal by its aristocracy. In I7 a 5, 
Stanislaus resigned the crown, and died three years later. 



The troubled condition of Polish affairs is reflected in the 
history of Stanislaus Lesczynski, who Was elected to the 
throne in 1704. Five years inter, m 1700, he was deposed 
on the return of Augustus, at *tu>se death, in 17:i:i, he 
was, for the second time, elected to the throne. But he 
had to give way to Frederic Augustus II. of Saxony. 


thousand Russians entered Poland, and 
Russia’s protege. Frederic Augustus II. 
of Saxony, was elected king cn January 
17th, 1734, with the title of Augustus III. 
France was obliged to acquiesce in the 
defeat of her candidate, Lesczynski. He. 
received Lorraine and Bar as a solatium 
(1735-1738). He was occupied to the dav 
of his death (February 23rd, 17(16) with 
the thought of his unhappy native land, 
and ultimately collected round him at 
Raney and Luneville. the youth ot Poland, 
in order to educate them as reformers. 

It was now perceived, even in Poland, 
that the catastrophe could not be long 
delayed. The voices that demanded 
reform grew more numerous. It is a 
tragic spectacle to see how the nobler 
minds in the nation exerted themselves 
vainly in carrying leforms and saving 
their country. Two gieat parties (at the 
head of the one was the Tsartoryski family , 
at the head ot the 1 other the Potoeki) were 
bitter antagonists. The foimer wished to 
redeem Poland with the help ol Russia ; 
the latter, with the support of France. 
Both were wrong in their calculation, for 
the salvation ol Poland was not to be 
expected lrom any foreign power, but 
depended solely on the unanimity and self- 
devotion of the nation itself, and this 
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was unattainable. The whole reign of 
Augustus III. (he died on October 5th, 
1763) is filled with these party feuds. 

The evil star of Poland willed that in 
the second half of the eighteenth century 
Prussia and Russia should possess, in the 
persons of Frederic the Great and 
Catharine II., rulers who are reckoned 
among the greatest in history, while 
Poland herself was being ruined by dis- 
union. In 1764, soon after the death of 
Augustus II., both the adjoining states 
came to an agreement as to an occupation 
of parts of Poland’s territory. Stanislaus 
II. Poniatovski, a relation of the Tsar- 
toryski tainily, who had been elected king 
on October 7th, 1764, had lived hitherto 
in St. Petersburg, and had been, as a 


William I. of Prussia, had already inquired, 
through their representatives in Russia, 
what attitude the tsar would adopt on the 
fall of the Polish Empire. The idea of a 
partition of Prussia had already been 
dispelled by the Seven Years’ War ; and 
the Prussian hero of that war, Frederic 
the Great, was quite ready to apply the 
idea to Polind. Neither England nor 
France intervened when, in February, 
1772, at the beginning of 1703, and on 
October 24th, 1795, Poland was parti- 
tioned between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, and the Pfllish Empire disappeared 
from the map of Europe. The people ol 
Poland had also to endure the mortifica- 
tion of seeing their own diet concur in 
these outrages of the great powers. 
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favourite of Catharine, intended for the 
throne ol Poland. This circumstance in 
itscll gave gi omuls for supposing that this 
king, in spite of his amiable natuie, would 
be a tool ol the Russian policy. 

The Tsartoryskis, indeed, wished to use 
the opportunity and introduce useful re- 
forms, and took up a strong position against 
Russia ; but confederations were soon 
formed for the protection of the old 
liberties, and these received the support 
of Russia, whose interest it was to keep up 
the lack of central authority in Poland. 
All the European powers then showed a 
singular eagerness for expansion ; the idea 
of partition seenftd to be in the air. The 
Eirqieror Charles VI. and Frederic 


Thus the Polish state after lasting 800 
years, ceased to be. Poland, in the search 
for the solution of the main constitutional 
question, went to excess and was choked 
by the exuberance of individual license. 

After this date there were frequent 
rumours of efforts to he made by Polish 
patriots, especially by those who had 
emigrated to France, to recover political 
independence ; European diplomacy has 
often been occupied with the Polish 
question. But beyond friendly encourage- 
ment the Poles have found no friend who, 
with powerful hand, could and would 
have reversed the momentous events of 
the last decades of the eighteenth century. 

Vladimir Milkowicz 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION 

RISE AND FALL OF THE FIRST EMPIRE 


THE birth of the Russian Empire falls in 
the period when the Scandinavian 
Vikings were at the zenith ol their power. 
Just as these hardy rovers sailed over the 
Baltic, the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, until they leached Iceland and 
North America, and in their small forty- 
oared galleys went up from the mouths 
ol the Elbe, the Weser. the Rhine, the 
Maas and the Seine far into the interior, 
striking terror into the inhabitants, so, 
too, in the east of Europe they followed 
the course of the rivers and discovered 
the way to the Black Sea and Constanti- 
nople. The route which led up the 
Dwina and then down the Dnieper to 
Byzantium was called the Varagian way ; 
even the rapids of the Dnieper bore, so 
it is said, Scandinavian names. The 
Norsemen, who had founded here and 
there independent empires in the west 
of Europe, could do so still more easily 
in the east. 

At the outset of Russian history we 
find here six or seven independent dis- 
tricts, which stood, perhaps, under Norse 
rule : (old) Ladoga on the Wolchow, later 
d .it Novgorod, Bjelosersk, Isborsk, 
“ ’ * Turow in the region of Minsk, 

ice» or p olock| an( j Kiev. The core 

° “»»** of the later Russian Empire 

was at first (about 840) in the north, 
in the Slavonic-Finnish region, but it soon 
spread toward the south and was then 
shifted to Kiev in the basin of the Dnieper. 
“ Russia ” absorbed the Slavonic, Finnish, 
Bulgarian and Kliazar empires. Rurik, 
in Norse Hroerekr, an otherwise unknown 
semi-mythical hero of royal race |see page 


31851, was regarded in the eleventh century 
as the ancestor ot the Russian dynasty. 

The soil was so favourable here for the 
giowth of a large empire that the Russians 
were able, by the middle of the ninth 
century (W>o), to undertake a marauding 
expedition against Constantinople. Besides 
Slavs, Lithuanians, Finns, and Khazars, the 

Norte Wtrrion Varagians (ought ; usually 
Q alied d was Swedes from Upland, 

1. si .. Soderinanland, and Oster- 

bythe Sieve ^ ^ 

picked troops and took the lead in every 
expedition. The merceuai v hands had 
enteied into a covenant with the prince, 
hut were pledged to obey him ; they were 
not, however, his subjects and could, 
therefore, leave him at any time ; their pay 
consisted in the booty they won. The Slavs 
composed the overwhelming majority of 
the inhabitants ; they gradually replaced 
the Norse warriors and ousted them 
completely later, notwithstanding various 
reinlorceinents from their northern home. 
By the end ol the eleventh century the 
Varagian element had almost disapjjcared. 
In less than 250 years the same late belell 
them which shortly before bad be I alien 
the Finno-Ugrian Bulgais in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Both races weie merged in 
the Slavonic. 

The first hero of the old Varagian style, 
ami at the same time the first genuinely 
historical ruler, meets us in Oleg, or 
Helgi, who, in 880, became the head of 
the Russian state. He conquered (880- 
881) Smolensk, defeated the petty princes 
in Kiev in 882, and then transferred 
thither the centre of the empire. He 
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inflicted on the Khazars and the Bulgarians 
defeats from which they never recovered. 
In 900 he forced part of the Chorvats on 
the Vistula to serve in his army. In this 
way he founded a Dnieper empire, which 
reached from the North Sea to the Black 
Sea, from the Bug to the Volga. Not 
satisfied with this, Oleg planned an ex- 
pedition against Byzantium, 
W»*bo»u W ^* C ^> Home and Italy, 
. was always the coveted goal 
0 of every Northman. In the 

year 1)07 he went with a mighty army of 
allies down the Dniejier ; the Russian 
Chronicle states that he had 2,000 boats 
with forty men in each. As the harbour 
in the Bosphorus was closed, he beached 
his sliijis, set them on wheels, bent his 
sails, and thus advanced against the town, 
to the horror of his enemies, with his 
vessels from the landsidc. A propitious 
moment had been chosen. The Greek 
fleet had fallen into decay, and the empire 
was hard pressed by the Bulgarians. The 
Kmjieror I.eo VI. (the Philosopher) de- 
termined, thcrelore, to bribe the Russians 
to withdraw, after an ineffectual attempt 
had been made to get lid ot them by 
poisoned food. The Greeks paid six 
pounds of silver for every ship, and in 
addition gave presents for the Russian 
tow ns. 

Liberty ot trading with Constantinople 
was then seemed to the Russians. Their 
merchants, however, were to enter the 
city only by a certain gate and unarmed, 
under the escort ot an imperial official ; 
their station was near the church of St. 
Mammas. They received also the right 
to obtain for six months provisions in 
the city, to visit baths, and to demand pro- 
visions ancl ships’ gear (anchor, cables, 
and sails) for their return voyage. This 
treaty, having Ix.ru concluded by word 
of mouth, was sworn to .by the Byzantines 
on the cross, and l>y Oleg and his vassals 
beiore their gods Reran and Wolas. and 
Oi«*' 011 their weapons. When the 

. A - Russians left the city, Oleg 
Victory fastened his shield to the 
city wall, as a token that 
he had taken possession of the city. 
This treaty was reduced to writing in 
the year 91 1 — a noteworthy document. 
Both parties first promise love and friend- 
ship to each other, and fix the penalties to 
be incurred by any who disturb their con- 
cord through rmp-dcr, theft, or indiscretion. 
Then follow agreements as to the ransom 
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of prisoners of war and slaves, as to servants 
who had deserted or been enticed away, and 
as to the estates ol the Russians( Varangians 
or Varagians) who had died in the service 
of the emperor. The proviso as to ship- 
wrecked men is important as a contribu- 
tion to international law. “ If the storm 
drives a Greek vessel on to a foreign coast, 
and any Russians inhabit such coast, the 
latter shall place in safety the ship with 
its cargo and help it on its voyage to the 
Christian country and pilot it through any 
dangerous places. But if such ship, either 
from storm or some other hindrance, 
cannot roach home again, then we Russians 
will help the sailors and recover the goods, 
if this occurs near the Greek territory. 
Should, however, such a calamity befall 
a Gieek ship (far from Greece), we are 
willing to steer it to Russia and the cargo 
may be sold. Any part of it that cannot 
be sold and the ship itself we Russians are 
willing to bring with us honestly, either 
when we go to Greece or are sent as 
ambassadors to your emperor, or when we 
come as traders to buy goods, and we will 
band over untouched the money paid for 
tlie merchandise. Should a 
f * * eB ... Russian have slain a man on 
p “ . ,zar this vessel or have plundered 
r°p ey any goods, the agreed penalty 

will be inflicted on him,” Oleg died in 
the year 912, from the bite ol a snake, 
which, it was alleged, crept out of the 
skull ot his favourite steed ; hence arose 
the legend about the marvellous fulfilment 
of a wizard’s prophecy that he should 
meet his death from that horse. Nine 
hundred years later Oleg became a favourite 
hero <>i Catharine II., who extolled him in 
a drama bearing his name. 

His successor, Igor or Ingvar, a less 
capable ruler, carried the work ol conquest 
a stage turther. In the year 914 the 
Russians went with 500 ships to the 
Caspian Sea and plundered the Persian 
coasts. The Arab Mascudi has described 
this expedition, which appears to have 
!>een made during the minority of Igor, 
when his wife Olga (Helga) administered 
tile affairs of the state. He himself took 
command of the army in 941, when he 
planned a new expedition against Con- 
stantinople ; about the same time the 
l’echencgs, at his instigation, undertook to 
plunder Bulgaria, which had been allied 
with Byzantium since 924. But on this 
occasion the Russian fleet was annihilated 
bv the Greek fire, with which the Russians 
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now made their first acquaintance. In 
044, Igor marched once more against 
Byzantium — the fourth Russian campaign 
against the capital. Igor was induced by 
peasants to withdraw, and a new treaty 
was then concluded (945). The old trading 
privileges of the Russians were somewhat 
restricted. Certain goods, for example, 
_ . , might not be sold to them, and 

* strict passports were demanded 
_* **° from them. The Russians, in 
r tc on a( j t jjtj on to this, pledged 

themselves to protect the region ot the 
Chersonncsc against attacks of the 
Danubian Bulgars, and to come to the aid 
ol the Greek emperor in time of need. 

The treaty was once more solemnly sworn. 
•' And we,” so it runs in the Russian 
version of the document, “ so many of us 
as are baptised, have sworn in the cathe- 
dral of St. Klias (at Kiev), 011 the holy 
cross lying before us and this parchment, 
to hold and observe all that is written 
thereon, and not to transgress any part 
thereof. If any man transgress this, 
whether he be the prince himself or another, 
whether Christian or unbaptised, may he 
lie deprived of all help from God ; let him 
become a serf in this life and in the life 
to come, and let him die by his own sword. 
The unbaptised Russians shall lay their 
shields, their naked swords, their goigets. 
and other arms on the ground and swear 
to everything contained in this parchment , 
to wit, that Igor, eveiv Boyai, and all the 
Russians will uphold it tor ever. But it 
any man, lie he prince or Russian subject, 
baptised 01 unbaptised. act contrary to 
the tenor of this document, let him die 
deseivedlv by his own swoid, and let him 
l>e amused bv God and bv l’erun, since 
lie b eakoth his oath. May the great 
Prince Igor deign to preserve his sincere 
love for us, and not wealten it, so long as 
the sun shineth anil the world remaineth 
in this and all future time.” On his return 
home, Igor was murdered by the Orevlanes, 
D At 1 f ro,n "horn he wished to 
Fat* of** * exact tribute ; according to 
Prince Igor Leo the Deacon he was bound 

to two saplings, which were 
lient to the ground, and was torn in two, 
after the manner of Sinnis in the Greek 
legend of Theseus. 

Since Igor's son Sviatoslav was a 
minor, his widow Olga held the reins of 
government. She first wreaked vengeance 
on the Drcvlams. While besieging their 
town, Korosten, she promised to make 
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a peace with them in return for a tribute 
of three pigeons and three sparrows from 
every house. She then ordered balls of 
lighted tow to be fastened on the birds, 
which were let loose and set fire to the 
houses and outhouses of the Drevlanes. 
The Chronicle styles Olga the wisest of 
w’omen. She was the first to accept 
Christianity; in 957 she went with a large 
retinue to C&nstantinople, and under the 
sponsorship of the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus and the Empress 
Helena, daughter of Romanus I.acapenus, 
received baptism and the name of Helena 
from the patriarch Theophylactus. She 
endeavoured to win her son over to the 
new doctrine; “My druzina | body-guard, 
huscurfcesj would despise me,” he is said 
to have replied. 

In 964 Sviatoslav himself, the greatest 
hero of old Russia, took over the govern- 
ment, although his mother (who died in 
970) still administered home affairs, since 
he was seldom in the country. He wished 
to complete the task which Oleg and 
Igor began. He turned his attention first 
against the still unconquered peoples on the 

b ■ . ■ .1 Oka and Volga, marched 

Svi»tO«lav the ^ ^ WiaUd and then 

S' OU * "r .he Kha*. who*. 

town Belaweza (Belaja \esh 
or Sarkel) he captured ; after subjugating 
the Jascs (old Russian for Alanes. or in 
Georgian Owsi -- Ossetes) and the Kasoges 
(Tcherkesses) he returned to Kiev. Alter 
the year the Wiatici paid tribute to 
Sviatoslav ; shortly afterwards (9(18-9(19) 
the Ros (apparently Baltic Vikings inde- 
pendent ol Sviatoslav) laid waste Bulgaria 
as well as the Khazar towns Itil, Kha- 
zaran, and Samandar. These blows were 
so crushing that during the next titty 
years we hear nothing more of the Khazars. 

Shortly before these events Sviatoslav, 
acceding to the request of the Emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas, hacked up by a 
payment of fifteen hundredweight of gold 
(180,000 Byzantine gold pieces), had 
undertaken a campaign against the Danu- 
bian Bulgars ; they were to he attacked 
simultaneously from north and south. In 
the summer of 968 Sviatoslav crossed the 
Danube, defeated the Bulgars, captured' 
numerous places, and took up his abode 
in Perejaslavetz. Sviatoslav was already 
planning to establish himself firmly in 
Bulgaria,- since Peter, the Bulgarian ruler, 
died at the end of January, 969, when 
tidings came from Russia, that the wild 
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Pechenegs were besieging Kiev. They were 
induced temporarily to withdraw by the 
ruse of a false report that Sviatoslav was 
advancing with all speed against them ; 
but the people of Kiev accused Sviatoslav 
of indifference. He therefore retraced his 
steps as quickly as possible, defeated the 
Pechenegs, and restored peace. 

But his heart was still fix«d on Bulgaria, 
since Perejaslavetz on the Danube was the 
centre of his country; and a place where all 
good things were collected together : “ from 
the Greeks gold and precious stuffs, wine 
and fruits ; from the Bohemians and 
Hungarians silver and horses ; from Russia 
furs, wax, honey and slaves.’’ In the end, 
Sviatoslav divided his empire among his 
three sons and marched towards the 


Russian Women 
Fight 

Against Greeks 


sou* h- west. 

John Tzimisces had now come to the 
throne of the Byzantine Empire in the 
place of the murdered Nicephorus Phocas. 
His predecessor had concluded peace with 
Bulgaria so soon as he learnt the real 
plans of Sviatoslav, and Tzimisces now 
made a similar attempt, but twice with- 
out success. There remained therefore 
only the arbitrament o( 
the sword. Perejaslavetz 
and Silistria, to which 
towns the Russians had 
withdrawn, were captured by the Greeks, 
in spite ot a most gallant resistance ; the 
Russian women themselves fought hand- 
to-hand in the melee. 

The Russians were seen during the night 
alter a battle coming out of the town by 
moonlight to burn their dead. They 
sacrificed the prisoners of war over their 
ashes, and drowned fowls and little chil- 
dren in the Danube. The emperor pro- 
posed to Sviatoslav to decide the victory 
by single combat. Sviatoslav declined, 
and was the more bent on a last passage 
of arms. But when this also turned out 
disastrously to him, owing to the superior- 
ity of the Greek forces, he made overtures 
for peace (971). The terms were as 
follows : The emperor promised to provide 
provisions for the army of Sviatoslav, 
which withdrew with the honours of war, 
and not to harass them with the Greek 
fire during the retreat ; he also confirmed 
the old trading privileges of the Russian 
merchants. 

A meeting of Sviatoslav and Tzimisces 
took place on the right bank of the Danube 
to ratify the settlement. Leo the Deacon 
has left us *a description of his person. 


Sviatoslav was of middle height, with 
blue eyes and thick eyebrows ; his nose 
was flattish, his mouth hidden by a heavy 
moustache ; his beard was scanty, and his 
head close shorn except for one lock 
hanging down on each side (a sign ot hiS 
high birth) : his neck rose like a column 
from his shoulders, and his limbs were 
E f well proportioned. His general 
? , aspect was gloomy and savage. 

pImb Age A £ ol( l rin K’ set wilh a rub y 
between two jiearls, hung from 
one car : his white tunic was only distin- 
guished from those of tiis warriors by its 
cleanliness. 

Syiatoslav now set out on his homeward 
journey. But the Pechenegs were already 
waiting on the Dnieper. The Greek chron- 
iclers relate that Tzimisces had requested 
the Pechenegs to allow the Russian army 
to pass through without hindrance ; but 
he would probably have done the exact 
opposite. With a wearied and exhausted 
army, whose ranks were being thinned 
by hunger, Sviatoslav went slowly home- 
wards. He was slain by Kuria, the prince 
of the Pechenegs (973), who had his skull 
made into a drinking-vi ssel. Part only 
of Sviatoslav’s army succeeded in making 
their way to Kiev. This was the end of 
the greatest hero of Old Russia A soldier 
rather than a general or statesman, he 
was worshipped bv his followers. He and 
Oleg strengthened anil consolidated the 
Old Russian state. The Pagan age of 
Russia ends with Sviatoslav. 

Sviatoslav’s three sons were still minors 
when he divided his empire among them, 
and each of them was placed under a 
guardian. Jarapolk was sovereign in 
Kiev, Oleg in the country of the Drevlanes, 
Vladimir in Novgorod. Quarrels soon 
broke out ; ( )lcg fell in battle ; Vladimir 
fled to Scandinavia ; Jarapolk thus re- 
mained sole ruler. But Vladimir came 
back with numerous Varagian mercenaries, 
defeated Jarapolk and besieged him in 
Rodna. When Jarapolk sur- 
rendered, at the demand of 
his brother, and was on the 
way to Vladimir, he was 
murdered by two Varagians at the door 
of the presence-chamber. 

Vladimir thus assumed the govern- 
ment in 977. He, too, was a hero, fought 
many wars, and conquered numerous 
tribes. His importance, however, does not • 
lie in this, but in the CBristianising of the 
Russians, which was completed by him. 
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Merchants had long since brought the marvellous change was then accom- 
Cliristian doctrines from Byzantium to plished in the character of Vladimir. 
Russia : several churches already existed Formerly a bloodthirsty barbarian, he had 

in Kiev and elsewhere, and the Christian once wished to revive the service of the 

faith in Russia was free and unmolested, old gods to whom he owed his victory 

When Olga received baptism, in 957, over Jarapolk. He commanded a Perun 
there was already a considerable Christian of wood with a silver head and golden 

community in Kiev. Tradition relates lieard to be erected on a hill in the vicinity 

vi a - ■ t* ,at "u- Jews, the Moham- of his palace f at Kiev, and then images 

Udimir nu .(ians. the Romans, and the of Chors, Dash bog, Stribog, Simargla and 
_ op *_ * Byzantines had tried to win Mokosh. Two Christian Varagians were 
rae ai visirlimti" over to their faith, sacrificed to Perun, since the father re- 
He is said to have- sent, by the advice of fused to surrender to the pagan priests his 
his Boyars and city elders, envoys into every son, on whom the sacrificial lot had fallen, 
country, who were to report from their Vladimir had been an unbridled volup- 
own experience on the value of the different tuary. Besides live lawful wives, he had 
religions. Ten men thus started out. first three hundred concubines in Wyszgorod, 
to the Bulgarians, then <0 the Dormans, .500 in Belgorod, and 200 in the village of 
lastly to Byzantium. The service in Borcstow near Kiev, 

the splendid church of St. Sophia at But after the adoption of Christianity he 

Byzantium made the l>est impression on became a changed man. The idols were 
them. This decided the adoption ol the cast down, anil, amid the tears of theii 
Creek taith. Vladimir had indeed no worshipers, were partly hacked to pieces, 
other choice. Ihiless he made some partly burnt. He ordered the Perun, which 
violent breach with the past, lie was was most highly revered, to he fastened 
bound to establish the Byzantine re- to the tail ot a horse ; twelve men then 
ligion, which was already widely spread belaboured it with sticks and hurled it 
in the country, as the national religion. v . . into the river. The spot is 

The decision was taken, as had been the _ * lm,r even now pointed out where 
ease with the Franks or the Bulgarians, hh idols t * ie “ downfall of the devil" 
during a campaign. Vladimir, as an ally "* 0 ‘ was consummated. Men were 

ol the emperor, vowed to become a posted along the shore to push back 
Christian il lie should take Kherson, into the water the stranded god and 
Christians wete already strongly repre- to keep off the wailing pagans, 
stilted in lus army. When. then, the Vladimir then issued a proclamation that 

town simeiulered. lie sent to the Km- any man. whether rich or poor, who did not 
perors Basil 11 . and Constantine VIII., and come to the river bank on the next morning 
asked the hand ol their sister Anna. His would be considered his enemy. The next 
lecpiest was granted on the condition that day he went to the Dniepei nocom- 
lie would consent to he baptised. panied by the priests. The people stepped 
Vladimir is said to have attributed the into the water and were baptised in 

deleats ol lus great father to the mighty crowds. Many followers ot the old gods 

Ciod ot the Christians. |ust as the Byzan- escaped into the steppes or the woods ; 
lines thanked at one lime St. Demetrius, at centuries elapsed before Russia was 

another St. Theodoras Stratilatcs. toi their entirely Christian. I'ndcr the direction ol 
victories. Vladimir now, therefore, pjjt the Greeks he started a school at Kiev, 
the Christian God to the proof before Even this encountered difficulties ; Vladi- 
Th« Christian Kherson. i usl as Constantine mir, indeed, w r as compelled to send many 
God Put an, | f lovis had done in children away from school hack to their 

lo the Te»t sim >' ar crises, and since the homes, because their parents regarded 

result was favourable, he writing as a dangerous form of witchcraft, 
decided lo adopt the Christian doctrine. He Kiev, where there was already a bishop- 
was. therefore, baptised in Kherson, ric, was now made the see of a metro- 
The Byzantines conferred on him new politan, and several new bishoprics were 
royal insignia and the title of Basileiis , founded. The first metropolitan, Michael, 
which he at once inscribed 011 his gold and came from Constantinople ; even in 
i silver coins, lie returned to Kiev, alter later times 'the bishops and metropolitans 
tounding another- church in Kherson. were mostly Greeks, seventeen out of 
i he Russian chronicle tells us what a twenty-three, down to the Mongol invasion 
J2<D 
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of 1240. The first priests are said to 
have been Bulgarians. It was not until 
later that the schools provided for their 
own rising generation. 

Vladimif was completely changed. He 
remained loyal to his Greek wile, distri- 
buted his income to the churches and the 
poor, and no longer took pleasure in wars. 
AO t St contrast to his previous 
* p severity the prince was now 


History 


mild; lie was reluctant, from 


fear of sin, to enforce death 
penalties, and, since brigandage was largely 
on the increase, had to be urged by the 
bishops to reintroduce the old laws. In all 
probability, lie, like the Emperor Otto III . 
and Duke Boleslav 1 . Chabis, had been 
influenced by the idea of the millennium, 
and lielieved that the end of the world 
would come in the year 1000. He was 
passionately fond of relics, and came back 
from Kherson with a rich store of them. 
He is worshiped in the Russian Church 
as a saint, and was named lsapostolos, 01 
the Apostle-like, 

Although Christianity was only super- 
ficially gratted upon national life and 
was so adapted to Pagan customs and ideas 
that it was closely interwoven with 
the old popular religion, nevertheless the 
conversion was decisive tor Russia. By 
the adoption of the Greek faith it entered 
into the communion of the Greek Church 
and into the intellectual heritage ot the 
Greek world, and by so doing was distinctly 
opposed to the Roman Church and 
Western civilisation. This step decided the 
place of Russia in the history of the world. 
Henceforward Russia shares the J01 - 
tunes ot the Oriental Church, and partly 
those of the Byzantine Empire. Byzan- 
tium had gained more by the conversion 
of Russia than it could have ever won by 
torceof arms; Russia became in culture and 
religion a colony of Byzantium without 
thereby losing jxilitical independence. We 
must not overlook the fact that Byzan- 
tium then was the foremost 
civilised nation, from which 


Whftt Ruiiik 

Okined from 


Bmntivm ? , Weste ™ Euro P e l * d much 

to learn. Byzantine Christian- 
ity brought inestimable advantages to the 
Russian people— a language for church 
‘ services, which was understood by all an<] 
enriched the vernacular with a host of 
new words ; and an indejiendent church, 
which promoted culture and at the same 
‘time was considered politically as a 
common focus for all parts of Russia. 
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Priests and bishops brought books from 
New Byzantium and disseminated the 
art of writing. These were followed by 
architects, builders, scholars, artists and 
teachers. Splendid edifices rapidly arose 
in Russia. Kiev with its countless churches 
was soon able to vie with Byzantium. 
Vladimir founded a school for the training 
of the priests. Monasteries were built, 
which carried ‘culture into distant coun- 
tries. It was the national church which 
helped the Russians to impress a Slavonic 
character on alien races. 

The union with Byzantium had, it is 
true, some disadvantages ; but these 
were not apparent for centuries. After 
the thirteenth century Byzantine culture 
retrograded, and Russia suffered the same 
fate as her instructress. The hatred of the 
Wesf , which Russia inherited from Byzan- 
tium, was transformed, at a period when 
the Western civilisation stood high, into 
a hatred of culture. Russia was thus con- 
demned to a sort of stagnation. But if 
can hardly lx- asserted with justice that 
Russia suffered any detriment because 
in days of danger it could not reckon on 
The r support trorn Rome. It is true 

of Eoatern ^ ome was ' or many cen- 

EuroVe *” 1 tur ‘ l>s foremost power, but 
was she able to save Palestine ? 
Russia shared the fate of Byzantium, 
because that was the fate of all Eastern 
Europe, which, lying on the lrontier of 
Asia, suffered much from Asiatic hordes. 
Russia and Byzantium were like break- 
waters erected against the waves of 
Asiatic immigration. That was the draw- 
back of the geographical jxisition. Even 
the line ot states which lay further back, 
Poland and Hungary, had been partly 
drawn into the same vortex. (My the 
states westward of this dividing wall 
were able to develop their civilisation 
unhindered. 

Since Russia entered fully into the 
field of Greek thought, it adopted those 
peculiar conditions which resulted as a 
consequence of the relations of Church to 
State in Byzantium. Rome aimed at 
ecclesiastical absolutism and world-sove- 
reignty. The papacy was not content with 
a position subordinate to, or even parallel 
with, the state, but insisted that the 
spiritual jxrwer ranked above the secular. 
This claim kindled in the West the 
struggle between the secular power and 
the Church, the struggle between Papacy 
and Empire. No such movement disturbed 
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the East. There the Church continued 
in that subordination to the state 
which had existed from the beginning. 
Hence the omnipotence of the State in 
Russia, although the Church at all times 
exercised great influence there. The 
sovereign could appoint or depose the 
bishops. Even the ecclesiastical depend- 
ence on Byzantium was rather a matter 
of tolerance and custom than an esta- 
blished right. If the sovereign did not 
find it agreeable to receive a bishop sent 
from Byzantium, he substituted another. 

The inner change vithich was worked 
in Vladimir was in one respect dis- 
advantageous lor the empire ; there was 
a loss of energy. In the year 992 Vladimir 
came into conflict with the Pechencgs on 
the southern frontier near Perejaslav. 
A single combat was to decide the day. 
After a fierce struggle a young Russian 
succeeded in throttling with his own 
hands the giant champion of the Peche- 
negs. In order to protect the country 
against further attacks, Vladimir esta- 
blished a line of defence. There are indica- 
tions that he entered into alliances with 


. the West, above all with Rome, 
• Ail™" Germany, Poland and Bohemia, 
with Rom? His 5011 Sviatopolk married the 
daughter of Boleslav I. of 
Poland. Possibly there is some connection 
between this and the fact that Vladimir 


in 981 took possession of the Czerwenish 
towns of Halicz and Przemysl — the later 
Red Russia — and thus pushed the western 
frontier of Russia as far as the Carpa- 
thians. 


In the year 1000, Bruno of Querfurt, 
styled the Archbishop of the Heathen, 
came to him, being desirous to preach the 
Gospel to the wild Pechenegs. Vladimir 
employed him to negotiate a peace with 
the Pechenegs, and accompanied him to 
the frontier. The report which Bruno 
furnished in 1008 to the Emperor Henry II. 
gives us a good picture of Vladimir’s 
character. He wrote : “ After I had spent 
a full year among the Hungarians to no 
purpose, I went amongst the most terrible 
of all heathen, the Pechenegs. The lord of 
the Russians (Vladimir), ruler of a wide 
territory and great riches, detained me 
for a month, tried to deter me from my 
purpose, and was solicitous about me, 
as if I was one who wantonly desired to 
rush upon destruction. . . . But since 
he could not move me from my purpose, 
and since, besMes that, a vision concerning 


my unworthy self frightened him, he 
accompanied me with his army for two 
days to the furthest boundary of his 
kingdom, which he had surrounded with 
an exceedingly strong and long palisade. 
He dismounted ; I and my companions 
went ahead, while he followed with the 
chief men of his army. Thus we passed 
Miction through the gate. He took his 
° stat > on on one hill, we on 
Peekeaest anot hcr. I myself carried the 
cross, which 1 embraced with 
my arms, and sang the well-known verse, 
' Peter, if thou lovest Me, feed My sheep.’ 

“ When the antiphone was finished, the 
prince sent one of his nobles to us with 
the following message : * I have escorted 
thee to the spot where my land ends and 
that of the enemy begins. I beseech thee 
in God’s name not to grieve me by forfeit- 
ing thy young life ; I know that to-morrow 
before the third hour thou wilt have to 
taste the bitterness of death without 
cause and without gain.’ I sent the 
following answer back to him : ' May 

God open paradise to thee, as thou hast 
opened to us the way to the heathen ! ’ 
We then started, and went two days, and 
no one did us any harm. On the third 
day — it was a Friday— we were thrice, 
at daybreak, noon, and at the ninth hour, 
brought to execution with bowed neck, 
and yet each time came out from among 
the army of the enemy unscathed. On 
Sunday we reached a large tribe, and a 
respite was accorded to us until special 
messengers had summoned the whole 
tribe to a council. At the ninth hour ol 


the next Sunday we were haled to the 
meeting. . . . Then a vast multitude 
rushed upon us . . . and raised a terrible 
outcry. With a thousand axes and swords 
they threatened to hew us to pieces. . . . 
The elders at length tore us forcibly from 


their hands. They listened to us, and 
recognised in their wisdom that we had 
come to them with good intentions. So 
we stayed for five months with 
Conrc « t jj at people, and travelled 

.. through three of their districts ; 
Christianity we ^ ^ r0ach the {ourth> 


but envoys from their nobles came to us. 
When some thirty souls had been won 


for Christianity, we concluded for the 
acceptance of the king a peace such as 


they thought no one save we would have 
been able to conclude. 1 This peace,’ they 
said, ‘ is concluded thrcfcgh thee. If, as 


thou promisest, it is lasting, we are willing 
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all to become Christians ; but if the 
prince does not loyally adhere to it, we 
must then think about war, not Chris- 
tianity.’ With this object I went back 
again to the prince of the Russians, who 
for God’s sake was contented therewith, 
and gave his son as hostage. We, however, 
consecrated one of our number to be bishop, 
v . and placed him, together with 

* mu son> ln )j u . middle of tile 

ihcStLts Thus Christian order now 

pie vails among the most cruel 
and wicked nation ol heathens that 
dwells on the face of the globe.” This 
important letter, which is also the only 
contemjxmiry account of Vladimir, un- 
fortunately breaks off here. St. Bruno 
was probably master of some one Slavonic 
language. 

According to the later chroniclers, 
Vladimir was much beloved by his jieople. 
The tradition recoids with esjienal plea- 
sure how every week he banqueted with 
his Druzina and the elders ot the city ol 
Kiev. He is celebrated in historical 
ballad as a sun-god, and called the beauti- 
ful red sun of Russ afkiasnoje solnvs/.kn). 
The Chiu eh icrkoned him amongst her 
saints. 

Vladimir died in 1015. Some con- 
siderable time probably Indore his death 
he had divided his empire among his 
sons after the lollowing method : Sviato- 
polk received Tuiow ; lsjaslav, Polock ; 
Boris, Kowtow ; Gleb, Murom ; Sviato- 
slav. the eoiintiy ot the Drcvlanes ; 
Wsevolod, Volhyma : Mstislav, Tmuto- 
rokan. Wliethet 01 how he disposed ot 
Kiev we aie not told. I11 any vase, the 
quarrel about it bioke out mirtievliately 
after Iris vleath. The Druzina had wished 
tor one ot the sons ol the Gieek princess 
Anna. But Boris, like his biothvT Gleb, 
was absent, and the power was seized by 
Sviatojxilk, the son-m-law of Boleslav of 
Bolaiul. who liapjH'iied to be 011 the s]»t, 
although an attempt was made to keep 
Rattia secret the death ot the 

D.«lop. Under ft lhcr °“f l1 * h «-‘ arr , ival 
JnroaUv Boris. Hie latter hiniselt 

resigned the sovereignty m 
favour of his elder brother, but neverthe- 
less was assassinated together with Gleb 
and Sviatoslav. Boris and Gleb were 
worshipped as holy martyrs, and many 
churches bear their names. 

The other brothers were now seized 
with panic. ‘Jaroslav of Novgorod 
marched at once against Sviatopolk. 
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defeated the ” godless ” sinner atLubetch 
and forced him to fly to Poland. Jaroslav 
then remained in Kiev ; for Sviatopolk, 
although reinstated in 1017 by Boleslav 
of Poland — who took this opportunity 
to conquer Przemysl in 1018— could not 
maintain his position. Jaroslav had yet 
another war to face with Mstivlav of 


Tmutorokon.t With the help of the 
Kasoges, Khazars anil Seweranes Mstislav 
insisted upon a hew partition of the 
empire in 1023 ; he received the whole 
country east of file Dnieper, with a 
residence in TchtVnigov. Jaroslav’s rule 
was ini{X)rtant for the development of 
Russia. We notice especially a coolness 
m the relations with the Vavagians, who 
Ix'gan to be troublesome and, indeed, 
dangerous to him. Between them and the 
Novgorodians then' were frequent and 
sanguinary riots. Jaroslav supported the 
latter, and sent the Varagians out of the 
land, as Vladimir had tried to do in q8o. 
Thus the Varagian age of Russia ends 
with Jaroslav. 

Russia already appears as a large Slavonic 
commonwealth, with a jxilicy ol its own 


and a consciousness ol nation- 
ality. And. as if the wais 
of the West w ’ tl1 Byzantium had lormerly 
been due merely to Varagian 
influences, the last occasion when Russia 


and the empire came into collision orenrred 
under Jaroslav. The casus belli was a 
quarrel between Russian mei chants and 
Byzantines. The punitory expedition 
with which Jaroslav entrusted his son 
Vladimir in 1043 ended disastrously, once 
more in consequence ot the devastating 
ettect ot the Gieek lire. Pait only ot the 
Russian army was able to rally and 
inflict a deteat on the pursuing Greeks. 

Jaroslav, though no hero m the style of 
Sviatoslav, still knew how to handle the 
sword. He struck the Pechenegs such a 
blow that they no longer ventured to 
attack Russia ; their name soon dis- 
appeared. Their role was taken over, 
however, by another wild people, the 
Polgwzes, whom we already know as 
Kumanes. In the west, also, Jaroslav 
fought with Lithuanians. Jatvinges, anil 
Masovians, and helped his son-in-law 
C'asimir of Poland to wm back the empire. 

Kiev reached the zenith of its grandeur 
under Jaroslav and excited the admiration 
of the West ; among its churches, which 
were said to number 41W. that of St. 
Sophia with its splendid mosaics was 
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conspicuous. The city with its eight 
markets was the rendezvous of merchants 
from Byzantium, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Hungary and Holland ; flotillas of mer- 
chantmen furrowed the waters of the 
Dnieper. 

Jaroslav founded monasteries, for 
instance, the Crypt Monastery at Kiev, 
which was destined to become a seminary 
of culture for Russia. Himself acquainted 
with writing, he took an interest in schools, 
and founded one in his beloved Novgorod 
tor 300 boys. He had not artists enough 
to decorate all the chqrches, nor priests 
enough to provide for divine service. He 


Jaroslav enjoyed a high leputation 
among his contemporaries. He formed 
connections by marriage with the royal 
houses of Norway, Poland, Hungary and 
France, and was in request as an ally. 
The Russian people called him the Wise ; 
the Scandinavian sagas have much to tell 
of him. If, however, the empire was 
to be preserved in it-> old grandeur the 
succession must be fixed in some way. 
In old times, when the state was governed 
m patiiarchal si vie and the sovereign 
held a paternal authority, when the royal 
treasury was also the national treasury 
and the offices ai the roval court were also 



THE GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR MONOMACH 
His government lasted from 1114 till Hi' 1 , and was marked by vigour and justice. 


J 

summoned Greek choristers from Byzan- 
tium to the capital, who were to instruct 
the Russian clergy. Adam ot Bremen was 
justified, therefore, in calling Kiev the rival 
of Constantinople and the laircst ornament 
of Greece. Since Russia had hitherto no 
written laws, Jaroslav ordered the custom- 
ary law to be noted down. This simple 
code contains little beyond a scale of 
penalties for various crimes, and a fixed 
table of fines ; it does not mention death 
sentences or corporal punishments. Never- 
theless, it was a promising preliminary step. 
The first ecclesiastical laws for Russia were 
also put into^ writing under Jaroslav. 


state offices when, that is. the empire 
was oonsidcied the private property of the 
monarch, family law was identical with 
public law, and the sovereign had the con- 
trol ol the kingdom as much as of his own 
goods and chattels. And just as, according 
to the civil law ot the time, every child 
had a claim to a part of the paternal 01 
family property, so every member of the 
reigning house had a claim to a share of 
the kingdom. 

Since, then, according to Germano- 
Slavonic custom, the eldest of the tribe or 
of the family administered affairs within • 
the family circle, so iif the empire the 
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younger members were pledged to obey 
the eldest. This was the so-called “ right of 
seniority." Russia had long been ruled on 
this principle. The custom had grown up 
there since the days of Olga that the 
eldest should have his home in Kiev, while 
the younger sons lived elsewhere, and 
were in some sense his subjects. Sviato- 
J»ro»i»T S ^ av * iac * divided the kingdom 
Prepare* amon 8 his sons on this prin- 
n „ fll ciplc, only reserving for himself 
the title of grand duke. 
According to the Russian Chronicle. 
Jaroslav, foreseeing his death, made the 
following arrangements : “ Isjaslav, your 
eldest brother, will represent me and leign 
in Kiev. Subject yourselves to him as 
you have subjected yourselves to your 
father. I give to Sviatoslav, Tchernigov, 
to Wsewolod, Perejaslav, to Wjatshelav, 
Smolensk. Igor, the youngest, receives 
Vladimir with Volhyma. Let each he 
content with his share ; if not, then shall 
the elder brother sit in justice over you as 
lord. He will defend the oppressed and 
punish the guilty.” By this arrangement 
Jaroslav had merely acted according 
to the ancient custom. How far the privi- 
leges went which customary law gave 
to the “ eldest ” is shown by the expression 
cui rent at that time ; the younger rode 
at the rein of the elder ; he had him as 
master, stood at his orders, and looked up 
to him. The grand duke, whose seat was 
in Kiev, was lord ovei all Russia ; he 
disposed of vacant principalities, and was 
the supreme judge and commander-in- 
chief. 

The innovation introduced by Jaro- 
slav probably consisted only in clearly 
defining the nrucr in which the younger 
princes should he promoted after the 
death of the giand duke. The territories, 
which lie assigned to his sons according 
to their respective age and rank, formed 
the following scale : Kiev I., Tchernigov 
II., Perejaslav III., Smolensk IV.. Vladi- 


TK« Stormy 


mir V. The roval throne was 


Pitkto on * v to 1h ‘ reac hed by pro- 
the Throne ceedmg from V. to I. If a junior 
prince died before the elder, and 
therefore without having reached Kiev, 
his sons also remained excluded from the 
grand ducal title. Thus the son of Vladimir 
of Novgorod, Rotislav, was forced to 
abandon any prosjiect of reaching Kiev. 
The princes who were thus from the first 
precluded from <, advancing, since their 
fathers had not been grand dukes, were 
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called Isgoji. But the weakness of the law 
lay in this very point ; for those who were 
set aside felt the injustice of it, and had 
recourse to arms. Parties were formed 
which were bitter foes to each other. 

The position of the grand duke at the 
same time was not strong enough to ensure 
order. His j lower rested on the idea of a 
paternal authority which was deficient 
in any true bhsis of power ; he had, in fact, 
only obtained one share, like the others. 
If he wished to enforce the right of seniority, 
he was compelled to look out for alliances. 
And since self-interest usually outweighs 
patriotism, Russia was plunged into long 
years of civil war through the increasing 
numbers of the royal house. Subsequently 
many petty principalities, which were 
unceasingly at war with each other, 
sprang up side by side in Russia, since 
the legal arrangement was broken down 
by unforeseen contingencies. The root 
of the evil is to be found in that defective 
legislation and in the large increase of 
the Rurikoviches. 


Thus the heroic age ended with Jaroslav. 
Russia, parcelled out into numerous pro- 
_ , vinces, its strength sapped bv 

*, prolonged civil wars, soon sank 
•t *»£»/* lrom P* nnar l e which it had 
“ reached in its days of prosper- 
ity. Perhaps tor this reason tradition has 
shed a flood of glory round the last prince 
and despot of the old era. 

The very first successor of Jaroslav, 
the Grand Duke Isjaslav, whom his father 
had placed on the throne at Kiev duiing 
his lifetime, could not maintain his posi- 
tion. The people of Kiev banished him 
and raised to the throne a prince who 
stood outside the prescribed order ot 
succession. A hot dispute soon broke out 
which was destined to last for centuries. 
Not a single Russian prince was ashamed 
to invoke, in case of need, the help of 
Poles, Germans, Lithuanians, Hungarians, 
or even Polovzes. The first appeal for 
help was to the Polish duke Boleslav II. 
the Bold, who conquered Kiev’ in io6q, 
as Boleslav I. had once done, and for the 
first time sacked the city. Soon, however, 
the threatened Isjaslav was compelled 
once more to give way. and his renewed 
appeals to the Poles for help were futile. 
Then in 1075 he made overtures to the 
Emperor Henry IV. : but the embassy 
of the latter failed to obtain any results 
in Kiev. Isjaslav, in order to leave no 
stone unturned, .actually oent his son, 
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Jaropolk, to Rome to Pope Gregory VII. 
(a course which was followed later by his 
second son, Sviatopolk, grand duke from 
1093 to 1114). 

If we reflect that the Investiture struggle 
was then at its height, and that the rift 
between Rome and the Greek Church was 
now too wide to be bridged, we must 
from the Russian standpoint condemn the 
conduct of Isjaslav in offering for sale in 
every market the honour of his country. 
He had not been able to induce Little 
Poland or Germany to lend him any help 
without some return, and he now went to 
Rome and professed himself to be a vassal 
of the papal chair. The Pope in gratitude 
nominated his son Jaropolk to be his 
successor. Had that nomination been 
accepted, a hereditary monarchy would at 
one stroke have been created in Russia, 
certainly to the country’s advantage. But 
Isjaslav never came to the throne. 

Hitherto there had not been wanting a 
supply of able princes and heroes of the 
old stamp ; but they destroyed each other. 
Everyone, knew that this meant the ruin 
of Russia; but no one was willing or 
able to prevent it. Vladimir 
Monomach, the son of that 
Wsewolod to whom, accord- 
ing to the distribution made 
by Jaroslav, the district of Perejaslav was 
assigned, was a man of gentle character, 
religious and just, but at the same time 
brave and shrewd. He always endeavoured 
to settle disputes by pacific methods, and 
pointed out the great ravages caused by 
the Polovzes. The princes finally concluded 
a peaceful alliance, when they met in 1097 
at Lubetch by Tchernigov on the Dnieper. 
The source of the evil was seen to lie in 
the proviso that the princes, since they 
moved from one country to another, 
gradually approaching Kiev, never felt at 
home anywhere, but neglected their princi- 
palities. It was, therefore, decided that 
every Rurikovich should continue to hold 
his father’s share. All kissed the cross 
of peace, and promised to defend the 
country, one and all, against the Polovzes. 

But the rule of succession, which had 
become in Lubetch the law of the land, 
did not put an end to the civil wars. 
David of Volhynia, the son of Igor and 
grandson of Jaroslav, was at enmity with 
Volodar of Terebowla and Vassilko of 
Przemysl, the sons of Rotislav. The princes 
had hardly separated when the Grand Duke 
Sviatopolk, in sonsequence of the hints of 
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David, enticed Vassilko to Kiev, and 
then surrendered him to David, who 
put out his eyes. The princes once more 
assembled in 1100 at I'wjatyci on the 
Dnieper, and concluded a new peace ; the 
chief agent this time, also, was Vladimir 
Monomach. He was Grand Duke from 
1x14 to 1125, and conducted the govern- 
ment with vigour and justice. 
A letter which Vladimir 
wrote to Oleg of Tchernigov 
is still extant, as also his will, 
some of the chief sentences of which deserve 
to he quoted. “ Since my end is near, 1 
thank the All Highest that he has prolonged 
my days. . . . Praise the Lord, dear chil- 
dren, and love also your lellow-mcn. 
Neither fasting, nor solitude, nor monasti- 
cism will save you, but good deeds alone. 
. . . Do not always have the name of 

God on your lips ; but if you have 
strengthened an oath by kissing the cross, 
beware of breaking it. . . . Look 
diligently yourselves alter everything in 
your households, and do not trust to 
retainers and servants, or the guests will 
speak evil of your house. Be strenuous in 
war, setting a model to your voivodes. 
. . . When you travel through your 
country, suffer not your vassals to molest 
the people, but where you halt, give your 
meat and drink to your hosts. Above all. 
honour your guests, noble and lowly, mer- 
chants and ambassadors ; it ye cannot 
give them presents, make them content 
at least with food and drink For guests 
spread good and evil report of us in 
foreign lands. . . . Love your wives, 

but be not governed by them. . . . 

Keep in mind the good which ye hear, and 
learn that which ye do not know. My father 
could speak in five languages. . . . 

Man ought always to be occupied. When 
you are journeying on horseback, and 
have no business to transact, do not give 
way to idle thoughts, but repeat some 
prayer which you have learnt ; if no other 
, occurs to you, then the shortest 
? , 0 . r and best, ‘Lord have mercy 
Wo >Ki u P on ,ne - Never go to sleep 
* ,p without having bowed your 
head to the earth ; but it you feel ill, bow 
yourselves thrice to the earth. Let the sun 
never find you in bed ! Go early into the 
church to offer your matins to God ; my 
father did so, and so did all good men. 
, . . After doing that they sat in 
council with the Druzina,^>r administered 
justice or rode to the chase. But at noon 
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they lay clown to sleep ; for God hath 
fixed noontide as a time ot rest not only 
for men, but also for tour-looted creatures 
and for birds. Thus, too, hath your 
father lived. 1 have always done per- 
sonally that which I might have employed 
my servants to do. ... 1 myself 
exercised supervision over the church and 
divine worship, over the 
household, the tables, the 
chase, the hawks and the 
falcons. 1 have lought in 
eightv-three campaigns altogether, not 
reckoning the unimportant ones. 1 con- 
cluded nineteen treaties ot peace with the 
Folovzes, I took prisoners more than a 
hundred ot their noblest princes and 
afterwards released them; more than two 
hundred 1 executed and di owned in the 
rivers. Who lias travelled quicker than I ? 
It I started in the morning from Tcherni- 
gov, 1 was in Kiev before vcsjhts. . . 

1 loved the chase, and your uncle and I 
have ol ten ra]>t uied wild beasts together. 
How often have 1 been brought to the 
ground . . . but tile Lord hath pre- 

served me. Therefore, dear children, tear 
neither death nor battle nor wild beasts. 
He men, whatever lie the destiny that 
God intends lor von ! It divine provi- 
dence has destined death tor us, neither 
lathei nor mother nor hi other can save 
us. l.et the hope ol man lie in tin* pro- 
tection ot God alone.” When Vladimir 
Monomaeli died, in 1125, “ all the people 
wept," said his eontemporai y Nest 01. 

The number ot the princes tigliting tor the 
possession ol Kiev giew more and more, 
.md the position ol Russia became more 
and more desperate. South Russia in 
particuhn could never regain tranquillity 
and defend itselt against the wild dwellers 
in the steppe. It was a iortmiate cir- 
cumstance indeed that inveterate teuds 
prevailed among these latter. The western 
tribes, the Torkes, Hercinlejans, and 
Pechenegs, which were railed collectively 
('liomvjo Klohuki (Black 
Caps), were mortal enemies 
ot the Folovzes, and there- 
fore sided with Russia and 
were settled in the country. They were 
soon assimilated with the Russian people, 
and thus brought a peculiar strain into 
the national characteristics of South 
Russia. These various nations of the 
steppe fought as allies of one Russian 
prince against ethers, until they all became 
Slavs. But as late as the sixteenth century 
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a tribe in the district of Skvirsh near 
Kiev called itself “ Polovces.” 

The end of all this was the political and 
economic collapse of South Russia. A con- 
sequence of the same causes was that the 
princes who were excluded from the con- 
test for Kiev shook themselves free from 
the supremacy of the grand duke there, 
and that totally independent principalities 
were formf-d. This was the case with 
Polock, Novgorod, r Rostov, Turov, Pskov, 
Wjatka, and in the west with Halicz. 

A powerful principality developed in the 
south-west of Russia, in the Dniestei 
district. Vladimir, w r ho had been entrusted 
by Jaroslav the Wise with the conduct ol 
the campaign against Byzantium in 1043, 
and as prince of Novgorod had pre- 
deceased his father in 1052, had left a son. 
Rotislav. The latter, as the “ Isgoj ” [see 
above J having no claim to the throne of the 
grand duke, had to be content with Rostov. 
When, then, one ot his uncles, Vjatcheslav 
ol Smolensk, died, and the youngest uncle, 
Igor, advanced from Volliynia to Smo- 
lensk, Rotislav obtained Volhynia, while 
Rostov was defeated at Percjaslav. But 
„ . _ when Igor also died at Smolensk 

ouon ad* j n lo ( )0 and Rotislav indulged 
o i» uv » j n | JO p es 0 f advancing to 
Adventure* Snl()k , nsk and , aU ,,. eventually 

to Kiev, the uncles did not wish to make 
this tresli concession him. The adven- 
turous prince, theiefoie, went in 10(14 with 
his Druzina in an oblique line ircim the 
extreme west ol Russia to the farthest 
eastern boundary, to Tmutorokan, and 
drove out the prince Gleb, the son ot his 
uncle Sviatoslav oi Tchernigov. As the 
nearest neighbour of ttie Byzantines, tie 
aroused their alarm ; a Kata pail who was 
sent to him won his confidence and 
poisoned him in 106b. 

Rurik, Volodar. and Vassilko, the sons 
of Rotislav, inherited a part of the 
Volhynian principality, Przemysl and 
Tercbowla ; these ” Chervenian towns,” 
which had been conquered by Vladimir 
the Great in 981, and taken from him by 
Boleslav of Poland in 1018, had been won 
back by Jaroslav in 1031, at the time of 
the Polish disturbances. The Diet of 
Princes at Lubctch recognised their right 
to the towns. The efforts of the Igorid, 
David of Volhynia, to wrest this province 
from the Rotislaviches weTe unsuccessful. 
New bishoprics were formed here in the 
twelfth century, as. for example, in 
Przemysl (1120) and Halinz (about 1157). 
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Vladimirko, the son of Volodar, after the 
death of his father, his uncles, and his 
brother Rotislav of Przemysl, united the 
whole country under his sceptre and made 
Halicz on the Dniester his capital. When 
he died in 1153 he left to his only son 
Jaroslav Osmomsyl, who reigned until 
1187, a principality stretching from the 
River San almost to the m^uth of the 
Dniester. The Chronicle extols the wis- 
dom and learning of this prince, who was 
a patron of culture and possessed a re- 
markable library. The principality ot 
Halicz (Galicia) threatened to eclipse 
Kiev. 

It fell to the lot of this principality, 
from its prominent jiosition on the western 
ironticr of Russia, to repel the attacks oi 
the Hungarians under Bela III. and of the 
Poles, who were then torn by internal 
feuds. But under Vladimir, son of 
Osmomysl (about 1200), Roman of Volhynia, 
having been called in by Galician Boyars, 
won tlie country over to his side, and by 
this union of Volhynia with Halicz 
founded a dominion which was perhaps 
the most powerful among all the Russian 
.... , . states and larger than the exist - 

UndMputed . p o]ish Empive . Roman had 
Monareh °f ^ thvonc q{ K , cv at his dis . 

"**“ posal, and fought with Poles, 
Lithuanians, and Hungarians. The 
Volhynian Chronicler calls him the undis- 
puted monarch of all Russia. The ex- 
pelled Vladimir sought refuge with the 
German Emperor. Innocent III., to whose 
ears the lame of Roman had come, sent 
an embassy to him, offering him the royal 
crown, and urged him to adopt Catholic- 
ism ; he received, however, an unfavour- 
able answer. The effect of the proximity 
of Hungary and Poland was that the 
Druzina of the prince, the nobility, was 
more prominent here than in other parts 
of Russia and influenced the destiny of 
the country. This tendency was sup- 
pressed by Roman. He is said to have 
ordered refractory Boyars to be quartered 
or buried alive. “ In order to eat a honey- 
comb peacefully, the bees must be killed.” 
was his favourite saying. 

When Roman fell in 1205, at the battle 
of Zavichost, leaving behind him two 
infant sons, Daniel and Vassilko, inter- 
minable wars for the possession of the 
country broke out, and princes were 
tortured and hanged. Poles and Hun- 
garians took advantage of these disturb- 
ances to seize the country. Koloman, a 


son of the Hungarian king Andreas II., 
having married the Polish princess Salome, 
was placed on the throne ol Halicz. Daniel 
had reconquered it in i.'jq by dint of great 
eftorts, and did not succeed in winning 
back his whole inheritance until 1231). He 
then chose Choltn lor his residence. The 
estrangement of the north-west was fraught 
— . _ .. with ilisast tous consequences 

of Haitian or R ussia - I he princes of 
History Polock in the region watered 
y by the Ntemen and the Dwina 
were too weak to protect themselves, first 
from the Swedes amt Germans, and then 
from the Lithuanians. It was the weaken- 
ing of this region which retained the rise 
ol a strong Lithuanian state possible. 

Novgorod also aimed at independence, 
but had to suffer much Irotn the wars 
about Kiev. The ruling body there was 
the assembly of citizens (tcvtr), not prince 
or Boyars. Novgorod w'as an important 
industrial centre and greatly influenced 
the history of the northern Slavs and 
Finns. It was in fact the cradle ol 
Russian histoiy. The Novgorodians were 
once the first and only people to resist 
the Varagians, whom they ultimately 
drove out ot Russia. When Jaioslav the 
Wise, having been d -feated by his brother 
Sviatopolk and the Poles, came fo Nov- 
gorod and wished to cross the sea, the 
people of Novgorod broke up his boats, 
voluntarily laid a tax on themselves lot 
war purposes, anil forced him once more 
to resume hostilities with Svi.ito|x>lk. 

Being victorious at then head, he held 
Novgorod in high honour, and is said to 
have granted a charter of privileges fo flu- 
city m ioiq. The people ol Novgorod 
also always held his memory saered. But 
in that busy trading town, with its hundred 
thousand or mote inhabitants, no prince 
was able to exeiciso absolute authority, 
nor could any dynasty find a firm footing. 
The prince was obliged fo fake an oath 
that he would lcspccl then rights and 
_ . , _ privileges. He could not pro- 

Prmeely Power ! lmln( . ( ? any ju(lir|;ll s( . a teiu e 

. «» r,c * without the assistance of 

m Novgorod ^ nlup]( . jpa , » Po^ulllik,” 

and, above all, he could not bringa disputed 
cause before a foreign court. He could 
neither obtain any existing villages -nor 
build any new ones within the municipal 
district. His revenue was accurately fixed. 

The prince had, it is true, the right 
to summon the popular assemblies, which 
met in “the court of Jaroslav” at the 
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of grand duke had been passed on from successors resolutely carried out the 
hand to hand eighteen times since 1125 ! policy of treating the Druzina merely as 
In the year nfiq he organised an subjects, 
alliance of eleven princes, at whose During the calamitous civil wars the 
head he placed his son Mstislav. The consciousness of a common Russian mother 
latter took Kiev by storm after three days' country was kept alive less by the blood 
siege and allowed it to he sacked merei- relationship of the reigning princes than 
lessly. A great impression was made on by the Church. In the later period the 
the whole country when the city, which glory of Kiev also was mainly based on the 
was sacred in the eyes of every Russian, iacl that thf oldest churches were there, 
the mother of all Russian towns and the especially the famoqs subterranean monas- 
goal of the ambition of their princes, was terv. where the bones of the saints reposed, 
/ruptured by her own sons : many believed and that the supremo metropolitan resided 
VanUhed that the end of Russia had come, there. If, then, Vladimir on the Kliasma 
Q. The glorv and importance of was to be a serious rival of Kiev, it must 

of Kie» Kiev were ended. Andrew receive an archbishop and magnificent 
assumed, it is true, the grand churches. The princes provided both these 
ducal title, but sent to Kiev his brother essentials. Vladimir soon possessed a 
Gleb, who also bore the title of grand duke, golden gate, like that of Kiev, a tithe 
Other heads ot the princely families-- church, several monasteries, and beautiful 
those of Hidicz, Smolensk. Tchernigov — buildings. At the sack of Kiev valuable 
equally assumed the title of grand duke, images, church ornaments books and bells 
There was, however, no doubt that the had been carried off to Vladimir. 

Grand Duke of Susdal-Vladimir. the eon- Rut the petition to the Patriarch of 
qtieror ol Kiev, was the true master of Constantinople to found an archbishopric 
Russia ; Vladimir on the Kliasma was in Susdal met with 110 immediate success, 
destined to become the centre of the Otherwise the power of Susdal grew 
empire. stronger from year to year. Vsevolod the 

George Dolgoruki and Andrew Bogo- Great, brother of Andrew, was feared 
lubski had a clear insight into the heart throughout Russia. But quarrels again 
of the matter. They wished to found a arose among his sons, until Constantine 
stiong princely power independent ot the doieated the others. After his death, in 
Boyars (Dru/ma) and the municipality. 1217, his brother George II. became Grand 
which m later veais had often disposed of Duke of Vladimir. He conquered the 
the crown in the south. Father and son, _ country of the Mordvins and 

therefore, showed tio meicy towards the . * .°f n *** founded in 1221 Nijni Nov- 
Boyars. I11 the 1101 th there were mostly ,,B *. gorod, from 1.550 to 1.590 
newcomers and colonists, who were hound T * or resilience of the princes of 

from the outset to adapt themselves to Susdal, at the point where the Oka flows 
the new conditions. The towns, too, were into the Volga. 

new, uiiin fluent ia I settlements, which be- I11 1200 three forces in Russia were 
came exactly what their founders wished struggling lor victory --the princes, the 
them to become. A udiew had lor this reason nobles, and the popular assembly (were). 
chosen as his residence in the district ot The Boyars were victorious in Halicz, the 
Susdal neither Rostov noi Suzdal with their citizens in Novgorod, Pskov, and Vjatka, 
old citizen assemblies, but the insignificant and the princes in Susdal ; in Kiev alone 
market town of \ ladimir. An absolute the three institutions existed side by side, 
monarchy was able to develop there collectively powerless. As an inevitable 
which was capable of rescuing Russia consequence, instead of only one, several 
from destruction. Andrew, it is true, was political centres were formed side by side 
murdered by his Boyars in 1175; but his in Russia. 
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by the persistent feuds of the Russian 
princes. Daniel of Halicz seized Kiev, 
which he ordered his Boyar Dmitri to 
defend, but the latter’s stubborn courage 
was ineffectual against the superior force. 
Kiev fell on December 6th, 1240, and was 
ruthlessly sacked ; even the tombs were not 
spared. Batu spared the life of the brave 
U , . Dmitri, an unprecedented act 

thTlUad. of °. f / race « and k «P l him by his 

_ side as a military adviser. 

He th(?n ( . onqueTed Halicz; 
Novgorod alone still held out. In the 
higher arts of war the Russians were in- 
ferior to the Mongols, who were always 
mounted ; the latter even employed a 
sort of Greek fire. Poland, Hungary, and 
other neighbouring kingdoms were filled 
with Russian fugitives. Counter measures 
were discussed everywhere, in Rome, 
Hungary, Bohemia and Germany. Men’s 
thoughts turned to Gog and Magog, the 
mythical destroyers, whose appearance 
would signify the end of the world. 
Louis IX. of France made ready for a 
crusade. 

The Tartar storm then raged over 
Poland, Moravia and Dalmatia. Suddenly 
the Asiatic tide ebbed. Russia alone 
remained Tartar. The fugitive jirinccs 
returned, but as Tartar vassals. Attempts 
were begun to make the pillaged towns 
once more habitable, and the ruins were 
partially rebuilt. But the country was 
depopulated ; men were required and 
they were chiefly taken from the more 
densely ]x>pulated west. From this time 
dates the movement of German colonists 
towards the east. 

Batu had long since established on the 
Volga an empire, almost independent 
of the Great Khan, called Kiptchak, or 
the Golden Horde, with Sarai as capital, 
and was now occupied with its organisa- 
tion. The national code was the Yasa or 
customary law drawn up by Genghis 
Khan, which recognised only the penalty of 
~. - . death and corporal punish- 

Itthf ment. The oath of loyalty 

Khan Batu was taken bareheaded, kneel- 
ing and with loosened girdle. 
A strict ceremonial distinguished the khan 
from the people. Before any man 
approached him, he had to pass between 
two fires, since poison or other dangerous 
things, which he might have on his person, 
would thus, it was supposed, be ren- 
dered harmless.^ No one might speak 
with the khan except when kneeling, 
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and frequently a veil was thrown over 
the visitor that he might not look on the 
face of the khan. 

John de Plano Caipini, who was 
received in audience by Batu as ambas- 
sador of Pope Innocent IV., records : 
“ Batu keeps a splendid court ; his army 
numbers 600,000 men. His brothers, 
sons, and grandees sit below him on a 
bench in the (.middle, all others on the bare 
ground — men on the right, women on the 
left. . . . We, too, When we had delivered 
our message, seated ourselves on the left, 
as all ambassadors do ; but we were placed 
on the right. . .*. Batu never drinks in 
the presence of people without singing 
and zither-playing. When he rides, an 
umbrella is held over his head, as is the 
custom of all Tartar princes and their 
wives.’’ 

The residence of the khan was called 


Orda, hence “ horde.” The nation was 
divided on a military system into groups 
of tens, hundreds and thousands. A tuman, 
or body ot ten thousand, constituted a 
separate province. The subject peoples 
had only to pay taxes, and were not under 
R any other obligation. The 

Prince t Uoder driver-general of taxes was 

Subjection F allc(1 1)askak ( latcr > e( l U1Va ' 
lent to extortioner or op- 
pressor). Plano Caqiini tells us that one 
such baskak carried off one son out of every 
family which had three ; the same thing 
occurred with the unmarried men, women 
and all beggars. A list was made of the 
remaining inhabitants, and a tax levied 
on every human being, new-born babes 
of a day old included ; from each a black 
or white bearskin, a black 1 leaver, a sable, a 
marten, and a black fox. Those who could 


not pay were carried off into slavery. 

The Russian princes were required 
to make personal suit to the khan that 
he would confirm their rank. Thus Batu 
summoned the Grand Duke Jaroslav 
of Vladimir, who had succeeded his 
brother George II., to appear before him 
at Sarai with all his family. Jaroslav was 
further forced to go to the Great Khan at 
Karakorum ; there he met Plano Carpini. 
Jaroslav died in the desert on his way 
home, either from exhaustion or from 
poison, which he is supposed to have 
drunk at the court of the Great Khan 
(1246). The adventurous Minorite saw 
in the Kirghiz steppes the dried bones of 
the Boyars of the grand duke, who had 
perished of thirst in the c^esert. It was 
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necessary, in order to be successful, to Alexander’s own son reproached his father 
spend large sums on “ presents ” to for imposing servitude on free men. It 
Tartar princes, favourites and women, was with the greatest difficulty that the 
The unhappy Russian princes had also to prince induced the defiant population to 
face the machinations of their own jieople. allow themselves finally to be registered. 

Daniel of Halicz, far from paying any In the year 1262 the towns of Vladimir, 
tribute, fortified his towns and sought Susdal, and Rostov revolted against the 
an alliance with the Poj)e after 1246. Baskaks. Alexander hurried with presents 
But in 1250 a message came to the khan, but was nevertheless detained 
*• ’* T * from the khan, that he was ' for a year. He died on the journey home 
to give up Halicz. Being on November 14th, f 1263, in consequence 
re * ** inadequately prepared for of his privations, 
resistance, he went thither and humbled A change was then produced in the life 
himself by drinking the black mare's milk of the Tartar people. They could not 
(kumiss) and prostrating himself before permanently disrfcgard the influence of a 
the “ great princess." He was dismissed higher culture. Rome made great efforts 
after twenty-five days, and received to win them by missions, especially since 
Halicz back again as a fief. He never- the Mongol world, by the destruction of 
t holes* renewed his negotiations with Bagdad in 1258, had proclaimed itself 
Innocent IV., and promised to subordinate hostile to Islam. The two recently 
his Church to him-; he received papal founded orders of Franciscans and Do- 
legates, by whom he was crowned king minicans gained a name in the Church 
in 1254. But as the crusade was preached history of the East, and undertook in 
in vain, he once more broke off his rela- particular the task of converting the 
tions with Rome. He was then compelled Tartars. John de Plano Carpini the 
at the command of the Croat Khan to Minorite was not the last who sought to 
raze his fortresses, and from dire necessity win the Tartar khan for the Roman faith., 
he bore the Tartar yoke until his death, G The Creek Church also was 

which occurred at Cholm in I2(><>. Wh W * not witl,out influence. Some 

Alexander, son of Jaroslav, who had „ ° . e ” great khans were superficially 
driven out the Germans, and in 1240 had r,l “ l followers of Christianity, 
conquered the Swedes on the Neva Kuyuk (1246-1248) had a Christian chapel 
(hence the honourable title of Newskij) near his palace; Kublai (1 260-1 294) 
was then established in Novgorod, inno- regularly attended the celebration of the 
cent IV. sent two cardinals in 1251 to least of Easter. A Creek bishopric was 
win him over to the Roman Church, but founded in Sarai itself. The Mongol 
in vain. Alexander, on the other hand, rulers were thoroughly tolerant. Plano 
went in 1254 to Sar.ii, accompanied by Carpini saw’, in the camp of the Great 
bis brother Andrew, and thence to Kara- Khan, Christians, Greek priests and a 
korum ; the journey lasted three lull Christian church. The Franciscan William 
years, lie must have obtained an over- of Kubruquis describes how Mangu Khan 
powering impression of the Mongol power ; in 1254 arranged a discussion between the 
henceforward he lomained loyal to the (ppresentatives of various beliefs ; Chris- 
Tartars, and even touglit with his own tians, Mohammedans, and heathen per- 
brotlier Andrew on their behalf. Only formed their acts of worship in his presence, 
a united Russia could have resisted. Priests and monks were exempt from the 
Batu Khan died in 125b. His son poll-tax; the jurisdiction of the Greek 
„ Sertak, who was devoted to Church was confirmed ; sacrilege was 
_ e * * Christianity, soon followed him punishable with death. The monasteries 
to the grave, probably owing within the dominions of the formerly 
ovcoro j KJlson anf j Batu’s brother abused Mongols increased in numbers and 
Berkai (or Bereke) now mounted the wealth. 

throne (1257). He instituted a general An event of great significance then 
census and taxation throughout Russia, occurred ; Berkai Khan turned his atten- 
Thc hated Baskaks now appeared for tion to Islam. The. religious fanaticism 
the first time in Novgoiod. The jxipular of the Moslems then invaded Sarai, and 
assembly was convened. The Possadnik prevented the fusion of the nations. It 
- addressed the meeting, but when he coun- was one of the serious results of the 
soiled submission, the people killed him. miserable Fourth Crusade, which, by the 
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capture of Constantinople (1203) under 
conditions of revolting cruelty and by 
the partition of the empire, had crippled 
the power of the Greek Church and of 
Greek culture without aiding the West, 
that Mohammedanism was able to achieve 
so important a victory . A Byzantium of un- 
diminished power would have all the more 
_ certainly won the Tartars for 

T 7 V.?‘ the Orthodox faith, since 

r ml the Greek form of worship 

rath or uiun imprt>gsed the Asiatics, and 

since their army, to the extent, perhaps, 
of three-fifths, consisted of Oriental Chris- 
tians, owing to the thousands of prisoners 
made yearly. But a destroyed Byzan- 
tium commanded as little respect from 
the Tartars as the mutual hatred of the 
two “ Christian ” beliefs. The Mongols, 
therefore, adopted Islam, which from racial 
considerations at least appealed more 
closely to them and seemed to be 
politically more advantageous. The gull 
between Europe and Russia was widened 
by the Mohammedan Tartars. Russia 
had now for the first time become a pro- 
vince of Asia in the true sense of the word. 

The three centuries which Russia had 
spent under the Tartar yoke had deter- 
mined its place in civilisation and its 
development. Hitherto it had stood, if 
not higher, at any rate not lower than 
many a Western state. But now its 
culture was so sapped and had sunk so low 
that, even at the present day, it has not 
completely recovered from the blow. 
The political situation, it is true, remained 
much in the same position ; some princes 
were] confirmed in their dominions, and 
self-government conceded to them. 

But the excessive dram on the finances 
weighed so heavily on the country that 
it infallibly took from the people any 
desire to work. The humiliating treat- 
ment and the feeling of absolute im- 
potence as regards the Great Khan could 
not but corrupt the ideas of the jieople, 
j , destroy theii national pride, 

Knuia » and sap their moral fibre. 

« . . This is noticeable even 

in the chroniclers of the 
Tartar age. When in the fifteenth century 
one prince put out the eyes of another, 
the Chronicle did not utter a word of blame, 
as it did when Vassilko was blinded. The 
Russian people had thus become accus- 
tomed to scenes of horror. And these 
outrages were a heavier burden and lasted 
longer than the economic downfall. 

J3io 


Even after half a century the widely 
spread influence of the Asiatic school 
could be felt. The son of Daniel of Halicz 
already kept a Tartar body-guard ; the 
insubordination of the nobles cannot 
alone excuse this procedure. That same 
proud city of Novgorod, which had only 
submitted to the Baskaks with extreme 
reluctance, ^ejected Prince Michael in 
1304 with the words : “ We elected thee, 
indeed, but only on the condition that 
thou showest us the Jarlyk ” (the warrant 
from the khan). Mongols were called 
in by Russian princes just as Pechenegs 
and Polovzes had l>een — to help them 
against their own people. Russians took 
part in the campaigns of the Tartars, who 
honourably gave them a share of the spoils. 

The relations between Mongols and Rus- 
sians rapidly became so much closer, that 
in the first half of the fourteenth century 
Tartar princes and nobles settled in Mos- 
cow. M any distinguished Russian families 
are of Tartar descent ; but, on the other 
hand, we must not overlook the fact that 
the later Tartar immigrants were mostly 
descendants of Russian prisoners, so that 
we ought rather to speak of 

* erns jq avon j c hlood among the 
° "** * ‘ Tartars than vice versa. Russia 

U»tr.c»tto» W((uld a j m()St have got C(Ver 

the depression had not, irom time to 
time, fresh outbursts of savage barbarism 
inflicted new wounds on the country. 
The keen wish for liberty was thus kept 
alive. Russia obtained some partial 
successes politically. Hostilities between 
Russian princes were forbidden, since no 
one dared to wage war without the con- 
sent ot tlie khan. A still more important 
point was that the grand duke, as vassal of 
the dreaded Mongol, enjoyed elsewhere a 
greater reputation than had ever been the 
case. We may see in this fact the germs 
of the subsequent unification of Russia. 

Under the Tartar supremacy the place 
of Vladimir (in the principality of Susdal) 
as the residence of the grand duke and 
the capital of Russia, was taken by 
Moscow, which lay to the west of it on the 
small river Moskva. The grand dukes, 
as Nikolai M. Karamsin justly observes, 
while assuming the modest title of servants 
of the khan, became gradually powerful 
monarchs. By this policy the way was 
paved for the rise of despotic power in 
Russia, and the princely house, in Moscow 
as formerly in Vladimir, had a definite 
aim before its eyes. They were responsible 
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Moscow Rises 
in Wealth 
aad Prestige 


to the khan for the maintenance of 
public order in Russia, assumed, as 
general agents of the khan, the collection 
of taxes throughout Russia in order to be 
spared the torment of Tartar tax-gatherers, 
and thus were able to act unscrupulously 
towards their own subjects and other 
princes, and showed no mercy, since 
they received none them- 
selves in Sarai. The other 
independent piinces lost 

in prestige, and no less 

so the popular assemblies and the 
nobility. Everyone from fear of the 
Mongol bowed before the grand dukes of 
Moscow. They drew from the farming 
of the levenue not merely financial but 
also political strength. 'The Tartai 

tribute was exacted by Moscow even 

when it was not necessary to pay it to the 
Tartars, and the people paid it without 
murmuring. Thanks to this circumstance, 
Moscow had always large sums of money 
at its disposal, and Russia m this way 
grew accustomed by the fourteenth cen- 
tury to see in it the capital of the country. 

These princes of Moscow of the toui- 


teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centimes 
weie unpleasing figures, harsh, selfish, 
and shrinking irom no steps which led to 
p>wer. It is a H'pugnant task in these 
modern times to read the accounts ol the 
degi udatum and meanness ol most ol 
them in their dealings with the Mongols. 
Hut it was a political necessity. Lithuania 
and attmvards Roland were willing to 
lorm leagues with the Tartars against 
Russia, and actually did so. Only such 
unscrupulous, unfeeling, hut diplomatic 
rulers as the Muscovites were, could have 
saved Russia m its helpless and desperate 
plight horn the Mongols and other neigh- 
bouring nations. 

The first known prince ot Moscow was 
Michael the Bold (alter 1248). younger 
brother ol Alexander Nevski. The true 


blunder of the princedom was Ncvski's son. 


The First I)anicl (i-tb M 303 >, who had 
Princ* of icccived Moscow as an appan- 
Motcow a K e - He increased his territory, 
founded convents, encouraged 
trade, and made a good waterway on the 
Moskva. When he died in 130 5 he left to 
his sons George, Danilovitch (1303-1325), 
and Ivan (1328-1341) a compact territory, 
which they still further enlarged. George 
was the first who. after the death of the 
‘Grand Duke Andrew Aloxandrovitch of 
Vladimir, came forward in 1304 as a 
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claimant of the grand ducal title ; but his 
second uncle, Michael of Tver, had, as 
the eldest of the family, a better claim 
to it. Both went to their over-lord at 
Sarai, and tried to defeat each other by 
bribery and intrigues. 

A civil war thus broke out between 
Moscow and Tver, which lasted almost 
thirty years, revealed startling depths 
of baseness, find cost the life of several 
princes. Moscow eventually won. George, 
who married in 1315 Kontchaka, the 
lavourite sister ot Uzbeg Khan, became 
grand duke. Ivan I., surnamed Kalita, 
from the purse which he wore in order 
to distribute alms, knew how to win over 
the Church, and to induce the Metro- 
politan Peter of Vladimir to settle at 
Moscow : Theognost, Peter’s successor, 
also resided in Moscow, which ranked as 
the capital after 1328. 

No Russian prince made so many 
journey;, to the Horde as Kalita. He 
.-.o completely won over the Mongols 
.that they entrusted him with the 
government ol the affairs of his kingdom, 
and even 

Reign of 
Pence in 

diodes. This wise policy was 
the more profitable since the mighty 
Uzbeg (13x2-1340) then sat on the 
throne ol Kipteliak. Kalita was himseli 
a mei chant prince and in favour ol 
Uzbeg, and the wide expanse ot the Mongol 
Empire helped the Russian trade. Ivan 
took upon himself the duty of levying 
the tribute lrom Russia. 

The same policy was followed by his 
sons Simeon the Proud (1341-1353) and 
Ivan II. (1353-1359). Simeon even ven- 
tured to assume the title “ Grand Duke 
of all Russia." Other times had come. 
The grand duke had formerly been to 
all other princes ‘’father" or “elder 
brother,” now he was for all his relations 
“ lord ” (gospodin). All had to feel the 
weight of his hand. When Novgorod, 
which had become a dependency of Moscow, 
tried to gain freedom, it was punished 
with severity, and the obligation imposed 
on it that m the future the municipal 
officials should kneel barefooted before 
the assembly of the princes and entreat 
their mercy. We notice here the influence 
of Mongolian customs. But the necessity 
for this severity is shown by the reign of 
Simeon’s brother Ivan II., whose weakness 


placed an army at his dis- 
posal. Peace reigned for years 
in Russia. The amalgamation 
of the two nations made rapid 



RUSSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS 

rendered insecure all the successes that no details, the family disputes of the ruling 
had been achieved. house were not indeed completely ended, 

The position of Russia had meantime but, happily for Russia, were restricted, 
improved. While the Muscovite princes The son of Donskoj, Vasihj 1 Dmitrije- 
slowly united the Russian countries in vitch (1389-1425), now succeeded in 
their hands, the 'Mongol state began to- accordance with this law of succession, 
break up. Some parts of the vast empire Under Vasilij’s successor, Vasilij II. 
made themselves independent of Sarai Vasilijevitch (1425-1462), a dispute once 
under khans of their owjp, the same _ more broke out between the 

process which had formerly ruined Russia. . Tp .* supjwrters of the old rule of 
The son of Ivan II* Dmitri Ivanovitch “Seniority ’’and the new rule 

(1362-1389), was soon strong enough to y ot " Primogeniture.” George 

defy the will of the Tartars and to govern Dmitnjevitch was opposed to the grandson 
in Russia as lie thought best ; in 1376 of Dmitri Donskoj, the uncle to the nephew, 
he actually made two petty Tartar The ambassador sent from Moscow saved 
princes his tributaries. When 111 the same the cause of his master at Sarai by a 
year he conquered a governor ot the able speech which throws a Hood ot light upon 
Man«ij Khan, he exclaimed : “God is with the situation. “All poweriul Tsar,” so 
us ; their day is over ! ” Rut that was Vsevoloshkij in 1431 addressed Ulugh 
premature. Manaj collected an immense Mahmet, “allow me to speak, who am the 
army, and at the same time concluded a Grand Duke’s slave My master, the 
treaty with the Lithuanian prince, Jagiello. Grand Duke, solicits the throne of the 
Dmitri also rallied many princes round Grand Duchy, which is entirely thy 
him, and strengthened himself by piayer property, without any other claim thereto 
in tlie Church ol the Assumption, before but through thy good will, thy consent, 
he rode to the battlefield. All felt keenly and thy warrant. Thou disposest of it 
that a religious war impended. Manaj as thou thmkest fit. The prince George 
First Blow is said to have threatened to Dmitnjevitch, his uncle, on the other 
to'the °" destroy all the churches and hand, claims the Grand I)u< hy according 
Mongol Yoke | H '* n K over Russia to Islam, to the enactment and last will of his 
The battle took place 011 father, but not as a favour of 'hy omni- 
September 8th, 1380, on the plain of Kuli- jiotence.” 

kovo (at the confluence of the Nepra-dva The speech did its work ; the khan 
and the Don), and was decided in favour commanded that George should hence- 
of Russia. Filteen Russian princes were forwaul lead his nephew’s horse by 
left on the field. Dmitri received the the ln idle. “Thus the jiri/.e in this 
surname of Donskoj, the Victoc of the contest ot humility was assigned to the 
Don. O11 that very day Jagiello ot prince of Moscow.” At Vasilij’s corona- 
I.ithuania had been only a few miles tion (such ceremonies have always taken 
away lrom the Tartars; his junction place at Moscow since that day) a Mon- 
with Manaj would certainly have changed golian liaskak was present. Vladimir, 
the result. The rejoicings at this first great the old capital, now lost the last trace 
victory were immense ; Moscow, tlie new ot its glory. The wai between uncle and 
capital of Russia, thus received its baptism nephew was continued in sjiite of the 
of war. Even if the Tartar yoke was decision of the khan. It was then seen 
still far from being shaken off, it was yet how dependent the people were on their 
seen that the Russians in their long jinnee. When Vasili), ousted by his uncle, 
servitude had not forgotten how to draw _ . had Kostroma assigned him as 

the sword for freedom and honour. They G *?“ * f residence, the Muscovites left 
had now learnt that the Mongols were vi»dlmir ^ ll ir c ' l y * n crow ds and joined 
not invincible; and their courage and * him at Kostroma; the uncle, 

character were increased. who could not maintain his position in 

Not the less important for the uni- Moscow, now voluntarily withdrew. And 
fication of Russia was the enactment of when Vasilij II. entered Moscow for a 
Dmitri, by which primogeniture became second time, the people thronged round 
the law of the land. The eldest son of him " like bees round their queen,” says 
the grand duke, not the eldest of the a chronicler. He died, blinded in 1446 
stock, was henceforward to succeed his by a son of George (hence called Temnyi), 
father. By fhis law% of which we have on March 17th, 1462. 
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implicitly obeyed by his subjects as the most famous families into the interior of 
Grand Duke of Russia. This self-con- Russia, sent his governors to Novgorod, 
sciousness of the Russian court often, and brought to Moscow the bell which loi 
indeed, amounted to an absurdity, and centuries had summoned the people to 
barbarous customs considerably detracted the popular assembly. The fall of Novgo- 
from the magnificence which was displayed rod has often been sung by the poets and 
at the reception of foreign embassies, made the subject of drama, Marfa Borecki 
Ivan carried on the work of uniting Russia being celebrated as the heroine. But no 
in the most unscrupulous one will deny that the republic outlived 
a*icm Uke manner. He began by entering its day, that “it never properly fulfilled 
mi out j nt() a j*. r j es () f contracts with its duty as a middleman between the 

or o«r«r r0 i a tj O ns, in order to secure merchants of the East and West, and that 

the supremacy to himself . He then put it now really stood in the way of the union 
an end to the more or less independent of Russian countries. The capture of 
petty principalities and lordships which Novgorod and its environs gave Moscow 
existed round Moscow. Thus, in the first an overwhelming superiority over the 
years of his reign, Tver, Vereja, Rjasan, other principalities. 

and then Bjclosersk, Rostow, Jaioslav, Besides this, Ivan conquered Perm, 
were placed under the immediate govern- “ the land of silver beyond the Kama.” 
ment of Moscow. The second tree city, Viatka, was con- 

The union of Novgorod with Moscow quered in 14811 : an advance was made to 
cost much bloodshed. This once jxwertul the Petchora, the Ural was crossed, and 

free city on the Ilmen, the cradle of the the country of the Voguls and Ugrians 

Russian state, brought on its own fall made tt ibutary. Russia thus expanded 
by internal factions. The punres of as far as the Arctic Ocean, and for the first 
Moscow had long been indignant that time set ioot in Asia. Vasilij III. then 
Novgorod barred their access to the sea, subjugated the free state ot Pskov, where 
and also entertained the suspicion that , the dissensions ol the citizens 
it might join then enemies, Lithuania ^erie* o{ bad opened the ground for 
or Poland. Its freedom must, therefore. c *" e ’ e “ him : many families were 
tie flushed; it was not enough that, ““«»*»» sen t thence to other towns, 
having long recognised the suzerainty ot ” Alas, glorious and mighty Pskov, where- 
the lords of Moscow, it paid them tribute fore this despair and these tears ? ” ex- 
witliout difficulty ; its self-government claims the poetical chronicler. " How 
was to be taken away. shall I not despair ? ” answered Pskov. 

Ivan understood how to form a political "An eagle with the daws ot a lion has 
paity out of the supporters ot the Gieek swooped down on me. . . . Our land is 
faith in Novgorod, and to play them wasted, our city ruined, our marts are 
off against tlu. othcis, who were devoted destroyed, our brethren led away whither 
to the Catholic cause, and therefore neither our fathers nor grandfathers 
to Poland. The I.ithiiano-Polish party dwelt.” But subordination to Moscow was 
was led by the Borecki family, whose for Pskov an historical necessity if the 
head was Maria, the energetic widow of unification of Russia was to progress, 
a fonuei Possadnik. Ivan waited until When Vasili] had banished the princes 
Novgorod was guiltv ot a breach of of Rjasan and Novgorod Severskij and 
iaith by opening negotiations with united their lands with Moscow, the union 
Poland, in order to seek protection of European Russia under the leadership 
n . there against the attacks of Moscow would appear almost finished. 

ovforo » 1 () j- R uss [ a The Muscovite Russia already directed her eyes toward 
„* ° ,e . . army then entered the newly discovered Asiatic districts, where 

meow e rmy ( t-rrilory of Novgorod and the Arctic Ocean formed the frontier, 
defeated the untrained Novgorodian Only the Lithuanians and the Tartars 
troops, who had been collected with great were still left to be conquered, 
difficulty, in 1471 at the river Schelona. Ivan III. had the good fortune to shake 

The Novgorodians submitted, recognised off the Tartar yoke. There were then 
*Ivan as sovereign, and actually accepted several Tartar kingdoms — Kasan, Astra- 
the jurisdiction of the courts ot Moscow', khan (Sarai), the Nogai Horde, the pro- 
*But in 1478 Ivan Vink from them the rest vince of the Crimea, and numerous smaller 
of their self-government, deported the independent hordes — who all fought with 
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each other, and thus lightened the task 
of the grand duke. In the year 1480 
Ivan advanced with a strong army against 
the great horde of Sarai, but could not 
make up his mind to strike ; for months 
the two armies stood opposite each other 
in inaction, until at last the Tartars with- 
drew. It was not therefore a great 
victory ; Russia had only ceased to pay 
tribute. Once again, in the year 1521, 
the Tartars of the Qrimean horde united 
with their tril>esmen beyond the Volga in 
the Nogai steppe and in Kasan, to attack 
Moscow. The town was so suddenly 
invested on all sides that the Grand Duke 
Vasilij hardly made good his escape. The 
citizens in their first panic promised to pay 
egai. the old tribute. 

Then discord broke out 
among the Tartars ; they 
withdrew. 

From that time the 
Tartar danger was as good 
as ended. But another 
Mohammedan power, 

Turkey, threatened Rus- 
sia from the south ; in 
1475 Mohammed II. 
brought the Crimea under 
his suzerainty. At the 
same time a growing 
danger arose in the union 
of Poland with Lithuania. 

How could Russia have 
withstood this powerful 
neighbour if she had been 
still politically divided, 
and dependent on Tartar 
hordes ? It was the merit 



of civilisation. Just as when lormerly 
the Grand Duke Vladimir married the 
Greek princess, Anna, th« a r t and religion 
of Byzantium were transplanted with her 
to Russia, so the second wife of Ivan and 
her Greek suite now called a new age of 
, . ™. f culture into life. Byzantine 

a ' * scholars brought Greek Iiooks 
“ with thom ' which formcd the 
nucleus of the later libraries 
of Moscow. Ivan III. himself took plea- 
sure in distinguished toreigners. 

Artists and scholars from Western 
Europe found a brilliant reception at I van’s 
court. In Aristotele Fioraventi of Bologna 
he acquired a distinguished architect, 
artilletist, and tutor for his children. Pietro 
Antonio built a palace for 
him. Monks from ■ the 
famous monastery of 
Athos , 'amc to Russia ; 
amongst them a learned 
Greek, Maxim by name, 
was conspicuous. He 
is said to have been 
astonished to find such a 
mass of i>ld .manuscripts 
in the Kremlin at Moscow. 
The monks were entrusted 
by the grand duke with 
the translation of Greek 
books into Slavonic. The 
grand dukes owed their 
successes against the Tar- 
tars and petty princes 
partly to the artillery 
perfected by foreigners. 
The whole system of war- 
fare was revolutionised. 


, IVAN III. "THE AWFUL” ... 

of the grand dukes of cold, heartless and calculating, Ivan in. stood At the same time mineral 
Moscow that a liberated treasures were exploited, 

and united Russia could martyrdoms. During his reign, from 1462 till Ivan 111. also devoted 
not only defend itself, 1B05 ’ thepresUgo o( tfoscow gr«U, e .rtr n d e d. aU ,. n(jon f0 thp judicial 
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but could also advance victoriously against 
the menacing foe. 

The prestige of Moscow grew not only 
in all Russian districts, but also in foreign 
countries. The courts of Western Europe 
sought to win the alliance of the grand 
. . duke. Apart from their re- 

vance ] a tj 0 ns to Rome, Lithuania 
and Poland, Ivan III. and his 
son Vasilij received envoys from 
Venice, Hungary, the Emperor Frederic 
III. and his son Maximilian, Sweden and 
Denmark. From the East came envoys 
from Turkey, Georgia and Persia. .Russia 
now found the leisure and also experienced 
the desire t» devote time to the work 


of Ruiiu 
Preitige 


system, which in the Tartar age was often 
a matter of < aprice, and in 1497 caused 
the common law to be published in the 
new Russian code Sudebnik. 

The question of the succession, that 
open wound from which Russia so long 
bled, and to which she formerly owed her 
subjugation, was at last settled. The 
testamentary dispositions of Ivan III. 
showed his opinion on the jioint. After 
he had long hesitated whether to nominate 
as his successor his grandson or his 
son by his second wife, he decided in 
favour of his son Vasilij, probably because 
his mother was a Byzantine. The other* 
sons received small provinces without 
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monarchical rule ; they had neither the 
right of coinage, nor any higher jurisdiction, 
and were compelled to recognise the elder 
brother as their lord. If one of them died 
without issue, his lands reverted to the 
grand duke. Thus the first hereditary 
monarchy was instituted in Russia. An 
era of renaissance now began for Russia — 
_. _ a restoration of the political 

I independence and union of 

- * the empire, an economic 

r «» ory revival, an awakening of the 
national self-consciousness, a renewal of 
national culture and literature, the dawn 
of new and greater glory. Russia, by 
frequently sending embassies to foreign 
courts, entered by degrees into the circle 
of the civilised nations of the West. In 
short, fortune once more smiled on Russia. 

But the goal was still far away, and 
serious obstacles remained to be overcome. 
The people were now the greatest obstacle 
to themselves. In the long period of 
Tartar rule they had been warped not 
merely politically but morally. The 
Russians had emerged from the Asiatic 
school, m which they had so long been 
trained, as Asiatics accustomed to murder 
and cruelty. The Greek Church in Russia 
had suffered equally ; left to itself it 
inevitably became stagnant. It is easier 
to improve the national welfare and 
culture and to gain victories than to 
change the nature of a whole people ; 
several generations at least are required 
for that. 

The hard fort uni's of the country had 
produced a hard ruling dynasty. The 
pride and self-consciousness of the sover- 
eign, in whose person the state was bound 
up, grew with the progress which the 
union of Russia made under Moscow's 
supremacy, with the increase of the royal 
|»wer as compared with the nobility and 
the popular assembly, and with the growth 
in the power and prestige of the nation. In 
Moscow the contest between the power of 
i "Tk ^ le l u * nc0 amd that of the 
. „ e nobility and the popular 
the Throne assembly, Which raged through- 
out Russia, had been decided in 
favour of the former. It was a soil on which 
tyranny might flourish. The Susdalian and 
Muscovite princes had increased the strict- 
ness of their government, and while Ivan 
III. had already earned the surname of 
“Awful,” this stamp of sovereign reached 
'•the climax in Ivarj IV. History calls him 
“ The Terrible.” A man of unusual gifts 
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and iron will, but of the worst education 
imaginable, he is one of the most wonderful 
phenomena in history, in which he has 
acquired a dark notoriety. It would be 
unfair to condemn him at once ; he is too 
important to be measured by conventional 
standards. 

When he was only three years old his 
father died. The government during his 
minority was* taken over by his mother, 
Helene Glinska, a. Lithuanian, whose 
family was originally Tartar. A council of 
Boyars, in which the first place was ceded 
to her uncle Michael Glinski, was placed 
at her side. But if was soon apparent that 
this ambitious woman would not tolerate 
any other will by the side of hers. Only 
her favourite. Count Ivan Telepnev 
Obolenskij, could exercise any influence 
over her. A reign of bloodshed began. 
Her brother-in-law Geirge, her uncle 
Michael , her second brother-in-law Andrew, 
and others who seemed dangerous to 
her, died a cruel death, while the affairs 
of the empire were not nialadministered 
externally. When Helene died suddenly 
in 1538, and the Boyar council alone under- 
took the conduct of state 
affairs, two families, the 
Schujskij and the Bielskij, 
came forward, disputed for 
precedence, and fouglil each other. Once 
more there were scones of blood ; no quarter 
was given by either side when it had the 
upper hand. Russia had now been so long 
accustomed to self-government that even 
in the Privy Council a member would wish 
to have unrestricted lilierty of language. 
The fact that no regard was shown the suc- 
cessor to the crown in the matter, and that 
he would have been gladly ignored, shows 
how untamed the powerful Boyars then 
were. Even in later years Ivan complained 
that Ivan Schujskij had not greeted him, 
and in his bedroom had placed his feet on 
his father's bed, that the treasury of his 
father and his uncle had been plundered by 
the Boyars, and that even the royal service 
of (date had been marked with their names. 

Ivan in those days often suffered 
hunger ; even his life was threatened. The 
Schujskij attacked towns and villages, 
tormenting and extorting without mercy. 
They jealously watched that no one else 
gained influence. One of the privy coun- 
cillors, Fedor Voronzov, who seemed to 
rejoice in •the favour of the young sove- 
reign, was insulted and cuffed in the 
presence of the latter ; his, clothes were 
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tom, and he would have been killed had 
not the metropolitan rescued him at 
Ivan’s petition. Prematurely accustomed 
to barbarity and bloodshed, the twelve- 
year old boy gloated over the agonies of 
tortured animals ; when only fifteen years 
old, he rode through the streets of Moscow 
with his young companions and cut and 
slashed all he met. 

The Orthodox Greek Church, which 
might have been «ycpected to exercise 
a favourable influence on the lawless 
youth, had sunk into such decay under 
the Mongol yoke, that it had not the 
strength to interfere. * The clergy were 
almost as addicted to gaming, drunken- 
ness, and other vices, as the laity ; the 
darkest superstition prevailed among the 
common people. Impostors, robbers, and 
fanatics roamed the land ; murder and 
brigandage were everyday occurrences. 
This was the normal condition of the 
society in which Ivan the Terrible grew up. 

At first he submitted, until, in 1543, in 
blazing fury he had Prince Andrew 
Schujskij seized in the open street, sub- 
jected to gross indignities, and murdered. 
From that day, says the 

otcow Qjninicle, the Boyars began to 
fear him. He was then thirteen 

* ** years old. On February 3rd, 
1547 , when barely seventeen years old, he 
married Anastasia, daughter of the 
chamberlain, Roman Sacharin. It is a 
proof ot his political insight that he 
assumed the title ot tsar, and that he 
obtained in 1561, personally through the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, as well as 
through a council expressly called for the 
purpose, a confirmation of his descent 
from the imperial Byzantine house and of 
his right to the imperial crown. 

Fear fell on all pagan countries, says the 
Chronicle of Novgorod. All the nations of 
the Orthodox East began to look to the 
Muscovite tsar as to the head and repre- 
sentative of their Church and their 
patron. In the year of his coronation 
three outbreaks of fire (April and June, 
1547) reduced the city of Moscow to ashes. 
The lives of the tsar and the metro}>olitan 
were in the greatest danger. The Schuj- 
skij princes spread the report that the 
tsar’s grandmother, Anna Glinska, had 
torn the hearts out of corpses, soaked them 
in water, sprinkled the streets of Moscow 
with them, and thus caused the fire> The 
excited populace murdered the uncle of 
Ivan, Georg® Glinska, in the church, 


marched to Vorobjovo, where the tsar was 

staying, and demanded with threats the 

surrender of his grandmother. The mob 

did not disperse until Ivan, acting on a 

bold impulse, had the spokesman executed. 

The occurrence is said to have made a 

weighty and lasting impression on the 

tsar. It was then that Ivan drew two men 

_ to his side, the Pope Silvester 

° » an d a court official, Alexis 

p nn . «•*!* ° * Adaschcv. Silvester governed 
Pop. Silvester himcomplctcly Iva K ndidllot 

venture on a step without Silvester ; 
he ate, drank, dressed and lived according 
to Silvester’s doctrines. The influence of 
the two was very beneficial, and not less so 
that of his wife Anastasia. An honourable 
atmosphere prevailed in court circles ; in 
all state business, moral and religious 
aspects came into the foreground. Synods 
and imperial assemblies were summoned, 
in order to discuss important business. 
It was an inspiring moment when the 
young tsar, in the year 1541), asked for- 
giveness from the assembled people lor all 
injustice, and humiliated himself. He 
showed universal courtesy and commanded 
men’s trust and love. Much good was 
really done then. In 155b a new code of 
civil and canon law appeared, which from 
its division into one hundred chapters was 
called Stoglaw. Its sixteenth paragraph 
contained an enactment lor the erection 
of parochial schools in cvcrv town. 

At the same time the court of Moscow 
resolved to carry on war against the 
Tartars on the Volga, who still harassed 
Russia. Ivan, at Silvestei ’s advice, though 
reluctantly, placed himself at the head of 
the army. Kasan was taken in 1552, 
not so much by the braveiy as by the 
sheer numerical superiority of the Russians. 
In the year 1557. Astrakhan, the old 
Sarai, once so formidable to Russia, also 
fell. The results of this first conquest at 
the cost of the Asiatics were far-reaching. 
Not merely was the power of the Tartars 
crushed and the whole of the 
p °"* r _ great Volga made a Russian 
c * k a rt * rl strcam > but Russian influence 
Crashed now reached into the Caucasus 

as far as Persia. Other tribes, such as the 
Tcheremisses, Mordvins, Tchuvashes, 
Votiaks, Bashkirs, who had formerly been 
subject to the ruler of Kasan, now made 
their submission. The first step towards 
the conquest oi Asia was taken. The 
Crimean horde alone w|s left ; but it led* 
a precarious existence and sought the 
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alliance of Russia. Ivan returned to 
Moscow as a hero. His confident attitude 
towards the Boyars increased. “ I fear 
you no longer,” he is said to have 
exclaimed to a voivode. 

He resolved at this period to disseminate 
the culture of Western Europe in Russia. 
Hans Slitte, a German from Goslar, who 
was at Moscow in 1547, was commissioned 
by him to bring scholars, artists, physicians, 
printers, artisans, etc., to Russia. And it 
was only in consequence of the hostile 
attitude of the Livonians, who saw in this 
plan a dangerous strengthening of their 
neighbour, that .Slitte failed to bring to 
Russia the 123 persons whom he had 
engaged. From this moment the dislike 
Ivan felt for the Baltic Germans grew the 
more intense, since the 
Teutonic Order in Livonia 
barred his road to the sea. 

From these reasons the 
determination to conquer 
Livonia matured in his 
mind despite the warnings 
of Silvester and Adaschev. 

When in 1553, under 
Edward VJ„ a British 
expedition of three ships 
was sent to explore the 
route to China ami India 
by the Arctic Ocean, and 
one of the ships was east 
away at the mouth of the 
Dwina, Ivan seized the 
opportunity of opening 
commercial negotiations 
with England. He con- 
ceded to the English 
merchants highly advan- 
tageous trading privi- 
leges, and thus secured 
to his empire a connection with the West. 
In the war for Livonia, which broke out 
between Russia, Boland, and Sweden, 
Ivan obtained only Dor pat (1558), while 
Poland held Livonia as a province and the 
duchy ot Courland as a fief. Esthonia fell 
to Sweden. Those events entirely broke off 

Russia's SUre . tlw fr '™ (11 y n ’! dt J° nS 
^ lh# tween Ivan and Adaschev 

Spoils or Wer and Silvester. The death of 
his virtuous queen (August 
7th, 1560) certainly contributed to this 
result. The guardianship exercised over him 
hy the two men had at last become intoler- 
able. Silvester had tried to make his master 
quite dependent or him, and had even taken 
up a position of hostility to the tsaritsa. 
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Treason 
Again,! 
the Tear 



"THE TERRIBLE" IVAN IV. 

It was not without reason that this significant 
name, “The Terrible,” came to be applied to 
Ivan IV. But he was the first ruler to en* 
courage British merchants to trade in Russia, 
and was thus nicknamed “ The English Tsar.” 


When the first son of the tsar died (June, 
1553), Silvester declared to him that it 
was a punishment inflicted by heaven 
for his disobedience. But a severe illness 
of the tsar, about the end of the year 
I 552-X553, had brought matters to a 
head. Awaiting his end, Ivan 
called on the Boyars to do 
homage to his son Dmitri. 
BAt the Boyars refused ; Sil- 
vester and Adaschev f sided with the rebels. 
The noise of the disputants reached the 
sick chamber of the tsar. 

When Ivan, contrary to expectation, 
recovered, his confidence in his two coun- 
cillors was gone. Ivan was as yet moderate 
in his punishments ; but little by little the 
number of executions increased, until his 
fury against the Boyars 
knew no bounds. The 
fallen ministers had many 
partisans; and when Ivan 
later scented treason 
everywhere, and felt him- 
self insecure in his own 
court, he was to some 
extent justified. Lithu- 
ania - Boland, the most 
dangerous enemy of 
Russia, kept up com- 
munications with the 
malcontents, and the 
party of the iallen made 
no disguise of their Polish 
proclivities. Prince 
Andrew Kurbskij inten- 
tionally brought about a 
shameiul defeat in the 
Livonian campaign, and 
fled in 1564 to the Polish 
camp. Others actually 
admitted Tartars into the 
country. Ivan’s anxiety now became a 
disease ; he believed himself to be sur- 
rounded by none but traitors. 

He at this time received a letter from 
the fugitive Kurbskij, in which the latter 
summoned him before a divine tribunal to 
answer for his cruelties. Ivan sent for the 
bearer of the letter, drove his iron-shod 
staff through his foot, leant with all his 
weight on it, and then had the letter read 
out. Rarely have more stinging reproaches 
been hurled in the face of a sovereign. 
The tsar thought well to answer the letter 
at length. 

Both writings belong to the most 
remarkable documents of Russian history. 
Ivan suddenly left Moscow, on December 




THE METROPOLITAN PHILIP REFUSING TO BLESS IVAN THE TERRIBLE 
Both for pood and evil Ivan IV known as * The Terrible occupies a prominent place in Russian history Singling 
out a series of towns and booae streets in Moscow he declared them to be his own private property The Metro- 
politan Philip was bold enough to protest and refused his blessing to the tsar Ivan in hot rage, summoned an • 
ecclesiastical court, and from the steps of the altar, ou November 8th, lattri, Philip was dragged off to a convent 
prison, where he was strangled the following year Ivan s reign lasted for fifty-one years— from 1533 till 138* 
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3rd, 1564, in the company of his family, 
many Boyars, and an armed force, and 
went to Alexandra vskaj a Sloboda. He 
took the most revered relics and the state 
treasure with him. Moscow was wildly 
excited. A month afterwards two missives 
from him arrived— one to the metro- 
politan, in which he said that he could no 
. , longer tolerate the illegalities of 

J** * . the Boyars, especially since the 

clergy hindered him from 
* punishing them, and that he 
had resolved to leave the empire and go 
whither God led him ; a second was 
addressed to the Orthodox citizens of 
Moscow, in which he assured them that 
he was not angry with them. 

The impression produced by these two 
letters was overwhelming. The people, filled 
with the fear of falling again under the rule 
of the nobles, marched with lamentations 
and threats through the streets of the city, 
ready to cut down the tsar’s enemies, and 
requested the metropolitan to propitiate 
the tsar ; whereupon an embassy to the 
tsar was organised. 

Ivan came back on February 2nd, 1565. 
But a terrible change would seem to have 
taken place in him. “ His mere aspect 
struck horror ; his features were distorted 
with fury, his sight nearly gone, his hair 
almost ail fallen off. He declared before a 
great meeting that lie needed a body- 
guard.” He then. singled out a series of 
tqwns and some streets of Moscow, and 
declared that to be his private property, 
which was called Opritshina, while the rest 
of Russia as state projierty was called 
S^mshtshina. and was left under the 
management of the council of Boyars. 
This was the first separation of crown 
property from national property, and was 
important in its consequences. 

He chose out ot his own lands a body- 
guard ot b.ooo men with wives and children, 
most ly people of low origin, the Opritshniki. 
An axe, a dogshead, and a besom were 
s*«. y„„ thoir signifying that 

of traitors would be beheaded, 

str.„«« E.U1. to P*w». * n , d 

swept away. The whole 

Scmshtshina war assigned to them to 
plunder, and there was no appeal to 
justice against them. How they wreaked 
their fury is shown by the circumstance 
that even now in Russo-Polish countries a 
vagabond and robber is called ‘‘ opryszok.” 
Ivan meantime executed the traitors un- 
sparingly, and the'n retired to Alexandrovo. 
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There he indulged in wild excesses, in 
brutal man-hunts, murdering, and burning. 
Strangely enough, he combined with all this 
sincere religious observances, arranging 
his court as #convent, and forming out of 
300 trustworthy myrmidons a monastic 
brotherhood, of which he was abbot. He 
performed .every duty and himself rang 
the bell for service. At midnight they 
assembled in^.cowls and black gowns, and 
Ivan struck his forehead so hard upon the 
floor that his face was covered with bruises. 

This state of things lasted until 1572, 
for seven full years. Ivan was mean- 
time conscious of the disgracefulness of 
these proceedings, for he endeavoured to 
disguise to the outside world the existence 
of the Opritshniki, and conducted the 
affairs of state as before. The Metropolitan 
Philip finally plucked’ up courage to 
ask him to abolish the Opritshina. Ivan, 
however, summoned an ecclesiastical 
court and impeached the bold petitioner. 
While Philip was standing in full robes 
before the altar on November 8th, 1568. 
a troop of the bodyguard rushed in. tore 
the vestments from hint, and dragged him 

_ . , off to a convent prison, where- 

FngMfui w wag strangIed jn 15(nj The 

Barbarities l )U ^ lic ™urning for the 
metropolitan reduced Ivan to 
fury. Hundreds of persons were daily 
executed, burnt, or tortured to death, 
and whole communities were annihilated. 

Ivan lived under the delusion that for 
the sake ol his own and his family's 
existence he must exterminate the 
traitors. In the year 1572. tormented by 
fear and anxiety, the monarch, who in 
his soul was intensely unhappy, made 
his will : “ My body is exhausted, my 
spirit gloomy ; the ulcers on my soul and 
my body arc spreading, and no physician 
is there to heal them. I waited if any 
would wish to have pity on me, but none 
came to me. . . . They have returned 
good with evil, love with hate.” These 
are his words at the opening of this 
document. We now have an insane person 
before us. He seems to have been stung 
by qualms of conscience in his lucid 
intervals, as is seen from many indications. 

A most remarkable and historically 
unique record of the tsar is left us in the 
shape of a book of masses for the souls 
of the deceased drawn up by his own 
hand, in .which he instituted masses for 
each one of his victims. After several 
names stands the sinister note, “ with his 
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wife, his children and servants,” “ with convent. The whole power thus lav in the 
his sons,” or “ with his daughters,” Or • hands of the privy councillors, amongst 
we read there twenty men from Komen- whom existed a dangerous rivalry between 
skoje ,” "eighty-seven from Matvejschevo,” a Schujskij and a Bielskij. The reputation 
Lord be gracious to the souls of Thy of Boris Godunov at the same time was 
servants, 1,505 persons from Novgorod,” slowly increasing, more especially since 
and so on. This list alone gives a total of Nikita Romanof, Feodor’s unde, who 
3,470 victims. There was no one now at was at first the most influential regent, 
court who would have had any influence had died in 158b. and Godu- 

on Ivan. His second wife,* a Tcherkess, V*"* w *“ nov had contrived a marriage 
who was only baptised just before her between his sister and the 

marriage, may well have increased Ivan's young tsar ; in fact, he aimed at 

evil propensities by her barbarous nature, the crown himself. Although he could 
Thus, then, the torrent, having once neither read noi write, he skilfully con- 
left its banks, rushed *on, destroying all ducted the business of the nation, won a 
in its course. Since the time of the Roman great reputation lor Russia in foicign 
Ctesars hardly any sovereign can have countries, and appreciated the value ol 
provid so clearly as Ivan the Terrible Western European culture. He proposed 
the truth of the doctrine that every to found schools and in Moscow a uni- 
human being and all earthly power require versitv, and sent John Kramer to Germany 
some restriction, if they are to remain to obtain professois for it He sent young 
within the pale of humanity. But the Russians abroad to study, and gladly 
Russian people share the guilt with him ; employed foreigners in his service ; began 
especially are the nobility and clergy giving an excellent education to his 
to blame, since they did not support the children and supported art and industries, 
efforts of the monarch in the cause of In a word, Godunov was thoiouglily 
culture, but by cringing and immorality capable of performing his task. Misname, 
Tra edits P avc d the way for his wicked therefore, had a good reputation in foreign 
ia the Royal P ro P ens >t> es - The last liberties countries, but not so in Russia. There men 
Household ^c People wore destroyed, regarded his innovations with disapproval. 

and the omnipotence of the The clergy despised the acquisition ol 
crown established lor all tuture time. foreign languages as superfluous. 0011- 
Tho foreign policy was successful in the lusing and dangerous to the faith. The 
East; the Cossack Jarmak laid the great nobles muttered against the upstarl . 
crown of Siberia at Ivan’s feet. But in the Godunov found himself compelled to 
contest with Poland he was worsted, look for suppoit to the higher rlergy 
notwithstanding that, under the pretext and smaller nobility. Two important 
of wishing to receive the Roman faith, innovations pwe their inception to this 
he humbly begged the emperor and Pope circumstance- -tin* prohibition ol irce- 
to intervene. The Poles, who were ready dom of movement of the* peasants, and the 
to offer him the crown after the death of founding of the patriui chafe. The Russian 
Sigismund Augustus, were deterred by peasant had hitherto been allowed to 
his untrustworthiness and his avarice. change his master; that alone diffcicn- 
Fatc brought grievou's misfortunes on tiated him from a slave. Bui this liberty of 
his own house. In a quarrel he struck his migration onl\ benefited the owners of 
son Ivan such a blow with an iron rod extensive properties, who held out enticing 
that the prince died from it on November advantages to the peasant in older to be 
rqth, 1581. His third son, Feodor, was able to cultivate their broad 

of weak intellect. Ivan’s remorse hastened ‘ ryo plains. The peasant! y, there - 

his end. This remarkable prince, whose R e *““ * fore, deserted the small pro- 
crimes are not devoid of some great- ** nc prietors, whose lands became 

ness, but whose name must always depopulated hnd depreciated ; yet these 
be mentioned with a shudder, died on latter sustained the chief state burdens. 
March 17th, 1584. * Ivan IV. holds a Thus in this case the interests of the state 
prominent place in Russian history both coincided with those of the lesser nobility, 
for good and for evil. Godunov, by taking from the peasant the 

Ivan’s son Feodor mounted the throne right of movement, saved the lesser 
in 1584 ; but his gentleness and* piety nobility from misery gained it for « 
would have been more suitable for a his purjwses. That must have been far 
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trom his own interest, since lie was himself 
the owner of extensive«landed estates. 

What was really for his personal advan- 
tage was the founding of the patriarchate. 
The Russian clergy had long complained 
that its supreme head, the Patriarch of Con- 
_ _ stantinople, was the servant 

of an infidel monarch and 
Christianity Pressed no proper prestige. 

M< >sc( »w regarded liersel f as the 
third Rome, just as Byzantium had 
thought heiself the second. Why should 
Moscow not obtain ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, now that Constantinople had 
fallen so low, and Russia was reckoned 
the protector of Orthodox ( hristianty ? 
Just then Jeremias. Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, came to Moscow. Godunov seized 
the opportunity to win 
him over to his scheme. 

The other patiiarchs as- 
sented, and in 15118 was 
lounded in Moscow the 
patriaichate which con- 
tinued until the end of 
1700. The (list patriarch 
was Job, a lavountc ol 
Godunov. 

Em-ii now Godunov 
seems to have made all 
ptepaiations fm gaining 
the tliione alter the death 
ol i'eodor. But a hi other 
ol Feodoi, Dinitn. son ol 
the seventh nnlawlul wile 
ol Ivan the T< 1 uhlo, was 
still living. Although I10 
had been sent in good 
time to Vglitcli with all 
his relations, theiewas no 
100m lor doubt that he 
would mount the throne 
alter the death ol Feodoi 
arrived G591) that the young Dmitri was 
no more. Public opinion incriminated 
Godunov. It is true that lie organised an 
investigation and executed the inhabitants 
o! I 'glitch ; but the rumour poisistod. 

Nevertheless Boris Godunov mounted 
the throne of the tsar after the death ot 
the childless Feodoi (January 7th, 1598), 
since the crown was offeree! him by the 
Fatriarch Job, and he had been elected 
in a sort ol imperial assembly. In order 
to ensure his own safety, he throw Bielskij 
into prison and banished the Romanofs. 
One of them, Feodor Nikititsch. was 
« compelled to become a monk under 
the name of Ph&aret ; his wife, Xenia 
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MICHAEL III. THE FIRST ROMANOF 
Wlfcn Michael III was called to rule in 1l>H 
a new dynasty mounted the Russian throne 
It was a time of severe crisis, and Michael, 
physically weak and of small intellectual en- 
dowments, was not the necessary strong: man. 

The news then 


Schestov, took the veil as the nun Marfa. 
Boris was at first an admirable ruler. 
But soon he was overcome by fears ; he, 
too, saw himself surrounded by traitors. 
He completely lost his balance of mind 
when the news spread that Dmitri was 
still alive, and was preparing to recover 
the throne. Lithuanian magnates under- 
took to put a person who styled himself 
the miraculously rescued Dmitri on the 
Russian throne by force of arms. The 
jieople believed that i)mitri was the true 
Isarevitch. The troops wavered in 
their loyalty, and, in spite of the reverse 
which was mflietfd on the pretender, 
his adherents increased in numbers. 

Godunov died in 1605, in the middle of 
this movement, and the pseudo-Dmiti i 
became master of Russia. 
The whole nation shed 
teais of joy at seeing the 
son oi their prince once 
more. His behaviour and 
sympathies showed that 
he was no Rurikovitch. 
He doted on the West and 
on the Roman Church, 
he associated with Jesuits, 
and wished to convert 
Russia to Catholicism. 
He ridiculed the native 
customs and the Boyars, 
and scorned the court 
ceremonial. The Polish 
nobles who came to Mos- 
cow with their retinue 
indulged in shameless 
behaviour towards the 
Russians. A month 
baldly had elapsed lx- tore 
Dmitri tell victim to a 
conspiracy (May 17th, 
lOob). His corpse was burnt, and a 
cannon loaded with the ashes, which were 
then scattered to the four winds. 

The succeeding period was full of dis- 
turbances. In a new assembly, summoned 
l>v tlie patriaich, Vasilij Scbujskij. who 
had conducted the inquiry in Uglitch, had 
v T . struck the pretender, and had 
Schujikij the the courage to tell him he was 
New Tear an impostor, was elected tsar. 

Since a new patriarch had 
been installed by the pseudo -Dmitri, a 
change now toojv place in this office. The 
assembly imposed on the new tsar the 
condition that he was not to punish any 
offender by death without a trial, nor 
confiscate the property of criminals, 
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and that false accusers should he liable 
to penalties. These formed a charter or 
constitution, such as the Slachta had 
extorted from the Polish king. Scbujskij 
solemnly swore to it. But Russia saw in 
it a weakening of the royal dignity. The 
dominion of the nobility was feared more 
than the tyranny of the tsar. 

Schujskij could not hold his own. Not 
merely were the nobility* opposed to 
him from jealousy «ar.d envy, but new 
pretenders cropped up who professed to be 
Dmitri, or Peter, Feodor's son. A moie 
dangerous symptom w^ that the King ot 
Poland came forwai d as a serious candidate 
tor the Russian crown. In 1587 the 
Swedish house of Vasa attained the Polish 
throne in the person of Sigismund III. 
It was wished to procure 
the Russian crown for 
his son, Vladislav ; Sigis- 
mund would certainly 
have liked to obtain 
it lor liimselt. The 
Polish troops, which were 
already in the vicinity 
ot Moscow, did not 
wish to leave Russia, 
since the new tsai had 
already been elected. 

Schu]skij could not 
lest 01 e order, and was 
"humbly” bogged by 
the assembly to vacate 
the throne, since lie was 
un fortunate in his govern- 
ment and could not en- 
force any obedience to 
his rule. He abdicated 
and became a monk. The 
council oi Boyars now 
elected Vladislav to be 
tsar, on the condition that he would accept 
the Orthodox faith. The Polish troops 
were already allowed to enter Moscow and 
commanded the city. 

Then the Russian people rose throughout 
the empire, the monasteries also, with 
the Troizko-Scrgievsch at their head. 
_ . . _ Nobles, merchants, and 

of* thl* * ** r peasants banded together to 

1 „ . save Russia from the foreign 

Foreign Yoke yQke _ Jn Nijm Novgoro d 

many, following the* example of a meat- 
seller, Kusma Minin, sacrificed a third part 
of their property. The noble prince Poshar- 
skij took the lead, and the Poles were soon 
driven out of Moscow. In the year 161.5 
the new assembly was convened. The 


A New 
Dynasty for 
Russia 



PHILARET : FATHER OF MICHAEL III. 
The Metropolitan Philaret, who gave the 
first Romanof to the throne of Russia, really 
ruled in place of his son, but as he had no 
governing: talents, he accomplished very little. 


votes now fell on a step-grandson eff Anas- 
tasia. wife ot Ivan the Terrible. Michael 
III. Romanof, the fill < en-year-old son 
of the Metropolitan Philaret, who had 
gone as ambassador to the Polish king 
and had been kept prisoner by him in 
Marionburg. Even in 1O10 
Michael found himself among 
the candidates lor the throne, 
and had barely escaped Polish 
plots. With him a new dynasty mounted 
the Russian throne. 

The state was impoverished and public 
affaus were in a luid condition. Mane 
towns declared outright that they could 
pay no taxes. Michael, who had received 
a monastic education, and was physically 
weak and of small intellectual endowments 
was not the right man 
lor Russia at tins severe 
ciisis Even his lather. 
Philaret . who really 
governed in place ot his 
son, possessed no talent 
as a iuler, while abl« 
monarehs were sealed on 
tile tin ones oi Sweden 
and Poland in the pri- 
sons of Vladislav and 
Gustavus II. Adolphus. 

Russia thus was loired 
to endure still longer to 
lie cut off horn the Baltic 
Sen by Poland and 
Sweden. In the treaties 
which she made with 
Sweden at Stolbovo 111 
1O17, with Poland at 
Deulino in 1O18, and 
then at Poljanovka m 
16.54, Kussi.i was forced 
to relinquish all claim on 
Livonia, Smolensk, and a seiies ot towns. 

“ Russia now' < urmot launch a single boat 
on the Baltic without our consent,” said 
Gustavus Adolphus in the Swedish diet, 

" and it will l>e hard for the Russians to 
leap over this stieam.” Even against 
other enemies Russia felt her weakness. 
When the Cossacks had conquered Turkish 
Azov, the tsar ordered them to evacuate 
the fortress. The highest merits of 
Michael and his lather were that they 
governed without harshness and endea- 
voured to raise the economic position of 
Russia. After centuries of oppression 
from Tartars and tsars the people once 
more enjoyed more humane treatment.* 
Both rulers held frequent sessions of the 
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Fortune 
Smites on 
Russia 


Privy Council, which had long been in 
abeyance. 

It was only under Michael's son Alexis 
(1645-1676) and under the children of 
Alexis, Feodor {1676-1682), Ivan (1682- 
1689), Sophia, and Peter the Great, that 
fortune once more smiled on Russia, first 
in consequence of the weakness of Poland 
under John Casimir, and then 
from her own increased strength . 
The Ukraine then submitted to 
the tsar ; in 1667 Poland in 
the treaty at Andrussov was obliged to 
rede the Ukraine, on the left bank of the 
Dnieper, with Kiev; this was finally 
ratified in 1686 in the peace of Grzymul- 
tovskij by Sobieski, when Sophia reigned 
in the name of her infant brother. Russia 
also in 1667 recovered Smolensk and other 
territories, which had been the cause of 
wars lor centuries. Peter the Great first 
began the war with Sweden on account of 
Livonia. It was still more important for 
Russia that with the Romanofs Tartar 
Russia ceased, and its Europeanising began. 

The Tartar supremacy was the greatest 
calamity that befell the Russian state in 
its entire historical development, not 
merely because it lost political indejx'n- 
denee for nearly 300 years, and was treated 
with barbarity and became impoverished, 
but. in a still higher degiee, liecause the- 
]x>ople were nearly 500 years behind 
Western Europe in the progress of civilisa- 
tion. A despotic government, which 
treated its sublets like Asiatics, a taxation 
which emptied the pockets of the people, 
a brutalisation of habits, a growth of 
servility among the population, and, as a 
consequence, a disparagement and even 
a contempt lor culture, an Asiatic arro- 
gance, and a tendency to aloofness from 
the West European world— all this was 
the lruit oi the long Tartar thraldom. 
And can any one assert that even now 
Russia has entirely outgrown these charac- 
teristics ? It was only towards the end 
of the fifteenth century that 
more frequent tidings of Russia 
reached Western Europe. On 
the other hand, Russia had a 
keen interest in the West. The Florentine 
Union might be regarded as the first step 
towards closer intercourse between East 
and West. But the reign of Ivan III. in 
this, as in many other connections, marks 
a real epoch. Ivan III. made himself 
* famous by bis marriage with the house of 
the Pala;oJogi, and also by the fact that 


The Fruit* 
of T»rt»t 
Thraldom 


he finally shook off the Tartar yoke. The 
Hapsburgs were the first to wish to enter 
into relations with Russia. Nicholas Popel 
von Lobkovitz (i486) and George von 
Thurn appeared there as the envoys of 
Frederic III. and Maximilian. The Arch- 
duke Sigismund of the Tyrol, who died in 
1496, sent Michael Snups with the order to 
learn Russian, and inquire into all the 
chief points of interest in the country. 

Ivan himself instituted embassies to 
Hungary, Germany and Italy. He asked 
King Matthias Corvinus to send him skilful 
miners (1482). He made the same request 
to the Emperor Frederic III., asking at 
the same time for an artillerist, a builder, 
and a silversmith. He summoned pain- 
ters and architects, goldsmiths and bell 
founders from Italy ; among the engineers 
the most famous was Aristotele Fioraventi, 
a Bolognese, who cast cannon and created 
the first artillery in Russia. An Italian, 
Giambattista della Volpe, was director of 
the Mint in Moscow after the year 1469. 
The Greek diplomatist, Trachaniotes, in 
the year 1489, conducted negotiations for 
the marriage of a daughter of Ivan III. 

with Maximilian. In 1520 
New out# p ao ] () Centurione, a Genoese 
From Europe mcrchant ramc t<) Moscow 

50 B “ with a papal letter of intro- 
duction. He was ostensibly com- 
missioned to find a new route from 
Europe to India, but undoubtedly received 
other secret instructions. Important re- 
sults followed the diplomatic labours 
of the Austrian ambassador, Siegmund 
Herbei stein, who visited Russia on two 
occasions (1516-1518 and 1526-1527) and 
wrote a much read book, “ Rerum mosco- 
viticarum commentarii,” about the results 
of his investigations. A Carintliian by 
birth, he knew Slavonic, and could there- 
fore with great facility learn the Russian 
language and collect news. Neverthe- 
less, he relates many fabulous stories oi 
wonderful human beings and beasts in 
Russia. 

The Venetians and English being excited 
by the discovery of America, like the 
Genoese by their merchant Centurione, 
wished to find a new route through Russia 
to India. In England, Willoughby and 
Chancellor, in the reign of King Edward 
VI. (1553) fitted out an expedition to find 
the north-east passage to India; Will- 
oughby was lost ; Chancellor was driven by 
a storm to the mouth of the Dwina. Ivan 
the Terrible received him very graciously 
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Trade with 
Ruasift 


and gave the English merchants special 
privileges. After that time a brisk trade 
developed between England and Russia ; 
in fact, an English trading company for 
Russia was founded, with' headquarters at 
Moscow, and several branches which l>e- 
caine a formidable rival of the 
England * Hansa. Ivan, a friend of the 
British, was nick-named by 
the anti-progressive Russians 
' the English Tsar,” and even contem- 
plated th' ■ idea ol marrying Queen Elizabeth 
>1 England. The English merchants soon 
aimed at monopolising the trade and 
industries of Russia ; they started factories 
and prepared accurate maps of separate 
districts. Their trading-agent, Giles 
Fletcher, wrote in T5<ji a detailed account 
of Russian trade. This first discovery of 
Russia, as the people ol England called 
Chancellor’s journey, brought a rich harvest 
to the English, and produced a largo output 
ol rather valuable literature on Russia. 

The Dutch, here, as in many oth# parts 
of the world, followed in the footsteps of 
the English. They. too. equipped sevcial 

ex ] (editions in order to 
find the northern passage 
to China and India, and 
their trade soon out- 
stripped the English. 

Isaac Massa, their agent, 
who made several jour- 
neys in Russia and Asia, 
collected important intor- 
mation, studied carto- 
graphy. and was the first 
to bring home trust- 
worthy accounts of 
Siberia. Hessel Gerritsz, 
a Dutchman, published 


Reiiitanee 
to Western 
Culture 


THE TSAR FEODOR III. 

overned 
exis, an 

accomplished and cultured ruler and the 
patron of foreigners. Feodor died in 1082. 

He 


in 1(141 a map of Russia 
(the iiist, by Anton Wied, 
dates troin the year 
1542). Even the French 
and Germans took steps 

to open commercial rela- A monarch of kindly disposition, he gi 
. . ■ . , T ., on the same lines as his father, All 

turns with Russia. 

But the Russian nation, 
instead of seizing the opportunity and 
learning as much as possible from the 
foreigners, offered energetic resistance to 
foreign influence : only some lew persons 
tried to bring Russia into closer relations 
with Western Europe. A feud broke out 
between the conservatives and the party 
of progress, between darkness and en- 
lightenment, which characterises the inner 
'life of Russia alte{. its emancipation from 


the Mongol dominion. It still continues 
with undiminished force and persistently 
demands immense sacrifices of blood, 
wealth, and the most valuable possessions 
of mankind. The future of Russia 
depends on the decision she takes to 
oppose or to encourage progress. 

In Russia, as a despotic state, the 
decision ought, in the first instance, to 
come from tj^e rulers themselves. But 
the education which always fettered the 
Russian tsars to the palace and its 
environs, and tied them with innumerable 
formalities, was ill adapted to make clear- 
sighted, level-headed men of them. The 
Orthodox Church in her ignorance sup- 
ported the pxdicy of resistance 
to Western culture. Such harm- 
less innovations as shaving the 
heard, bathing on certain days, 
killing vermin, or wearing European 
clothes, were, in the eyes of the uneducated 
clergy, who could hardly read or write, 
regarded as treachery to their nationality 
and the Church. 

It is therelore, no mere accident that 
Boris Godunov, having 
been brought up far from 
the omit. was the first 
tsar who could be calk'd 
an Occidental friend of 
civilisation. Not onlv 
did he invite foreigners 
to his country, but he sent 
young men to study in 
Liibock. France, and Eng- 
land. founded schools, and 
wished oven to endow a 
university at Moscow, 
and tor this purpose 
obtained professors from 
Germany. He had his 
children taught bv stran- 
gers. and ordered a map 
of Russia to be prepared 
for his son. which was 
afterwards used by the 
Dutchman, Hessel Ger- 
ritsz. for his publication, 
was, therefore, compared bv foreign 
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nations to Ptolemy or Numa Pompilius. 
But he roused antagonism in Russia, and 
representations were made to him through 
the patriarch. Even Pmitri the Pretender 
was a triend of culture, and for this reason 
could not hold his own. Schujskij, a 
thorough-paced Muscovite, repealed the 
innovations of Godunov and Dmitri. 
The first Romanofs were fripnds of 



THE MONARCHS OF MOSCOW 


European culture. Michael summoned 
scholars to Russia ; Arscnius, a Greek, 
set up a Greek and Latin school in Moscow. 
A still greater patron of foreigners was 
Alexis (1645-1676). He was devoted to 
hawking, although it was forbidden by 
the Church; 
he brought 
foreigners in 
numbers to Rus- 
sia, protected 
them from the 
hatred of' the 
people, and as- 
signed them a 
paiticulai quar- 
ter in Moscow, 
whif h was called 
the German 
suburb or Slo- 
boda. Previous 
(sars had not 
even known how 
to write: we have 
many letters 
written by Alexis, 
a treatise on 
hawking. and 
memoirs of the 
Polish war. It 
was he who 
letch cd the 
Little Russian 
scholars Slavi- 
nccky and Po- 
locky to Moscow 
and established 
the first postal 
communications 
with the West. 

He also first 
established a court theatre. His son 
Feodor, a monarch of kindly disposition, 

• governed on the same lines. Now 
at last private individuals and ministers 
were found who were zealous advo- 
cates of West European culture. The 
enlightened chancellor Alexis, Ordin- 
Nashtshokin, and the Boyar Matvejev 
were Westerners ; they lived in civilisation, 
and were students of learning without 
paying any attention to the prejudices of 
their countrymen. Vasilij Golizyn, who was 
minister (1680-1689) and favourite of the 
regent Sophia, was especially praised and 
admired by the foreigners. Neuville, the 
Franco-Polish diplomatist, wrote of him 
that he was one of the most int^lectual, 
magnificent, and courteous princes of his 


time. Even in the bosom of the Church 
there apptared, under Alexis, a man who 
ventured to meditate ect 1> Ma-Uical reforms: 
this was the Patriarch Nikon. Among 
other things, he ordeied a revision of thi 
service books, into which many errors had 
been introduced 
bv copyists. But 
the success of his 
efforts was tri- 
fling. The emen- 
dations of Nikon 
tar iroin a re- 
lorm, produced a 
schism in the 
Russian Church. 
The priests 1 c- 
htsed to accept 
the revised 
books, and re- 
garded 1 hem as 
heietical. This 
schism still 
estranges from 
the Russian 
Church millions 
1! subject-, who 
embody Old Rus- 
sia From the 
bosom oi the 
Raskolnikscame, 
f>>r example, 
l’ugntchef. After 
postal communi- 
cations with 
Western Euiopc 
had been insti- 
tuted, a Russian 
“ The 
Lave 
a hole 

between our country and theirs ; the post, 
which possibly is financially advantageous 
to the Isai, oul\ harms the country. The 
foreigners know at once whatever takes 
place in our land.” 

And yet what would Russia have been 
without the foreigners * Everything had 
to be brought in from abroad ; architects, 
engineers, painters, artists, officers, cannon- 
founders, bell-founders, miners, silver- 
smiths, goldsmiths, doctors, chemists, 
actors, teachers, and so on. It was only 
under the direction of the English, 
Germans, and Dutch that industries, 
such as mines, glass manufactories, 
powder-mills, etc., were started. For 
all military successes the Russians arq, 
thus indebted to the cwtside world. 



THE PATRIARCH NIKON, THE REFORMER 


The reforming zeal of the age revealed itself in the bosom of the 
Churrh itself, where the Patriarch Nikon attempted to introdnre 
ecclesiastical changes. Among: other things, he ordered a revision 
of the service books, but the success of his efforts was very slight. S 
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THE FOUNDER OF MODERN RUSSIA 

THE LIFE AND* TIMES OF PETER THE GREAT 


IT was the greatest good fortune for Russia much must first ho learned Irani Europe, he 
1 that in the long struggle between light twice journey* <1 westward to study, and 
and darkness, affecting all the aspects of was always eager to bring his country 
Russian life, it possessed such a ruler nearer to the Western nations and to pave 
as Peter the Great, the son ot Alex s by the way for a systematised commerce with 
his -econd wife — a lady of the house ol them. Just as’ his plans were diametric- 
Naryszkin. Peter, a man of rare gifts, ally opposed to the views of the Russian 
with a marvellous memory and an indomit- conservatives, so his life was an unalter- 
able will, placed himself most emphatically xhe Dark ru Ph‘d and bitter struggle 
on the side of the party of culture ; he Fo * cei " f against Old Russia, against all 
overthrew with a strong but rough hand ^ . the dark lorees which openly 

the enemies of European civilisation and and m secret tried to piesorvc 

refinement, brought Russia suddenly nearer the old order — in a word, against the past, 
to Europe, and procured her an honourable This explains his enthusiasm tor the sea 
place among the great European powers. and the navy, which might become the 
Like Godunov, he had not been brought connecting links with Western Europe, 
up in the stifling atmosphere of the tsar’s Russia was an inland empire, on eveiy 
court, but in the country, since his sister side somewhat remote from the sea, and 
Sophia wished to keep him far from the her neighbours jealously watched that she 
throne. A rough child of Nature, with should not set sail on it. This unfavour- 
keen mother wit, he rode rough-shod over able geographieal position has coloured the 
all meaningless tradition, and while thus whole history of Russia. Condemned by 
arousing the horror of his countrymen, he Nature to seclusion, she became in the 
excited the admiration of the outside course of time accustomed to this, and soon 
world. He was the first tsar who left his regarded it as a natural characteristic, 
palace, laid his own hand to every sort ol The little country of Greece was formerly 
work, travelled widely, and performed indebted to its jxisition on the Mediterra- 
the hitherto unprecedented feat of a nean, (lie high-road of the world, ioi its 
journey to the West. high civilisation, as also was ancient Italy. 

Peter became absolute tsar in 10 89, For this reason Ivan IV. had already 
after his half-sister Sophia the regent, who endeavoured to conquer Livonia and win 
had even plotted against his life, had been a place on the Haltic. Peter grasped this 
placed in the convent of the Muscovite idea still more clearly and applied himself 
Sisters. His brother and co-tsar Ivan V. to the naval question with all the fire of 
took no share in the government, hut was his soul. When he saw t he sea for the 
_ , merely named with Peter in all first time at Archangel, he was as it were 

A Mil reM state documents down to his inspired. English and Dutch ships came 
m i ton death on January 29th, 1696. thither by the long and seldom ice-free 
or auia gy t j le y ear p eter w i t h rou tc past the North Cape. That was, for 
restless energy had accomplished a vast the time being, the only way to Western 
number of works, for the completion of Europe, and there was the first oppoi- 
which the Russian#, with their natural tunity of seeing foreign shipping ; Peter 
lethargy, would have otherwise required was seized by a longing for the sea, like a 
centuries. One goal shone before him man who, after long years in a foreign 
and led his steps; Re wished to make Russia country, is smitten with home- sickness, 
great and strong by culture. Arili since He learnt shipbuilding, studied naval, 
he was not f^r one moment in doubt that subjects, associated vfith mariners, and 
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Peter the Greet 
on n 

Toar of Study 


the nobles, who avoided all manual 
labour, that he worked there with an axe 
as a carpenter in order to learn thoroughly 
the art of shipbuilding. 

Peter, on his return home from abroad, 
tried to utilise what he had learned in 
as many ways and places as he could. 
The knowledge that Russia emphatically 
required access to the sea for her develop- 
ment soon ledohim into war with Sweden, 
which, by the possession of Livonia, 
Rsthonia, Ingria, and Finland, could call 
the Baltic its own. This, the second or 
true “ Northern. War " with Charles XII. 
of Sweden ranks aribng the most important 
in European history. Peter’s badly armed 
and ill-trained army confronted the best 
troops in Europe. But every defeat 
which he sustained only served him as 
a lesson. The losses of his enemies grew 
huger and larger, 
until on July 8th, 
170(1, he crushed 
them at Poltava. 
At a banquet 
afterwards he 
drank the health 
of the captured 
Swedish officers 
for the lessons 
they had taught 
him. 

From that day 
forward he made 
continuous pro- 
gress on the 
Baltic, until at 
the peace of 

L'i «l II vent * ***** ,l0t sI,arc reforming: zeal but schemed against him; his XystJItl (Sei)U’ITl- 
IVtor secol ' t ' Catharine, succeeded him on the throne and died in I72l) 


formed the plan of journeying to Western 
Europe in order to gain a complete know- 
ledge of the subject. But he first con- 
quered the Turkish Azov, in i6q6, and 
determined to build a fleet on the corner 
of the Sea of Azov. 

He had been primarily indebted to the 
technical skill of foreign officers for the 
capture ol the fortress, and 
this could only confirm him 
in his intention of going to 
the West. His victory over 
the Turks produced an impression in 
Westei n Europe and many sovereigns con- 
gratulated him. In the year j(Vj 7 lie 
started on his fust European journey, ac- 
companied by 270 followers. This was an 
epoch-making event for Russia and for the 
civilised world, sim-c Russia thus broke with 
her past and went to sit at tile feet of I he 
West , only to 
assume later one 
ol the first places 
111 the circle ot 
the European 
powers. It was 
not so much the 
magnific nee of 
(he Western 
courts that im- 
pressed the royal 
harUinan as the 
(iiltuic; Ix'lore 
that lie bowed 
humbly. 

Disguised as a 



THE WIVES OF PETER THE GREAT 


Simple menibei This great monarch was twice married. It was a deep sorrow to him 
()l llis Sllite under that his first wife, Eudoxia Lopnchin, whom, in 16 !*K. he sent to a con- 

tlio pleb 
name of 


Mirhailof. lie went into foieign countries, 
not to enjoy hmisell, but to learn. He 
did not yet consider himself worthy to 
appear in all Ins state. He had toi some 
tune served m his own army as a private, 
then as a homhaidiei, later as a captain, 
and so through the grades, and had sub- 
mitted to the orders of foreigners. It was 
only after great victories that lie ventured 
to assume higher commands. He went via 
Riga to Holland first, and then visited 
England and Holland again : not France 
this time, because Louis XIV., as Saint- 
Simon tells us, dissuaded him in a courteous 
manner. He wished to see everything 
everywhere. Holland, with its highly 
developed navy, especially attracted him. 
•It was an important point for the educa- 
tion of the Russian people, particularly 
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lie obtained Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, and 
parts ol Finland and C arelia. Sweden thus 
sank to the position of a second-class or 
third class jxnver. The maritime problem 
was solved for Russia ; a new era dawned. 
Peter and Russia were seized with a wild 
joy. Peter jniblicly danced upon the 
table and drank to the health 
of the cheering mob. He had 
resolved even before the close 
of the war to remove the 
centre of the empire to the Baltic. He, 
therefore, built after 1703 on the Neva, 
in the territory conquered from Sweden, 
a fortress and a new capital which was 
to bear his name, in order that Russia 
should not again be driven back from the 
sea, an(i that she should not forget the 
man who had led her to the sea. He 


Russia as 
a Maritime 
Power 
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remembered, as he did so, the ancient times 
when that coast had been Russian, and 
the men who had won the first victory 
over the Swedes. He, therefore, founded 
the Alexander-Nevskij Order. St. Peters- 
burg, where he felt himseif “ in a sort of 
paradise,” he modestly called his little 
window looking on Europe. 

This same longing for the sea impelled 
him to win the shore of the Mack Sea. 
The declaration of # hostilities )iy the 
sultan, whom Sweden, the Tartars, Stan- 
islaus Lesczynski, and the French had 
instigated to make war on Russia, was 
therefore most ‘ 
welcome to him. 

Peter already 
lrcu nt of marcli- 
mg to “Zari- 
giad,” .tint is, 

Constantinople, 
as once the heroes 
of old Russia had 
done, in order to 
Irej the Chris- 
tians ot the East 
— Serbs, Mon- 
tenegrins, B u 1 - 
garians, Greeks, 
and Wallachians 
— lrom the Tur- 
kish yoke. He 
calculated upon 
a universal rising 
it the Christians, 
but lus under- 
taking failed 
simply because 
no such rising 
took place. Sur- 
rounded at Husdi 


for new high-roads and waterways through- 
out his empire, and contemplated con- 
necting the Twcrza wu'i the Msta, the 
Dwina and the Don willi the Volga, the 
Caspian Sea with th» Mack Sea, and both 
by means ot the Volga with the Baltic. 
He constructed the great Ladoga Canal, 
which connected the Wolchov with the 
Neva. Holland was his model in these 
Operations, as Sweden was tor road 
making. The postal svstem was satis 
factonly enlarged under Peter, although 
German officials were st ill employed and t In 
postal account-, were lor a long tune kept 
m German. Peter 
also tried to im- 
prove the I. urs, ol 
which there wire 
some i.tnjo. 

He concluded 
commercial trea- 
ties wilh several 
European states, 
ordered Ins Bo 
yarstosend their 
children abroad, 
e.id undertook 
lumselt, 111 tin* 
yiar 171(1, his 
second journey 
to the West, 
where In devoted 
his special atten- 
tion this time to 
art and science, 
a pioot ot the 
progiess he him 
sell had made in 
culture. He now 
visited l 1 ' 1 a uce 
anil look pains 

on the Pruth by peter the great: chief of all the romanofs to coni lude a 

700 000 TnrL'u Becoming absolute Tsar in H.sJ, Peter the Great rodp rough-shod ( , (l ni nl (• r < 1 a 1 
A U l) , O O (1 1 111 KS over a jj meaningless tradition, and soon procured fox Russia an 

and Tartars he honourable place among the great European Powers. He died in 17 2 *>. treaty UIKl a 



was compelled to surrender Azov on 1 ulv 
Jjrd, 1711, and destroy his fleet. He took 
this humiliation deeply to heart. It was 
reserved for his successors to conquer the 
northern shore of the Black Sea. 

He fought with better fortune against 
the Persians for the possession of the 
Caspian Sea, across which the commerce 
between Europe and Asia was intended 
to pass. The Russians captured in 17.23 
Daghestan, Gilan, Mazandaran, with Rcshl , 
Asterabad, and Baku. The* way was 
paved for their dominion on the Caspian 
Sea. With a thorough appreciation of the 
value of fre% intercourse, Peter provided 


closer alliance with Louis XV., anil would 
have been glad to many lus daughtci 
Elizabeth to the heir to the throne. But 
Fiance only consented to a commercial 
treaty. Louis XV. married on September 
5th, 17.25, Maria, daughter 01 that St. mis 
iuus Lesczynski whom Peter in 1707 had 
helped to drive lrom the Polish throne. 

Peter also brought foreigners into the 
country that they might erect workshop 
there and carry on business. The French 
started tapestry works and stocking 
factories on the model of the Gobelins * 
manufactory at Paris, and were famou^ 
for their skill in wearing Russian wool, 
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as the English were for the preparation 
of Russian leather. The tsar allowed 
foreigners to look everywhere for metals. 
He himself founded factories and com- 
manded the Russian artisans to take 
instruction from foreigners ; thus he sent 
_ a number of shoemakers from 

"** * * every town to Moscow to be 
_* . ° taught by the English who were 
Por,i *“*r- working there. Ho improved 
the conditions of mining, agriculture and 
stock-tearing. No aspect of economic 
development escaped his notice. The 
prosjx-rity of the empire increased and 
the economic revival spread. The national 
revenue increased in fifteen years {1710- 
1725) from three to ten million roubles. 
The influence and prestige of Russia were 


of the line, 800 vessels, and 28,000 sailors, 
which soon showed its value in war. 
There were in his army many foreign 
officers or Russians educated abroad, so 
that in the end he was able to defeat all 
his enemies. In this task he was especially 
supported by his general Patrick Gordon, 
a Scotsman, his admiral Francois Lefort, 
a Genevan — both died in 1699 — and 
J ames Bruce» a Scotsman, who managed 
the artillery department. The Russians 
themselves soon made merry over the old 
army ; Theophan Pososhkof, the peasant 
scholar and partisan of Peter, compared 
it to a herd of cafttle. The army which 
Peter created beat the first commanders 
in Europe. 

He devoted not less careful attention 



THE PALACE OF ORANIENBAUM, NEAR PETERHOF, BUILT BY PETER THE GREAT IN 1714 


immensely widened by the growth of to founding educational institutions, so 
national wealth and intercourse with that Russia might no longer be dependent 
other countries. The first place among lor her culture on the outside world. He 
all Russian monauhs is on these grounds thus set up technical schools, such as a 
most emphatically to lie assigned to Peter school for accountants, a school for 
the Great. working builders, a naval academy, a 

The ihief coips in Russia had been, school of cartography and introduced 
since Ivan the Terrible, the Strehtz. As foreign teachers, with whom ho had 
they had several times revolted against personally much intercourse. His acquaint- 
PeteT, be dissolved them in ibqb, alter . ance with Leibnitz, whom he 

inflicting a sanguinaiy punishment for . " ** °. nominated privy councillor 

their disloyalty. He now formed new' ee "* with a salary of 1,000 thalers, 

regiments of foot soldiers and diagoons rogr ** was important. At the sugges- 

as a standing army, which was raised to tion of Leibnitz he founded the Academy of 
210,000 men and regularly levied. The Sciences, which was intended to have its 
t Cossacks and the wild Eastern tiibes seat in St. Petersburg (it only came into 
supplied an unlimited number of fighting existence- after his death, 1725). Peter 
•men. Peter created a large force of artillery also equipped scientific expeditions, as 
and a fleet, numbering forty-' ight ships for example to Kamchatka, in order to 
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AN EARLY APPEARANCE OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA 



Peter the Great was the friend of foreigners, and he is here depicted granting permission 
to settle in Russia to a deputation of Jews in Moscow But although this concession was 
made by Peter, it was not until 1839 that a Jew could be a citizen of the first class in Russia 
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solve the problem whether Asia is con- 
nected with America. 

It was not less important for Russia 
that he brought to his court scholars 
Ironi Little Russia such as Tbeophan 
Prokopovitch and Stcian Javorskv, 
who had already advised the founding 
of an academy and now found a use- 
ful outlet for their energies in the 
ecclesiastical domain. But the most 
important point was that I’eter decided 
no one should be admitted to the service 
ol the state who had not acquired the 
ludiments of school education and :omr 
technical knowledge. Nobles who were 
unable to lead and write w'ere to lose their 
nobility, livery official was hound to put 
his childien in a national school Ironi 
their tenth to their fifteenth sear; un- 
educated children of the official class 
were not allowed to marry unless they had 
learned a trade. The tsar ordered a number 
ot technical hooks to he translated into 
Russian, on which task he himselt gave 
advice to the authors. They were to aim 
t, _ their translations at re- 

p * r Y n , ”^t* r * g ** producing not so much the 

Science W0I ' ds “ the S f ,1Se - and 
were to guard against 

useless digressions. Peter also reformed 
the obsolete and unpractical alphabet 
by devising new forms of letters. Since 
the art ot printing in Russia had made no 
progress since the sixteenth century, he 
summoned Dutch printers and set up two 
printing-presses in Moscow, lour in St. 
Petersburg, one «jach in Tchernigov, 
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Novgorod, and other towns. He also was a 
patron oi science. The author Polykarpov 
received 200 roubles from Peter for the 
“ History ot Russia from the Sixteenth 
Cent ury onwards,” which he printed. Petei 
did much also for googiaphy. He 01 derod 
curious hones, peculiar stones, and even 
inscriptions to be collected, and human 
and animal abortions to be 
f R - Un<ler exhibited, while he noticed in 
of »»»■»» the ukase that ignorant people 
Newspapers Jnad(> myht( , rit . s 0 f suc h things 

and ascribed them usually to diabolic 
agency. He had the monastic librar.es 
examined and copies made ot their archives. 

He built hospitals.and scut young pci sons 
to study medicine abroad. From January 
1st. 1700, he introduced into Russia the 
Christian chronology— of couise according 
to the Julian calendar, which had become 
antiquated in the interval hut was still 
tenaciously upheld by most non-Catholics 
— while hitherto the creation of the 
world had been taken as the starting- 
point. He even recognised the value of 
the public Press, and brought into exist- 
ence in 1714 the “ Petersburg Journal.” 
By such many-sided and far-sighted 
efforts to advance the civilisation of his 
country, he more than justified the 
doctorate which he received from Oxford, 
and the further honouf of being nominated 
a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. 

The ancient provincial administration 
would obviously be affected by this great 
reorganisation, and all the, more so as 
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the worst abuses prevailed in this domain. 
Since the officials, as was then the custom 
almost everywhere, received no salary, 
but only grants of land, or had to maintain 
themseives at the expense of the popula- 
tion, they became regular tormentors of 
the people, whom they could plunder 
without breaking the law. Such emolu- 
ments were called in Russia Kormlenjc ; 
that is, nourishment or forage. “ Wait for 
your [Hist and growjat ” was the formula 
for appointment in the days of the old 
tsars. Peter abolished the Kormlenje. 
in doing which he acted with his usual 
harshness, if not brutality, and appointed 
a fixed salary lor every office. 

In the machinery of administration 
'-on.plete contusion prevailed, since the 
departments ol the individual magistrates 
weie not clearly separat'd. Peter 
divided the empire in 1708 into eight, 


in 1719 into ten, and later into eleven, 
governorships, and t le se finally into 
forty-three province-. Lath governor 
had at his side a provincial council 
elected from the nobles. As central 
authorities he eieated in 1718 ten govern 
mental colleges or ministries, on the 
Danish and Swedish model, for foreign 
affairs,- war. th«> navy, the tieasurv 
law. thr revenue, noble estates, industries, 
mining and trade. In each college one 
toreigner was given a position. In 1711 
Peter instituted 0 senate, in the place ol 
the Council ol Hie Koynis, as tin* supreme 
emit ol justice and a supervisory authoi- 
ity ; lie nominated a Pi oeuiator -General 
as its piesident , who was lo watch ovr the 
observance ol (he laws. He gave tin 
towns sell-government and independent 
jurisdiction, and established at St. 
Petersburg, to control them all. .1 duel 
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PETER T«E GREAT ON HORSEBACK 0 

WhUe Peter the Great aou«ht to advance ^e^^ _c£tu«»ad the ax* 


poHtton as an emqjre that depended upon it* aWenfth of arme, and he aimed at matin* it pow'e, 
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THE CROSS OF DESTINY NEAR POLTAVA 

Near the city of Poltava, at the junction of *he Poltava and the Vorskla river*, stand*: the massive ciobs shown in the 
illustration It marks the resting-place many hundreds of Swedish soldiers, who, under Chailes XII , were defeated 
by the Russians, led by Peter the Great, on July 8th, 1700 The battle at once marks the fall of Sweden s power and 
the beginning of the rise of modem Russia, for as the one nation retrograded the other made rapid strides forward 

magistrate who was lesponsible to the task when biiganelagc was so wwlelv 
senate only, and had to attend to trade pievalont He piosmiteel the unneis, 
and commerce built woikhouses informatics, and lunatic 

The tsar cieated a body ol police and asylums, he called on all ms sublets to 
introduced a suit of state inquisition mloim against thieves, md punished 
in ordei to break down the opposition the guilty often with lus own hand In 
to his reforms. He impiovedthe judicial oidei to laise the lone of honnui among 
system paitlv after the Swedish model, the whole body of officials, who wt'ie both 
rnoie especially the ciimmal code, and lgnoiantamluniupt lieordi led that every - 
leformed the system of tavation by sub- one who enteied the public seivice should 
stitutmg a poll-tax for the heaith-ta\ become noble By this expedient, and 
He took the scyeiest measuies to ensuie by the institution of ordei s he ibohshed 
the public peace, by no means an easy the pmileges ol the hetedilaiy nobility 
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Service and work would for the future at court in any other costume ; and a tax 

ennoble a man. He introduced into the of from thirty to one hundred roubles 

public service fourteen grades, of which was laid upon beards. In short, there 

the highest were to be attained by merit was hardly a form of life that Peter would 

only, without respect of birth. not have gladly reformed, all to raise his 

He interfered even with family and people as quickly as possible from the 

social life. He would not tolerate face- condition of barbarism. But although 

veils, or litters concealed by curtains, he esteemed strangers, followed thtir 

Women were not to live in Asiatic scclu- advice, and wished to Europeanise Russia, 

sion, but to move about freely in thp he did not do^o slavishly, but only adopted 

European fashion. He repealed the old useful novelties ; he preserved the dignity 

Russian law by which all members of a of the Russian nafion and allowed no 

family had equal rights of inheritance, and encroachments by foreigners. Thus he 

introduced the German law of primo- punished severely anyone who propagated 

geniture, in order that the younger sons Lutheran doctrines: and as far as possible 

should be compelled to look lor a livelihood he placed Russians in the leading positions. 

He did all this with as much 
baste as if he wanted to leave 
nothing for his successors to do. 
or as if lie were afraid that his 
reforms would be reversed and Ins 
Russians brought back to the old 
barbarism. Nor was this anticipa- 
tion altogether groundless ; for 
in spite ol his iron rule and un- 
paralleled energy, he had his ene- 
mies; he had not by any means 
conquered the darkness. The party 


A canal dredger at work 

in trade or in the civil service. 

But this enactment was repealed 
under the Empress Anna, since it 
did not suit Russian conditions. 

I’etei iuithei deciccd that serfs 
should only be sold 1>\ families and 
not separately like heads ol cattle. 

He int induced the social forms and 
customs of the West, ai ranging, toi 
example, halls, -md receptions upon 
the French model. Indeed, he gave , . 

orders that Western diess should LAD0GA canal, built bv peter the great 

bo worn, in order, as an English diplomat of Old Russia still lived ; they crept away 
expressed it. that his people might tie trans- like reptiles when a sunbeam strikes into 

lormed both outwardly and inwardly ; and their lurking plare. “ Unhappily he stands 

to make them entirely European, or, as he alone with his dozen workers' while mil- 
htmsclf declared to the Danish Ambassador, lions block the way,” wrote the en- 

Juel, in older to make men out of beasts, lightened I’ososkof, peasant and merchant 
When, having returned lrom his first at once, in his book on “Poverty and 
European journey, lie was resjiectfully Wealth.” 

welcomed by tlic Boyars, he received The people, the body of officials, 
them graciously, embraced and kissed the clergy, the Boyars, and in fact his 

them, but at the same time remonstrated own relations were dissatisfied with 

with them about their dress, cut off with the reforms. Whoa Peter came back 

lus own hands the beards of Field-Marshal in i6q8 from his travels, a story was 

Alexei Schein and others, as well as their current that it was not the tsar, but a 

long skirts and sleeves, and required stranger, while the real tsar had been 

that men and women alike should dress rolled "into the sea in a barrel by the 

ike Europeans. e^so one might appear Germans. The priests announced the 
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approach of Antichrist, and since, ac- secret agents after him. They found 
cording to a prophecy, Antichrist was to be him at Sant’ Elmo, near Naples. He 
born in adultery, it was said that Peter’s was induced to return home, and his father 
mother, the second wife of Alexis, was sat sternly in judgment over him. He 
the false virgin, the adulteress. Insulting forced Alexis, at a meeting of notables in 
notices were posted on the walls. The the Kremlin, to renounce the throne 
clergy were especially dangerous, since, (February 14th, 1718). He then ordered him 
being unpleasantly disturbed in their dolce to be thrown into prison and tortured. 
_ _ far nientc by Peter, they The tsarevitch was found dead there on 

*_ er ? y “ thought it their duty to op- July 7th. P?ter the Great, in excess of 

f p““ “ jx>se the innovations. The zeal, had thought himself bound to sacri- 

r * Patriarch of Moscow declared fice his own son on the altar of his country, 

that shaven beards were unworthy of men ; He clearly sauj from which side the 

a beardless man resembled a beast. Euro- greatest danger threatened his immense 

pean dress was stigmatised as the badge work : it was the Church ; and he there- 
of unchristian views. Foreigners were fore soon determined to limit the influence 


always in such danger that Peter had 
to protect them. A physician, Brem- 
burg. was almost murdered because a 
skeleton had been seen in his 
possession. Whenever fires 
1 roke out, foreigners were 
not infrequently the victims. 

On the occasion of the revolt 
of the Strelitz corps, a mass- 
acre of all foreigners had been 
planned. It was intended to 
destroy the German quarter 
and to attempt the life of the 
tsar. If he had not inter- 
vened at the very first with 
severity and "courage, a 
general revolution would have 
broken out. 

The victories of Azov and 
Poltava contributed largely to p t 



ADMIRAL LEFORT 
Peter the Great was by no means 


. ,1 T 1 , 1 irxstc* ore u*v«u waa uy HO uuja.ua V , , „ , . 

strengthen leters govern- averse to employing foreign offi- pustor ol the Church is £1 
ment. Nevertheless, he was cers, many of whom were in the second sovereign, who is. the 

.mom — service of Russia. Franenix Lufnri:. 1 i£ ' a il. _ • 


of the clergy. On the death of the Patriarch 
Adrian, the enemy of his reforms, in 1700, 
he did not again fill the vacant chair, but 
nominated Stefan Javorsky as 
vice-patriarch. In 1721 he 
definitely abolished the office 
ol Patriarch, and appointed a 
synod of bishops as the 
chief ecclesiastical authority, 
and, as in the case of the 
s mate, he placed at its head 
a procurator-general, who was 
often a soldier, to represent 
the tsar. In the edict which 
announced this change the 
tsar stated that “ the common 
people cannot grasp the differ- 
ence between the highest 
spiritual and secular power, 
«b F y ° oL« ns * nd imagine that the chief 
g foreign offi- pastor of the Church is a 


called upon to suppress numer- 
ous risings ol the Cossacks 
and different bands, as well as the 
rebellions of various individuals. How 
far the clergy were to blame lor these 
insurrections cannot at this distance 
of time be ascertained. They even knew 
how to sow opposition in his family. 
His sister, his wife Eudoxia Lopuchin, 
and even his son Alexis, were unfriendly 
to his reforms and therefore to him. 

That was the greatest sorrow to Peter. 
He sent his wife, in 1698, to a convent, 
but her cell became the centre of all the 
machinations against him. He tried 
vainly to guide his son’s steps into another 
path. Even the threat to exclude him from 
the throne proved unavailing. While 
he was on his travels, Alexis fled, in 1717, 
\o the relations of his wife, Charlotte 
of Brunswick, at Vienna. But Peter sent 


service of Russia. Francois Lefort, 
admiral of the fleet, was a Genevan* 


Francois Lefort, e( , ua i jf not the superior 
b, was a Genevan. > , , . „ TT j . , 

of the tsar. He advised 

the bishops to avoid display and pride 
and to forbid men prostrating them- 
selves before them. Every bishop was 
to set up a school in his palace 
Peter also looked into the monastic 
question, and forbade anyone to enter a 
convent before the age of thirty. He 
ordered the monks to learn a 

ToU» t to trade ' ^e not venture to 
r .*“ 0 confiscate the monastic re- 
* venues, although the monas 
teries had piled up immense wealth, and 
were often merely incentives to idleness 
and vice. He imposed on them, however, 
the duty of keeping up schools and support- 
ing the destitute. With these exceptions 
he interfered little in religious questions, 
and was thoroughly tolerant to all denomi- 
nations. It was perhaps mainly from fear of 
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the excessive power of the Church that he 
retained the despotic form of government, 
and even wished to strengthen the 
power of the sovereign. Even Ivan the 
Terrible had condescended to convene 
provincial diets ; his successors did the 
same ; but Peter refused. His ministers 
supported him in this. Stefan Javorsky 
_ actually wrote a book in which 

mp«ror j, e f n gj ve a scientific 

” . * basis to absolutism. Peter did 

tuiiai , , , , 

not, however, go so far ; for 

instance, he forbade prostration before him 
and servile modes of address. Rut in the 
question of the royal title he wished to 
break with tradition, and assumed the 
style of Emperor of all the Kussias. He 
thus placed himself on an equality with 
the Roman emperor, since he regarded 
himsell as a successor ol the Byzantine 
Caisars. He was thus the first sove- 
teign in Europe who no longer acknow- 
ledged the Roman idea ol world empire. 
In order that his reforms and those of 
fiis heirs might not be exposed to an 
attack delivered by some crown prince of 
the Old Russian party, he changed the 
law of succession in so Jar that each tsar 
could nominate his successor. 

A more versatile monarch can hardly be 
imagined. Peter put his hand to every- 
thing ; almost everything was due to 
his own initiative. Even if he tried to 
introduce the civilisation and morality 
ol the West into Russia by force, lie never 
allowed Russia to become dependent on 
strangers oi to be governed by them. He 
summoned young Russians as well as 
loivigners to his side. In Peter’s eyrie, 
as Pushkin says, there was a wonderful 
brood ol eaglets : Monscliikov, who sprang 
from a small family, became prince, 
field-marshal and admit al ; Roris Schere- 
metjef, the first marshal of Russia, re- 
nowned for his bravery and uprightness, 
whose exploits were the theme of folk- 
songs ; the brothers Demetrius and 
Michael Golizyn, I'eodor Golovin, Gavrilo 
Golovkin, Jacob Vasily, and Gregor 
Dolgoruki ; the fiery, honest, and 
shrewd Jagusinsky, solicitor - general 
oi the senate ; Boris and Alexander 
Kurakin (father and son), ambassadors 
to the European courts ; Peter Tolstoi, 


a splendid diplomat ; Alexis Kurbatof, the 
treasurer, and others. Even Peter III. of 
Holstein, the degenerate grandson of Peter 
the Great, said in his praise that he 
had reared an enlightened family and 
furnished the state with able generals and 
officials. 

Peter died on February 8th (January 
28th o.s.), 1725, barely fifty-three years 
old, the greatest of the Romanovs, and 
one of the greatest monarc hs of any 
nation. Seldom has &ny man employed 
his life to more advantage. The new era 
of Russia begins with him. He filled the 
country with iresb and vigorous sap, 
breathed a new spirit info the giant frame 
of the nation, and rejuvenated the 
empire. His successors stand on his 
shoulders. The foreign diplomats were full 
of wonder at his person. “The tsar 
towers almve every man in his realm,” 
wrote the Danish ambassador ; “ he is 
a marvel of wisdom, acuteness, observa- 
tion, promptness, and strength." 

The tsar’s own people honoured such 
services. The senate tiestowed on him the 
title of Great Father of his Country. Yet 
he had received a very defective and old- 
iashioned education. The dec tress, Sophia 
Charlotte of Rramlenburg, after 1701 
first queen ol Prussia, admirably described 

_ him: "He is at onre very 

FktKcr of K° 0C / and . 77 ba 4” 

n , .. wrote; had he enjoyed a 

Hi. Country 

have been a perlect man.” 1 1 is obvious that 
sometimes in his exacting labours he acted 
over-hastily, and that thus many of his 
creations appeared clumsy al first : much 
also that he planned was not carried out, 
and much proved ephemeral. Documents 
thal have been quite recently published 
give us a glimj>se into the indefatigable- 
ness and variety of his labours, and into 
his capacity for carrying a matter through. 
The documents for the history of his reign 
are not yet completely accessible, nor has 
any exhaustive life of Peter been written 
owing to the mass of materials. Rut with 
the lapse of time his true greatness has 
been more fully realised. In days of dis- 
tress liis disciples wept at his grave, and 
folk songs called on him to rise from the 
tomb. 
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WHEN WOMEN RULED IN RUSSIA 

PETER THE GREAT’S SUCCESSORS AND THE 
BRILLIANT ‘REIGN OF CATHARINE THE GREAT 


I T was a misfortune fyr the empire that 
Peter the Great died without having 
nominated his successor, not merely because 
a civil war might easily have arisen, but 
because this insecurity grew into a malady 
which endured for a whole century, occa- 
sioning great dangers to the empire. 
Almost all the . relations of 1 eter, his 
second wife, Catharine I., his nieces, his 
daughters, and his grandsons grasped at the 
sceptre. After 1508 almost every change 
of sovereignty from the end of the sixteenth 
to the beginning of the nineteenth centnrv 
was effected by a coup d’etat : and how 
many tsars died a natural death ? 

Peter was lollowed on the throne by 
Catharine, a Lithuanian ol low origin, 
chiefly because she had won much credit 
both with the army and with the official 
classes by wise bribery of the Grand Vizir 
in the crisis on the Prutli (1711), She 
designated Peter If., grandson of Peter 
and son ot the unfortunate Alexis, as her 
successor. She died in 1727, and he on 
February 9th, 17J0. The throne was 
then held by the army, especially by the 
guards. Thus in 1730 the niece of Peter, 
the Duchess ot Courland, Anna Ivanovna, 
the second daughter of his brother and 
co-tsar Ivan, came to the throne, and in 
1740 Ivan VI. Antonovitcli of Krunswick- 
Bevern, a grandson of Peter, with his 
mother, Anna Leopoldovna, as regent. But 
these latter were deposed in the course ol 
w the next years, and Eliza beth. 

, K °““ OB the third daughter (born in 
, „ r ““* 1709, and therefore illegitimate) 
* *'* of Peter, mounted the throne, 
which she occupied until her death, in 
1762. After her, the grandson of Peter 
the Great by his second daughter, Anne 
of Holstein-Gothorp, came to the throne 
as Peter III., but was iorced to abdicate 
after six months, and finally, on July 17th, 
1762, was murdered by Alexis Orlcw at the 
country house of Ropsha. His wife, 


Sophia of Anli dl-Zerbst, mounted the 
throne as Catlnrine II. She was followed 
in 171/) by her son Paul L. who was 
assassinated on March 2.?rd, idol. 

It is remarkable that in the course of 
the eighteenth century women mostly 
guided the fates ol Russia, while the men 
could not hold then own. but usually died 
_ . . . violent deaths. Peter's sister 

* »nne . Sophia bad been the fu st to sit 
MUtrrs* 0,1 the throne, at first as regent ; 

she wished to be proclaimed 
sole ruler. She allowed herself more 
liberty of movement than her brother 
Peter would have liked, and in this wav- 
paved the way for other women to the 
throne, hitherto an unprecedented event in 
Russia. The respect fell lor Prior l. was 
so intense and permanent t hat lii-t second 
wife was able to succeed him at once. 
Catharine L was the fiisl absolute mistress 
of Russia. The Kaskolniki alone, tj ue to 
their tradition, refused to swear allegiance 
to her, and prelerred to suffer death. 

With the women came also the power 
of favourites, ol whom some, such as 
Bullion (Biron), the favourite ol Anna 
Ivanovna, behaved deliautlv, and treated 
the whole nation with contempt ; some 
even were desirous ol mounting the 
throne themselves, such as Alexander 
Menschikov, who immediately, after the 
death of Catharine L, betrothed his 
daughter Maria on May 25th, 1 727, to 
the heir to the tlnone (Peter II.), and 
wished to marry his son Alexander to the 
latter's sister ; in writing to the young 
Tsar Peter II. , he signed himself “ your 
father,” and ordered the members of his 
family to he inserted in the almanac witli 
those of the imperial family, and the 
names of his daughters to he recited in the 
church prayers. Alexis Rasumovsky, who 
was secretly betrothed to Elizabeth, be- 
came count (1744), field-marshal, and 
master of the hunt^ Gregory Orlo^» 
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ennobled in 1762, “ the handsomest man 
in the north," wished to marry Catharine 
II., and became in 1762 an ancestor o f 
Count Bobrinsky, 

It was a shameless state of things. 
The parties at court were fighting one 
against the other without regard for 
the welfare of the nation. If one party 
_ . . came to the helm, it wreaked 

y its furv recklessly on the out- 

Koysl Court S oin K party The defeated 
were beheaded; if mercy was 
shown them from the “ inborn goodness ” 
ol the tsaritsa, their hands were lopped 
off, their tongues and eais cut off, their 
property confiscated, and they were sent 
to Siberia. Thus a series ol able men were 
killed in barbarous party feuds. The hatred 
against foreigners was revived, and foreign 
officers w'ere murdered from “patriotism.” 

The new constitutional 
changes were usually due to 
the favourites ; an attempt 
was matte in them to limit 
the power of the crown in 
favour ol the councillors of 
the crown. After the death 
of the last Romanot (1730) 
the “ High Privy Council ” 
icsolved to utilise the situa- 
tion in order to obtain 
charters for the nobility. The. 

Dolgorukij anti Golizyn ac- 
cordingly olfered the crown 
to the female descendants ot 
Ivan V., who stood lurther 
from the throne, in the well- 
founded anticipation that 
they would more easily ac- 
cept terms. Anna Ivanovna 
actually signed the demands laid before 
her to the effect that the High Council 
dmuld consist of eight members ; that 
vacancies should be filled by co-optation, 
and that the council should lie summoned 
for all imperial affairs, so that without its 
consent no decision could be taken as to 
peace and war, nor any new taxes levied ; 
that no offices lrom the highest downwards 
might be conferred, nor any crown property 
alienated without its approbation, nor any 
member of the nobility punished without 
its judicial cognisance. 

Anna, further, might neither marry nor 
nominate her successor without the ap- 
approval of the council. Thus in 1730 
the Russian Privy Councillors demanded 
all at once that which the Polish nobility 
f»nly obtained in tj?e course of centuries. 
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Possibly, too, the Swedish Riksrad had 
supplied them with a model. But the 
text of the capitulations which we have 
quoted shows that the Russians were 
tyros in such matters. Men would not 
tolerate too sudden innovations, especially 
when the body of Boyars and priests was 
intended to submit to the rule of a few 
persons. 

The Russian nation feared the domina- 
tion of the mgh nobility more than the 
tyranny of the tsar.* When, therefore, a 
few days afterwards, a general assembly 
ol flip states was summoned and the 
capitulation was read out, there was no one, 
so Bishop Theophan Procopovitcli tells us. 
among those present who did not tremble 
from head to foot when he heard the 
document. The members ot the Senate 
and many others presented the empress 
w ith petitions against the new 
constitution, and the officers 
of the guard cried : “ We do 
not wish that laws shall be 
dictated to the empress ; she 
ought to have the same rights 
as her predecessors.” Anna, 
as might be expected, then 
carried out a coup d’etat to 
secure the crown. Russia was 
not yet ripe for a more liberal 
constitution. Despotism, in 
fact, now struck deepei roots, 
since it had, as it were , received 
the sanction of the people. 

PETER n~Sf RUSSIA In ° ther respects the rule 
Designated by Catharine, the of the Russian empresses, 
widow of Peter the Great, as her I, pv rent inn of 

successor on the throne of Russia, 11 V , tIM exception 01 
Peter II., grandson of the Great, ( atharine II., Was thoroughly 

bad. Apart from the fact 
that the greatest licentiousness pre- 
vailed at the court, and that some 
empresses, like Catharine I. and Elizabeth, 
were addicted to drink, they achieved 
nothing of note by their foreign policy, 
although they all governed in the spirit 
of Peter, and were anxious to carry out 

Elizabeth P' ans - Elizabeth, at the 

*p * . advice of her favourite, Ivan 

Ed«»ttoT Schuvalov, founded the Uni- 
versity at Moscow in 1755, and 
the Academy of Fine Arts at St. Peters- 
burg in 1758. Cyril Rasumovsky wished to 
establish a university at Baturin in the 
Ukraine. The learned Privy Councillor 
Teplof said, with justice, of these founda- 
tions : “ The Academy is without acade- 
micians, the University without students, 
the rules are not followed ; an irremediable 



became tsar in 1727. He died in 1730. 
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confusion prevails everywhere.” This con- 
fusion was apparent in foreign policy no 
less than in home affairs. The influence of 
foreigners now made itself felt in a harsh 
manner. Under Anna, the German in- 
fluence was predominant ; the Russians 
were treated with contempt. 

Anna regarded herself as a 
foreigner, and ridiculed the 
Russian nobility and all that 
was Russian in an unseemly 
fashion. She chose her court 
fools by preference from 
among the Russian nobles; 
even princesses were com- 
pelled to submit to whip- 
pings, to ciow like liens, sit 
on nests of eggs, etc. 

Under Elizabeth, French 
fashions were the vogue, 
and were equally exaggo- 
lated. The foreign policy 
was shaped to suit this 
movement. The greatest 
victories, such as that won 
in conjunction with Laudon 
in 1759 at Kunersdorf, were not made full 
use of. Policy was guided bv sentiment 
rather than by regard for the public ncl- 
faio. Some advantages were obtained 
against Tin key, but at an excessive price. 

At the invitation of the Empress 
Elizabeth there then came to court Joanna 
E 1 i z a b e t h of 
Anhalt -Zerbst. a 
piincess ot Got- 
torp. connected 
through Anna 
Petrovna with 
the Romanovs, 
t ogether with 
her daughter 
Sophia Augusta 
Frederica. She 
succeeded in 

niairving her 
daughter to the 
heir to t h e 
throne, Peter 
F e do rov 1 1 c h 
(September 1st, 

1745). Sophia 
had already 
adopted the Orthodox religion in 1744, 
and took the name of Catharine Alexe- 
jevna ; she became afterwards the 
great empress Catharine 11 . Herseli a 
beautiful and accomplished woman, of 
gr6ht intellectual pqwers, she could not 
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HUSBAND OP CATHARINE II. 
Peter III. had been on the throne 
for only six months when he was 
forced to abdicate, and on July 17th, 
17«2, was murdered by Alexis Orlov 
at the country house of Ropsha. 



EMPRESSES ANNA IVANOVNA AND ELIZABETH 
The German influence was predominant in Russia during the reign 
of Anna, who, regarding herself as a foreigner, ridiculed every- 
thing that was Russian. French fashions were the vogue under 
Elisabeth, and the foreign policy was shaped to suit this movement. 


but overshadow her husband, who pos- 
sessed limited abilities and had been 
indifferently educated. When she was only 
fifteen, she read Plato, Cicero, and other 
cl assies. She studied later the new I re ich 
literature, especially the Encyclopaedists. 

Thus, besides D'Alembert 
and others, she read and 
passionately admired Monte- 
squieu, whose writings she 
“ pillaged,” and called his 
“ Esprit f des Lois,” the 
monarch’s breviary. " If 1 
were iPope,” she said, “ I 
would canonise him.” She 
kept up a vigorous corre- 
spondence with Voltaire : 
“ The ancients would have 
ranked him among the 
gods,” she wrote of him. 
She “ bought ” Diderot’s 
library for 15,000 livres, 
but on the condition that he 
managed it for her during 
the rest of his life at a high 
salary. She was also familiar 
with the literatures of England and Spain. 

Her gifts and accomplishments were 
balanced by her licentiousness, in which 
she surpassed her predecessors. Never- 
theless. the fortunes of Russia took a turn 
for the better when she mounted the 
throne on July 9th, 1702, having deposed 
her husband by 
force. This able 
woman soon 
probed the most 
com plicated 
questions. It 
could not. there- 
fore. escape her 
notice that the 
future of Russia 
depended on the 
establishment of 
connections with 
the West. It was 
a great stroke 
of good fortune 
for the Russian 
nation that in 
her person a 
ruler took the 
reins of government v’h»> as Peter the 
Great formerly, in the great struggle 
between reaction and progress, definitely 
placed herself on the side of progress. She 
not only possessed the will to do something 
for the elevation of culture, but knew how 


THE SUCCESSORS OF PETER THE GREAT 


to set the machinery of reform in motion 
with undeniable skill and intelligence. 

Her powerful mind had long contem- 
plated various schemes of reform. She 
found a coadjutor in the equally intel- 
lectual and beautiful Princess Catharine 
Romanovna Woronzov-Dashkov, the most 
accomplished woman of her time, who, as 
she said, was willing to mount the scaffold 
for her mistress. She did Catharine great 
service in the deposition* of Peter 111. 
The French were the models lor Catharine 
in culture as well as in immorality ; but 
she did not imi- 
tate them to a 
slavish or vulgar 
degree. As she 
always remained 
\ sovereign in 
her a 1 1 i t u d o 
‘awards ligi 
favourites, so 
she always main- 
tained her dig- 
nity among the 
foreigners lrom 
whom she learnt. 

She knew how 
to strike the 
happy mean, and 
did not go to ex- 
tremes, as Anna 
a n d Elizabeth 
did, or her hus- 
band Peter 111., 
who had deified 
the P r u s s i a n 
king, Fi ederic 
the Great, to an 
absurd degree. 

Besides Fiench, 
she also brought 
Germans to her 
court, especially 
natives of the 
Baltic provinces, 
in which the best schools were to be found. 

Above all. she allowed the French 
philosophy of enlightenment to influence 
her mind. Worshipping the views of the 
Encyclopedists, She was filled with the 
lofty thought of making her people happy. 
She dreamed of no less a scheme than the 
abolition of serfdom. “ Freedom, thou 
soul of all things,* she wrote, “ without 
thee all is dead ; I wish to have obedience 
in laws, but no slaves.” Steeped in these 
ideals, she desired to inaugurate^ber reign 
with a modern code. She therefore resolved 


to summon a legislative assembly, on the 
model of the old French estates, from the 
whole of Russia, and norked for some 
years with great diligence and acuteness 
at a draft scheme for its constitution, 
which testified to her liberal \ iews. She 
wrote : “ The nation is not lor the ruler, 
but the ruler for the nation. The equality 
of the citizens consist'-' in their only having 
to obey the law ; freedom is the right to do 
everything thal is not forbidden by the 
law.” She condemned religious persecu- 
tions and every form ol intolerance. 

Volt a 1 r e e x- 
pressed his as- 
tonishment to 
hoi . 

Even Fiedeiic 
the Gient could 
not find words 
enough to cele- 
brate the author- 
ess, t h e li r s t 
woman who came 
1 o r w a 1 d as a 
legislator. Tin 
legislative assem- 
bly was sum- 
mon. -d in the 
yoai iyb(>. It 
consisted ol ic- 
presohtalives ol 
all classes and 
laces in the eni- 
piie, persons. 
Ihere weie to 
be seen scnatois, 
oflieinls. soldieis, 
mcmbcis of the 
synod, citi'.ens, 
peasants, Tar- 
tars, Kalmucks, 
I. a its. Srimoy- 
ede-i, Geimans, 
and Poles. Every 
in ember was 
required to be piovided with an authori- 
sation from at least five of Ins electors, 
and received a medallion bearing the 
likeness ol Catharine and the inscription: 
“ For the happiness of one and all, 
December 14th, 

All members were dcclaicd inviolable 
for the period of their sittings, and exempt 
for ever from all corporal punishments. 
She wrote to Voltaire: “ I think that you 
would be pleased with an assembly in 
which the Orthodox believer sits between 
the heretic and the ¥ Moslem, all tKHfe 
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ANNA IVANOVNA IN HER ROYAL SPLENDOUR 

From .1 punting in the Roiiunui Gilltry, St lM(i hi p 
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listen to the speech of an idolator, and then 
the four of them come to a unanimous 
opinion.’’ This assembly, owing to its 
composition, was naturally unfitted foi 
legislative work. In the middle of an 
earnest discussion over the rights oi 
citizens in towns, one member talked 
about hygiene, and another recommended 
a remedy against frost-bite. Nevertheless 
in the 200 sittings or more which the 
assembly held a number of questions were 
thoroughly discussed, and resolutions 
were formulated which are of the highest 
interest. 

Owing presumably to the Turkish 
war, Catharine dissolved the assembly 
on December 18th, 1768: only the 
special committees continued in force 
until December 4th, 1774. 

She emphasised, at any 
rate, in a ukase, the 
lielief that the proceed- 
ings had diffused light 
and learning over the 
whole realm. The ques- 
tion of the abolition of 
serfdom had also been 
touched upon in the 
assembly ; even some 
nobles among the depu- 
ties were in favour of 
it. Count Peter Schere- 
metiet, a great benefactor 
to the poor, and so liee 
from prejudice that he 
had married a serf, de- 
clared his readiness to 
emancipate them all. But 
on the whole the Rus- 
sian nobility were not 
inclined to release their 
“ souls " : lor that would have meant 
economic rum lor most of them. Many 
were lull of class prejudices. The poet 
Alexander Sumarokov expressed their 
view when he says : “ The peasant is as 
fitted tor serfdom as the house dog for the 
chain or the canary for the cage.” 

Catharine herself honestly desired the 
complete, but gradual, abolition of serl- 
dom. and energetically advocated its 
amelioration. She severely punished 
persons who were denounced to her for 
their inhumane treatment of serfs. But 
the question was very complicated, for 
serfdom had a political basis. Its begin- 
ning lies in the Tartar age, when the 
Russian petty princes, who were also the 
chief tax-collectors pi the Tartar Khans. 
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were obliged to raise the Tartar imposts 
together with their own. and for this 
object had to introduce a new system of 
fiscal groups. The increased demands on 
the army and revenue caused by con- 
tinual wars compelled the Muscovite 
grand dukes above all to look for means 
with which they could enforce the military 
duties of the nobility and the taxes and 
services of th^ peasantry. 

A suitable machinery was found in the 
well-proved system of fiscal groups with 
common responsibility, so that the govern- 
ment could not touch each separate indi- 
vidual immediately ,«but only through the 
body of ratepayers. The "same method 
was applied 1 to the nobility to bring 
them into touch with military service 
by the creation of 
“ districts of nobility.” 
in which, an ocladozik, 
elected from amongst the 
nobles, fixed the amount 
and value of the military 
service which each of the 
“ district nobles ” had to 
render. As a reward for 
the service the prince 
handed over to the nobles 
crown lands with the 
resident peasants, whose 
numbers constituted the 
real value of the lands. 
The nobles naturally 
could only discharge their 
obligations to the state 
if the peasants remained 
on the soil and cultivated 
it ; if these left their 
part of the country, 
the lands which they 
deserted had no further value, In order, 
therefore, that military service might be 
secured, and the land-tax (plough-tax), 
and, after Peter the Great, the hearth-tax 
or poll-tax, might not be diminished, the 
peasants’ right of moving their domicile 
required to be checked. At first it was 
only restricted. Feodor Ivanovitch, 1592 
and 1597, then Boris Godunov. i6or and 
x(h>2, Schuskij, 1607. and Peter the Great, 
frequently occupied themselves with this 
problem. First of all, emigration was 
rendered difficult ; then it was absolutely 
forbidden, and the “ floating element ” 
of the population was permanently riveted 
to the soil.. The power of the lord over his 
serf thusuwas strengthened, and the state 
did not interfere in their mutual relations. 



CATHARINE THE GREAT IN THE 
UNIFORM OF THE HUSSARS 


THE SUCCESSORS OF PETER THE GREAT 

In the seventeenth century, prison, fetters peasants in Little Russia. The sanguinary 
and neck-irons were to be found in a revolt of the Ukraine peasants under 


country house. 


Gonta and Selisnjak ;n 1707-1708, just 


This patriarchal jurisdiction was not at the time when the abolition of serfdom 


limited by any legal conditions, except 
that the death penalty was forbidden. 


was being discussed, completely destroyed 
the tsaritsa’s pleasure in reforms, since 


The peasants, however, always endured she was indignant at the cruelties perpe- 
this burden in the knowledge that trated there, and she entirely changed her 
their services were rendered directly to attitude, as the dangeious and sanguinary 
the state as payment for* the officials rebellion of Pugatchef fully occupied her 

attention. 

Although the Russian nobility in the 


performing military and other services ; 
that is, the nobility. But when Peter 
III. in 1762 released the nobles from bulk was hardlv worth more than the 


the obligation to serte the state, on 
the grounds that lovP for the sovereign 
and zeal for the service of the state 
were so universal that it no longer 


peasantry, yet it helped the state to 
keep the savage peasantry in check, 
and might be legarded, therefore, as 
part ot the state machinery. Catharine's 


ippeared necessary to maintain those liberal notions received a still ruder 


compulsory mea- 
sures, a great agitation 
was roused among the 
peasants, for they 
believed that on their 
side they were released 
from all obligations to 
the nobility. A respon- 
sive quiver was felt 
throughout the empire ; 
even the disturbances 
in the Ukraine of the 
year 1767-1708, were in- 
fluenced by it. For the 
first time the peasants 
were overcome by mis- 
trust of the nobles, 
whom they accused of 
keeping them in slavery 
in defiance of the tsai’s 
will. This idea came 
more prominently for^ 
ward under Alexander II., 



THE FAMOUS CATHARINE 11. IN 
HER ROYAL ROBES 


shock when, in the 
course of the French 
Kevnlut ion, that very 
people, tor whose welfare 
and freedom men had 
written and toiled in- 
defatigably, perpetrated 
hideous atrocities. Gonta, 
Selisnjak. and the Jaco- 
bins, I'lnani and the 
storming of the Basiile, 
gave her much food for 
meditation. H'-r opinion 
was that the people did 
not deserve liberty. 

Then hci rua< tionary 
efforts began. She de- 
stroyed socialistic books 
and ordered their authors 
to lie watched and their 
correspondence opened. 
She broke oil relations 
with France, banished all 


and has not been entirely dissipated Frenchmen who were supporters of the 


to-day. 

Catharine would certainly have lightened 


Revolution, and received the emigres with 
open amis, t atharin ■ (lid not, how- 


the yoke of serfdom. But on the other hand ever, entirely sacrifice her liberal ideas; 

- • • ' the peasants were only temporarily m 

disfavour with her. She gave the nobility 
a sort of constitution according to distric ts. 
to the towns self-government and private 


the solution of this question was then far 
too difficult ; on the other hand she had 
just been diverted from that idea by the 
barbarism of the empire, and altered her 


views surprisingly, in 1768. Instead of jurisdiction, and special privileges to the 
------- - merchants. The nobility at tlfat period 

enjoyed her peculiar favour. She thought 
the king’s cause was the nobles’ cause ; 
no nobility, no monarch. 

Although Catharine would not abolish 
serfdom, she was at least trying to prepare 
for its abolition. She saw that the culture 
of the nation must first be raised before 

.... If i.J 1 


alleviating the lot of the peasants, she 
extended the prerogatives of the land- 
owners, conceded to them the most 
extensive jurisdiction, forbade the pea- 
sants to impeach their lords, and allowed 
the lords to send their serfs to Siberia. 
Catharine, who erased the word tab 
(slave) from the Russian dictionary, 


reduced to serfdom a million and a half its condition could be &neliorated, and sne* 
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threw herself heart and soul into the task 
of raising the standard of schools and 
education. In this effort she was much 
helped by Ivan Betzkoy, who had been 
educated abroad. Like Peter the Great, 
she founded schools, academies of science 
and art, and educational establishments. 
There was room, for example, for some 
_ , _ . hundreds of well-born girls in 

Royal Support ^ ^molna convent, and the 
°* "****•“* immense educational institute 
•n e «a« f or des titutc children roused 
the admiration of Napoleon I. She com- 
missioned Diderot to prepare a scheme 
for a system of secondary schools. 

But, unlike Peter the Great, she contem- 
plated the education of the masses, and, 
therefore, set more thoroughly to work. She 
not only, in 1775, ordered the '* colleges 
ot general supervision ” in the separate 
governments to provide lor the founda- 
tion of schools in every large town, and in 
1781 built in Petersburg seven schools 
containing one class only, which im- 
mediately received 48(1 scholars, but also 
nominated, in 1782, a special committee 
tor the establishment ol national schools. 
At the head of the commission, it is true, 
was placed Peter Savadovskij, who, in 
spite of his learning, was very indolent, 
but he had efficient scholars at his side, 
among them the “ Illvrian " school- 
tliiector Theodor von Juukovics sent bv 
the litnpeior Joseph If., in 1782, who 
elaborated a new cm rictilum and wrote 
text-books. The Russian Kosodavlei 
published twenty-eight school-books. 

These were modest beginnings; no vil- 
lage school had vet been erected. But the 
National School Ordinance ol August 5th, 
1780, made school t chirm obligatory on the 
whole oi Russia. The French educational 
system was the empress's ideal in this; 
the Emperor Joseph, whom she had met 
at the beginning ol July, 1780, in Mobile!, 
influenced her in this direction, since he, 
too, was urulei the spell of the French en- 
_ . lightemnent. At the advice 

» anne „j the Princess Dashkov, 

A . Catharine founded in 1783, 

on the model oi the French, 
a Russian Academy, which was entrusted 
with the duty ot " drawing up rules for 
orthography, preparing a Russian gram- 
mar and prosody, and encouraging the 
study of Russian history.” The Russian 
Academy stood, therefore, independently 
the side of the Academy of Sciences, 
whose director wds also the princess, 
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from 1783-1796 ; the former was incor- 
porated in the latter as a second division 
as recently as 1855. The Russian 
Academy set about the preparation of a 
Russian dictionary. The Princess Dash- 
kov edited three letters ; the empress 
composed an appendix to the first volume. 
Both academies performed meritorious 
services in elevating the progress of 
science in Ryssia. 

Catharine’s literary activity had many 
phases. When Princess Dashkov, in 
1783-1785, published “ The Companion ” 
(or “ Conversational Guide for Friends 
of Russian Literature ”), the empress 
composed tor it some anonymous sketches 
of a satirical character. She also 
wrote treatises, tales, and plays. Thus 
she glorified in “ Oleg ” the first cam- 
paign of the Russians against Con- 
stantinople ; her court bandmaster, 
Giuseppe Sarti, composed choruses for 
this piece. In the piece called " Gore- 
bogatyr,” or the “ Hero of Misfortunes,” 
she ridiculed Gustavus III. of Sweden. 
Other works Irom her pen are “ The 
Siberian Shamans,” “ Deceivers," “ The 
_. , . Blinded,” “ Woe for the 

- *J* ry Times.” For her grandsons 

... r AlexanderandGonstantineshe 

the Empress wm(( . ( irandm()ther ' s 

Alphabet,” and "The Library,” which was 
printed in Berlin. She collected linguist!' 
notes, sjicnt time on archaiology and 
mythology, and extracted chronicles. She 
was iomi of history, especially Russian. 
“ No history supplies better and greater 
men than ours ; I love it to inlatuation,” 
she wrote to Diderot. 

A11 imperishable monument of her 
genius is to be found in her numerous 
letters, which testify to her grace, her 
good bleeding, her great intellect and 
literary talent, as well as to her sparkling 
wit and sensibility. She wrote with equal 
facility (though, it must be owned, with 
equal incorrectness) in Russian, German, 
and French. Her French letters, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Abb£ Jean 
Siffrein Maury, surpassed even those of 
Voltaire. For music alone she had no 
talent. She commissioned many trans- 
lators and paid them well, as Peter the 
Great had formerly done. As a patroness 
of belles lettres she brought distinguished 
poets, artists,, philosophers, and scholars 
to her (jpurt, at which a high intellectual 
tone prevailed. Many famous contem- 
poraries visited her there, emong them 
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Voltaire and Diderot. With Baron 
Melchior Grimm (1723-1807), she once 
conversed for seven hours without inter- 
ruption on scientific questions. He was 
her art and literary agent in France, and 
bought for her books, works of art, and 
collections. Voltaire was her intellectual 
model. Liberal and tasteful, she adorned 
and enriched St. Petersburg with works 
of art and splendid buildings of every sort. 
She loved brilliance and a luxury hitherto 
unknown in Russia. 

She also patronised the Russian scholars 
and poets. Even in her day, Russian 
literature showed a list of famous names ; 
the Russian drama was created at this 
time. The empress had a great share in 
rousing the self-conscious- 
ness of the nation. Although 
<1 German princess by birth, 
she felt herself a Russian. 

She said in jest to the 
physician who opened one 
of her veins : “ That, is 
better ; the last drop of 
German blood is gone.” 

The Russian party might 
have seen that it was pos- 
sible to be a reformer and 
remain a true Russian. A 
number of Russian news- 
papers sprang up, and the 
national literature of Russia 
now flowed in a broad 
stream. In short, the cul- 
ture of East Europe rose, 
at least in the higliei circles 
■of society, to heights of 
which the most sanguine 
had never dreamed. It 
was also greatly to the 
honour of Catharine that she employed 
the Church in the cause of culture. She 
completed a step, on which Peter the 
Great did not venture, namely, the confis- 
cation ot the estates of the Church. The 
Russian monasteries were enormously 
wealthy. They had been spared even by 
•the Tartars, and their property had grown 
‘from century to century. The number of 
their members amounted to moie than a 
million ; the convent of TroizLo-Sergiev, 
at Moscow, alone had 120,000. Catharine 
now appointed a board, which placed all 
'Church estates under one government. 
The convents received for every ma'y 
member a rouble and a half ; from the 
%drplus, schools, t hospitals, and other 
•charitable institutions were to be erected. 



Catharine divided the Russian state into 
districts, in order to improve the admini- 
stration and facilitate supervision, and 
thus created forty governments. During 
her reign large tracts of land were settled, 
mostly with colonists from the West, 
among them many Germans. The num- 
ber of the population of the kingdom rose 
under her to forty millions, which was 
due not only“to the colonisation and in- 
corporation of various regions, but also 
to the circumstance that she paid attention 
to public sanitation, and among other 
things inti oduced inoculation for small- 
pox. She founded many towns, several 
of which bear her name, constructed, 
like Peter, canals and roads, and pro- 
moted trade and industries. 

It was fortunate for 
Russia that through the 
advocacy* of her great 
tsaritsa the warming ra\s 
of Wt stern culture shone 
on her longer than formerly 
under Peter the Great. For 
the military strength and 
political influence of Russia 
grew with the progress ot 
her civilisation. In spite 
of the great services ot 
Catharine we must not 
torget that she only built 
on the foundation which 
Peter 1 . had laid. Peter the 
Great had roused Russia 
from a secular apathy, and 
his task was the greater. 


POTEMKIN, THE FAVOURITE 

The favourite! of Catharine were, for tt„ j; j , . „ - ... . 

the moat part, highly gifted men, and .e did almost everything 
in the front rank of her esteem stood himsell. Catharine worked 
**-*"•„ But . he was ” ot mainly through her states- 

above deceiving her Majesty on occasion. ^ 

men ; her greatest gift was 
her knack of gathering splendid men 
round her. She was aware of this, and 
just enough to admit it openly and to 
give the precedence to Peter the Great. 

Catharine’s favourites were to some ex- 
tent highly gifted men, to whose suggestion 
she may have been indebted fur many 
an act ascribed to her own inventive 
j lowers. It is perhaps an excuse for 
Catharine’s weaknesses and sensuality 
that in her days such conduct was uni- 
versal. But while o^ther sovereigns were 
taken up with sensuality, she worked 
indeiatigably ; from early morning until 
late into the night she attended to the 
business of the empire. Her people 
readily forgave her any failings in view 
of her services. u 
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GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF EASTERN 
EUROPE: A.D. 376 TO 1793 


Huns invade Russia 

Czech migration to Bohemia uid Moravia 
Prague founded 

Runk the fiist of hts line at Novgorod 
Moravia Christianised 
Bohemia Chustianised 
Magyars overcome Moravia 
Oleg invades Greek Empire 

Igor attacks Byzantium 4 

Olga of Russia baptised 

Russia under Gr tk and Chustian influence 

Christianity introduced into Poland 

Hungarian monarchy founded 

Henry 111 conquers «nd devastates Bohemia 

Hungary infested bv Poles 

Saint Ladislaus king of Hungary 

Bela II king of Hungaiy 

Piogressof Silesia 

Bela 1 1 1 brings Greek u\ ihsution into 1 1 ungai \ 
Premysl Ottokar hrst king of Bohenu 1 
Golden Bull of Hungary 
Russia invaded by the Golden Horde 
Ileniy II extends mle of Silesia 
lartars rawge Hungary, I)anrs driven hack 
from Russia 
Tartar pouter in Russia 

Ladislaus of Hungary and Rudolf of Hapsbuig 
make league 

Moscow made the capital of Russia 
Arpad dynasty in Hungary ends 
Charles Robert of Anjou elected king of 
Hungaiy 

Sili si a invaded by John of Bohemia 
I cw is the Greit king of Hungary 
I ewis the Great victorious m Suva Bulguu 
1 and Dalmatia 

I Ring John, blind king of Bohenu i -lun at 
t lecy 

Lewis of Hungary elected king of Poland 
iartar war m Russia 
Moscow burned 
Lamcrlane invades Russa 
Sigismund of Hungary elected empeior ot 
Germany 

Martyrdom of John Huss 
Capture of Prague by Ziska, the Hussite leader, 
H ussite war in Bohemia 
Bohemia and Hungary united to Austria 
Jlunyadi victouous over the 1 urks 
Ladislaus of Hungary defeated and shin at 
Varna Hunyadi regent of Hungaiy 
Hunyadi defeited at kossova by I inks 
Hunyadi defends Uelgnde 
Ivan III rugns in Russia 
Ladisl ius, king of Poland, elected to Bolu mnn 
throne 

King of Hungary take® Silesia 
1 artar invasion of Russia rep# lied by Ivan III 
I irtars in Russia crushed 
Hungary invaded by Maximilian of Austin 
Sigismund 1 reigns in Poland, war betwun 
Russia and Poland 
Peasant revolt in Hungary 
Louis 11 king of Hungary 
Hungary invaded by luiks, Ofen captimd, 
Louis II defeated at Battle ot Moines, 
John Zapolva elected king of Hungiry 
Defeat of Wallachia 
Ivan the I errtble reigns in Russia 
Sigismund II effects reforms in Poland 
England opens trade with Russia 
Strelitz established in Russia 
Lithuania united to Poland 
Ivan the Terrible of Russia seeks to marry 
Elizabeth of England a 

Hungary devastated by Tuiks 


Austro luikish wai 

Murder of the pseudo Dmilit in Russia , 
murder of Food n 1 last ot the Kuuks, 
Mi scow patnaichate founded 
Peace of \ icnna 

Michael ledurovitz hist Konnnof rule? , 
Kussii becomes 1 uropetnised 
1 reaty of Solbovo ami l siou if linlmd to 
Swcdi n 

Rtvolt of Bohemia, 1 rethrick elutoi palatine 
elected king of Bohumi 
Bohenu i secured to '\ustm 
Conquest of Poliml by Kussii and Sweden 
Polind legauis mde| unit nee 
1 ieaty ot Vndi i ssov and acquisition of Polish 
territory hv Russia 
lohn C asinur ibdieites Puhnd 
Loss itks subjug itid in Ku sn 
lohn Sobieski reigns in Pohnd 
1 urks defeited at 1 unbvi„ by John Sobieski 
Stef in Bit hull lugns in Polind 
John Sobiiski overcomes the ruiks ind raises 
thi mi i e ot \ ii nn i 
( »fui r t ikt n fion 1 uiks 
Hi ng ui m crown Uu me- l lulit irv 
liter the Great ibsolutc lultr in Russia 
t imqiiLst oi A/ivbv Russn 
Jinks difi ited it /euti, Piter the Greit 
travels 

ili dissolves the Strelitz mil hums i fleet 
Hungiiy tieed lmm links pen ot 

t at low i hr 

Russia deft ited it Nnvab hailes v 1 1 >1 
Sweden intmduction ot Juli in Calendar 
into Russi i 

St Peteisburg built foi the eapit 1 
Stimshus I elected it Vienni 
M i/epji i itti mpts i In i tl e l 1 1 1 le 
Swede s dtfe iti d it Poll iv i 
Dc 4 eit<f Russtmsou the J’luth Rus-.ii in 
Stituti v is n Ite 

Russi oi conquests on the Baltic I innish 
temtoiy, 1 sthoma and Livunu add< 1 to 
Russi i 

Piter the Gn it s seei nd visit to the* West 
LxpulsK n ot the Jesuits trmn Russia, peace 
of fissirowitz, de ith of Pete \ son, 
\levis 

Abolition if patnanhal oth<< in Russia 
Piigiuitu smetion in Austin pel nutting 
ft m ilc succession 

Russian conqutsts on the L ispian shores 
Death of Piter tin (ire it 
Deposition of Petu U (last of the Romanok) 
\ustio Russi tn war with lurkey 
C cssion of Stma and Walliehu to lurkey by 
Peace of Belpade 

Prussia conqti rs Silesia , Hungary supports 
Mai id Ilcnsi 

W u ot \ustn in succession 1 h/ibeth, 
diughtu of Peter the (.ieit, roig«. in 
R usnj i 

Piussi i ili feits Austin it Prague 
t ithatuu II n igns in Russia 
1 redenck ot Piussn it tuns Silesia 
Wiiidti of Ivin \ 1 liwful heir of Russia 
Gie*it pestileme in Pol ind 
I ust partition of lolind 
Crimea independent i»t ice of R unardji 
t oss u k itbcllK n in Russia, l* isant revolt in 
Bohemia 

Bohemian edict of toleration 
Russia annexes Crimea 
Protestants tolerated in Hungary 
Hungiry independent 
Peace of Sistova 

Second partition of Poland V 
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SYMBOLS OF RUSSIA'S GREATNESS. CROWNS AND SCEPTRES OF THE NATIONS RULER 
1. Twi “ globe "uTur of Astrakhan, i, The costliest crown in the world, worn by the Russian Emperor as 
the Tsar of Novgorod ; surmounted by a cross of twelve enormous diamonds. 3, The " globe ” which, as Tsar of 
Kiev, belongs to the Emperor ; and, 4, his sceptre as Tsar of Siberia, 6, The Russian crown of Siberia ; and, 6, the 
^ 'rown of the kingdom of Kasan. 7, This sceptre, which once belonged to Peter the Great, is wielded by the 
'Tsar as “Emperor and Autocrat of All the Russian." 8, The Tsar's throne as ruler of Vladimir (16th 
ceatnry). 8, Crown used in ceremony of crowning heir to Russian throne. 10, Sceptre as T^er of Moscow. 
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the Turkish yoke and fixing their hopes 
on him. He was already thinking of 
relieving these peoples when he sustained 
the reverse of 1711. Surrounded on 
the Pruth, he was compelled to resign 
Azov and destroy his fleet. Peter did not 
venture to contemplate a fourth war 
against Turkey. Austria, meanwhile, was 
still entangled in the War of 
r«mm t jj e Spanish Succession. The 
ccooms a jjapsburgs won. it is true, whole 
* OIB regions by the treaty at Po- 
sharevatz (17x8) ; but twenty years had 
hardly passed before most of the fruits 
of these great efforts and sacrifices were 
once more lost. Russia filled the place 
of the now crippled Poland. Soon after 
the promotion of Russia to the rank of a 
kingdom (1701), the growing hostility 
between Brandenburg and Austria had 
formed the political axis of Central 
Europe ; at the conterences of Vienna in 
1720 Frederick William I. was already 
termed the most dangerous enemy. Hardly 
any other state than Russia could be 
taken into consideration as an ally against 
the house of Hohenzollern. The first 


is the more noteworthy since from, the 
language of the Russian and Austrian 
diplomatists in Niemirov it was clearly 
shown that both countries had Constan- 
tinople before their eyes as the ultimate 
goal. While, however, Russia fought 
victoriously against France in Poland, 
and also against Turkey, Austria was 
beaten on both fields of battle with con- 
siderable lossqp. In the peace of Belgrade 
of 1739, Charles VI. was forced to give 
back Belgrade and Drsova, with Servia 
and Wallachia. Atina Ivanovna, how- 
ever, won on the* Black Sea a strip of 
country between the Bug and the Dniester. 
The influence • of Austria henceforth 
steadily declines in the south, while 
Russian influence rises ; the victories of 
Prince Eugene in the end only benefited 
Austria’s neighbours. 

It would seem as if fe&r of Prussia had 
crippled all the energies of Austria. The 
watchword of Austrian diplomacy was 
necessarily “ Freedom from Prussia.” 
A scheme for effecting this was soon 
prepared ; it proposed the partition of 
Prussia. Sweden and France declared 


alliance between them, therefore, was their readiness for it, and Russia was to 

concluded on August bth, 1726. The . be the main support But 

advantage lay on the side of Austria. G ” *" e * on May 3rd., 1740. Frederic 

The Viennese diplomatists cautiously E1 r .** bt ”* a * the Great mounted the throne 
assumed no responsibility towards Turkey 1 of Prussia : on October 20th, 

except for Russian possessions in Europe, the Emperor Charles VI. died, and by 
and succeeded in strictly limiting their December Frederic was in possession ol 
obligations to their ally, while the Silesia, having stolen a march on his 

latter was pledged in general terms to enemies. Austria was defeated in two 

afford assistance against the house ol wars. In their terror, the Austrian 

Brandenburg. diplomatists allied themselves still more 

The assistance which Austria voluntarily closely with Russia in the new treaty 
extended to Russia on the question ol June znd. 174b. Attempts were made 
of the Polish succession was possibly in every possible way to bring home to 
of more value ; later, too, the friendly Russia the conviction that Prussia was 
attitude of Austria in Polish matters dangerous to both parties. The advantage 

was highly useful to Russia. France, lay again on the side of Austria ; Russia 

however, on the one hand avenged was pledged to send her sixty thousand 

herself for the defeat of Lesczvnski in auxiliaries should the position become 

the Polish election of 1733 by Augustus critical. And it was only because Frederic 

France HI. of Saxony, by declaring had insulted the Empress Elizabeth by a 
At W*r with ) varon Austria, and by incit- disparaging remark that the latter had on 
Anntrin 0 ' n § to rebellion the electors her part a cause for fighting. 

of Mainz, Cologne, Bavaria Notwithstanding that Russian armies 
and the Palatinate, and on the other hand several times defeated the Prussian king, 
by forcing Turkey into war against Russia, as at Kunersdorf (^ugnst 12th, 1759) 
Urged by Austria. Russia in 1736 sent for or his generals, the opinion gained ground 
the first time her armies to the West, and in St. Petersburg that Russia was only 
simultaneously, supported by Austria, picking the chestnuts out of the fire for 
began a war against the Porte, after she Austria T and’that nothing could be accom- 
hka by a treaty wit£ Persia, given up the plished in Polish affairs without Prussia, 
conquests of Peter. This common action The court of St. Petersburg- was driven 
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to this view by the Eastern policy of Aus- the way for an understanding wkfe. 
trial. In the eighteenth century Austria Frederic. He also concluded a — secret 
possessed no statesman of first rank; treaty on July 7th. 1771, with Turkey, 
even the much-lauded Kaunitz really which was, however, repudiated by Mam 
accomplished nothing. Confusion and Theresa. But he did not wish definitely* 
hollow phrases mark the style of the to abandon the old alliance with Russia. 
Austrian memoirs of that age. Frederic the Great began to feel 

Since the Congress of Niemirov and the anxious about the rapid growth of 
peace of Belgrade envious glances had _ Russian power. A suitable 

been turned on Russia. The mediocre . pressure exerted at this fitting 

diplomatists of Vienna ^thought that »*' “"** opportunity. when the Russian 
Russia would help, to crush Prussia and ,a state, on account of Austria, 
rebuild the power of Austria in the West was dependent o n the friendly neutrality 
without interfering with Turkey in return, ol Prussia, pi mused success'; after the 
This absence of any definite' plan wearied brilliant victories of the Russians he saw 
and exasperated the two northern courts, tlut some enlargement ot his empire wa' 
Not to mention Peter II?, who was an un- a political necessity m older to preserve 
qualified admirer of Frederic, even the the balance ol power. In Poland alone 
cool-headed Catharine II. came to an was there any possibility of acquiring some 
understanding with Frederic as to all enclaves, which could be permanently 
the essential questions of the foreign incorporated with the body of the empire, 
policy of both countries in the “treaty The Prussian king therefore asseited 
for mutual defence ” of April 1764. that he required some parts of it. Acom- 

France now, as in the year 1736. fanned plete annexation ot Poland such as Peter 1 . 
a flame in the East, since she urged the had i mtemplated for his son Alexis, 
Porte to a war against Russia with was abandoned by Catharine II. who 
the intention of diverting the latter from had too great interests it stake in the 
_ _ . Poland. Kaunitz probably south, and was compelled to satisfy the 

re* aau had a hand in the matter ; claims of her two other neighbours. Prussia 
“ . . he was convinced that Russia made the proposal, Austria took Zips 

00a “ “ op * was not in a position to offer while waiting to arrange matters with the 
resistance, and that he would thus cheaply other courts, and Russia put the seal 
get rid of the danger threatened from that to it. Thus the first partition of Poland 
quarter. But the very opposite result was arranged on August 5th, 1772. The 
followed. Alexandei Golizyn with thirty lion’s share, the rest of I.ivonia and White 
thousand men defeated the Grand Russia (Witcbsk. Mstislav, halt Polock, 
Vizir Mohammed Emin with a hun- and districts on the Dnieper), with 
dred thousand men in 1769 at Chotin 1,800,000 inhabitants fell to Russia, 
on the Dniester, and occupied Moldavia Russia, after soothing the political 
and Wallachia ; Peter Rumjanzov conscience of Prussia and Austria, ci.uld 
similarly with a few thousand troops now, strengthened by Polish territory, 
defeated a hundred thousand Tartars on follow out her southern aims with greater 
the Large, and then with seventeen energy. From this aspect we can ui.der- 
thousand beat the Grand Vizir himself with stand the arrangement of her favourable 
a hundred and fifty thousand men on treaty with the Porte, concluded on July 
the Kaghul. Vasili Dolgoruki con- 21st, 1774, at Kutchuk-Kainardie (near 
quered almost the whole Crimea (1771), _ . Silistria). Turkey was corn- 

after Alexis Orlov on July i6th, 1770, had Wi(h pelled to recognise thejndepen- 

annihilated the Turkish fleet in the ./*„* dence of the Tartars in the 
channel of Scio. Bessarabia, some part Kuban country, on the Rug, 

of Bulgaria, and a few islands of the and in the Crimea. Russia received Azov 
Archipelago were conquered. on the Don, Kinburn on the Dniester, and 

The panic at Constantinople knew no all fortified places in the Crimea ; besides 
bounds. Even in the cabinet of Vienna the that, the right of sailing in all Turkish 
greatest bewilderment prevailed. Russia, waters and the protectorate over all 
it was feared, would conquer Turkey Orthodox Christians in the East were 
single-handed. The Prussians now were secured to Russia. The severance of the 
acceptable to Kaunitz, who, ivith the Tartars from Turkey rendered it easiei 
approval of Emperor Joseph II., paved for Russia to subque them, and ’’the 
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*■ ptutectorate over the Orthodox Christians Great Britain. Sweden (whose help was of 
allow&i her to interfere at any time in the little value) and Prussia, took ' the 
political affairs of Turkey. By the first initiative in declaring war. The Russian 
stipulation, the loss of the Black Sea for commanders. Suvarof, Potemkin, Repnin. 
Turkey, and by the second, the loss of supjxirted by Austrian generals, again won 
r the Balkan countries, became nearer brilliant victories over the Turks. In the 
possibilities. Catharine would certainly peace of Jassy (January 9th, 1792) Russia 
have dictated harder terms had not her received merely Oczukov and the stretch 
attention been occupied by of coast between the Bug and the Dniester ; 
* the rebellion of Jemeljan Russian influence over the Danubian 

* 0 Pugatchef (1773-1774 ; exe- principalities ^vas secured, 
sws® cuted January nth, 1775). This moderation tvas prescribed b\ 

But reasons of foreign policy imposed reasons the same aij, or similar to, those 
moderation upon her ; the Austrian in the year 1771. .Russia urged a furthe- 
statesmen, who had themselves brought partition of Poland* The latter had afte 
on the Eastern question, terrified at the 177.2 zealously reformed the educational 
unwelcome turn of events, sounded a and fiscal systems, raised the number of 
loud alarm. In defiance of the principle her troops to 100,000, and even abolished 
of the inviolability of Turkey laid down the liberum veto. The new constitution, 
by the Viennese cabinet. Austria induced which had been laboriously and judiciously 
the Porte to rede Bukowina to her in 1774. elaborated by the Polish d ; et. was based on 
an act which could only at bottom be patriotic ideas and liberal notions. It was 
acceptable to the Russian statesmen, published on May 3rd, 1791, and held out 
Austria reaped the fruits of this policy the promise of a better future. If Russia 
in the War of the Bavarian Succession and Prussia did not wish to suffer hv 


(1778 to 1779), in which she was driven 
out of Bavaria by Prussia and Russia. 
The young monarch, Joseph II. (1780- 
1700), after receiving these new blows, 
became wiser than his diplomatists : 
lie sided with his Russian neighbour, 
since he would not or could not come 
to terms with Prussia : he guaranteed 
to Russia her Turkish conquests by the 
tieaty concluded in the autumn of 1782. 
and confirmed the agreements as to 
Poland. 

Russia meanwhile resolutely pushed on 
towards her goal. In March, 1779, the 
Porte was induced to complete the treaty 
ol 1774 by the agreement of Ainali Kavak. 
In 1783, the Kuban and the Crimea were 
annexed by Russia, and thus the sub- 
lugation of the Turkish Khanates, which 
Ivan the Terrible had begun, was com- 
pleted. Petersburg actually prepared a 
plan for the partition of Turkey, the 
_ . . “ Greek scheme ” of Septem- 

“ ber 10th ’ which J 0Se P h IL 
T . . sanctioned on November 
the lorn , I jth I7&2 XheGreek Em p ire 

was to be restored and the Grand Duke 
Constantine (born on May 8th, 1770) to 
be created emperor. The child was given 
a Greek nurse : he learned Greek, and 
was surrounded by Greeks. Potemkin's 
boastful inscription. " Road to Bvzan- 
tiugj,” belongs to this period. Turkey, 
in gTeat disquietude* and encouraged by 
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this movement, they must nip it in the 

bud. The official pretext for interventioi 

_ .... was offered by the guarantee 
Partitions whjch thpy had giwen | or tlll . 

° maintenance of the old constitu- 

tion. In 1772 the powers had 
appropriated pieces of Poland on political 
grounds. Then followed in 1793 the second, 
and in 1795, after the insurrection under 
Kosciusko, the third, partition of Poland ; 
in the latter Austria again partici- 
pated, having just then (January 
3rd, 1795) come to an understanding witii 
Russia- against Prussia. Only these two 
events properly deserve the name ol 
partitions, since the three courts then 
actually contemplated erasing Poland 
from the map of Europe, while in 1772 it 
had only been a question of ceding several 
districts. The Polish diet, as in 1772, was 
compelled in 1793 also to approve the 
resolutions of the powers and to sign its 
own death-warrant. While Prussia and 
Austria, after numerous changes of owner- 
ship, took the central, districts of old 
Poland. Cracow (and the old Russian 
principality of Halicz), Gnesen, Posei . 
and Polish Prussia, Russia, with the 
exception of Masovi* (Warsaw), onK 
occupied territories once belonging to old 
Russia. Catharine thus almost completed 
the “ collection of Russia ” which Ivan III. 
had begun. 

Vi. ADI mir Milkowicz 
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THE HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
THE BALTIC SEA 

AND THE, NATIONS AROUND ITS SHORES 

"THE Mediterranean and «the Baltic in the history ot the Baltic cannot compare 
* Europe occupy hn exceptional j»si- in uniformity with that of the Medi- 
tkm among the secondary seas. The sea terranean. notwithstanding the fact that 
which the ancients regarded as placed in the smaller size of this sea seemed to 
the centre of the world, and which they lavout concentration upon its shores, 
therefore called Mediterranean, displays Only once — during the time of the Roman 
for our admiration the architects of that Empire- - has i:.-, jxflitical uniformity 
civilisation whi-ih preceded Columbus, the found complete expression ; on the other 
representatives of an intellectualism which w _ hand, attempts have often 

is imposing itself upon the whole oi man- ** * n been made to unify the 

kind. The Baltic Sea. again, though ot Great* Power Mediterranean, m the colo- 
smaller extent, and at the present day ot rea r nisation ot the Phoenicians 

no greater importance than any other and Greeks, in the establis tment of the Pax 
secondary sea. at one time played a very Romana. in the triumphs of Christianity, 
similar part and exerted no small influence and the advances of the Arabs-— and these 
upon a considerable portion of Europe were attempts which reached the shores 
throughout the historical changes which ot the Atlantic Ocean, 
took place in the countries which formed In the case of the Baltic a modern 
its shores. Hence the Baltic seems to attempt to secure complete political uni- 
deserve that special treatment which we formity occurs only once, during the age 
have already devoted to the Mcditerra- when Sweden became a great power, though 
ThaB !««’ nean - Within the last thirty other peoples u}xm the coast, such as the 
H * * 1 years the geographical similar- Danes, Germans, Poles, and Russians, 

Pro ire's* tty between these two seas has have aimed at the “ dominion of the 
** often been pointed out, and with Baltic.” Similail v, ail economic and coin- 
full justification. Both are true inland mercial uniformity has existed, not only 
seas, which may be regarded as deep gulfs during the prosperity ol the Hanseatic 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean far League, but also again under the Swedish 
into the gigantic continental mass of Asia, domination. At the present day it is 
Europe, and Africa. The Mediterranean possible to regard the Baltic as dominated 
is 730,000 square miles in extent, the Baltic by a German commercial system, as the 
but little more than a seventh of that business ot the Russian and Polish interioi 
amount, name'y, 111,408. The fact he- is largely carried on bv German firms ; and 
comes highly important when we remem- in modern times Protestantism has retained 
ber that the Mediterranean, notwithstand- _ _ . its ground on evei^' shore, 

ing its comparatively narrow area, was . noTnatine* *” Even St. Petersburg, the 
the sea of chief importance to the ancient .. "L ... s cosmopolitan capital, cannot 
world ; in fact, almost the whole of the influence this uniformity, as 

then known world was concentrated upon the Russian national spirit is rather repelled 
the length of its shores. The Baltic has by than attracted to the capital on the 
never been able to ilaim so high a position. Neva, and is, moreover, of small coni- 
It has, indeed, its own cycle of historical mercial influence. In Finland the Swedish 
progress and national development ; but element of the jwipulation is largely con- 
it is only one of many successive cycles, cerned with commerce oyer seas, and the 
and one, too, considerably moro remote, coasts overshadow the interior, botlj^in 
It must, moreover, be admitted that economic progress aijd in their influence 
* • 33<>t 
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"Upon civilisation as a whole. A material 
different exists between the two seas, 
with regard both to their position and 
<he direction which their civilisation 
followed. In the Mediterranean, civilisa- 
tion advanced with comparative rapidity 
at an early date from east to west, sup- 
ported as it was by similar geographical 
_ conditions on every coast. In 
®' d<r the Baltic Sea, in conformity 
* with its jx>sition running from 
e ** south to north, the southern 
shores are mentioned by history far earlier 
than the northern, which were opened to 
Christianity and to European culture only 
at a later date. Though the geological 
changes which have characterised the 
Baltic were of no importance to the history 
of mankind, we do not mean to imply 
that man was not a conscious witness of 
their passage. Man was already living and 
hunting in Central Germany long before 
there was any Baltic Sea in the present 
sense ol the word ; recent discoveries 
seem to betoken an even wider distribution 
of man in the ncighlxmring districts. 


exceptional position among its sisters. The 
fact, however, is not so. Long before "the 
connecting straits were broken through, 
men were living upon the rolling plains of 
South-eastern England; and even upon 
the shores of the oceans which go back to 
a remoter period mankind has witnessed 
changes which have exerted a deep 
influence upon the later distribution of 
humanity. The Baltic for a time certainly 
remained without influence upon the fate of 
its earliest settlers, for f.he momentous step 
of embarking upon the sea has been taken 
by humanity withqut exception at a late 
and comparatively, advanced period of 
civilisation. If in the case of the Baltic 
we find it necessary to look back to 
prehistoric times we are therefore bound 
to give special reasons for our decision. 

The historical importance of the sea is 
chiefly and most easily .obvious to the 
eye of the spectator in so far as it evokes 
and consolidates certain anthropological, 
ethnographical, political, economic, and 
intellectual conditions, and in so far as its 
mere existence upon the surface of the earth 


However this may be, it is likely that even diminishes the differences between near or 
as antediluvian man did not object to live . remote settlements of man- 

permanently upon ice and glacier, so his L “^° e “ ce ° kind. No single one of oui 

descendants did not hesitate to follow the s larger water systems has 

ice when it finally melted and retreated. * er y * “ failed to exert some such 
Such progress was indeed imposed upon influence ; even in the case of seas so sparsely 
man by the fact that he depended tot his inhabited as the Arctic Ocean, these results 


hunting upon the fauna of the glacier, have been attained by centuries of search 


which he was obliged to follow until new lor the North - east and North - west 


climatic conditions opened to him a life Passages ; in the absolutely uninhabited 
ol greater material convenience and com- Antarctic Ocean the search tor the " Terra 


fort. This, however, must have been a australis incognita ” has produced the 


process of such long continuance through- same results. It may indeed be said that 
out the district of the retreating glaciers the final influence of these seas upon the 
that the Baltic and the North Sea had time formation of our modern territorial and 


to fill their deepest recesses and to assume 
those general outlines which have since 
remained practically unchanged. As a 
matter of fact, certain experts upon the 
stone age of the north assert that the 
“ kitchen-midden ” people are not to be 
T ' regarded as the first inhabitants 
-[j* 1 ° of the shores of the western 
I«h.Lu«t=, Baltic - but that the traces of 
an earlier race can be found 
which must have been more closely con- 
nected with the geological development of 
Northern Europe than those later archi- 
tects of the mussel heaps can ever have 
been. We are therefore justified in saying 
that man has witnessed the formation of 
the Baltic. This sounds a great assertion, 
and seems to sea ire to this sea an 
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economic relations has been far greater 
than that of many seas more favourably 
situated upon the habitable globe, and far 
deeper, for instance, than the influence 
of the Baltic, which has, however, a 
historical character of its own. 

The special position of the Baltic is due 
to a point which falls outside the limits of 
those general considerations, and which 
for this reason, and alk> because its dis- 
covery is the work only of very recent 
years, has been neglected or disregarded 
by the ordinary historian. In the case ol 
the Baltic, it is possible for us, using pre- 
historic and early historic discoveries, and 
utilising the sciences of comparative civili- 
sation fcnd comparative philology, to 
follow upon the shores *of this sea a sharply 
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distinguished group of peoples almost to 
its birth, and to an earlier age than 
perhaps anywhere else in the world, with 
the possible exceptions of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt. These groups are Indo- 
Germanic or Indo-Keltic, or whatever 
other name may be chosen for this great 
ethnographical unity which in respect of 
language and civilisation is unmistakably 
identical, whatever differences may exist 
among the component members of the race. 
In the process of retracing these people to 
those remote times, 1 ’ generally known as 
prehistoric, there rise? before the eyes of 
the modern historian, who no less than 
the ethnographer must deal with pre- 
historic facts, an ethnological un : ty, the 
foundations of which remain unshaken 


group of nations, who were predestined 
by their position to work by land rather 
than by sea. 

Thus far the Baltic appears as ttJf** 
counterpart of the Mediterranean, wit^ 
the difference that its population is more 
uniform, its position more northerly, and 
its historical torce inferior. This similarity. 
Prog re« f however, comes to an end so 
Mediterranean S ° 0U “ WC tu . rn our gaze upon 
Civilisation cconomic Conditions of 

the surrounding countries 
and the influence exerted by the sea upon 
their composition. ' The geographical posi- 
tion of the Mediterranean is characterised 
by the fact that its axis follow the degrees 
of latitude. In comparison with this axis, 
all other lines of extent aie so short that 


at the present day, though many of its 
numerous portions may require recon- 
struction. ' 


As soon as the Baltic begins to influence 
the history of its inhabitants and neigh- 
bours, its special position and configura- 
tion make their effects felt as plainly 
as in all later times, notwithstanding the 
great modern improvements in means of 
_ j communication. Comparison 
M ..f “ and contrast with the Medi- 
Cont ranted**” terranean are immediately 
suggested. Both seas are un- 
usually secluded from the outer ocean, and 
advance unusually far into the. broad 
continent of the Old World, and to the 
common configuration of both seas Europe 
owes the fact that so many countries have 
been laid open to communication and well 
provided with coast lino. At a very early 
period the Mediterranean facilitated con- 


tact and amalgamation between different 
races, and linked together spheres of 
civilisation which differed ethnographi- 
cally and intellectually ; the Baltic, on the 
other hand, was but a means of union 


between neighbours who were little more 
than trilies of the same race, and there- 


fore stood upon a very similar intellectual 
plane. The pres ;nce of the Finns in the 
gulfs of Finland and Bothnia became a 
disturbing influence upon this unity ; the 
Finns, however, were late in entering the 
circle of the Baltic people, and have, more- 
over, avoided its yvers more entirely than 
any branch of the Indo-Germanic family. 
Apart from the piratical Esthonians and 
Livonians, who flourished comparatively 
late and were speedily crushed by the 
Germans and the Danes, no great maritime 
movement • is discoverable among this 


the northern and southern shores are 
separated only bj a few degrees at any one 
point. Consequent!} . the climate and the 
natural products of the Mediterranean dis- 
trict are everywhere characterised U\ a 
certain uniformity: the products ol the 
various Mediterranean countries diftei 
rather in quantity than in kind. The 
economic importance of the Mediterranean 
has been more strongly influenced by this 
uniformity tiian is commonly supposed ; o f 
native products there has been but little 
fetching or carrying on the Mediterranean ; 
its importance rather consists in the fact 
that it gathered the products of foreign and 
often distant countries and distributed 
them equally over its breadth and other 
surrounding countries. To the Mediterra- 
nean there piimarily belongs that unique 
uniformity of moral and intellectual pro- 
gress, for which wc justifiably cmplo\ tin- 
term “ Mediterranean civilisation.”* 

In the case of the Baltic, these condi- 
tions are largely, though not en'irely, 
changed. The shorter axis of the Baltic 
is that which runs from west to cast ; 
none the less the eastern and western 
extremities of this sea differ remarkably 
in climate, m conformation, in the condi- 
tions of production mid distri- 
Different p u tj 0 n. The western extremity 
oa is richly articulate* its climate 
the Bnltie t ^ at " 0 { ^ ocean, and it leads 

to direct communication with western 
Europe while the eastern extremity bears 
the characteristics of the north-east of the 
European continent. The northern third 
of the Baltic is characterised by the scanty 
influence it has exerted upon the history of 
mankind ; on the other hand, the configura- 
tionof theremaining^wo-thirds has resulted. 
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in an influence fai greater. Superficially, have reached the south Baltic, which alene 
this configuration appears to have little m can be regarded as an independent centre 
common with that of the Mediterranean ; of civilisation ; this process has continued 
but if we disregard the exchange of com- from neolithic times — in which, as is evi- 
^ziercial products, the only point in ques- denced by the dolmens and stone burial 
tion before nations became politically places, a civilisation connected with an- 
active over seas, another similarity be- cestor worship extended from the Medi- 
tween the two seas becomes obvious. The terranean Sea to the western Baltic 
Mediterranean at every period territories — down to the Hanseatic and 

* r, “* has acted as a great collecting modern period*, which have always given 
CMUut' basin into which more has and continue to giva a larger amount 
,OB flowed from the East than has of manufactured articles to these Baltic 
flowed out ; the eyes of the whole antique shores than they receive in the way of 
and mediaeval world eagerly directed to this raw material.' The 'district of exportation 
quarter are sufficient evidence of the fact, is the whole ot the north-east. It is 
Eastward the Mediterranean need give not until later centuries that it can be 
but little to receive more. shown to have assumed this character, 

Westward and northward the contrary which then became strong enough to 
was the case. In these directions there influence the whole? commercial and 
were to be found no peoples of a civili- economic history of cefit^al and western 
sation in some resjiects highe.r than that Europe. Its importance, however, was 
of the Mediterranean, as was the case secured, not by tin or amber, but by 
in Mesopotamia, India, and China ; on boundless woods which afforded admirable 
that side existed only poverty-stricken timber for shipbuilding, and vast supplies 
tribes, which were regarded with scorn, of corn, which then fed the industrial 
as too far beneath the ideals of districts of western Europe, and es- 
rivilisation then prevalent. If upon occa- pecially of Flanders. These goods still form 
sion they were deemed woithy of com- the staple exports of those 

mercial intercourse by no means insignifi- . * r ““ " ** districts. The chief reason for 
cant, the fact was due merely to practical “ Nature the * act tha * north-east 
considerations ; in return for staple wares part of the Baltic became ot 

esteemed but little at the centre of civilisa- importance to international communica- 
tion, they gave those products of their tion at so late a date is to be found in the 
Northern homes which were indispensable slow development which north European 
to satisfy the luxurious wants of the sunny civilisation pursued. The original Ger- 
South ; these were tin and amber. The manic tribes were for many thousands 
general picture therefore appears as follows: of years living in a state of nature ; they 
From the south-east to the Red Sea, the were dependent upon the gifts of nature 
Persian Gulf, and the Syrian passes, came to a greater extent than almost any un- 
a strong influx of expensive wares indis- civilised people in their position. In 
pensable to refined civilisation — silks, aro- considering the part played by the Baltic 
matic spices, etc. ; there is a weaker hut in the development of the settlers upon 
well-marked flow of Mediterranean pro- its shores, it is obviously permissible 
ducts northward and a vast consumption lor these reasons to regard that part, up 
ol such products in the great basin of the to a certain date, as coincident with the 
Mediterranean itself. The Baltic never had influence exerted by the sea in general 
the character of a collecting basin in any upon the life of primeval humanity. 

Tfc* B Itie degree ; it lias always been, That influence is wonderfully slight, 
a* a I-*.- an< *. remains at the present day, For the majority of inferior races, it is 

of Patiacc a °*. P assa S e - I* 1 other practically non-existent, 'and in the case of 
respects its circumstances re- others it does not extend beyond the 
seroblo those of the Mediterranean, with occasional practice of shore fishing for pur- 
the exception that the lines of exit and poses of food or beyon{j coast navigation 
entrance diverge by some ninety degrees, for a similar object ; the sea becomes a 
The North Sea and the strait on which lie means of intercommunication and a 
Hamburg and Liibeck serve as the line of modifying influence only for a very small 
entrance, asalsoat times do the three straits number §f peoples bring in favourably 
leading to the Skagerjak ; from this direc- situated islands or upon broken coasts, 
tion the most valuable articles of commerce such as the Malay Polynesians* the North- 
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west Americans, and Eskimo. Such in- 
fluence was exerted by the Baltic at the 
end of the first millennium a.d. only upon 
the adjacent parts of the extreme west of 
Europe, where civilisation was more ad- 
vanced ; for the remaining time and over 
its larger eastern portion, the importance 
of the Baltic varies, though it never be- 
rimes an influence of direct importance 
cO the inhabitants of these shores. As we 
have already observed vie can pursue 
their history in an unbroken course to the 
“midden mounds” the early Neolithic 
Age. Neither the sea nor its shores were 
of any great importance to them ; no 
evidence has yet been fqund to prove the 
existence of the simplest ntbthods of navi- 
gation in those early times. 

During the later period of this long era, 
and above all in ^he Bronze Age, the case 
is entirely changed. The distribution 
of great megalithic buildings shows that 
during the early period maritime com- 
munication was continued with the Medi- 
terranean round the west coasts of Europe. 
During the Bronze Age, the Hallristningar, 
the rock carvings in the southern frontier 
_ .. . provinces of Norway and 

Scandinavians Swedenwith their numerous 

pictures of strongly manned 
warships, sea-fights, and 
other warlike enterprises, prove that the 
old Scandinavians were mariners almost 
as bold and confident as their successors 
the Vikings and shared their art of boat- 
building. In view of this dose acquaint- 
anceship with the sea, we cannot be 
surprised at the uniformity of the civilisa- 
tion which during the whole metallic age 
prevailed throughout the coast lands of 
the southern and central Baltic ; navi- 
gation proved to be the best means of 
equalising contrasts and differences in 
the native civilisation, and also of dis- 
tributing rapidly and equably through- 
out the districts those material and in- 
tellectual importations which arrived in 
such number from the South and the 
Mediterranean. 

The close cpnnection between the 
European North and the Mediterranean 
South is one of the remarkable facts in 
the early history of our continent, while 
its illustration is one of the greatest 
achievements of northern archeologists. 
This connection was maintained by the 
most different routes, from the Adriatic 
Sea, down the Elbe and the Oder, along 
Danube, and from the Black Sea 


in the 

Bronze Age 


westward through Russia; all these werw 
paths converging directly upon the £>uthern 
Baltic. TP^ facts < annot be due to 
chance, afid we shall certainly not be 
wrong in aiming the true cause to exisf 
in the ciyihsmg influence oi the Baltia 
itself. Thf s influence was inadequate to 
create unit'd a special and isolated 
civilisation, such as charac- 
Talented terises the Mediterranean ; the 
Northern arc tj c position, the small size, 
People* and f j le S p arst . population ol 
the Baltic region militated against such 
a possibility '■ but when once connection 
had been made with the more complex 
civilisation °f the south, the talented 
northern faces were fully capable, not 
only nl assimilating foreign itn|x>r(a turns, 
but also c>l adding to them new forms, 
which in niany cases were nobler and more 
beautiful. Thus the Mediterranean and 
the Baltic stand connected in the history 
oi the wd r hh From the south, which 
was itself influenced by the east, civilisa- 
tion adval ic ‘‘ff ,0 the north, wlmeupon 
the Baltic, though ever. 'Sing 1.0 creative 
power, continued to disseminate and 
uniiy that civihsition. 

The connected histoty ol tin Biltie 
begins at a tune when the niton lunge of 
commerei;d products was mini often 
effected by force than by peaceiul hade. 
As yet no great political heroes advance 
into the dawning light ol lu.stoiy . we can 
observe o»ty the representatives of con- 
siderable bodies of seafareis, whose ambi- 
tion sent them forth upon bold voyages in 
small boa ,s > to plunder foreign coasts. 
Gradually these piratical raids lieeame 
more delib erate undertakings foi the loun- 
dation of settlements and supremacy. The 
Vikings, tl 10 “ "len of the creeks,” founded 
a kingdom in Russia in the ninth century 
under the Slavs, and in the tenth wrested 
Normandy l rom the Franks ; they soon 
entered tb e Mediterranean and settled in 
Italy. Tb ev came foitli from every part 
of Scandinavia, maiding the 
The Viking* islands in ] utland ; the Khos, 
Enter the w ho founded the kingdom of-* 
Mediterrnn** 11 Novgorod came^ftom Sveo- 
land othe^ from Norway and Denmark ; all 
were heath 1 ' 11 an( f enemies to the people of 
European civilisation. They advanced 
from the Volkhov and Dwina to the 
Dnieper, thence into the Black Sea and 
extorted' gold an< * manufactured articles 
from the Byzantines. They raised ^heir 
dragon standard onrfhe Volga and spread 
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4,'°-oles from the Baltic. In 1402 the knights apart from her internal dissensions, wr 
boughi. the New Mark, and thus impeded very well known to her contemporaries 
Polish access to the coast of Pomerania ; She required a fleet to secure the dominion 
but in 1410 the Poles, in alliance with of the Baltic. In the election capitulations 
'Asiatic hordes of Tartars, defeated 200 a fleet was demanded fcom the kings, hut 
.^Prussian knights on the battlefield < 9 f the jealousy- of the Polish Slachta, which 
Tannenberg, and the territory of the Order had been long growing, prevented the 
wouldhavefallenintothehanasof thePolish imposition of the taxes which would have 
E ip .i inhabitants of the interior sufficed for so great a task. Adherence 
»« Praiua h a d not the Livonian master, to the Catholic reaction against Protes- 
pThTf*'*! Conrad of Vitinghove, sent tantism in addition to the want of a flee-,., 
'* his marshal to Prussia with undermined the position of Polag-% and in 
a strong force, which, with the help of Ger- the course of one generation this monarch- 
man mercenaries, secured the peace of iral republic began^to totter to its fall. 
Thorn. Fifty years later, in 140b, in a second When the grnai European wars of 
peace oi Thorn, West Prussia and Danzig religion broke oi£., the Swedish Protestant 
became Polish, while East Prussia was king, Gustavus Adolphus II., invaded 
made a Polish fief. The white eagle Livonia, forced Riga to capitulate in 1621, 
replaced the black cross, and the Polish and defeated the ir imperial power in 
flag became important on the Baltic. Germany in 1631. In another generation it 
In the year 1404 the Petershof in Novgorod was difficult to concert- - ', that any other 
was destroyed by Russia, which had power except Sweden had possessed any 
been united under Ivan 111 . The Russian permanent prestige or influence in the 
traders advanced to the Hanseatic towns north of the continent. 

• if Livonia. The result was icalous\ The Tsar of Russia. Peter the Great, 
between these towns and the other advanced from the east upon the tealtic 
members of the federation, as the former coast. He wished, as he said, to have at 
began to make the inland tiade a mono- least one window through 

.poly ol their own. M e ““? r * which the Russians could look 

For another hall-century the Slavs on Commerce out u l )on Europe. Charles XI. 
the Livonian coast were held hack, but ommerce and Charles XII. of Sweden ac- 
without foreign help " the bulwark of celerated the fall of their empire by their 
< hristianity ” was too weak lo make selfishness and stupidity. The Northern 
peimanent headway against the onslaught War, which was not inevitable, was badly 
iiom the east. Denmark and Sweden were conducted, and ended in the loss of 
divided by dissension. Gustavus Vasa Stettin with part of Nearer Ponio- 
dcstroyod the union ol the Scandinavian rania in 1720, of Riga with Livonia, and 
powers, introduced the Reformation into of Reval With Esthonia (in the peace oi 
Sweden and Finland, and prepared for Nystad, 1721). By his bold fpundation ol 
the conquest of Esthonia, which was St. Petersburg in 1703 upon Swedish 
also Protestant, an enterprise concluded territory, which had not yet been ceded, 
bv his son, Eric XIV.. in 1561. Livonia, Peter the Great built a bridge for his nation 
however, was left to the Poles, who secured to the west. 

flic whole seaboard trom Pomerania to The dominion of the Baltic which Poland 
Danzig after the retirement of Russia ; and Sweden had attempted to exercise 
about the same time. 1562, Courland also had disappeared after long struggles, and 
came under Polish supremacy. This position was never secured by Russia. It may 
Pound tfkW on Baltic made Poland the indeed be said that the small country 
Principal principal northern power. With of Denmark, through her possession of 
“'Po-wer strong bases at Cracow. Danzig, the entrance to the t Baltic and the 
‘ end Riga, extending between extent of her maritime commerce^ xis a 
(he Black and the Baltic Seis, Poland greater influence in Baltic navigation 
played a considerable part in western than the tsar’s kingdom — at any rate, 
history, and attained a measure of until the Sound tollscwere removed in 
scientific and artistic reputation, supported 1857. Since that date, the preponderance 
by her close connection with Rome and of naval force in the Baltic has passed 
Italy. Sweden and Russia were unable to Germany, 
to ^nake head against this great power. Karl Weule 

The defects of t£e Polish kingdom, Joseph Girgensohn 
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